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STORY-TELLING. 

Some  time  during  the  last  century  ix)lite  English  came 
into  vogue  and  our  ancestors,  too  polite  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade,  declared  a  lie  to  be  a  story  and  the  perpetrator  of  it 
a  story-teller;  but  when  I  say  that  a  story-teller  is  born, 
not  made,  I  have  reference  to  the  narrator  of  a  tale.  Neither 
education  nor  a  great  degree  of  intelligence  is  required 
to  be  a  good  story-teller,  but  a  certain  dramatic  power 
and  the  ability  to  see  vividly  what  one  wishes  others  to 
see.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  old  Southern  negro's 
charming  legends  told  to  generations  of  small  white  charges, 
and  though  few  of  us,  perhaps,  have  had  the  delight  of 
hearing  them,  we  can  most  of  us  recall  with  pleasure  the 
fascinating  stories  told  us  by  our  parents  before  we  had 
reached  the  reading  age. 

Our  poor  children  are  terribly  handicapped  in  story 
reading  from  the  lips.  The  eyes  must  do  double  duty, 
their  own  and  that  of  the  ears,  and  there  is  the  other 
handicap  of  a  language  insufficient  to  comprehend  all 
that  is  being  related.  The  beginner  should  never  be  dis- 
couraged by  words  that  he  does  not  understand  nor  by 
long  and  complicated  sentences.  Our  stories  must  be  in 
the  simplest  forms  and  nmst  end  in  some  sort  of  a  dramatic 
climax,  easily  recognized  by  the  pupil.     Then  the  telling 
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of  them  must  be  accompanied  by  a  few  suitable  gestures. 
(Not  signs,  pray  understand  me.)  The  first  voiced  utter- 
ances of  the  undeveloped  man  were  attended  by  a  natural 
language  of  facial  expression,  of  attitude,  and  of  gesture, 
and  our  children  look  for  something  of  this  kind  to  take 
the  place  of  the  vocal  inflections  which  they  miss.  What 
would  the  "Three  Bears''  have  been  to  us  if  we  could  not 
have  heard  the  big  bear's  stentorian  tones  when  he  dis- 
covered that  some  one  had  been  sitting  on  his  chair,  or 
the  little  one's  whining  note  when  he  found  that  the  same 
some  one  had  eaten  up  all  of  his  porridge?  So  into  what- 
ever we  tell  the  pupils  let  us  throw  as  much  force  and  ex- 
pression as  is  possible  without  rendering  ourselves  ludicrous. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  story  work  we  recite  our  tale 
of  woe.  "A  boy  saw  a  bird  on  the  fence.  He  threw  a 
stone  at  it.  He  hit  it.  It  fell  on  the  ground.  The  boy 
picked  it  up.  The  poor  bird  was  dead."  Watch  the 
expression  of  the  little  ones  in  the  class  and  see  the  look  of 
pain  that  occurs  when  the  bird  reaches  its  untimely  end. 

We  tell  stories  with  a  view  to  their  reproduction  in  the 
child's  own  language  and  the  habit  of  memorizing  is  fatal 
to  any  such  reproduction.  Many  pupils  with  retentive 
memories  will  write,  verbatim,  the  first  sentences  of  a  tale 
and  will  fail  to  see  the  real  point  of  the  story.  Perhaps 
a  whole  page  will  be  written,  dealing  with  nothing  but 
the  minor  opening  details  of  the  narrative.  The  reason  of 
this  is  readily  understood;  the  child  is  so  occupied  in 
remembering  the  xvords  of  w^hat  is  being  told  him  that  he 
has  failed  to  grasp  their  meaning.  A  poor  lip-reader 
with  a  good  command  of  language,  as  in  the  case  of  semi- 
mutes,  will  reproduce  a  story  much  better  than  the  most 
aaccurate  lip-reader  in  the  class  whose  mind  is  obsessed 
with  words  which  are  apt  to  become  hopelessly  entangled. 

If  the  word  habit  has  become  established  the  best  way  to 
eradicate  it  is  to  return  to  the  shortest  and  simplest  stories. 
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The  most  profitable  language  work  for  children  is  such 
as  demands  their  best  efforts,  and  their  best  efforts  can 
only  be  given  when  they  are  deeply  interested.  Self,  to 
all  the  human  race,  is  an  absorbing  topic;  so  a  short 
autobiography,  brought  out  by  questioning,  and  then 
written  in  story  form,  is  good.  This  leads  to  sketches  of 
the  family  history  and  to  anecdotes  of  the  pets  at  home, 
and  so,  by  easy  stages,  we  get  to  little  stories  of  animals, 
to  short  biographies,  and  on  to  the  longer  and  more 
ambitious  tales. 

I  Before  beginning  a  story  explain  all  the  new  words  and 
expressions  likely  to  occur  in  it  and  tell  it  in  a  natural 
manner,  not,  as  some  seem  to  think  necessary  when  speak- 
ing to  the  deaf,  "  A  — ^long  —  time  —  ago  —  there —  was  — 
a  —  little  —  girl,''  etc.  Then  ask  judicious  questions. 
There  is  a  great  knack  in  asking  the  right  sort  of  questions. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  make  our  first  question  one  that  can 
be  answered  by  the  first  sentence,  and  our  second  by  the 
second,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  that  we  are  all  liable  to  fall 
into  the  error  the  greatness  of  which  can  be  seen  by  this 
example.  A  class  of  eleven  pupils  were  told  to  ask  twenty 
questions  on  a  rather  long  story  they  had  been  given  for  a 
dictation  exercise.  It  was  the  one  from  Miss  Sweet's 
Third  Reader  about  the  bird  that  flew  out  of  its  cage  while 
the  little  girl  was  at  school,  and  was  caught  and  brought 
back  the  next  day.  Only  four  children  asked  any  question 
about  the  return  of  the  bird  and  one  of  these  had  asked 
thirty-five  questions  to  reach  it.  The  rest  explained  that 
only  twenty  questions  having  been  demanded  they  could 
not  cover   the  ground  with  so  few. 

Just  here  it  is  well  to  say  that  dictation  and  story-telling 
are  very  different  things.  In  dictation  exercise  read 
each  sentence  slowly  once;  then  require  the  pupil  to  write 
it  exactly.  In  story-telling  finish  the  tale  before  allowing 
him  to  write  a  word  and  never  ask  him  to  express  a  thought 
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in  writing  until  he  sees  thoroughly  what  he  is  trying  to 
express.  Each  new  topic  must  be  brought  out  by  oral 
instruction.  Froni  the  first  let  the  pupiPs  attention  be 
directed  to  the  use  of  language  as  the  expression  of  thought 
and  not  confined  to  detached  sentences. 

Pictures  are  a  wonderful  adjunct  to  story- telling.  Our 
most  vivid  word  picture  cannot  make  the  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  a  deaf  child  that  the  actual  portraiture  can; 
so,  as  far  as  possible,  we  endeavor  to  find  good  prints  to 
illustrate  our  narratives. 

We  have  a  series  of  pictures  that  were  designed  to  afford 
special  subjects  for  language  work,  which  never  fail  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  pupil  and  to  excite  his  imagina- 
tion, and  the  original  stories  written  about  these  prints 
are  frequently  very  creditable. 

A  highly  colored  picture  with  a  huge  Goliath  in  the 
foreground  and  a  valiant  little  David  clad  in  a  pink  apron, 
going  forth  to  slay  him,  will  command  the  attention  of  a 
whole  chapel  full  of  young  children  at  a  Sunday  service, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  much  has  been  gleaned  from  an 
address  upon  "My  strength  cometh  from  the  Lord," 
illustrated  with  this  picture. 

The  taste  of  the  deaf  child  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  his  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  in 
his  choice  of  stories.  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,"  and  "  Cinderella "  are  ever  popular. 
The  French  have  the  inimitable  gift  of  interesting  children; 
even  in  the  readers,  prepared  for  the  study  of  their  language, 
are  found  stories  that  appeal  to  almost  any  young  person. 

In  Paul  Bercy's  "Le  Second  Livre  des  Enfant^"  are 
stories  that  have  charmed  at  least  ten  successive  classes. 
"Lost  in  the  Snow,"  "The  Monkeys  and  the  Night  Caps," 
"Married  in  a  Hat,"  and  the  fables  of  "The  Fox  and  the 
Goat"  and  "The  Fox  and  the  Swan"  are  the  most  appreci- 
ated and  when  the  pupils  are  shown  the  book  from  which 
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these  delightful  tales  are  taken,  and  they  find  it  is  in  a 
language  entirely  unintelligible  to  them,  the  charm  becomes 
almost  awe-inspiring. 

Our  history  work  begins  with  stories.  We  have  Edward 
Eggleston's  "Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. '' 
"The  aim  of  this  book,"  he  says,  "is  to  furnish  the  little 
learner  with  matter  that  will  excite  his  attention  and  give 
him  pleasure.  It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  these  stories 
to  make  the  mind  of  the  pupil  familiar  with  some  of  the 
leading  figures  of  our  country  by  means  of  personal  anecdote. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  those  that  every  American  child 
ought  to  know,  because  they  have  become  a  kind  of 
national  folk-lore.  Such  for  example  as  Tutnam  and  the 
Wolf,'  and  the  story  of  'Franklin's  Whistle.'" 

We  cannot  give  the  stories  as  Dr.  Eggleston  has  given 
them,  even  though  the  words  he  has  chosen  have  been 
such  as  are  not  diflicult  for  the  little  hearing  child  to 
understand,  but  must  shorten  and  rearrange  sentences 
and  eliminate  unusual  words,  substituting  for  them  those 
that  our  limited  vocabulary  furnishes.  We  must  also  in 
every  way  possible  awaken  interest  and  stimulate  thought. 

Thanksgiving  Day  suggests  the  story  of  the  first  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  with  it  descriptive  work  about  the  Indians, 
followed  by  various  Indian  legends,  including  the  story  of 
Hiawatha.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  gallantry  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  the  anecdote  of  his  first  smoke  in  England  make 
him  a  well  remembered  hero.  John  Smith,  Powhatan,  and 
Pocahontas  are  all  interesting  and  after  a  visit  to  Fairmount 
Park  to  see  William  Penn's  house  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania becomes  a  very  real  personage.  Washington's 
and  Lincoln's  birthdays  call  for  little  biographical  sketches, 
and  lead  quite  naturally  to  stories  of  the  wars  in  which 
these  two  men,  in  diflferent  ways,  were  the  heroes.  And  a 
visit  to  Independence  Hall,  to  see  the  actual  place  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and  the  old 
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Lilx'rty  Bill  that  rang  to  proclaim  ils  free,  awakens  a  won- 
derful amount  of  interest  in  our  stories  of  the  Revolution. 

ParaphraHing  simple  little  poems  and  "Mother  Goose's 
Jingles"  helps  with  storj'-telling.  We  recite  "Jack  and 
Jiir'  and  have  it  reproduced  thus:  "Once  a  little  boy 
and  girl  went  up  a  hill  to  get  some  water  in  a  i>ail.  Their 
nanu^  were  Jack  and  Jill.  I  think  thev  were  brother  and 
sister.  Jack  fell  doun  and  hurt  his  head  and  Jill  fell  down 
too."  (By  a  pupil.)  These  are  followed  by  longer  rhymes. 
"The  Night  before  Christmas"  even  quite  young  pupils 
can  interpret,  if  a  few  stanzas  only  are  given  at  a  time  and 
they  are  allowed  to  look  at  the  interesting  pictures  which 
illustrate  this  time-honored  favorite. 

As  the  children  advance  in  their  geography  work  let 
them  imagine  themselves  in  the  various  countries  about 
which  they  are  studying  and  write  letters  from  them,  full 
of  anecdotes  of  what  might  happen  there  and  on  their 
travels  to  such  places — a  sledge  trip  from  Sitka  farther 
north  into  Alaska,  or  a  visit  to  a  cofifee  plantation  in  Brazil. 
Use  all  the  pictures  procurable  ^^-ith  these  lessons,  so  that 
the  child  will  see  what  he  is  attempting  to  tell.  All  of 
Europe  can  be  visited  in  this  way  with  the  beautiful 
photographs  we  have  at  hand  and  there  is  no  easier  method 
of  story-telling  than  by  means  of  letters,  possibly  because 
of  the  ego  that  occurs  in  them  so  frecjuently. 

As  story-telling  is  but  a  means  to  the  acquisition  of 
language,  and  language  but  the  expression  of  thought 
in  words,  our  aim  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself 
and  be  able  to  write  correctly  of  w^hat  he  is  thinking,  and 
also  to  find  some  pleasure  in  reading  the  thoughts  of  others 
in  the  hundreds  of  interesting  books  \vhich  are  yearly 
being  written  for  children. 

A  crying  need  for  the  very  young  deaf  is  a  book  of  stories 
of  our  country's  history,  told  in  the  simplest  language, 
so  that  even  children  in  a  fourth-year  class  can  understand 
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them,  and  illustrated  with  pictures  that  are  good  and 
correct  in  all  their  details — the  pictures  perhaps  taking 
precedence  over  the  text.  The  stories  should  be  such  as  to 
inspire  patriotism. 

We  all  know  the  dull  boys  who  never  get  beyond  a  lower 
grade  and  who,  after  a  certain  time  in  school,  are  honorably 
discharged.  To  them,  in  a  few  years,  comes  the  privilege 
of  voting,  and  how  many  of  them,  I  wonder,  have  any 
idea  of  their  country's  history?  There  are  many  good 
histories  for  the  more  intelligent  deaf,  but  we  want  a  book 
for  the  ma»  in  years  who  is  but  a  child  in  intellect. 

ELIZABETH  A.  STONE, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


REFLECTIONS    OF   AN    EX-EDUCATOR    OF   THE 

DEAF.*— II. 

Undetermined  Issues. 

In  my  last  contribution  to  Annals  I  discussed  the  two 
modes  of  expression  that  are  available  for  deaf  people. 
In  that  discussion  I  endeavored  to  maintain  strictly  the 
deaf  person's  point  of  view,  as  he  struggles  to  make  the 
most  of  existence  under  the  exceptional  conditions  set 
for  him. 

But  I  had  throughout  the  discussion  a  feeling  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  was  really  seeing  things  from  the  desired 
\iew  point.  None  of  us  ever  feel  sure  that  any  second 
person  thoroughly  comprehends  our  own  situation  relative 
to  life's  demands,  burdens,  and  compensations,  even  when 
that  other  person  is  under  circumstances  not  materially 
different  from  our  own.     Far  more  would  we  deny  the 

♦Continued  from  the  Annals  for  November,  1908,  page  438. 
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possibility  of  such  comprehension  by  one  conditioned  as 
differently  from  ourselves  as  a  hearing  person  from  a  deaf 
person.  Conset^^juently,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  my  deaf 
brethren  detect  various  instances  of  erroneous  assumption 
and  inference  in  the  aforesaid  discussion.  In  such  a  matter 
they  have  the  advantage  of  me,  for  imagination  cannot  be 
equivalent  to  experience. 

Having  made  this  frank  acknowledgment,  not  merely 
as  due  to  my  deaf  brethren  but  as  due  to  simple  truth,  I  will 
now  ask  them  and  their  friends  to  be  equally  frank  with 
me  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  ^iew  demanded  by  the 
line  of  thought  I  purpose  to  pursue  hen^after  through 
several  discussions  in  forthcoming  issues  of  the  Annals, 
By  this  I  mean  to  ask  that  my  readers  will  make  an  honest 
effort  to  shake  off  all  subserviency  to  former  opinions,  and 
join  me  in  attacking  the  problems  to  be  considered  in  a 
spirit  as  free  as  possible  from  prejudgment,  bias,  or  antip- 
athy. Not  that  this  can  be  done  by  any  one  completely, 
for  none  of  us — the  present  writer  included — can  cancel 
at  will  what  has  in  large  measure  become  a  part  of  our- 
selves. But  it  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  one  tries 
to  loose  himself  from  the  shackles  of  prejudgment  and  bias, 
or  persists  calmly  in  the  attitude  of  having  completed  his 
acquisition  of  knowledge  for  all  time.  The  latter  attitude 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  part  of  our  being,  though  ex- 
tremely common;  it  is  a  matter  of  deliberate  will,  and 
hence  my  appeal.  The  unbiassed  attitude  is  not  merely 
requested,  but  is  demanded  of  university  post-graduates 
prosecuting  original  research.  That  this  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  progress  toward  the  verities  of  our  universe  is  drilled 
into  them  by  the  severe  discipline  of  the  seminary.  In 
the  business  of  educating  deaf  children  there  is  yet  a  wide 
margin  of  the  Unknown,  and  all  efforts  to  conciuer  it  will 
go  astray  unless  we  go  about  our  attack  in  the  spirit  defined. 

Without  further  preliminaries,  let  us  get  to  the*  subject 
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in  hand.  Having  previously  instituted  comparison  between 
verbal  and  gesture  language  from  the  deaf  person's  stand- 
point, I  wish  now  to  enter  upon  a  study  of  the  two  possible 
modes  of  acquiring  and  subsequently  using  throughout 
life  verbal  language  itself.  The  difficulties  of  the  subject 
are  so  great,  the  data  to  be  carried  in  mind  and  their  inter- 
relations are  so  numerous,  the  grip  of  old  ideas  and  opinions 
inadequately  sustained  by  facts  is  so  miserably  obstinate, 
that  I  undertake  this  effort  with  genuine  hesitation,  knowing 
but  too  well  how^  futile  is  the  ho{)e  that  anything  final  and 
conclusive  can  come  of  it.  But,  though  Truth  will  be 
conquered  by  no  one  mind,  we  slowly  gain  ground  by 
having  many  minds  move  to  the  attack,  and  each  honest 
effort  gains  a  Httle.  So  I  hope  this  particular  effort  may 
not  prove  entirely  futile. 

Verbal  language  has  two  remarkably  different  forms. 
One  of  these  is  original,  the  other  derivative.  The  vocal 
form  came  first  among  all  f)eopIes,  and  ages  were  required 
for  the  evolution  of  the  written  form.  The  latter  was 
(levelo}:)ed  in  response  to  two  needs  that  became  ever  more 
pressing,  viz.,  to  conmiunicate  over  distances  greater  than 
voice  can  traverse,  and  to  preserve  ideas  through  times 
longer  than  memory  can  hold.  A  third  use  has  been  found 
for  it  in  recent  times  as  a  m(»ans  of  conmiunication  for  those 
unable  to  use  the  vocal  form  by  reason  of  deafness.  But 
wherever  space  and  time  are  not  involved,  the  spoken 
evanescent  form  is  habitually  us(h1,  being  infinitely  more 
convenient,  flexible,  and  expressive.  Multitudes  of  human 
bikings  know^  the  vocal  form  alone,  the  written  form  being 
either  undeveloped,  as  in  savage  regions,  or  unacquired 
through  lack  of  education. 

The  situation  of  deaf  people  relative  to  thes(»  two  forms 
i.s  altogether  exceptional  and  perplexing.  The  written 
form,  being  (executed  by  hand  and  addressed  to  the  eye,  is 
quite  available  for  them,  but  it  is  the  vocal  form  that  is 
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used  by  people  in  all  ordinary  circumstances.  Inability 
to  utilize  the  latter,  therefore,  involves  a  grievous  handicap. 
Yet  on  the  face  of  it  to  propose  that  people  without  hearing 
shall  use  this  form  seems  absurd.  Human  ingenuity,  pa- 
tience, and  persistence  have  shown,  however,  that  it  is 
not  absurd. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  absurdity  has  been  the 
degree  of  success  attained  that  many  educators  of  the  deaf, 
as  good  and  sincere  in  motives  as  any  of  us,  believe  firmly 
that  this  goal  should  be  set  for  practically  all  deaf  children 
and  imyieldingly  persistent  effort  made  for  its  realization. 
Further,  the  adoption  of  this  policy  seems,  in  their  judg- 
ment, to  call  for  rigid  adherence  to  certain  features  of  school 
organization  and  teaching  method,  commonly  designated 
as  "pure  oralism."  Meanwhile,  there  are  many  others, 
also  good  men  and  true,  who  dissent  from  this  theory  and 
practice  in  various  degrees  and  as  to  various  particulars. 

I  take  it,  however,  that  opinion  is  well  nigh  unanimous 
to-day  as  to  the  following  fundamentals:  (1)  that  deafness 
does  not  per  se  doom  any  one  to  sole  reliance  upon  the 
written  form;  (2)  that  every  deaf  child  should  be  given, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  acquire  vocal  lan- 
guage; and  (3)  that  where  this  is  done  efficiently  some 
portion  of  the  whole  number  will  succeed  in  a  measure 
justifying  the  effort. 

This  much,  I  think,  has  been  removed  from  the  arena 
of  controversy,  and  is  part  of  the  "known.*^  Therein  we 
register  a  great  gain  over  the  conditions  of  three  or  four 
decades  ago.  Yet,  just  as  in  every  science  to-day  there 
remains  an  encircling  twilight  zone  of  the  partially  known, 
surrounded  in  turn  by  an  infinite  depth  of  the  unknown, 
so  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  deaf-mute  education.  The  first 
step  necessary  in  endeavoring  to  know  more  with  certainty 
is  to  determine  precisely  wherein  we  are  ignorant.  Truth 
has  no  enemy  more  potent  than  imagined  knowledge 
which  is  unconscious  of  its  own  illusions. 
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In  the  above  statement  of  accepted  fundamentals  there 
happen  to  occur  two  very  indefinite  terms.  What  is  "a 
reasonable  opportunity"  in  that  particular  connection? 
And,  again,  what  "measure  of  success"  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  justify  the  effort?  There  is  the  rub.  These 
two  questions  still  await  answers  that  command  fairly 
unanimous  assent.  In  answer  to  the  first  question  different 
educators  will  ^ve  different  estimates,  ranging  in  time 
from  a  few  months*  trial  to  five  years  or  more,  and  as  to 
conditions  from  an  hour's  articulation  drill  daily  to  uncom- 
promisingly "pure  oral"  education.  As  to  the  second 
question,  pages  would  be  required  to  cover  all  the  answers 
that  would  be  forthcoming  from  different  educators.  Here, 
then,  is  matter  about  which  we  sorely  need  more  definite 
knowledge. 

After  reflecting  long  over  this  situation,  analyzing  it 
into  all  conceivable  elements  of  the  unknown,  and  seeking 
to  restate  these  in  comprehensive  manner,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  better  mode  of  statement  than  is  conveyed 
by  the  following  four  questions:  (1)  What,  in  reality,  is 
the  true  criterion  of  success  in  educating  deaf  people? 
(2)  In  seeking  to  adapt  methods  to  material  in  hand,  how 
much  significance  must  we  attach  to  variation  among  the 
children?  (3)  For  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  true  ends 
of  education,  what  method,  or  combination  of  methods 
it  may  be,  is  most  effective?  (4)  In  this  quest  for  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  problems  presented,  what 
weight  should  be  attached  to  the  witness  of  those  whose 
own  lives  embody  the  very  data  we  need  for  conclusive 
determination  of  these  issues? 

Of  course  these  undetermined  issues  can  never  be  settled 
by  the  thinker  within  his  study  walls.  But  while  the 
workers  in  the  field  are  discovering  facts  and  accunmlating 
first-hand  information,  each  individual  is  apt  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  very  immersion  in  practical  details  from 
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taking  a  detached  and  broad  survey  of  the  field,  such  as  is 
necessary  to  detect  general  tendencies,  right  or  wrong. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  detached  observer  can  frequently  per- 
ceive and  point  out  what  remains  unobserved  or  neglected 
by  the  very  ones  most  vitally  interested  therein. 

I  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  formidable  problems 
in  series  with  no  thought  of  oflfering  satisfactory  solutions. 
No  one  lives  that  is  yet  able  to  do  this,  though  some  may 
suffer  the  illusion  that  they  are.  It  will  be  my  endeavor 
merely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  these  problems, 
to  suggest  here  and  there  a  thought  or  a  criticism  of  con- 
structive tendency,  and  possibly  to  stimulate  investigations 
needed  for  progress  toward  a  better  mastery  of  the  general 
subject. 

The  Criterion  of  Success. 

Men  are  constantly  engaged  in  comparing  varied  methods 
of  reaching  a  given  end  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  better 
and  eliminating  the  poorer.  This  is  what  our  Agricultural 
Experiment*  stations  are  expressly  trying  to  do  as  effect- 
ively as  possible.  Every  transportation,  mining,  and 
lumbering  company  is  seeking  the  same  improvement. 
The  American  spirit  is  actively  alert  to  discover  better 
ways  of  accomplishing  whatever  is  to  be  done,  and  is  prompt 
to  reject  a  poorer  method  as  soon  as  a  better  has  been 
found,  even  though  the  former  is  rooted  in  habit  or  bound 
up  with  much  invested  capital. 

But  the  agriculturist,  for  example,  has  a  simpler  problem 
than  the  educator,  because  the  end  in  view  is  concrete  and 
measurable.  As  between  two  methods  of  corn  culture, 
that  one  is  the  better  which  produces  the  larger  yield, 
measured  by  weight  or  bulk.  Which  of  two  methods  of 
human  culture  is  the  better?  Not  so  easily  answered! 
There  are  no  scales  to  give  us  in  pounds  and  ounces  the 
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measure  of  intelligence.  We  cannot  compare  characters 
by  the  bushel. 

Furthermore,  that  in  which  one  man  diflFcrs  from  another 
is  never  so  much  quantitative  as  qualitative.  The  quali- 
tative range  of  material  products  is  finite  and  measurable; 
not  so  the  qualitative  range  of  human  intelligence  and 
character.  There  may  be  a  variation  in  the  quality  of 
corn,  such  that  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  one  grade  equals 
ten  bushels  of  another.  But  among  men  we  have  known 
one  Greek  to  offset  ten  Persians,  and  the  small  population 
that  called  Jerusalem  their  capital  have  impressed  the 
world  more  than  China's  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  product  of  education  is  men  ^and  women.  Seeking 
to  know  which  of  several  methods  is  best,  our  quest  resolves 
itself  inevitably  into  an  effort  to  determine  which  of  several 
groups  of  graduates  is  the  better  off — sounder  in  body, 
stronger  in  mentality,  richer  in  knowledge,  higher  in 
character,  abler  in  every  way  to  meet  life's  conditions  and 
be  happy. 

These  things,  however,  defy  direct  measurement  and 
therefore  baffle  comparison  in  definite  terms.  The  human 
soul  eludes  accurate  grasp.  The  line  that  divides  pain 
and  plea.sure  is  not  a  mathematical  line,  and  its  equation 
is  knowTi  only  in  heaven.  Science  can  measure  the  power 
of  two  electric  currents,  but  not  the  power  of  two  minds; 
can  compare  the  heat  of  two  suns,  but  not  the  warmth 
of  two  hearts;  determine  the  available  energy  of  coal,  but 
not  the  available  energy  of  manhood;  predict  an  eclipse, 
but  not  the  failure  of  a  life.  Yet  such  things  as  these  make 
up  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
education  to  evolve  manhood  and  womanhood  of  as  high 
a  type  as  possible. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  effort  to  reach  a  conclusive  compar- 
ison of  two  educational  systems  is  a  problem,  profound 
and  difficult.     Being  comparable  only  through  their  results, 
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as  registered  in  men  and  women,  we  are  compelled  to 
estimate  men  and  women  in  some  way.  This  latter  is  a 
task  very  lightly  assumed  by  many,  but  is  in  reality  one 
of  the  most  formidable  undertakings  we  meet  with  in  life. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  this. 

There  is  no  lesson  taught  by  history  more  strange  and 
impressive  than  this,  viz.,  that  men  habitually  and  reck- 
lessly make  grossly  erroneous  estimates  of  other  nien, 
viewed  as  products  of  some  religion,  state  policy,  system 
of  discipline,  or  educational  process.  With  calm  assump- 
tion of  verity  the  Christian  rates  the  human  product  of 
Mohanmiedanism  as  very  inferior,  and  the  compliment 
is  returned  in  full.  Aristocrats  firmly  believe  that  a 
people  governed  by  the  wise  few  are  much  better  off  than 
those  self-governed  by  their  own  mass  wisdom.  The  Rus- 
sians doubted  not  that  their  military  system  produced  a 
better  soldier  than  the  Japanese  could  bring  forward.  The 
enthusiastic  oralist  sees  in  the  graduate  from  his  method 
men  and  women  much  better  prepared  for  life  than  those 
educated  by  the  manualist,  and  exactly  reversed  is  the 
situation  in  the  eyes  of  the  manualist. 

Rarely  is  the  supreme  difficulty  of  measuring  qualita- 
tively men  against  men  appreciated,  so  as  to  induce  a  spirit 
of  patient  caution  and  openness  of  mind  to  all  facts  on 
both  sides.  Usually  people  jump  quickly  to  a  superficial 
judgment  concerning  any  system,  based  upon  presumed 
facts  about  the  human  products  of  the  said  system,  and 
then  repose  in  serene  assurance  of  their  own  inerrancy. 
Sometimes  a  stunning  revelation  of  error  at  last  comes, 
forcing  a  readjustment  of  opinions — and  sometimes  never. 
This  unfortunate  propensity  of  human  kind  is  a  fearful 
drag  on  our  progress  toward  realities,  and  it  is  time  that 
such  shallow  dogmatism  were  being  put  away,  by  enlight- 
ened educators  at  least. 

Now,  the  problem  immediately  in  hand  is  to  determine, 
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if  possible,  what  we  should  consider  the  proper  criterion 
of  success.  In  times  past  there  have  been  various  distinct 
systems  of  education,  having  each  its  own  criterion  of 
success.  To  consider  one  or  two  of  these  very  briefly  at 
this  point  will  help  us,  I  think,  to  see  more  clearly  our 
own  situation. 

In  the  days  of  Spartan  greatness  every  Spartan  boy  was 
taken  from  his  mother  (as  are  most  of  our  deaf  pupils)  at 
about  the  age  of  seven  and  committed  to  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  official  teachers.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  say  that  the  system  of  education  was  such  as  almost 
ignored  intellectual  culture,  developed  the  moral  nature 
only  in  the  direction  of  stem  patriotic  virtues,  and  despised 
sesthetic  culture,  but  produced  men  of  iron  physique,  fearing 
death  less  than  defeat,  careless  of  wealth  and  scorning 
luxury,  skilled  to  the  uttermost  in  the  warfare  of  their 
time — perfect  fighting  machines.  Under  the  conditions 
that  surrounded  that  small  nation,  self-preservation  de- 
manded flighting  efficiency  of  the  highest  attainable  degree. 
Education  had  as  its  goal  the  production  of  invincible  sol- 
diers, and  marvelously  did  Sparta  succeed  according  to 
this  criterion  of  success. 

Many  centuries  later  there  arose  in  western  Europe 
another  marvelous  system  of  education,  devised  to  produce 
a  definite  type  of  men.  Its  success  extorted  the  admira- 
tion even  of  the  bitterest  enemies.  The  ideals  conceived 
by  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuit  order,  was  a  bold 
and  singular  one,  terribly  exacting  in  its  relation  to  human 
nature,  yet  it  lived  to  be  realized  in  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  faithful  men.  As  the  Spartan  system  sought  to  develop 
the  most  efficient  defenders  of  the  state  possible,  so  the 
Jesuit  system  sought  to  develop  the  most  efficient  servants 
of  the  Church  possible.  It  aimed  at  thorough  education 
of  the  intellect  and  complete  discipline  of  the  moral  nature 
into   confonnity   with   an   ideal    wherein   absolute   self- 
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abnegation  was  funrlamental.  A  Jesuit  was  to  have  no 
more  will  of  his  own  than  the  staff  whieh  the  Pope  earrietl 
in  his  hand.  Unquestioning  obedienee  to  his  supc»rior, 
sacrifice  of  all  right  to  niam'  or  possess  private  property, 
cultivation  of  all  his  powers  solely  that  he  might  be  the 
more  efficient  as  an  impersonal  instrument  of  the  Church — 
such  was  a  Jesuit  to  be.  And  the  svstem  of  education 
de\iseil  to  produce  such  men  succeede<l  to  an  astounding 
degree,  ^\^lat  we  may  call,  for  lack  of  a  l^etter  term, 
ecclesiastical  efficiency  was  the  criterion  of  success  among 
the  Jesuits. 

Interesting  and  enlightening  as  the  citation  of  other 
illustrations  would  be.  these  two  must  suffice.  Thev  show 
how  plastic  a  thing  is  human  nature  under  determinetl 
systematic  training,  with  a  clear  definite  ideal  in  \'iew, 
toward  realizing  which  ever>'thing  is  made  to  tell,  reganlless 
of  all  considerations  inconsistent  with  the  svstem.  Thev 
show,  too,  how  the  plasticity  of  human  nature  has  been 
used  persistently  to  effect  results  not  meant  so  much  to 
prcwnote  the  welfare  of  the  iudi\ndual  himself  as  that  of 
some  collective  or  institutional  interest. 

Plainly  neither  the  Spartan  nor  the  Jesuit  ideal  of  educa- 
tion would  be  for  a  moment  entertained  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  Neither  fighting  efficiency  nor  the  Jesuit 
type  of  character  is  their  great  need.  What,  then,  do  deaf 
men  and  women  have  a  right  to  expect  as  the  fruits  of  their 
toilsome  journey  along  the  path  of  education? 

At  this  point  I  see  no  way  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
function  of  critic,  that  the  ground  may  Ix*  cleared  for  devel- 
oping a  sound  ideal.  But  let  me  emphasize  here  that  I 
do  not  question  motives:  I  only  examine  conditions,  ideas, 
and  beliefs,  which  is  ver\'  different.  Also  I  am  readv  to 
receive  with  even  spirit  both  approval  and  counter  criticism, 
for  thereby  we  make  common  progress  toward  tnith. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  are  to  a  d^ree  victimized  by  their 
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environment  and  peculiar  tasks.  It  is  not  the  deaf  pupil 
alone  that  is  withdrawn  from  the  normal  contacts  with 
family  and  community  life,  such  as  develop  and  preserve 
a  balanced,  many-sided  consciousness  of  what  life  means 
in  all  its  phases.  Far  too  many  of  those  who  teach  the  deaf 
are  similarly  isolated,  and  years  of  institutional  life  and 
preoccupation  work  a  subtle  effect  upon  them.  I  recognize 
now  that  I  was  myself  becoming  subject  to  that  influence, 
while  occupied  in  that  work.  It  becomes  all  the  easier 
under  these  circumstances  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  lapse 
into  a  distorted  perspective  of  things  under  the  influence 
of  a  great  and  ever-present  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  viz., 
lack  of  language  power  in  their  pupUs.  As  a  result  there 
is  a  tendency  to  permit  this  element  of  their  work  to  en- 
croach upon  their  attention  until  it  dominates  conscious- 
ness to  a  degree  out  of  due  proportion.  Teachers  of  hearing 
children  are  not  withdrawn  into  an  isolated  environment, 
and  in  the  nature  of  their  work  find  no  single  specific  obr 
stacle  overwhelmingly  emphasized. 

This  fact,  therefore,  and  not  any  perversity  of  motives, 
explains  the  rather  excessive  tendency  among  teachers 
of  the  deaf  to  dwell  incessantly  upon  language  development, 
to  bend  everything  toward  this  end,  to  suspect  every  rival 
for  the  chihFs  attention  and  interest  as  an  enemy  to  be 
overcome,  and  almost  to  believe  that  language  power 
contains  within  itself  the  promise  and  guarantee  of  all 
else  that  men  need  on  earth.  Of  course,  they  know  in 
theory  that  language  is  but  a  serv^ant  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  a  means  to  ulterior  ends;  yet  observation  shows  that 
in  their  thoughts,  discussions,  plans,  and  practice  the  single 
purpose  of  developing  verbal  language  tends  strongly  to 
preoccupy  the  field.  In  short,  as  military  eflficiency  was 
the  Spartan  criterion  of  success,  and  ecclesiastical  efficiency 
was  that  of  the  Jesuits,  so  language  efficiency  tends  to 
become  the  criterion  of  success  among  educators  of  the 
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deaf — among  some  of  them,  efficiency  in  spoken  language 
particularly.  They  have,  as  it  were,  an  overshadowed 
or  diminished  consciousness  of  those  other  fruits  of  educa- 
tion which  are  more  and  more  demanded  for  successful 
anil  happy  life  in  our  time. 

If  conmiand  of  language  were  a  reliable  measure  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  then  it  might  do  to  be  guided  thereby 
in  our  estimate  of  men  and  women.  But  to  suppose  this 
is  a  dangerous  error.  It  was  Aaron  who  could  "speak 
well/'  and  Moees  who  was  "slow  of  speech,"  yet  Moses,  not 
Aaron,  was  the  man  of  far-seeing  mind  and  splendid  action. 
Jeho>'ah's  choice  for  a  great  enterprise  fell,  not  upon  the 
fluent  talker,  but  upon  one  "slow  of  speech!"  Therein, 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  a  text  for  much  thought  among  educa- 
tors whose  strenuous  entleavor  it  is  to  develop  fluency  of 
speech.  Alcibiades  was  a  master  of  fluent  speech,  yet  he 
ruineil  Athens  by  treachery,  cowanlice,  and  corruption. 
Goldsmith  could  use  Enjdish  with  delicate  masterj*,  but 
could  not  earn  a  liWng.  \Miat  if  one  gains  complete  mas- 
ter\'  of  language,  but  is  unable  to  earn  a  liAing  or  is  a  moral 
wt^akling?  Xo:  you  may,  if  you  choose,  ileve!op  out  of 
(Mastic  youth  a  Spartan  soldier,  a  devoicii  Jesuit,  or  a 
fluently  speaking  deaf  man,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  you 
haAV  done  the  best  for  that  man.  Man  can  no  more  live 
by  wonls,  w^hother  imiion  or  spoken,  than  by  breail  alone. 
Fluency  in  languagv  neither  impliets  nor  confer?  keen  ohser- 
vatiiHi,  ^huhI  juilgmont.  stuniy  moral  \nnues,  sensibility 
to  the  beautiful,  appn>ciaiion  oi  life's  cc«neily  and  trageily, 
the  hal^t  of  in^lustry.  or  other  constituents  of  the  properly 
dovdi^vl  man, 

Bwt,  it  will  Iv  s3U\i,  laasuas^^  is  the  new'ssarv  lounilation 
irf  all  iho  K^l— the  onlv  means  bv  which  the  flesh-endoseil 
innef  Knnj:  can  inhale  a».i  exhale  the  very  bneath  of 
j^ytWe  lil\\  Thi*  deaf  ciiilvi,  l^tna:  without  this,  must 
pert\>rtv  K*  givva  a  niastory  oc  the  means  before  he  can 
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attain  the  ends  of  education.  This  seems  axiomatic  and 
quite  above  the  question. 

Where,  then,  is  the  flaw  in  this  logic?  As  is  so  often  the 
case,  the  trouble  here  lies  in  the  conception  attached  to  the 
principal  term  in  use.  Certainly  the  inner  life  cannot 
grow  without  language.  But  that  is  very  different  from 
saying  that  it  cannot  grow  save  through  verbal  language. 

Think  over  and  over  this  subject  as  I  may,  follow  out 
every  ramification  that  appears,  consider  as  cautiously  and 
as  fully  as  I  can  every  fact  that  presents  itself,  never  can 
I  escape  from  arriving  sooner  or  later  face  to  face  with  the 
great  fundamental  fact,  viz.,  tliat  verbal  language  is  not, 
cannot,  and  never  will  be  the  same  thing  nor  do  the  same 
work  in  a  soimd-bereft  consciousness  as  in  one  possessed 
of  that  me<iium.  For  this  reason  I  distrust  all  reasoning 
based  on  the  conscious  or  unconscious  assumption  that 
we  may  theorize  for  the  deaf  man  by  reference  to  how 
things  go  for  the  hearing  man.  My  distrust  is  only  con- 
firmed, too,  by  the  persisting  divergence  of  the  deaf  com- 
munity from  the  hearing  coDMnunity  regartling  what  the 
former  trulv  needs. 

WTiether  or  not  the  inner  being  can  best  breathe  its 
breath  of  life  through  verbal  language  all  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. In  case  this  inhalation  and  exhalation  of 
thought  and  feeling  must  be  through  the  eyes  only;  in  case, 
further,  it  must  wait  till  a  thinl  of  childhood  is  gone  before 
it  commences,  and  then  wait  till  another  third  is  gone  before 
slow-mo\'ing  progress  in  verbal  language  affords  what  the 
hearing  child  uses  readily  years  earlier;  and  in  case,  finally, 
there  is  no  choice  but  to  live  upon  such  verbal  language  as 
class-room  artifice  and  institutional  environment  pro\ide 
and  interpret  to  the  eye-fed  mind,  while  the  hearing  child 
is  gathering  language,  as  a  flower  drinks  dew,  out  of  the 
natural  atmosphere  of  life — in  case,  I  say,  these  altogether 
exceptional   conditions  are  bound,  like  a  circlet  of  iron, 
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about  the  brow  of  the  child  we  are  to  educate,  are  we  sure, 
bn^thivn.  are  we  sure  that  verbal  language  will  suffice 
evjually  as  well  for  him  as  for  the  hearing  child?  If  there 
were  no  other  poeg^ible  conductor  of  thought  and  feeling 
from  mind  to  mind,  then,  with  Hamlet,  I  would  say  "The 
rest  is  silence.*' 

But  it  is  not  so.  I  shall  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  time- 
worn  subject  of  the  sign  language.  For  those  who  are  at 
ease  in  this  language  it  b  as  useless  to  point  out  its  uses 
as  to  set  about  telling  a  mu^cian  of  the  advantage  of  music. 
As  for  those  who  know  it  not.  or  are  ill  at  ease  in  its  use, 
it  is  as  useless  to  ai^e  its  value  alongside  their  oi*ti  verbal 
mother  tongue  as  to  argue  with  an  American  that  any  other 
countrj-  is  half  as  good  as  his  own.  Ours  is  truly  a  great 
countr}'.  and  yet  it  iloes  not  monopolize  human  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

In  this  connection,  however.  I  woidd  like  to  bring  out 
clearly  a  consideration  that  is  apparently  lost  si^t  of  in 
much  of  the  thinking  on  this  subject.  I  note  an  ever- 
growing temlency  to  diminish  the  use  of  the  ^gn  language 
in  onler  to  put  EIngiish  development  under  forced  draft. 
I  note  also  that  many  of  our  deaf  chililren  are  being  edu- 
cateil  totally  without  supplem^ital  use  of  this  language. 
But  I  note  at  the  same  time  that  whenever  the  deaf  people 
venture  opinions  about  this  matter,  their  opinions  are 
rather  cimtemptuously  ignoreil  on  the  ground  that  this 
class  are  s^>  chililish.  so  easily  leil  astray,  so  lacking  in 
juilgment*  etc. 

Supj-X^si*  this  imjx^achment  U*  ailmitteil  without  objection 
at  pres^HU.  Then  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  those  who  make 
the  charge  arv  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  written  or  spoken  language,  men  sorely  neeil  in  this  life 
a  knowlcitge  i^  human  natun;\  aci.iuaintance  with  affairs, 
jiKlgiuent  in  the  face  of  life's  houriy  shifting  demands,  a 
fair  uiKler^tanding  of  what  society  enjoys,  approves,  and 
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criticises.  Now,  then,  this  brings  us  to  the  question — ^How 
do  men  come  by  such  attributes  of  developed  manhood? 
There  is  no  magical  virtue  in  either  verbal  or  sign  language 
to  create  them,  any  more  than  there  is  power  in  the  tele- 
phone to  furnish  information,  if  no  one  deigns  to  use  it  at 
the  other  end.  It  is  merely  a  transmitter,  not  a  generator 
of  ideas. 

We  hearing  people  slowly  absorbed  these  attributes 
through  all  our  plastic  years,  not  because  we  happened 
to  use  vocal  language,  but  because  parents  and  teachers 
and  associates  imparted  them  to  us  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  without  thought  of  the  medium,  but  only  of  the 
substance.  Character  growth,  general  intelligence,  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  affairs  is  a  result  of  two  facts, 
viz.,  that  such  attributes  exist  in  the  mature  human 
environment,  and  that  there  is  incessant  imparting  of  them 
to  the  rising  generation.  In  language  that  can  be  under- 
stood, as  clear  glass  can  be  seen  through,  ideas  and  ideals 
are  conununicated,  and  a  ceaseless  interpretation  of  sur-' 
rounding  conduct  and  events  goes  forward.  Language  is 
the  telephone  connection  between  mature  human  environ- 
ment and  immature  child  mind. 

Now  look  at  the  case  of  the  deaf  child.  He  could  gain 
nothing  at  home.  Withdrawn  thence  and  placed  in  the 
institution,  his  only  hope  in  that  isolated  pocket  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  he  is  put  into  living  gal- 
vanic touch  with  the  superior  minds  and  matured  characters 
of  those  above  him.  What  of  this  hope,  if  those  above  him 
are  forever  concerned  more  with  the  medium  they  use 
than  with  the  substance  transmitted?  Suppose  there  are 
two  kinds  of  telephone  connection  between  themselves 
and  the  child's  inner  being,  the  one  becoming  quickly 
available,  but  in  the  long  run  of  inferior  advantages,  while 
the  other  is  far  superior,  when  once  in  working  order,  but 
requiring  years  of  the  irrevocable  plastic  childhood  before 
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it  can  attain  this  superiority.  Suppose,  however,  those 
above  do  not  d^gn  to  use  the  former,  or  use  it  only  in  a 
grudging,  fragmentary  manner  for  bare  necessities,  thus 
leaving  it  to  childish  development  as  an  agency  of  childish 
thought.  They  withhold  from  the  child  the  ver>'  attributes 
in  themselves  he  most  needs,  while  he  slowly  acquires  the 
meiiium  they  prefer  to  use. 

The  years  pass  by.  The  flow  of  personal  influence,  the 
stream  of  interpretation,  the  current  of  stimulus  to  higher 
thinking  has  meantime  been  so  obstructed,  so  habitually 
shaped  into  artificial  forms  to  fit  a  linguistic  Procrustean 
process,  so  reduced  in  quantity  because  of  shrinking  from 
the  strain  involved  on  both  sides,  so  lacking  in  the  galvanic 
spontaneity  of  natural  language,  that  the  child — become 
a  man — goes  forth  into  the  worid  an  artificial  imitation 
of  Aaron,  who  couki "  speak  well."  but  without  a  suggestion 
of  Moses,  who  was  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  his  time. 

Then,  behold,,  this  deaf  man  strai^tway  begins  to  show 
a  childishness  among  men:  he  is  narrow  in  vision:  he  is 
without  judgment  in  affairs:  his  witness  as  to  anything 
concerning  his  welfare  is  worthless.  Pay  no  attention  to 
him.  Let  us  lose  him  in  the  crowd.  Let  us  disown  respon- 
sibility for  this  per>'eRe  degeneracy.  Had  he  used  less 
signs  ami  more  English,  it  would  not  have  been  so.  Would 
that  the  sign  language  had  never  been  bom  to  undermine 
thus  our  best  efforts  to  develop — English! 

Men  ami  brethren,  in  ver\'  truth  this  is  a  matter  for 
searching  examination.  It  was  not  the  inferior  telephone 
that  iliil  the  mischief.  It  was  refusal  to  impan  by  that 
passive  agency  to  hungry  min^ls  what  they  would  so  eagerly 
have  ab^>rbeil  in  aii>^ance  ami  to  the  a«ivantage  of  that 
other  acencv.  who^*  interests  vou  imacine«i  to  be  best 
ser\Til  by  such  a  policy.  If  the  young  pLaints  in  your 
cott«er\*atorv  never  flourish  ami  Uossom  for  lack  of  the  heat 
thev  mwl,  do  not  Uame  the  (Xftssive  steam-pipes,  when 
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you  have  yourself  refused  to  turn  on  the  steam,  insistmg 
that  they  grow  by  the  scanty  heat  of  wmtry  sunshine. 
Verbal  language  was  like  warm  summer  sunshme  to  you 
and  me,  my  brethren,  coming  without  toil  in  the  blessed 
tones  of  a  mother's  voice,  but  to  the  deaf  child  it  is  far  long 
years  a  pale  and  mntry  light,  bedovded  often  and  misty  with 
childish  tears. 

If  educators  of  the  deaf  lapse  into  making  verbal  lan- 
guage their  criterion,  it  wiU  live  as  such  but  a  day.  The 
only  true  criterion  of  success  in  the  great  work  of  education 
is  found  in  the  degree  to  which  you  nurse  into  full  bloom 
those  imperishable  attributes  of  true  manhood  and  woman- 
hood for  the  attainment  of  which  and  as  the  servant  of 
which  language  exists  among  men.  Verily,  though  Aaron 
could  "speak  well"  and  Moses  was  "slow  of  speech,"  yet 
Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians 
and  led  his  people  to  the  promised  land. 

JOSEPH  A.  TILLINGHAST. 
Professor  in  Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Mental   Action,    Language,    xsd   Communication   of 

Ide.\s. 

Think. — Place  the  end  of  the  "G"  forefinger  upon  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  and  move  it  a  little  \\ith  a  circular 
motion. 

Understand. — With  the  right  *'G*'  forefinger  bent  or 
crooked,  bring  the  back  of  the  nail  against  the  centre  of 

*Copf>'right.  1908,  by  J.  Schuyler  Long.  Continued  from  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Annals,  page  448. 
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the  forehead,  draw  the  end  of  the  finger  upward  and  out 
until  it  is  straight,  describing  a  parabola. 

Idea. — Place  the  end  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right  "  I  *' 
hand  against  the  middle  of  the  forehead;  draw  it  away 
and  give  it  the  least  of  a  circular  jerk  upward. 

Imagine. — Make  a  sign  as  in  "Idea,"  but  when  finger 
is  drawn  away,  lift  it  upward  in  a  continuous  circular 
motion.    Or 

(2)  Place  the  forefinger  against  the  forehead  as  in  "  think" 
and  then  lift  the  whole  hand  upward  with  the  same  motion 
two  or  three  times. 

Dream. — Place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  upon  the  forehead 
as  in  '*  think, "  then  draw  it  away  and  upward,  giving  the 
forefinger  a  wiggling  motion  (bending  and  straightening 
alternately,  rapidly).    The  sign  for  "sleep  "  maybe  prefixed. 

Wise. — Crook  the  right  "G"  forefinger  and  lift  the 
hand  to  the  forehead;  place  the  end  of  the  finger  at  the 
top  of  the  centre  and  move  it  downward  across  the  forehead. 

Science,  or  to  indicate  deep  wisdom. — Place  the  fore- 
finger as  in  "think"  or  in  "wise;"  hold  the  left  hand 
out  in  front  of  you  with  fingers  extended  and  loosely  apart ; 
bring  the  end  of  the  right  forefinger  from  the  head  and 
pierce  it  through  or  between  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  in- 
dicating that  the  wisdom  goes  down  deep. 

Invent. — With  the  "G"  forefinger  pointing  upward, 
place  the  end  against  the  middle  of  the  forehead  just  above 
the  nose  so  the  finger  almost  rests  on  the  length  of  the  nose ; 
push  the  finger  upward  till  the  length  of  it  has  crossed  the 
forehead. 

Learn. — Place  the  open  palm  of  the  left  hand  as  if  it 
were  a  book  or  printed  page  in  front  of  self;  with  the  other 
hand  grasp  imaginary  knowledge  from  it  with  the  fingers 
closing  against  the  thumb  and  raise  it  to  the  forehead. 

Believe. — Place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  on  the  forehead 
as  in  "think"  (some  place  it  on  the  lips);  then,  bringing 
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the  left  hand  up  half  way  to  meet  it,  bring  the  hand  from 
the  forehead  and  clasp  both  in  front  of  you,  palms  together. 
Doubt,  to  express  incredulity. — Bring  the  ^^V**  hand  up 
in  front  of  the  face  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  bent 
toward  the  end  of  the  nose  and  held  as  if  about  to  straddle  it ; 
bend  and  unbend  the  fingers  several  times.    Or, 

(2)  To  express  distrust  or  suspicion  of  one's  intentions — 
Place  the  fist  well  out  at  the  side,  partly  in  front,  with 
the  elbow  bent  outward ;  throw  the  fist  toward  imaginary 
person,  repeating  the  motion  several  times. 

(3)  To  express  a  wavering  or  a  doubt  as  to  decision — 
Cross  one  forefinger  over  the  other  and  make  a  see-saw 
motion  with  it,  like  a  scale  beam.    Or, 

(4)  Hold  the  '*A"  hands  just  out  from  and  below  the 
shoulders,  with  elbows  raised  and  pointing  outward; 
let  the  hands  rise  and  fall  alternately  as  if  they  were  scale 
pans. 

Afind.—Tap  the  head  with  the  finger. 

Kmw,  Intelligence. — Tap  the  forehead  with  the  end  of 
the  hand. 

Dont  know. — Touch  the  forehead  as  in  ''know,"  then 
throw  it  outward,  turning  the  hand  with  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  meanwhile. 

Ignorant.— Tap  the  middle  of  the  forehead  with  the 
backs  of  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  *'  V  "  hand. 

Feebleminded. — Place  the  encis  of  the  two  fingers  of  the 
*' V"  liand  or  fingers  of  the  ''5''  hand  against  the  forehead; 
push  the  hands  so  the  fingers  bend  and  unbend  several 
times. 

Crazy.— Phce  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  on  the  forehead 
as  in  "think,  "then  bring  it  aw^ay,at  the  same  time  bringing 
the  other  forefinger  up  so  the  two  will  point  toward  each 
other,  up  and  down,  and  whirl  them  in  opposite  directions 
indicating  the  ''wheels  in  the  head." 

Foolish,  5%.— Bring    the    "  Y  "  hand    up   with   the 
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thumb  toward  the  forehead  and  the  little  finger  pointing 
out:  in  that  position  move  it  across  back  and  forth  from 
right  to  left  and  rice  versa  in  front  of  the  forehead  several 
times. 

Note. — This  sign,  made  by  throwing  the  hand  rather 
emphatically  once  across,  is  useil  indiscriminately  in  the 
sense  of  absurd,  trifling,  and  to  imlicate  that  something 
receives  one's  disapproval. 

Memorize. — Place  forefinger  on  forehead  as  in  ** think;" 
draw  it  away  an  inch  or  so  and  make  grasping  motion  with 
hand,  palm  before  face.  Or,  instead  of  touching  forehead 
with  finger,  place  open  "C"  hand  before  forehead  and  end 
as  above. 

Forget. — Draw  the  eml  of  the  hand  across  the  forehead, 
tinning  the  fingers  in  towanl  the  palm  as  j'ou  ilraw  it  from 
the  forehead. 

Remember. — Touch  forehead  with  open  right  hand, 
bring  hand  down  ami  form  "A"  with  both  haniis  (thumbs 
extended  sli^tly  further  out)  and  then  place  end  of  right 
thumb  upon  the  top  end  of  the  other  as  if  hokling  it  down. 

Inform. — Place  rigjit  hand  as  in  "know,"  then  carry  it 
away  as  if  carrying  away  information,  at  same  time  bring 
up  left  hand  in  similar  position  directly  following  or  parallel 
with  right. 

Tell. — Place  the  forefinger  of  ''G"'  hand  under  the  lower 
lip,  horiiontally,  then  throw  it  out  as  if  the  finger  were 
carrj*ing  wonls  out  of  the  mouth. 

To  tell  on  one.  Telltale.  Go^p.  etc. — Making  a  bill  with 
the  thumb  ami  forefingier  bring  it  up  with  knuckle  of 
forefinpT  against  the  mouth,  slightly  at  one  :ade:  push  it 
a^*ay  outwarvl.  ojiening  ami  closing  the  thumb  anil  finger 
to  imitate  the  mowmeni  of  the  lif^  in  talking. 

.SrtTir^.  IXmt  telL  etc, — Race  nail  of  thumb  of  "A"  hand 
agaiii2^t  mouth. 

Be  ^ilL  Keep  quiet,  etc. — Place  forefinger  against  lips. 
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The  idea  is  made  emphatic  by  throwing  the  finger  violently 
against  the  lips,  and  may  then  be  interpreted,  ^^Shut  upj* 
Quiet f  StUly  Noiseless. — Place  the  forefinger  on  the  lips; 
bring  the  other  extended  hand  up  in  front  of  you,  and 
then  bring  the  hand  away  from  the  mouth,  extended,  until 
it  is  just  over  the  other;  then  move  both  away  in  opposite 
directions  toward  the  sides,  palms  down. 

Talk  J  Verbal,  Speech,  etc. — Place  forefinger  of  "G"  hand 
under  lower  lip;  horizontally  draw  it  away,  giving  it  a 
rapid  circular  motion  in  the  air.    Or, 

(2)  In  sense  of  conversation. —  Hold  out  both  "G'^  hands 
in  front,  forefingers  pointing  upward;  move  both  hands 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  alternately  several  times 
or  give  same  motion  toward  the  front  from  self. 

Word. — Make  '*C"  with  right  hand  but  close  rest  of 
fingers;  place  the  ends  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
"C^  hand  on  the  forefinger  of  left  "G''  hand,  as  if  to 
measure  its  leugth. 

Languagey  Sentence,  etc. — Lock  the  thumbs  and  fore- 
fingers of  both  hands  together  like  the  link  of  a  chain; 
draw  them  apart,  giving  both  hands  a  chain-like  shaking 
motion,  in  opposite  directions. 

Explain,  Tell  about. — With  forefingers  and  thumbs 
of  both  hands  extended,  bring  their  ends  all  together  so 
that  the  ends  lap  over  a  little;  draw  them  apart  and  repeat 
the  motion  two  or  three  times. 

Note:  This  sign  is  used  to  mean  the  telling  of  anything, 
asking  for  an  explanation,  and  even  in  asking  for  a  story; 
sometimes  for  simply  a  story.     Or, 

(2)  Describe. — With  thumb  and  forefinger  of  both  hands 
making  '^0"  (other  fingers  extended)  bring  them  together; 
move  one  hand  out  horizontally,  bring  it  back  and  repeat  the 
motion  with  the  other  hand  and  repeat  the  motion  several 
times. 
Sentence. — Make  same  sign  as  in  language  but  when  the 
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hands  are  brought  apart  lift  them  up  as  if  to  indicate  the 
Ix^ginning  with  the  left  hand  and  the  ending  with  the  right. 

News. — Bring  the  extended  hands  out  in  front  of  you, 
pointing  toward  each  other,  and  then  brush  the  back  of  the 
right  straight  across  (lengthwise)  the  palm  of  the  left, 
anil  repeat  once  or  twice. 

Show. — Raise  the  left  extended  hand  palm  out  (as  if 
to  swear):  bring  end  of  forefinger  of  "G"  right  hand  up 
and  place  it  against  the  centre  of  the  palm  of  the  raised 
hand,  then  push  both  fon^'ant  or  around  as  if  exhibiting 
to  some  one. 

Teach. — Raise  each  of  the  hanils  to  the  corresponding 
siile  of  the  head  on  a  level  with  the  eves:  close  ends  of  fin- 
gers  against  thumb  (as  in  "<!i:**):  push  the  hands  straight 
out  from  the  head,  and  open  the  thumb  and  fingers,  as  if 
you  hail  graspevl  something  from  the  head  and  thrown  it 
out  towani  some  one  else. 

Iniemt  Mean,  Purpose. — Touch  foreheail  with  forefinger; 
then  bring  hanil  down  ami  place  the  emts  of  the  fingers  of 
the  '•V"  hand  against  palm  of  extenileil  left:  lift  ''U" 
hand  off  ami  twist  it  aroumi.  bringing  the  emls  back  to 
the  palm  but  with  positions  reveiseJ:  the  left  hand  may 
U*  slightly  twistevl  around  in  an  oppo^te  way. 

/Vi>|iiv<if,  Offer. — With  extemie^l  hamis  cloee  to  you  in 
front,  lift  them  iHii  ami  forwaril  as  in  the  act  of  offering 
subnet  hing  to  some  one. 

(\jrm^,  Fifki  faui:. — Touch  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of 
**lV  haml  iHi  tip  i>f  liHigue  ami  then  pn^ceeil  to  scratch 
or  cr\^^  iHit  an  ima^nar}'  something  on  the  palm  of  the 
Ml  extemltxl  haml. 

(^n>iV*w.— With  the  foc^^tmaer  ot  the  ri^t  "G"  hand 
uvjurk  a  ervvfi?  on  tin*  !eft  ^>jvn  ^>alm- 

FtHni  ;«!**:.— l>aw  tbt^  fvMrvdnaer  aai  thumb  of  rigjit 
hami  iHit  v^'  left  "O"  as  if  jwkin^  Saws  out  of  ones 
chamoter. 
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Refuse. — ^Hold  the  "S"  hand  out  with  elbow  at  side; 
jerk  the  whole  arm  back  with  a  sudden  motion. 

Excuse,  Forgive. — Place  the  end  of  the  right  extended 
hand  in  pahn  of  left  extended  hand  and  move  it  along  the 
length  of  the  hand  and  beyond.  In  asking  forgiveness  or 
one's  pardon  the  end  of  the  right  hand  is  rubbed  back 
and  forth  in  the  same  motion,  in  palm  of  the  left. 

Duty. — Hold  the  left  "S"  hand  with  back  up  and  strike 
right  "D"  upon  it  two  or  three  times. 

"  Have  to,*'  indicating  Obligation. — Place  both  "  S  '*  hands 
with  wrists  one  above  the  other  as  if  bound;  press  them 
both  downward  together. 

Must,  indicating  Necessity  and  Need. — Crook  the  fore- 
finger of  "G"  hand,  then  turn  it  so  the  end  points  down; 
push  the  hand  downward;  the  downward  motion  is  often 
repeats!  several  times. 

Blame. — ^Place  the  "A"  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  ex- 
tended left,  thumb  end  up.  To  express  the  idea  of  accuse, 
while  making  the  sign  extend  both  hands  toward  the  per- 
son who  is  blamed.  To  acknowledge  oneself  to  blame, 
bring  the  sign  toward  you,  placing  the  hands  almost  against 
the  breast.  Innocence  is  expresseil  by  making  the  sign 
for  ** blame"  and  ''not:"  or,  as  usual,  opening  the  hands 
and  dropping  them  away  from  the  position  of  the  sign. 

Ridicule,  Make  fun  of,  etc. — Extend  thelittleand  forefinger 
of  each  hand:  hold  the  left  hand  in  front  towani  the  side; 
bring  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  up  to  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  and  draw  it  back  a  little  wav  as  if 
following  the  mouth  in  a  smile:  bring  the  hand  away  and 
down,  somewhat  *' tandem"  to  the  other,  then  throw  the 
hands,  with  the  forefingers  and  httle  fingers  pointing,  to- 
wani the  imaginar>'  object  or  person:  repeat  the  last  part 
of  the  sign  several  times. 

Praise.  Commend,  Congratulate.  Express  approbation, 
etc. — Extend  left  open  hand  out  in  front,  palm  up:  and 
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re  of  forehead  as  in  "  think, "  then  with  hands  assnm- 

''^  position,  balance  them  on  either  side  as  if  they 

lie  two  sides  of  a  pair  of  scales. 

tfe,  Determine,  Render  judgment,  Make  up  one^s  mindj 

^ter  balancing  hands  as  in  preceding  sign,  bring 

to  an  abrupt   stop   exactly   opposite.    Or  touch 

id  with  forefingers,  then  bring  the  extended  "0" 

down  quickly,  opposite  and  on  the  same  level. 

J.— Hold  up  the  open  left  hand  as  the  page  of  a  book; 

right  "V"  finger  at  the  top  and  then  move  hand 

as  if  following  the  page  with  the  eyes. 

!y.— Hold  open  left  hand  as  the  page  of  a  book; 

all  fingers  of  right  hand  at  it;  push  fingers  toward 

aw  away  several  times  the  while  they  are  worked  with 

iting  motion. 

xe, — Knock  the  joints  of  the  fingers  of  right  "A" 

igainst  the  forehead. 

'<.— Hold  up  the  extended  right  hand,  palm  outward ; 

rm  quiet  give  hand  a  vibrating  motion  from  side  to 

veral  times,  twisting  from  wrist  or  elbow. 

pane,  Put  off,  Procrastinate,  etc. — Hold  out  extended 

and  in  front  from  side;  lift  slightly,  push  forward 

ing  down;  repeat  the  motion  several  times.     This 

ay  be  made  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time. 

n,  Commence,  etc. — Extend   open  left  hand   palm 

^  toward  you;  with  a  twisting  or  boring  motion 

)refinger  of  right  '^G"  hand  between  fore  and  middle 

3f  left. 

'i,  ^^ Mental  slavery.'' — Forefinger  at  forehead  as  in 

,"  then  bring  "S''  hands  ilown,  wrists  one  above 

ber,  expressing  the  idea  of  the  mind  or  will  being 

I 

w6fe.  Look  alike, — Make  sign  for  '' appear"  and  then 
forefingers  of  '*G'^  hands  down  together,  striking 
ides  one  against  the  other  as  in  ''same." 
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Whisper,  Speak  privately. — Hold  up  the  open  hand, 
thumb  edge  against  one  side  of  the  mouth,  and  incline 
heml  slightly  toward  one  side. 

Choose,  Select. — Hold  up  left  '*\'"  hand  and  with  right 
thumb  and  forefinger  make  a  motion  of  picking  off  first 
one,  then  the  other  finger.  To  indicate  that  the  choice 
is  made,  indicate  by  the  decisive  motion  that  one  of  the 
fingers  has  been  selected. 

Volunteer,  Apply  (for  a  place),  Run  for  office,  etc. — 
Catch  the  lapel  of  the  coat  (or  imaginary  lapel)  with 
thumb  and  forefinger  or  fingers  against  the  palm,  and 
lift  up  as  if  selecting  and  offering  oneself  for  service. 

TrouJ)le,  Annoyance,  etc. — Raise  the  right  arm  at  the 
side,  hand  above  head,  then  bring  in  a  semicircle  do\vTi 
before  the  face;  follow  this  with  similar  movement  by 
left  hand  the  other  way  and  repeat  it  with  each  arm 
alternately. 

Interrupt,  Interfere  with,  Come  between. — Bring  left 
'*C"  hand  up  with  the  opening  of  ^*C"  toward  self;  throw 
the  right  open  hand  edgewise  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  repeating  several  times. 

AnswcTy  Reply,  Make  response. — Place  forefinger  of 
left  ^^G^'  hand  perpendicularly  in  front  of  you  and  end  of 
forefinger  of  right  '*  G ''  hand  on  lips;  keeping  them  parallel, 
or  in  same  relative  position  one  higher  than  the  other, 
throw  them  toward  an  imaginary  colloquist,  keeping  the 
arms  at  rest,  or  only  slightly  moved  from  elbow. 

Siuspect,  Suspicion,  Spy,  etc. — Place  end  of  forefinger  of 
**V"  hand  held  perpendicularly  under  and  against  the 
front  teeth;  without  moving  the  arms,  throw  the  ends 
of  th(^  fingers  outward,  letting  the  forefinger  slip  away 
from  the  teeth.     Or, 

(2)  Hold  the  crooked  forefinger  of  ^^G"  right  hand  against 
th(?  forehead  and  make  a  scratching  motion  of  the  finger 
against  the  forehead,  drawing  the  finger  away  from  the 
head  slightly;  repeat  several  times. 
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College. — ^Place  the  open  right  hand  against  the  open  left 
one  held  palm  up,  then  lift  it  up  a  few  inches  and,  holding 
it  flatwise,  describe  a  circle  above  the  left  hand  held  quietly 
where  it  is. 

School. — Clap  the  hands  together  several  times  as  a 
teacher  would  in  calling  the  attention  of  his  pupils. 

Ask,  Prefer  a  request. — Place  hands  together  in  front, 
palms  together  and  ends  pointing  outward;  draw  hands 
toward  self  and  partly  down,  giving  hands  a  more  per- 
pendicular position. 

Pray. — Position  of  hands  same  as  in  preceding,  but 
pointed  upward  in  usual  attitude  of  prayer;  draw  toward 
self  t^^ice  or  thrice. 

Supplication. — Clasp  fingers  of  right  hand  over  "A" 
left;  extend  upward  toward  heaven  and  draw  earnestly 
toward  you.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  clasping 
the  hands,  fingers  locked,  and  making  same  motion. 

QuesOojif  To  ask  aq^iestion,  To  '^quiz,^  etc. — ^With  fore- 
finger of "  G  "  hand,  palm  side  down,  move  toward  imaginary 
person  and  crook  and  uncrook  it  (imitating  the  motion 
o{  a  worm),  repeating  the  motion  several   times. 

Examination  is  sometimes  expressed  by  making  sign  with 
both  hands  and  all  the  fingers  extended. 

Callj  Attract  the  attention  of. — Hold  open  left  hand  out 
in  front,  palm  down  and  back  slightly  toward  self;  strike 
the  back  with  the  open  right  hand  and  then  beckon  toward 
self. 

Warn. — Sign  for  ''call'^  and  then  hold  up  finger  in 
warning  attitude. 

.Yame.— Extend  ^^H"  or  '^G''  hands,  throwing  the  right 
hand  fingers  crosswise  against  the  left,  lifting  them  and 
letting  fall  several  times.  To  indicate  the  action  of  nam- 
ing any  one,  or  to  express  that  he  is  called  so  and  so,  place 
the  fingers  crossAvise  as  described,  then  keeping  them  in 
that  position,  raise  both  hands  and  extend  toward  object 
or  person  named. 
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Promise. — Place  forefinger  of  right  '*G''  hand  perpen- 
dicularly against  mouth;  bring  hand  down  and  strike  it 
(open)  against  palm  of  left.    Or, 

(2)  In  nature  of  an  oath — Place  forefinger  of  '^G'^  hand 
held  perpendicularly  against  lips  and  then  bring  hand 
up  as  in  taking  an  oath. 

Advise,  Advice,  etc. — Place  end  of  right  "&''  hand  on 
back  of  left  open  hand  held  up  in  front  of  you;  lift  it  away 
as  if  taking  up  something  with  thumb  and  fingers,  and  move 
toward  imaginary  person  and  open  the  hand  as  if  throwing 
what  it  might  contain  toward  the  person. 

MiMake. — Tlirow  the  middle  joints  of  '*Y'*  hand  once 
or  twice  against  chin,  so  the  chin  is  between  the  thumb 
and  little  finger. 

Discuss. — Throw  the  forefinger  of  right  "G"  hand  on 
palm  of  open  left  (as  one  often  emphasizes  his  points) 
and  repeat  several  times. 

Argue,  Debate. — Repeat  preceding  motion  first  with 
one  hand,  then  the  other,  to  indicate  that  there  are  two 
parties  to  the  discussion. 

Agree. — Place  end  of  right  "G^'  hand  against  centre 
of  forehead;  bring  finger  down  in  front  pointing  out,  and 
bring  the  other  fore'finger  up  alongside  parallel  to  it  but 
not  touching. 

Honor. — Point  "H"  toward  imaginary  person;  draw 
hand  back  toward  you,  lifting  the  end  so  that  it  describes 
a  small  curve. 

Respect. — Motion  similar  to  above  but  use  letter  '*R.'' 

Announce,  Make  known. — Place  the  forefingers  of  '*G*' 
hands  held  horizonally  under  the  lip,  ends  toward  each 
other;  throw  hands  out,  letting  them  separate  so  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  describe  semicircles  outward.  To 
indicate  something  is  published  and  announced  in  a  news- 
paper, press  hands  palm  upon  palm,  horizontally  to  indi- 
cate motion  of  printing,  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
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Telegranij  Telegraph. — Along  the  edge  of  the  forefinger 
of  "C  hand  held  in  front  of  you,  imitate,  with  the  crooked 
right  forefinger,  the  action  of  a  sender  in  a  telegraph 
instrument  and  '* shoot*'  along. 

Telephone. — Raise  ''O"  hand  to  the  ear  and  then  move 
to  the  mouth ;  or,  with  the  other  hand,  hold  imaginary  mouth- 
piece at  the  mouth  and  make  motion  of  ringing  with  right. 
Confess. — Place  ends  of  open  hands  at  breast  pointing 
downward,  palms  in;  draw  up  palms  and  turn  them 
outward,  as  if  turning  the  hands  wrong  side  out. 

Deny. — Hold  ends  of  thumbs  of  "A"  hands  up  almost 
touching  the  mouth,  and  then  draw  them  down  and  out- 
ward with  emphasis. 

Book. — Open  and  shut  the  hands  held  together  as  the 
backs  of  a  book. 

Songj  Poem. — Hold  open  left  hand  out,  palm  toward 
you;  with  open  right  hand  pointing  toward  and  at  right 
angles  to  it,  wave  it  back  and  forth  several  times. 

Music. — Raise  right  forefinger  to  ear;  move  both  hands, 
palm  down,  out  toward  one  side,  with  vibrating  motion; 
wave  right  open  hand  back  and  forth  before  palm  of  left 
hand. 

Picture. — Draw  ^'C"  or  crooked  forefinger  downward 
against  the  face,  and  then  for  Photograph,  the  same,  holding 
o|^)en  left  hand  up,  place  ''C  against  the  palm,  or  just 
touch  the  bridge  of  the  nose  with  ^'C  hand  and  place 
on  palm  as  b(»fore. 

Incline,  Disposed  to. — Touch  the  heart  with  the  bent 
finger  of  the  right  *^5"  hand  (as  in  ''feer'),  then  extend 
the  left  open  hand  toward  the  left  and  bring  the  right  open 
hand  just  back  of  it  also  pointing  toward  the  left;  carry 
both  hands  toward  the  left,  thus  indicating  the  inclination 
of  one's  fee  ings. 

Reason.— Flsice  the  right  ''R''  hand  against  the  centre 
of  the  forehead  and  give  it  a  twisting  turn  without  moving 
it  from  its  position. 
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Religion. — Place  the  right  "R"  hand  against  the  heart. 

Character. — Place  the  right  "C"  hand  against  the  heart 
and  draw  it  out  a  little;  or,  make  the  sign  for  "spirit" 
and  then  with  the  two  ''A"  hands  indicate  the  outlines  of 
the  human  form. 

Foolj  Hoax. — Place  the  crooked  forefinger  of  the  right 
"  G  "  hand  on  the  nose  and  give  it  a  pull  downward,  bringing 
the  head  down  a  little. 

History. — Begin  making  the  sign  for  ''happen"  over 
the  right  shoulder  and  continue  making  it  while  the  hands 
are  brought  down  from  the  shoulder  to  the  front  of  the 
body.  The  sign  for  ^' happen^*  is  made  as  follows:  Place 
the  "G"  hands  parallel  in  front,  thumb  up,  and  twist  both 
at  the  same  time  inward,  bringing  the  thumb  down.  In 
carrying  the  hands  up  to  the  shoulder  to  make  the  sign 
they  will  not  be  exactly  in  this  position,  as  they  will  point 
back  and  gradually  be  brought  down  and  into  the  position 
as  described. 

Scold. — Hold  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ''G"  hand  up 
wamingly  and,  resting  the  right  forearm  near  the  elbow 
on  the  left  hand,  shake  it  at  the  imaginary  culprit. 

Evade,  Get  around,  Avoid. — Holding  the  left  "A"  hand 
in  front,  thumb  up,  place  the  right  ''A"  hand  in  similar 
position,  behind  it  and  nearer  self;  throw  the  right  hand 
to  one  side  and  then  the  other,  giving  it  a  twisting  motion 
from  the  wrist. 

Dumfounded,  Confused,  At  a  loss. — ^Hold  the  ''5"  hands 
out  pointing  down,  and  then  lower  them  a  little  with  a 
jerk,  bringing  the  body  and  hands  somewhat  rigid. 

Exaggerate. — Push  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ''G"  hand 
upward  across  the  forehead,  straight  up  from  the  nose, 
the  length  of  the  finger;  then  bring  down  the  ''&"  hand 
and  let  the  end  strike  against  the  end  of  the  left  "&"  hand 
pointing  up;  give  both  hands  a  turn,  reversing  their  position, 
and  drawing  them  apart  now  strike  the  right  (which  is 
now  pointing  up)  with  the  left  (which  points  down). 
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Bless, — ^Hold  the  "A"  hands  elevated  in  front,  thumb  to 
thumb,  but  not  touchmg;  gradually  open  the  hands  to 
"5,"  drawing  them  to  the  sides  and  downward  a  little. 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG, 
Head  Teacher  in  the  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  lovxi. 

[to  be  continued.] 


PHILIPS'  PICTURE  PRIMER  FOR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf: 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  esteemed  critique  upon  my  "Picture 
Primer,"  in  your  September  issue,  exception  is  taken  to  the 
omission  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  a  or  an  before  the  nouns 
and  further  on  in  the  booklet  to  the  placing  of  the  infinitive 
mark  before  the  verb. 

Presuming  that  the  matter  is  of  interest  to  the  profession 
I  would  point  out,  with  your  permission,  that  it  is  easier 
at  first  for  the  child  to  say  the  word  without  the  article 
and,  further,  that  the  sound  value  of  a,  as  spoken,  being 
of  such  an  elusive  nature,  its  introduction  before  the  child 
has  some  acquaintance  with  the  simpler  sounds  would  be 
an  unwisdom  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  I  submit,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  not  only  a  justification  for,  but  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  plan  carried  out  in  the  Primer. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  infinitive  being  a  survival  of  the  old 
grammatical  method,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  always 
found  it  a  useful  means  of  distinguishing  all  words  relating 
to  action  and  as,  sooner  or  later,  the  child  will  have  to 
classify  words,  the  prudent  teacher  will  not  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity in  leading  his  pupils  in  this  direction. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  in  English  and  in  other  lan- 
guages the  verb  is  usually  spoken  of  in  the  infinitive  either 
before  or  after  its  root? 
Yours  truly, 

S.  KUTNER. 
101  Nightingale  Lane,  Balham.  London.  S.  W.,  October  30,  1908. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Methods  of  Instruction"  named  in  the  preceding  Tabular 
Statement  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

I.  The  Manual  Method. — Signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing  are 
the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal 
objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  compre- 
hension and  use  of  written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance 
given  to  these  three  means  varies  in  dififerent  schools;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.  The  Manual  Alphabet  Method. — The  manual  alphabet  and  writ- 
ing are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
principal  objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the 
comprehension  and  use  of  written  language.  Speech  and  speech-read- 
ing are  taught  to  all  of  the  pupils  in  one  of  the  schools  (the  Western 
New  York  Institution)  recorded  as  following  this  method. 

III.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together  with 
writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and  facility  in  speech 
and  sp>eech-reading,  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  lan- 
guage, is  aimed  at.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  w*riting  as  an  auxiliary 
to  speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction;  but  they  are 
differences  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

IV.  The  Auricular  Method. — The  hearing  of  semi-deaf  pupils  is 
utilized  and  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances,  their  education  is  carried  on 
chiefly  through  the  use  of  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing. 
The  aim  .of  the  method  is  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of-hearing 
speaking  people  instead  of  deaf-mutes. 

V.  The  Combined  System. — Speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded 
as  ver>'  important,  but  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage as  regarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many 
cases  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  Manual  or  the  Manual  Alphal)et  method,  and,  so  far 
as  circumstances  permit,  such  method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems 
l>est  adapted  for  his  individual  case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are 
taught  where  the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor 
expended,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  some  of  the  pupils  are  taught 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by  the  Auricular  method. 
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INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Industries  Taught"  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabular  Statement,  are: 
Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Barbering  (Bar.),  Basket-making  (Bas.),  Black- 
smithing  (Bl.),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Book-keeping  (Bk.),  Bricklaying 
(Bri.),  Broom-making  (Br.),  Cabinet-making  <Cab.),  Calcimining  (Cal.), 
Carpentry    (Car.),    Chalk-engraving    (Ce.),    Cementing    (Cg.),    Chair- 
making  (Ch.),  China  painting  (Ch.),  Construction  work  (Con.),  Cooking 
(Ck.),   Clay-modeling   (CI.),   Coopery   (Co.),   Domestic  science   (Do.), 
Drawing    (Dra.),    Dressmaking    (Dr.),   Electricity    (El.),    Embroidery 
(Em.),  Engineering  (En.),  Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farming  (Fa.),  Flori- 
culture (Fl.),  Gardening  (Ga.),  Glazing  (Gl.),  Harness-making  (Ha.), 
House  decoration  (Hd.),  Half-tone  engraving  (He.),  Housework  (Ho.), 
Horticulture  (Hor.),  Ironing  (Ir.),  Knife  Work,  Knitting  (Kn.),  Laoe- 
making  (La.),  Leather  work  (Lea.),  Manual  training  (Man.),  Mattress- 
making   (Ma.),    Millinery    (Mi.),    Needlework   (Nw.),    Painting   (Pa.), 
Paper-hanging    (Pap.),    Photography    (Ph.),    Plastering    (PI.),    Plate- 
engraving   (Pe.),    Plumbing   (Plu.),    Pottery    (Po.),    Poultry   farming 
(Pf.),   Printing  (Pr.),   Pyrography   (P>^),  Raffia   (Ra.),  Sewing  (Se.) 
Shoemaking  (Sh.),  Shop  work.  Sign-painting  (Si.),  Sloyd  (SI.),  Stone- 
laying  (St.),  Stencil  work  (Ste.),  Tailoring    (Ta.),   Tin-work    (Tin.), 
Tray  work,  Typewriting  (Ty.),  Venetian  Iron  Work  (Ven.),  Weaving 
(Wea.),    Wood-carving    (Wc),  Wood-engraving  (We.),  Wood-turning 
(Wt. ),  Wood-working  (Ww. ),  Working  in  Iron  (Wi.),  and  the  use 
of  tools. 


AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF, 
NOVEMBER  10,  1908* 

Adams,  Albert  F.,  M.  A.  (gymnastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 
Adams,  C.  D.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 
Adams,  Ida  H.  (reading),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Mabel  E.,  B.  A.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Mary  B.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Some  changes  that  have  occurred  since  November  10,  1908,  are 
included  in  this  list.  Corrections  of  any  errors  or  omissions  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  editor  of  the  Annals. 
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Adams,  Nellie  E,  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Adrian,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sewing),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Agee,  Miss  A.  M.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Agnes,  Sister,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Aim^  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Akins,  Anna  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Albertine,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Alcorn,  Miss  A.  A.,  Moline  School,  Moline,  111. 

Alcorn,  Alice  M.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Alcorn,  Larry  M.  W^.,  Chicago  Day -Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Alcorn,  Rose  B.  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Alcorn,  Sophia  K.,  B.  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Alda,  Sister  (art).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Aldrich,  Sarah  (sloyd),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Allabough,  Brewster  R.,  B.,A.  (manual).  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Allen,  Anna  W^.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  (sewing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Allen,  Henrietta,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Allen,  Mary  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Allison,  Isaac,  E.  E.  (carpentry),  Kendall  School;  (engineering),  Gal- 
laudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alphonsus,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  South  St.  Louis. 

Alspach,  Lulu  Evelyn  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Altman,  Orrell  (sewing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Ames,  Elizabeth,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Bessie,  Albany  Home  School,  Allmny,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Emma  L.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Anderson,  Enga  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Anderson,  Gertrude  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Anderson,  CJ.  Walfrid  (printing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Anderson,  Ida,  Eau  Claire  School.  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  Scott  (Principal),  Swarthm ore  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Andrews,  Georgia  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Andrews,  Harriet  E.,  B.  S. (speech),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Andrews,  Helen  B.  (kindergarten,  oral).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Angeline,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Ang^lique-Marie,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Appleton,  D.  C.  (gardening),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Applewhite,  Alice,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Arbaugh,   Alice   (intermediate),    Pennsylvania   Institution,   Mt.   Airy. 

Arbaugh,  Laura  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Arbaugh,  Nell  E.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Archer,  Tunis  V.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Archibald,  Carrie  H.,  New  London  School,  New  London,  Wis. 

Archibald,  Margaret  (domestic  science).  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Archibald,  Orson,  B.  A.  (manui),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Argo,  W.  K.,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  (Superintendent),  Colorado  School,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

Armstrong,  Annie  (sewing),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  HI. 

Armstrong,  Laura  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Ck>lumbus,  Ohio. 

Arnold,  Allie  (in  training,  oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Arnold,  Mary  O.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Artingstall,  Margaret  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Asbury,  Richard  A.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ashcroft,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  (Superintendent),  Mackay  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Athanasia,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  Institute  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Chin- 
chuba.  La. 

Atkinson,  Mary  E.  (manual  department  and  dressmaking),  American 
School,  Hartford,  Conn, 

Atwood,  Ralph  H.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  0>limibus,  Ohio. 

Aur^e,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.» 

Austin,  A.  H.  (gardening  and  farming).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Austin,  Ida  M.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Austin,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Austin,  W.  H.  (gardening  and  dairying).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Avery,  Elizabeth  B.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Avondino,  Josephine  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Aymar,  Mary  A.,  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Babcock,  Lydia  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Cblumbus,  Ohio. 

Babson,  Grace  Gordon  (gynmastics),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Badger,  Vina  C.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

Baggerman,  Yetta  (oral),  Oklahoma  Institute,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Baily,  Joseph  J.  (Principal,  industrial  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baker,  Abby  T.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Baker,  John  P.  (wood-working,  etc.),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Baker,  Nettie  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Baker,  S.  Pierre,  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Balch,  Grace  A.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Baldwin,  Gertrude  P.  (cooking).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Jessie  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Balis,  James  C,  B.  A.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
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Balis,  Mrs.  Sylvia  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Ball,    Ernestine    Faye,    M.  A.    (Normal   Fellow),    Gallaudet   College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ballantyne,  Agnes  (dressmaking  and  millinery),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 
Ballard,  MeUville,  M.  S.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bamford,  Lillian  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Banford,  Jessie,  Ishpeming  School,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
Bangs,  Dwight  F.  (Superintendent),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 
Bannister,  Inah,  Albany  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bardes,  Henry  (shoemaking),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Barker,  Ethel  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Barker,  Frances  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Blanche,  M.  E.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Bamett,   W.    K.    (woodworking).   South  Carolina  Institution,   Cedar 

Spring,  S.  C. 
Barrager,  Myra  L.   (deaf-blind).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (deaf-blind),  Austin,  Texas. 
Barrett,  John  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Blufifs,  Iowa. 
Barron,  Mary  Grey,  B.  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Barry,  Katherine  E.  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  Colorado  School, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Bartlett,  Mary  C.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Barton,  Edwin  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Bartoo,  Dell  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Bateman,  George  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Bateman,  Julia  R.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Baugh,  John  J.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making).  Western  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Beaman,  Susan  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Beatrice,  Sister  M.  (manual),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Beattie,  Grace  M.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Beattie,  Mary  B.,  B.  A.  (primary  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Beatty,  Mary  Mays  (advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Thomas  (baking).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Beauregard,  Donald  (art),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Beck,  Cynthia  S.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
liecker,  Philip  F.  (shop  work),  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York. 
I^ford,  Mary  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Begg,  George  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Behymer,  Floss  A.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bell,  Frances,  M.  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
liell,  Ida  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
1^11,  Martha  C,  M.  A.  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Bell,  Marj'  ^oral),  Kentucky'  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

BeDows,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Day-SchooLs,  Chicago,  111. 

Benigns,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mar>-'s  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Bennett,  Florence  E.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  I'taJi, 

Bennett,  Josephine  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bennett,  Mar>'  E.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Benoit  Labre,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Benson,  Henr>'  G.  (printing),  Mar>'land  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Benvenuta,  Sister  M.  (cooking  and  laundr>ing),  St.  John's  Institute, 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Berg,  Albert,  M.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bengaud,  Marie  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordnam,  X.  Y. 

Berkeley,  Anne  Butler  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Bernhardt,  Annie  (dressmaking).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Berrj',  Amelia  E.  (articulation),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Berrj',  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Berr>-,  Louise  (primary*  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Best,  Harr>',  M.  A.  (articulation),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Betts,  Otis  A.  (advanced),  Central  Xew  York  Institution,  Rome,  X.  Y. 

Betts,  Sadie  F.  (drawing),  Central  Xew  York  Institution,  Rome,  N'.  Y. 

Betzold,  Clementine  (dressmaking),  Pennsj-lvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Bierl)Ower,  Fannie  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bierhaus,  Henr>'  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bigelow,  Mar>'  F.  (elementary  science),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Bigney,  Miss  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

Bill^ee,  Bertha  (dressmaking),  Xew  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X'.  J. 

Billings,  Carrie  E.  (Principal,  oral  department),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 

Bingham,  Cornelia  D.  (Director),  McCowen  Oral  School;  (Head  Assist- 
ant), Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Bishop,  Etta,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Bjorkquest,  Fred  W.  (leather  work),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Washington. 

Bjorlie,  Ignatius  (mathematics),  St.  Olaf  College,  Xorthfield,  Minn. 

Black,  Anna  M.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

Blackburn,  Alice  A.,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Blair,  C^ra  L.  (grade  work,  intennediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Xorthampton,  Mass. 

Blaker,  Allie  May  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Blandin,  Wallace  B.  (cabinet-work),  Clarke  School,  X'orthampton. 

Blankenship,  Lloyd  (art),  Xebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Xeb. 

Blattner,  J.  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal,  educational  department),  Texas 
School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Bledsoe,  John  F.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Man-land  School  for  Colored, 
Parkville,  Md. 
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Bliss,  Susan  E.  (Principal,  intermediate  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blondin,  £lizal)eth  L.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Blount,  W.  J.  (manual,  colored  department),  Kentucky  School,  Danville. 

Bock^e,  Martha  Oakley  (Principal),  New  England  Industrial  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Bodker,  Mrs.  Maggie  A.  (deaf-blind),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Boggs,  Sam.  C.  (carpentry),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ik)hn,  Bertha  (cooking),  Iowa  School,  Councils  BlufTs,  Iowa. 

lioland,  John  A.,  B.  A.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Bolyn,  Margaret  I.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ik)nd,  H.  M.  (printing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Bones,  Mary  J.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Booth,  Elizalxeth  A.  (oral),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Borgia,  Sister  M.,  Immaculate  Conception  Institution,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bork,  Emma  (mathematics),  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Best,  Elizal)eth,  B.  S.  (oral),  Arkansas  School,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B6ulware,  Cordia  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bourke,  Nora  A.,  St.  Joseph  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Bouslog,  Katherine  (dressmaking).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bowden,  Mrs.  Persis  S.,  New  England  Industrial  School, Beverly,  Mass. 

Bowles,  Bcttie  Lewis  (Supervisor  of  speech),  ITtah  School,  Ogdcn,  Utah. 

Bowles,  Wm.  A.  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Bowman,  Alice  O.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Bowman,  Blanche  M.  (oral),  North  CWolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Bowman,  Kate  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Boyd,  J.  N.  (baking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Boylan,  Mar>%  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Westchester,  X.  Y. 

Bradshaw,  Minnie  (sewing),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Brannigan,  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Branson,  II.  L.  (printing),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Branum,  William  O.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bray,  Ivy  (plain  sewing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Breckinridge,  Mar\'  S.,  Miss  Breckinridge's  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brehm,  F.  Elizal>eth  (speech).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Brendel,  Eleanore,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bretz,  Mary  Annette  (oral),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 

Breuninger,  H.  G.  (shoemaking),  Pennsj'lvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Briel,  William  A.  (tailoring),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Marj^'s  Institution,  Buffalo. 

Briggs,  Etta,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bright,  Helen  E.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brill,  T.  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Briscoe,  Frances  M.  (cooking  and  housekeeping),  Maryland  School  for 
Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
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Bristol,  E.  Morris  (printing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Britt,  Mazie  Florence,  B.  A.  (manual).  South  Dakota  School,  Siou?i 
Falls,  S.  D. 

Brock,  Frances  I.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Broderick,  Annie  (ironing).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  X.  Y. 

Brooks,  George  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Brown,  Candace  J.  (articulation),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man, 

Brown,  Edith  E.,  Streator  School,  Streator,  111. 

Brown,  Gertrude  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brown,  Grace  Thobum  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C 

Bro^-n,  Jess  (oral),  Western  Penns>'lvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park.  Pa. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Howard  V.  (sewing,  sloyd,  drawing,  etc.),  Mystic  Oral 
School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Brown,  Margaret  de  M.  (photography),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  lU. 

Brown,  PhiUp  H.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  carpentry')  •  Montana 
School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Brown.  Thomas  L.  (manual).  Michigan  School.  Flint,  Mich. 

Bruce,  Lula  May,  B.  S.  (oral),  Kentucky'  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Brummitt,  Edith  (manual),  Oklahoma  Institute,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Bruning,  Olivia  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 

Brj-ant,  Arthur  D.,  B.  Ph.  (drawing),  Gallaudet  College  and  Kendal] 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bryarly,  Katherine  Lee  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Buchanan,  Aldah  H.  (oral),  Xorth  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  X.  D. 

Buchanan,  Arthur  P.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  C.  P.  (needlework),  Xorth  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Buckingham,  Abigail    (oral),   Washington   State  School,    Vancouver. 

Buckingham,  Eva  E.  (articulation),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  Xew  Y'ork,  X'.  Y^ 

Buell,  Edith  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  advanced  grade).  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction,  Xew  York,  X'.  Y. 

Bull,  Marv'  (intellectual  department  and  fancy  work),  Ontario  Insti- 
tution, Belleville,  Ontario. 

Bumgardner,  J^  B.  (manual  and  industries),  Xew  Mexico  School,  Santa 
Fe,  X.  M. 

Bumgardner,  Xellie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Burchard,  Prudence  E.  (articulation),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  Xew  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 

Burdick,  Edward  S.  (articulation),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Burfield,  Fred  (gardening),  Kansas  School,  Olathe.  Kans. 

Burgess,  Lucia  (physical  culture),  Kansas  School.  Olathe,  Kans. 

Burke,  Miss  A.  M.,  Ontario  Institution.  Belleville.  Ontario. 

Burke,  Julia  A.  (art),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklv-n,  Fordham,  and 
West  Chester,  X.  Y. 
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Burke,  Mary  (machine  sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Sister  Mary  Anne  (Principal),  Le  CJouteulx  St.  Mary's  Institu- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Xellie  A.  (domestic  science).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Burns,  John  (tailoring),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Bums,  John  T.  (printing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burt,  William  \.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Superintendent),  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Burton,  Grace  C,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bush,  John  P.  (manual),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Busill,  Frances,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Butler,  A.  Evelyn  (articulation,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Buxton,  May  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Byers,  H.  B.  (tailoring).  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 

Byrne,  Anna  (baking),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Bj'rnes,  Agnes  S.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Byms,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Cadieux,  Rev.  J.  M.,  C.  S.  V.  (Director),  Male  Catholic  Institution,  Ville 
St.  Louis,  near  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Onada. 

Calahan,  Harriet  L.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Caldwell,  William  A.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  CslI. 

Caldwell,  William  A.  (colored  department),  Florida  School,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Calhoun,  Nannie  (kindergarten),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Calloway,  Marie  (physical  culture),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

Cameron,  Mary  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Camp,  Pauline  B.  (oral),  Northampton,  Mass. 

Campl>ell,  Miss  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Campbell,  Edward  C,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Ck)lo. 

Campbell,  W.  J.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Campbell,  Willa  (sewing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Canode,  W.  H. (tailoring),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Capelli,  Anthony  (printing),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 

Caperton,  Anna  (sowing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Carbee,  Annie  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Carlin,  Irene  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cirpenter,  Alice  B.  (sewing).  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carroll,  Owen  G.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Carter,  Clyde  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Carter,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Carter,  Maude  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carter,  W.  Hickman,  M.  A.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 

Curtwright,  J.  H.  (shoemaking  and  harnessmaking),  Kansas  School, 
Olathe,  Kans. 
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Carver,  I^eora  ^oralj,  Icma  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Ca«^m,  Mury  l).  ^oml),  Vinpnia  School,  Staunton.  Va. 

Cecilia,  Sinter  M.  ^Principal,,  Pitt^ljurg  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Chamljers,  William  H.  ^manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knox\ille,  Tenn. 

Chapin,  Alma  L.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

CTiapin,  Edward  L.,  B.  A.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Chapman.  W.  H.  ^farming),  Xel^raska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Charles,  Alexandre,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Charles,  Clarence  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Charles,  Elva  M.  (oral),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Chickering,  Rev.  John  W..  M.  A.  (Emeritus;  natural  science  and  peda- 
gog>'),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Chidcster,  Miss  J.  T.  (oral).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Chidester,  Miss  S.  W.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Childs,  Bessie  N.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Christian,   Alice  V.    (dressmaking  and  fancy  work).    North   Carolina 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Christman,  Frank  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Christman,  Mrs.  Stella  V.  (oral),  Kentuckj'  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Christmas,  Jeannette  J.  (primary*),  Penn.«>>'lvania  Institution.  Mt.  Air>'. 

Christy,  Nettie  L.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Farilmult,  Minn. 

Chrj'sante,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Clark,  Aljel  S.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Clark,  Annie  May  (art,  wood  car\'ing,  and  physical  culture),  (ieorgia 
School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

CTark,  Eliza  L.  (Principal),  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Clark.  Jennie  (dressmaking),  Penns\-lvania  Institution,  Mount  Air>',  Pa. 

Hark,  Marion  G.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Edward  Perkins,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Central  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Elizalwth  H.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Clarke,  Francis  D.,  M.  A.,  L-  H.  D.  (Superintendent),  Michigan  School, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Clarke,  Nell  (manual  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Clarke,  Thomas  P.  (Superintendent),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Clearman,  Amy  de  Coudre,  St.  Joeseph's  Institute,  West  (Thester,  N.  Y. 

Clearman,  H.  Beatrice  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Clearwater,  Edward  (carpentn'  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clean-,  Edward  P.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Clegg,  Florence  M.  (drawing,  sewing,  and  sloyd),  Rhode  Island  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Clevenger,  Margaret  E.   (sewing).  Western  Pennsj'lvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Clifford,  W.  H.  (printing),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
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Cloak,  Ellen  E.  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester. 
Cloud,  James  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
dowry.  Margaret  (Head  Teacher),  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis. 
Cobb,  Jennie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Eklge- 

wood  Park,  Pa. 
Cobum,  Alice  T.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Cochran,  J.  C.  (printing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Cochrane,  W.  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Coderer,  Samuel  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making).  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Coffin,  Addie  L.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Coker,  Charles  P.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Coleman,  D.  R.,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher), Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (manual  department  and  art).  South  Carolina 

Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Coleman,  Thomas  H.,  B.  A.  (retired,  1908),  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Collatt,  Myrtle  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Collings,  J.  W.  (carpentry),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
CoUings,  William  (carpentry),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Collins,  Mrs.  Ellen  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 
Come  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 
Comp,  Cliarles  £.  (printing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Compton,  Margaret  E.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Condon,  Anna  M.,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Cone,  OniUe  C^ark,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Congar,  Remington  (printing),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
ester, X.  Y. 
Congdon,  Henry  A.  (manual  training),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Conn,  Josephine  H.,  B.  L.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Conner,  Geo.   W.,    Ph.  B.    (caning  and   mattress-making),   Maryland 

School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Conner)',  Julia  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  intermediate  grade),  Institu- 
tion for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Connolly,  Mary  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Connor,  Wesley  O.  (Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Connor,  Wesley  ().,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Mexico  School, 

Santa  F4,  X.  M. 
Conrod.  Miss  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Constantia,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteubc  St.  Mar>''s  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Constantine,  Jolliette  E.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Anna  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg. 
Cook,  Joseph  R.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Manitol>a  Institu- 
tion, Winnipeg,  Man. 
Cooke,  Harry  (house  and  sign  painting),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Cool,  Mamie  (oral),  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Cooper,  Clara  V.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Cooper,  Lucile  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Cooper,  Mildred  H.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Cooper,  Ruth  H.,  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Cooper,  William,   B.    S.    (manual),    Maryland    School    for   Colored 
Parkville.  Md. 

Coplin,  Ethel  A.  (physical  culture),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Corcoran,  Katherine,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Corless,  Michael  (baking),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N^  Y. 

Comay,  Nellie  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Cornelia,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Corwin,  Mary  (art),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Corwin,  W.  R.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Cory,  Annetta,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Cosgrove,  Margaret  (Principal),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Cotton,   Minnie  L.,   B.   L.    (oral).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Coughlin,  C.  B.,  M.  D.  (Superintendent),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Coulter,  James  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cowan,  Ethel  (sewing),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Cox,  Mary  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cram,  Fannie  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Crampton,  Alice  L.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Crane,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cranwill,  Thomas  J.  (baking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Craven,  Thomas  M.  (shoemaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Crawford,  Ella  E.  J.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Crawford,  Esther  M.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Crawford,  Mary  (domestic  science),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Cresse,  S.  Mattison  (sloyd),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia. 

Croker,  Gertrude  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cronin,  John  J.  (Qhair-caninv),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Cross,  Florence  (articulation),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Crouter,  A.  L.  E.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cullen,    Barbara  C    (primary),    Pennsylvania   Institution,    Mt.    Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cullen,  Estelle  F.  (primary^  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Culver,  Ellen  I.,  Institution   for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cuneo,  Victor  A.  (baking),  Texas  School.  Austin.  Texas. 

Cunningham,  Bolton  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg. 

Cunningham,  May  (plain  sewing  and  dressmaking),  Mackay  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Curran,  Juliana,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Enoch  Henry,  M.  A.  (Principal),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CurrieT,  Kate  A.   (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cutbbertson,  Miss  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Ddllimore,  Ida  (sloyd),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Daly,  Creraldine  D.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

D&ly,  Margaret  A.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Daaiesls,  Caroline  S.  (mathematics,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School, 

.Vorthampton,  Mass. 
Daai^ls,  Ora  G.,  M.  A.,  68  Hawthorne  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Daaxrcr,  Susie  E.  (oral).  Western  Pennsj'lvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park.  Pa. 
Dav-^dson,  Bessie  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Dav^idson,  Samuel  G.,  M.  A.  (language  and  literature,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Davis,  Amanda  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Dav^is,  Daisy  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Davis,  Evangeline  (cooking),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  (sewing),  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh,N.  C. 
Davis,  Rebecca  E.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Davis,  Solon  P.  (drawing),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Davis,  William  H,,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Davis,  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Da^wes,  Rachel  (oral).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Dawson,  Ella  S.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Day,  Herbert  E.,  M.  A.  (natural  science),  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Dean,  Julia,  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
De  Champlain,  Oren  (leather  work),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
De  Grant,  A.  (shoemaking),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Deguin,  Lowena,  Ironwood  School,  Ironwood,  Mich. 
Delke,  William  (shoemaking) ,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Dellicker,  H.  Maude,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
DeLong,  Elizal^eth,  B.  A.  (manual),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
DeMotte,  Amelia  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
T)eMotte,Wm.  H.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 
Dempsey,  M.  (sewing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Denison,  Charlotte  E.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Denison.  James,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dent,  Alice,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

DePazzi,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dermody,  Mar>',  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Desmarais,  Moses  (cabinet-making),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 
D'Estrella,  Theophilus,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Dewar,  Frances,  Calumet  Day  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 
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Diehl,  Jennie  G.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Diemer,  Michel  (gardening).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Dillon,  Marie  Louise,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Dimmick,  Ella  J.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Divine,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Washington  8tat€  School,  Vancouver. 
Divine,  Mary  L.  (First  Assistant),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Dixon,  Anna  R.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 
Dixon,  Emilie  B.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Dixon,  Iva  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Doane,  Letitia  L.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Dobbins,  Emma  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
Dobyns,    Ashbel   Webster,    M.    A.    (Principal   hterary    department), 

Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Dobyns,  J.  R.,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  (Superintendent),  Mississippi  Institution, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Dold,  J.  D.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Domitien,  Sister  (shoemaking).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Donald,  Ida  M.  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School,  Colorada  Springs,  Colo. 
Doneghy,  Susan  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Donohoe,  M.  Lizzie  (grammar  grade).  School  47  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Dositheus,  Sister  M.   (Assistant  Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 

Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Doub,  Florence  W.  (drawing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Dougherty,  Margaret  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Douglass,  Anna  L.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Downing,  A.  U.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Dowrie,  John  (carpentry),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Drake,  Harley  D.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Draper,  Amos  G.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (mathematics  and  Latin),  Gallaudet 

College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Draper,  Estella  M.  (manual  training),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Driggs,  Frank  M.  (Superintendent),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Driscoll,  Timothy  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Driscoll,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Drucker,  Adolf  (tailoring).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Drusedum,  William  F.  (baking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Dudley,  Jessie  G.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Duff,  Jessie  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Duggan,  May  E.,  Lake  Linden  School,  Lake  Linden,  Mich.  ^ 

Dumon,  Lucie  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dunbar,  Eva  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Duncan,  Elizabeth  M.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Duncan,  Mary  (primary),  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Dunlap,  S.  Cornelia  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Dunn,  Ethel  A.  (drawing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Durant,  Emily  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  basketry),  Maryland  School 

for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Dutch,  Mary  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Dwyer,  Miss  B.  E.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dwyer,  Loretta  T.  (primary).  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Earle,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Earle,  James  (baking),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Earle,  Rossi  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Eccleston,  Mary  McCall,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eckert,  Alice  C.  (kindergarten,  articulation).  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  Anna  L.  (kindergarten,  articulation).  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  J.  C.  (carpentry),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Eddy,  Frances  M.  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Eddy,  J.  Holbrook  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Eddy,  Mabel  G.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Eden,  Lavinia  J.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Edgar,  Bessie  M.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Eggee,  Mina  (industrial),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Eggee,  Pearl  (sewing),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Eickhofif,  Arlington  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Eldridge,  Charles  H.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Eldridge,  Sallie  G.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Elwood,  Caroline  F.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ely,  Charles  R.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (natural  science),  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ely, Charles  W.,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  Maryland  School.  Frederick. 
Ely,  Grace  D.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Emerentia,  Sister  M.  (printing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo.  \.  Y. 
Emerson,  Mrs.  Carrie  (domestic  science),  Washington  State  School, 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Emerson,  Grace,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Emm^lie  Gamelin,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Engleman,  Elise  C.  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Engleraan,  Josephine  H.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Ensworth,  Florence  Josephine   (Normal  Student),  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Erd,  Robert  L.,  B.  A.,  (physical  culture),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ernn,  Annie  McD.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
Eugte de Cordoue,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Euphemia,  Sister  M.  (art),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 
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Euritt,  G.  D.  (senior  class),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Euritt,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Eusebe  de  Verceil,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Eusebius,  Sister  M.  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  Le  Oouteulx  St.  Mary's 

Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Evans,  Miss  A.  M.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Evans,  Deborah  (dressmaking),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Evariste,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Eves,  Lauretta  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Evoy,  Margaret,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Ewer.  Eva.  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

Fairbank,  Marion  E.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Fanning,  Miss  M.  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Famham,  Exiith  H.  (physical  training).  School  47  Manhattan,   X.  Y. 

Faui)el,  George  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Mar>'land  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Fay,  Allan  Bradshaw,  M.  A.,  (Latin),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Fay,  Edward  Allen,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Vice-President;  languages),  Gallau- 
det College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fay,  Elizabeth  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fay,  Gilbert  O.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Fay,  Helen  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fearon,  James  (Principal),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

Feasley,  Carolyn  M.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feinstein,  Sara  (kindergarten),  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  (Cincinnati,  O. 

Feland,  Mias  Cooper,  Xew  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  X.  M. 

Feldner,  Wilhelmina  (cooking),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

F^iicienne,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fenner,  Sarah  H.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ferguson,  Elizabeth  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferguson,  Frances  (in  charge  speech  department),  Arkansas  Institute, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ferguson,  >^rs.  L.  W.,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Fesenbeck,  Caroline  (manual),  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Field,  Alice  M.  (arithmetic,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
XcMlhampton,  Mass. 

Field,  Georgie  L.,  B.  A.  (science,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School, 
XcMthampton,  Mass. 

Finch,  Marion  E.  (manual),  Xebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Xebr. 

Finlay,  Clara  L.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Firth,  Emma  M.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fischer,  Bertha  (drawing).  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fish,  Helen  E.,  B.  A.  (seizing).  Central  Xew  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Fish,  Kate  H.  (Principal),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Fisher,  Alice  S.,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fisk,  Pauline  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Pa. 

Fiske,  Stella  (art),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  AVis. 
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Fitigerald,  Anna  (drawing),  North  Dakota  School,  Devirs  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

FiUgerald,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Flagg,  Helen  J.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Flatley,  Anna  M.,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Flatley,  Matild,  Madison  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Flatley,  M.  Stella  (Head  Teacher),  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

FUvie  Domitille,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fliehman,  Mary  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Flock,  Edith,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Flowers,  Thomas,  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

FKnn,  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Foley,  Julia  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Fonner,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Ford,  MissC,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Forrest,  Margaret  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Forrester,  T.  C.  (Head  Teacher  and  manual  training),  Montana  School, 
Boulder,  Mont. 

Forsythe,  Kathryn,  B.  A.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fosdick,  Charles  P.  (gardening),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Foster,  Rachel  E.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fox,  Thomas  Francis,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (academic  grade  and  Librarian), 
New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  Anna  M.  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  Mrs.  Fanny  W.  (sewing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe. 

Francis,  John  (painting),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Francois  de  Chantal,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Francois  de  Sales,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fran(,-ois-Xavier,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frank,  Henrj',  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fraser,  Jessie  (in  training),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frazey,  Alice  B.,  B.  A.,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Freck,  Katherine  E.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Freeman,  Samuel  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Friedman,  Rhea  R.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Friereon,  James  M.  (manual  department  and  printing).  South  Caro- 
lina Inistitution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Fritz,  I.  (cooking),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Fritz,  Katherine  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Fritz,  Ma[)el  E.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Fuller,  Priscilla  A.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Fuller,  Sarah  (Principal),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Fullington,    Angeline   B.    (oral),    Western   Pennsylvania   Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Katharine,  Rice  Lake  School,  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 
Funk,  Mary  L.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gabrielli,  Joseph  (printing),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gaiennie,  Gervais  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Gaillard,  Theresa  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (manual).  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Gale,  Edward  P.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Gale,  Lavinia,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gallaudet,  Edward  Miner,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (President;  moral  and  polit- 
ical science),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Galliver,  Louise  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gamble,  Ma  tie  B.,  Platteville  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Hannah  I.,  Appleton  School,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Isaac  B.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Garfield,  Lena  G.  (sloyd),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Garrett,  Edward  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge. 

Garrett,  Mary  S.  (Principal),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Garrity,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Gartrell,  Mary  P.,  M.  A.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Gaston,  Cambria  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gaston,  W.  B.  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Gaw,  Albert  C,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.  (history,  English,  and  articulation), 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gaw,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  (articulation),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gaw,  Lewis  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gawith,  Frances  W.  (Teacher  in  charge,  intermediate  department), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Gebhardt,  Emma  W.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Geddes,  James  T.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Grent,  Edna  D.  (kindergarten).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

George;  Albert,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

George,  Dudley  Webster,  M.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville. 

George,  Vira  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Georges,  Albert,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gerend,  Rev.  M.  M.  (Superintendent),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis, 
Wis. 

Germanus,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gervase,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gethings,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
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Gibbs,  Fred  L.  (tailoring),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
GibsoTi,  Ann  M.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
G/teon,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (dressmaking),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
Gielc^'w,  Rev.   William,   B.  A.   (Superintendent;  religious  instruction), 

E'va.Dgelical  Lutheran  Institution,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gillx^rt,  Charles  H.  (carpentry  and  sloyd),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 
Gilk^y,  Benjamin  T.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Gillet^t,  Alma  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Gillctt,  Charles  P.  (Superintendent),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Gin^^ira,  Mildred  I.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Girdlcr,  Carrie  W.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Glai:&oy,  Sister  M.   Benedict   (Superintendent),   St.   Francis  Xavier's 

School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Glazier,  Miss  E.  R.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Glexui,  Frances  L.  (Supervising  Principal,  oral  work),  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Goddard,  Josephine  L.  (speech  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
God'win,  Arthur  J.  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Gogg^,  Aime  Page  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Cfompertz,  Anita,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Goodell,  Mary  E.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
(loodloe,  Nannie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega 
Goodspeed,  Esther,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Goodwin,    Edward    McK.,    M.  A.    (Superintendent),    North    Carolina 

School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Goodwin,  James  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Goolslje,  Winnie  G.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Gordon,  Miss  C.  L.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Gordon,  E.  L.  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 
Gordon,  F.  M.  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Gordon,  Kathalena  W.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Gordon,  Mary  L.,  B.  A.,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Gorman,  Kate  (sewing),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Goucher,  Leonard  (manual  training),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Goveia,  Samuel  (shoemaking),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Gowsell,  Hattie  M.  (domestic  science),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 
Orddy,  Theodore,  B.  L.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Grainger,  Marj'  E.  (art),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Granger,  Audria  J.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Grant,  T.  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Graves,  Cora,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gray,  Mabel   H.   (grade  work,   primary  department),   Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Gray,  W.  F.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
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Grear,  Inez  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Greaves,  Martha  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Green,  Elizabeth  T.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Green,  Grace  G.  (physical  training),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Green,  Lettie  C.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Green,  Mildred,  Penns>'lvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Greener,  Augustus  B.  (intermediate)    Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Greener,  Louise  May  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gregory,  Seth  W.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Griffin,  Mary  E.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Griffin,  Patrick  (shoemaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buflfalo,  \.  Y. 

Griffiths,  John  (agriculture),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Grimes,  Katharine  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Racine  School,  Racine,  Wis. 

Grimes,  Mary  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Grimmet,  Doeia  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gritzka,  Charles  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Gross,  Henry,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow,  Charles  M.,  Sr.  (retired,  1901),  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Dan- 
\nlle,  Ky. 

Gnipp,  Florence,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Gruver,  Cora  Elizabeth  (primar>'),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Gniver,  Elbert  A.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Institution 
for  Improved  Instruction,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Gruver,  Minnie,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsj'lvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Guinness,  Stella  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Gustin,  Eva  I.  (intermediate),  Pennsj-lvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>*,  Pa. 

Guthrie,  Fannie  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 

Haeseler,  Charlotte  S.  (primarj-),  Pennsj'lvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Haeseler,  Helen  M.  (primary),  Penns>'lvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Pa. 
Hagerty,  Thomas,  B.  A.   (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 

Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Hagyard,  Eva  M.  (oral),  .\labama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hall,  Elizabeth,  Xew  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
Hall,  Harriet    C.   (articulation),  Xew    York   Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Hall.  Herold  M.  (printing),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Hall,  Inez  (art),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Hall.    Margaret    (dressmaking    and    sewing),    Manitoba    Institution, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
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Hall  Percival,  M.  A.  (applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy  and  in  charge 
department  of  articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hall,  T&cy  (sewing),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

HalpeD,  Rosa  H.  (number  and  language).  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Half*.  George  W.  (manual),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Hakted,  Robert  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  JacksonWlle,  111. 

Hamaker.  Marion  F.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  Bertha  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Ed.  (carpentn*).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Hamilton,  Harriet  E.  (retired),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton.  Lydia  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  lU. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  (cabinet -making).  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hammond,  Almira,  (jieorgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Hammond,  Ethel^i-j-n  M.  (blind-deaO,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hammond.  Henrj*  C,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Kansas  School,  Olathe. 

Hancock,  E.  Frances  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Hancock,  Sudie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Handley,  Jayne  L.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Hanmer,  Stella  B.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Hanretty,  Josephine  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West 
Chester,  X.  Y. 

Hansen,  Blanche  M.,  B.  A.  (blind-deaO,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Harbert,  H.  M.  (printing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Hardy,  Xom  (sewing  and  fancy  work).  Arkansas  Institute.  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Harkness,  Mrs.  Mollie  (cooking).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Hannan,  Augusta  (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Harmon.  May  B.  (general  housework).  Western  Xew  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Harper,  Lucy  C.  (oral).  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Hock,  Ark. 

Harper,  Ruth  A.  (gj'mnastics),  .American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Harrell.  Mrs.  F.  A.  (intermediate),  Texiis  School  for  Colored.  Austin. 

Harris,  L.  Isiil>el,  Maine  School,  Portland.  Me. 

Harris.  X.  Lee  (leather  work),  Indiana  School.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hart,  Alice  V.  (dressmaking).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York.  X.  Y. 

Hart,  Effie  V.  (aural),  Arkansas  Institute.  Little  Hock,  -Ark. 

Haney,  Annie  (intennediate).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Pa. 

Harwood.  Mattie  P.,  Xorthern  Xew  York  Institution,  Malone,  X.  Y. 

Hatfield,  (Jertrude  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Haupt,  Hemline  M.  (oral),  Mar>iand  School.  Frederick,  Md. 

Hausman,  Cterritt  (carpentrj-),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
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Ha  vice,  Warren  (baking),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hay,  Kate  E.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Hayden,  Josephine,  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Hayden,  Mary  (ironing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Hayes,  Morris  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Hays,  A.  D.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Hazel  ton,  Thomas  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Healy,  Mary  (dressmaking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Heck,  Mathias  (shoemaking),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Hedrick,  Maude  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Heflybower,  Mamie  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Heizer,  Evelyn  B.*  (Supervising  Principal,  primary  grades),  Indiana 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hemvig,  Rachel  (laundry),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hendee,  Mrs.  Ida  G.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Henderson,  Carrie  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Clara  (domestic  science),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Henderson,  David  (shoemaking),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Henderson,  Mattie  D.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

Hendricks,  Anna  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendricks,  Ernest  J.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Florida 
School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Henne,  Ezra  S.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hennigan,  L.  L.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Louisiana  School, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hepworth,  Walter  A.  (painting,  etc.),  Penns>'lvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa. 

Herdman,  Pearl  W.  (oral),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hereford,  Sarah  T.  (sewing),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Herman,  Mrs.  Kate  S.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Herold,  Otto  C.  (drawing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airj-,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hersinger,  J.  (shoemaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Hesley,  Augustus  (engraving),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Hewitt,  Edwin  (agriculture),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Hickman,  Ida  L.  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Hicks,  Sarah  E.  (primarj').  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  C.  H.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Pinckney,  M.  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  Marion  C,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hill,  Martha  M.  (Principal),  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  M.,  B.  A.  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hilliard,  Mary  W.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Pa. 

Hillman,  Edith  A.,  B.  A.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hilton,  Andrew  J.  (shoemaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hine,  Lola  C.  (kindergarten  industrial  work),  Institution  for  Improved 

Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hintrager,  Ada,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hisey,  Nora  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hobart,  Almira  I.,  B.    S.    (oral),   Wisconsin  School,   Delavan,   Wis. 
Hobart,  Elsa   L.  (language   and   arithmetic),    Horace   Mann   School, 

BoBton,  Mass. 
Hobart,  Kate   F.    (language   and   manual   training),    Horace   Mann 

School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hockensmith,    Frances    (oral),    Oklahoma    School,    Sulphur,    Okla. 
Hodgson,  Edi^nin  A.,  M.  A.  (printing),  New^  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hoeffler,  Anna  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hoffman,  E.  Jane,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Hofsteater,  H.    McP.    (manual  department  and  printing),   Alabama 

School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hofsteater,  Idrs.  Olive  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hoge,  Leslie  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Holden,  A.  N.,  San  Francisco  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Holden,  Mrs.  Jennie  Bright  (Principal),  San  Francisco  School,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Holderby,  R.  A.  P.  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Holland,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Texas. 
Holloway,  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Holt,  Ellerbe  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Holz,  Otto  (Imking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Hook,  Belle  M.  (manual  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Hoopes,  Mary  C.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Hoover,  Susan  C,  B.  S.  (cooking),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hot^hkiss,  J.  Burton,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (history  and  English),  Gallaudet 

College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Houghton,  Glenna  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Houser,  Bessie,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Howard,  Carrie  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Howard,  Essie  BeUe  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Hower,  Harry  (baking),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Hewlett,  Mary  M.,  Menominee  School,  Menominee,  Mich. 
Howson.  James  W..  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley.  Cal. 
Hoxie,  Elizabeth  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Hoyt,  Julia  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Hubbard,  Paul  D.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Hubbard,  Willis  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Huddle,  Nannie  Z.  (art),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Hufford,  Josephine,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Huggard,  Amy  L.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
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Hughes,  Peter  T.,  B.  P.,  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Hughes,  Winifred,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 
Humphries,  Wm.  W.  (deaf-blind),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
Hunsicker,  Agnes  E.  (cooking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton. 
Hunt,   Ethel  A.   (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Hunt,  Lyman  M.  (manual  and  industrial).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux 

Falls,  S.  D. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  L.  M.  (sewing).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Hunter,  Annie  May,  B.  S.  (primary  handicraft),  North  Carolina  School, 

Morganton,  N.  C: 
Hunter,  Elizabeth  C.  (primary'  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hunter,  Lora,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Hunter,  Marjorie  (cooking),  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,   N.  Y. 
Hunter,  Pat  tie   S.    (oral   and    manual),    South    Carolina    Institution^ 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Hunter,  William  S.,  B.  A.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Hurd,  Mrs.  Anna  C,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Hurd,  Edwin  G.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 
Hurlburt,  Ethel  (sewing),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Hurley,  Margaret,  Wausau  School,  Wausau,  Wis, 
Huseby,  Susie  (sewing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Ignace  de  Loyola,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
I  jams,  Mary  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Ildephonse,  Sister  (cooking).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Ingram,  H.  L..  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Ingram,  Monroe  (colored  department),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Irish,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.,  B.  A.,  La  Oosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Irma,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Marj'^s  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Irvin,  John  M.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Irvine,  Sarah  K.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jackman,  Mabel,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Jackson,  Miss  M.  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jacques,  Olive  M.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

James,  Ada,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

James,  Helen  P.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Jameson,  Annie  E.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jameson,  Dollie  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jansen,  Anna  (ironing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jastremski,  Ernestine  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Jean  du  Sacre  Coeur,  Sister  (art).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Jeanne  d'Aza,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,   P.  Q. 

Jenkins,  Alice,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.   Isabel  V.   (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
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Jenkins,  Weston,  M.  A.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jensen,  John    Charles   (woodwork),   California   Institution,  Berkeley. 
Jeremia,  Sister  M.  (articulation),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Jernigan,  J.  H.  (shoe  and  harness  making),  Louisiana  School,  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
Jewell,  Ella  B.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania   Institution,   Edgewood 

Park.  Pa. 
Jewell,  Grace  M.  (manual).  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluflfs,  la. 
Jewell,  Thomas  H.,  671  Vaughan  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Joanna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  A.  J.  (shoemaking),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
Johnson,  Fanny  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Johnson,  George  T.  (printing).  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  George  T.  (tailoring),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  X.  Y. 
Johnson,  Jennie  (),,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Johnson,  Joseph  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnson,  J.  L.   (woodworking),   New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,   N.   J. 
Johnson,  Kathryn  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Johnson,  Richard  Otto  (Superint€jident  and  Principal),  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Johnson,  S.  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnson,  W.  S.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnston,  Effie,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Joiner,  Enfield,  B.  A.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jones,  Clarence  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Eleanor  (onil),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Jones,  Eleanor  P.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Jones,  Elizal)eth  A.  (physical  culture).  Home  for  Training  in  Speech, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jones,  Elizabeth  Ogweu  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Jones,  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 
Jones,  Mal)el  Kingvsley  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Jones,  Margaret  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Nannie  M.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Jones,  Roy  (kalsomining  and  plastering),  Arkansas  Institute,   Little 

Rock,  .\rk. 
Jones.  Stephen  Clarence  (manual  department  and  printing),  Virginia 

School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Jones,  W.  I),  (shoemaking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Jones,  William  G.,  M.  A.  (primary),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Winifred,  B.  A.,  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Jordan,  Ella  C.  (Assistant  Principal;  history),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Helen  K.  (oral),  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  III. 
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Joseph,  Sister  Isaie,  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Joseph,  Sister  M.  J.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Joyce,  M.  (dress-making),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Jutt,  August  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kachler,  WiUis  S.  (carpentry).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roches- 
ter, X.  Y. 

Kann,  Frieda  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Karcher,  G.  (carpentry  and  woodwork).  North  Carolina  School,  Mor- 
ganton,  X.  C. 

Katen,  May,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Kaufman,  Fred  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kearney,  Alfred  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Keating,  Joseph  (Principal),  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  X.  B. 

Keckeissen,  Jeannette,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 

Keefer,  Mazie  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn.  - 

Keeler,  Mrs.  Rosa,  Ashtabula  School,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Keene,  E.  L.  (printing),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kehoe,  Ida  B.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Keller,  Miss  M.  H.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Kellogg,  Elizabeth  B.  (manual),  X^orth  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

KeUogg,  Katherine  L.  (art),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 
Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

KeUy,  Emma,  Reno  Margulies  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Kemp,  Elmo  V.  (gymnastics  and  printing),  Montana  School,  Boulder. 

Kennedy,  Mary  Alma  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fcnrd- 
ham,  X.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Xannie  C,  Dayton  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Kennewell,  Lina  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kennison,  S.  Helen,  Xew  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Kenny,  Elsie  L.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kent,  Eliza  (retired,  1908),  Old  Mission,  Mich. 

Kern,  Fred  (carpentry),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 

Kerr,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kerr,  Susan  Buckles  (cooking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Ketel,  John  (carpentry  and  farm  work),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Institute,  Xorth  Detroit,  Mich. 

Key,  J.  A.  (cabinet-making),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Kibby,  Serena  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kidder,  Eklna  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 

Kidder,  Katherine  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  X.  Y. 

Kiesel,  Theodore  A.,  B.  Ph.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kilgore,  Miss  Willie  Lee,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School  for  CJolored, 
ParkviUe,  Md. 

Kilpatrick,  Mary  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Kilpatrick,  Walter  M.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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Kimball,  Fannie  P.,  B.  A.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

King,  Ada  R.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

King,  Clyde  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

King,  Mrs.  Emma  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

King,  Jennette  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

King,  Katherine,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

King,  Mabel  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

King,  Marian,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

King,  S.  W.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Arkansas  Institute, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kinnaird,  Angle  C,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Kinnaird,  Sarah  M.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Kinsley,  Grace  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Kinsley,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kirkhuff,  Jacob  D.,  M.  A.,  (arithmetic,  advanced  department),  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kiricpatrick,  Anna  B.,  M.  S.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kirkpatrick,  Helen  F.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Kirkpatrick,  Sallie  (sewing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Eiscaden,  Annie  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Klein,  Jacob  (tailoring).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Klopfer,  Rev.  Stephen  (Christian  doctrine),  St.  John's  Institute,  St. 
Francis,  Wis. 

Enauss,  Mabel,  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Kneafeey,  Loretta  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker,  Mary  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Knight.  Emma  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Knisely,  Xora  Belle,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Knopf,  Helen,  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Knox,  Emma  D.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Koehler,  Grace  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Kosik,  Felix  (shoemaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kranzusch,  Clara  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kribs,  H.  Ray,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Krueger,  Minnie  Bell,  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Kupfer,  Walter  S.  (physical  training),  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kutzleb,  Alvin  L.,  B.  S.  (printing),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Lackey,  Lillian  B.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
La  Crosse,  Edwin  Louis,  B.  Ph.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
LaFreniere,  A.  T.  (barbering),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
La  Grange,  Nell  C.  (in  training,  oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lambert,  Floy  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lamont,  Nancy  C,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Lamson,  Cioa,  G..  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lang,  Edward  J.  (carpentry),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Lang,  William  H.  (shoemaking  and  harness-making),  Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Mo. 
Lange,  Paul,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
La  Porte,  Zoe  (sewing).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Larsen,  Betsy  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Larsen,  Fred  C.  (printing),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Larson,  Lars  M.,  B.  A.,  Santa  Fe,  X.  M. 
Larson,  Xephi  (carpentry),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  irtah. 
La  Rue,  Ida  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
La  Rue,  Sallie  J.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Lashbrook,  Charles  L.  (printing).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 
Lathrop,  Bessie  S.  (wood-carving),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lathrop,  Susanne  (drawing),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  S.  H.  (manual),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Layton,  Ninette  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Leadbetter,  Ruth  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Leake,  Gertrude  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Lee,  Charlotte  E.,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  (natural  science  and  geography,  grammar 

department),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lee,  Jennie  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Lee,  Olav,  M.  A.  (Latin),  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 
L4on  le  Grand,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Leona,  Sister  M.  (dressmaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Leonard,  Bessie  N.  (Teacher  in  charge,  primary  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Leonard,  Eleanor  C,  B.  A.  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Leu,  Barbara  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Leverett,  Amm6e  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lewis,  Emily  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Lewis,  Mattie,  West  Houston  St.,  Sherman,  Tex. 
Libby,  Mabel  J.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Lillard,  Sadie  (primary  oral),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Lilley,  Thomas  (bookbinding),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lima,  Sister  Mary  Rose  de,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Lindsley,  Imogen  (domestic  science),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Lindstrom,  Thure  Axel  Walter,  B.  A.,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Linn,  CSeorgina,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Linthicimi,  John  C.  (shoemaking).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 
Livingston,  Bertha  (librarian),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Lloyd,  Elisabeth  M.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Lloyd,  George  B.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Lloyd,  Mary  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,' N.  Y. 
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Lloyd,  Mildred  (oral),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Lloyd,  Rowland  B,,  B.  A.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lloyd,  W.  H.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lost,  Mary  J.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Locklier,  A.  B.  (shoemaking).  South  Carolina  Institution,  C^ar  Spring. 

Loggias,  BeUe  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Long:,  J.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher,  academic  and  first  intermediate 

gr&cies,  manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Long,  Littleton  A.,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Long,   Margaret  A.  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Long,  Morris  T.  (manual,  colored  department),  Kentucky  School,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. 
Loag,  Nora  V.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lorer^i,  Fred  (sloyd  and  cabinet-making),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
LoreKLz,  Rosa  (dressmaking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Loiiglibridge,  Mary  J.  (general  housework),  Institution  for  Improved 

Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Loixglibridge,  Eliza  (dressmaking).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 
Loiirdes,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Lowe,  George  M.  (carpentry),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Lovirrey,  Frances  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
hicsLfi,  Frances   (articulation,   advanced   department),    Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Luc£Ls,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Lucy,  Sister  M.   (sewing  and  fancy  work),  St.  John's  Institute,  St. 

Francis,  Wis. 
Ludwig,  A.  L.   (shoemaking),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lutz,  Ida  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lyle,  Elizal)eth  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Lyle,  Mary  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Lyne,  Mary  McDowell  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Lynes,  Evelyn  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Lyon,  Gertrude  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Lyon,  Rol>ert  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lyons,  Patrick  Joseph,  B.  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester. 

McArdle,  Sadie,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 

McBrayer,  Oscar  E.  (farming  and  gardening),  North  Carolina  School, 

Morganton,  N.  C. 
McCafferty,  Nell  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
McClarj',  Addie  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
McClar}',  Mattie  (in  training,  oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
McClellan,  Grace  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McClelland,  Frances  I.,  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
McClelland,  Mary  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
McClure,  Mrs.  Carrie  J.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
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McClure,  George  M.,  M.  A.  (manual  and  printing),  Kentucky  Institu- 
tion, Danville,  Ky. 
McConnell,  J.  W.  (painting),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
McCord,  Jeannette  Hope  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
McCowen,  Mary,  B.  D.  (Principal),  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
McCoy,  T.  P.  (woodworking),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
McCray,   William   £.    (blacksmithing   and   wagon-making),    Missouri 

School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
McCue,  D.  C.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
McCully,  May  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McDaniel,  Nettie  (Assistant  Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring. 
McDermid,  D.  W.  (Principal),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
McDonald,  Alex  C.  (carpentry),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
McDonald,  James  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Alabama  School, 

Talladega,  Ala. 
McEvoy,  Sarah  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
MacFarlane,  Etta  E.,  Saginaw  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Mcfarlane,  Jessie,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
McFarlane,  John  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
McGee,  Mattie  (dressmaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
McGhee,  Josephine  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester, 

N.  Y. 
McGill,  Margaret  S.   (Director,  kindergarten  and  articulation),  New 

York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McGoodwin,  Josie  May,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
McGourty,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
McGrath,  Ellen  C.  (grammar  grade),  School  47  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
McGrath,  Florence  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
McGregor,  Robert  P.,  M.  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 
McGuigan,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  H.  (Superintendent),  Mystic  Oral  School, 

Mystic,  Conn. 
McGuire,  Donald  S.  (manual  training),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 

ParkviUe,  Md. 
Mcllvaine,  E.  J.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Mcllvane,  John  Add.,  Jr.,  B.  A.  (advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Maclntyre,  Mary  B.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McKee,  Margaret  V.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
McKee,  Noble  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Superintendent),  Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Mo. 
McKee,  William  F.   (shoemaking).  Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
McKeen,  Frances  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
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McKinley,  Frances  (Head  teacher),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

McKinley,  Mae  Belle  (oral).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

McKoy,  T.  P.  (woodworking),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

McLane,  Willie  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  Florida  School,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

McLaughlin,  Clayton  L.,  Ph.  B.  (mathematics).  Western  New  York 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

McLaughlin,  James  D.  (Superintendent),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

McLean,  Miss  (sewing).  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

McLean,  Miss  M.  (dressmaking  and  fancy  work),  Halifax  Institution, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

McLendon,  Mrs.  Vaiden  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

McLeod,  Ida,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Granada. 

McLeod,  MiBs  (manual),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

McMahon,  Horace  (sloyd),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

McMullen,  0.  H.  (carpentry),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

MacXair,  Sarah  H.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McNamar,  Lena  B.   (intermediate).  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

McNamar,  Mary,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

MacNees,  E.  Ellen,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

MePhee,  James  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

McSheny,  Eliza  S.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

McWhirter,  Mrs.  A.  B.  (industrial).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Mack,  Lura  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 

Mackay,  Annie,  B.  A.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Magennis,  Thomas  (Superintendent),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Maher,  Henry  (barbering),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Mahoney,  Catherine,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Malloiy,  Mabelle,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MaUory,  Virgil  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Malone,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Mandell,  Annie  S.  (cooking),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Mann,  Matthew  R.    (Assistant   Superintendent),    Tennessee   School, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Manning,  Arthur  Clarence,  M.  A.,  (history  and  Latin,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manning,  Bridget  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Mansfield,  Mary  P.,  B.  A.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marbut,  Musa,   M.  A.    (intermediate),   Pennsylvania  Institution,   Mt. 

Aiiy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marcosson,  Mrs.  Belle  L.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 
Mapcosson,  Max.  N.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 
Maizes,  Mrs.  A.  Reno  (Principal),  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York. 
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Marie  Agathange,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Ahatole,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Rose,  Sister  (Superior),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Celeste,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  de  Bonsecours,  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  de  la  Compassion,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  des  Neiges,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  du  Bon  Oonseil,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  Ignace,  Sister  (weaving).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  L^onille,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Nazaire,  Sister  (Directress  of  school),  Female  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Marie  R^para trice.  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  S^phora,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Victor,  Sister  (mattress-making).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Markley,  Edwin  (Physical  Director),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Marr,  Annie  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marr,  Margaret  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Marsh,  Rose  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Marshall,  William  N.  (manual),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Martin,  A.  M.  (colored  department),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

Martin,  Mrs.  Allie  (Principal  colored  department),  Arkansas  Institute, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  (^eorge  D.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mary  L.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Martin,  Paul  H.,  M.  A.  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Ida. 

Martina,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Martina,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Marty,  Friede  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Marvin,  Maude  Inez,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sister  (Principal),  Notre  Dame  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mary  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mashburn,-  Arthur  G.    (Superintendent),   Arkansas   Institute,    Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Mason,  Ernest  (carpentry,  wood-carving,  etc.),  Mackay  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Mathews,  Lillian  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mathia,  Sister  M.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Mathilde  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (Assistant  Superior;  art),  Female 
Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Matthias,  Sister  M.  Agnes,  I^e  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 

Maughan,  Elizabeth,  B.  S.   (domestic  science),  Utah  School,  Ogden. 

Maurice,  Sister  M.  (primary),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Mauzy,  Christine  M.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
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Mayer,  Wm.  (painting  and  paper-hanging),  Ohio  School,  Ck>lumbu6,  O. 

Mayne,  Delle  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Maybury,  Margaret  S.,  Traverse  City  School,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Maywood,  Margaret  P.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Medcraft,  Mollie  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Meigs,  M.  Louise  (geography),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Meldrum,  Kate  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Menieraer,  Herbert  J.,  M.  A.  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Huldah  R.  J.  (art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Merrill,  Anna  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Messenger,  Charles  A.  (woodworking).  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Metiger,  Albert  (gardening).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meyer,  Herman  W.  (language,  articulation,  arithmetic,  Bible  stories), 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Michael,  W.  H.  (painting),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Michaelson,  Edward  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Mihm,  L.  W.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Miller,  Charles  M.  (manual,  colored  department).  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tution, Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Miller,  Edna  R.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miller,  Eva  (art).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  John  C.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Linda  K.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miller,  Robert  C,  B.  L.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Milligan,  Laurence  E.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Montana  School,  Boul- 
der, Mont. 

Minter,  Matthew  (shoemaking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Mirrielees,  Dorris  I.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Mirrielees,  Ruchiel  A.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Mitchell,  A.  F.  (house  and  sign  painting  and  decoration),  Louisiana 
School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mit«chka,  Thomas  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Modesta,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Moffat,  Lizzie  (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Molldrem,  Andrew  Olaus  B.,  M.  A.  (Principal;  languages  and  algebra), 
St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Monro,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  J.   (speech  and  voice  training),  Horace  Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Montague,  Mrs.  A.  R.  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  Maryland  School  for 
Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Montgomery,  Eudora,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Moore,  Eugene  C.  (carpentry-),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Morgan,  Charlotte  Louise  (Principal),  Oakland  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Morrice,  Alex,  (shoemaking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Morris,  Henry  S.  (leather  work),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  €ra. 
Morris,  J.  A.  (broom  making,  basketry,  and  carpet  weaving),  Montana 

School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Morris,  Mabel  M.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Morris,  Minnie  E.,  B.  A.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Morris,  Ruby  E.,  Marinette  School,  Marinette,  Wis. 
Morrison,  J.  Stuart,  M.  A.  (Assistant  Superintendent),  Missouri  School^ 

Fulton,  Mo. 
Morrissette,  Mrs.  Carrie  (cooking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bhiffs,  la. 
Morrow,  N.  Field,  B.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 
Morse,  Anna  (retired,  1908),  Old  Mission,  Mich. 
Moses,  Thomas  L.  (Superintendent),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville. 
Mott,  Louise  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mumford,  Edward  F.,  M.  A.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgantcm. 
Murphy,  J.  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 
Murphy,  K.  Whitley,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Murphy,   Margaret,  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Murphy,  Mary  L.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 
Murphy,  W.  F.  (shoemaking),  Arkansas  Institute.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Murray,  May  (art),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Musser,  Mary  L.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Myer,  Ruth  G.,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Myers,  Ivy  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Myers,  Lewis  (industrial),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Neesam,  Frederick  J.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Wisconsin  Schocd,  Delavan,  Wis. 

-Nelson,  Edward  Beverly,  M.  A.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Nelson,  Frank  A.  (printing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Nesbitt,  Edith  B.  (Supervising  Teacher,  primaiy  grade).  Institution  for 

Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nesheim,  Martin  (carpentiy),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Newbem,  George  L.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  KnoxAille,  Tenn. 
Newell,  Nettie  B.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Newlee,  Clara  Ellen,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  Dl. 
Newman,  Helena  P.,   B.  A.   (kindergarten,  articulation).  New  York 

Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nichol,  Nellie  M.,  M.  A.,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Nichols,  Enuna  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  DanviUe,  Ky. 
Nichols,  Helen  M.   (dressmaking).   Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malcme.  N.  Y. 
Nissen,  Enuna,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Nixon,  Bessie  L.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Norman,  Blanche  (shirtmaking).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heists,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
NonnMi,  Joan    (dressmaking).   New  York    Institution,  Washington 

He^ts,  New  Y<vk,  N.  Y. 
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Xorman,  Linnie  (plain  sewing),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Norris,  Susan  H.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Northrop,  Helen,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Northrop,  Winifred,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Noursei  l>aura,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Noyes,  Marion  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Xoyes,  Sarah  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Nugent,  Anna,  Oshkosh  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Nugent,  Harry  (farming),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Oberhofer,  Anna  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

O'Bleness,  C.  B.  (carpentry),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

O'Connor,  John  L.,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

O'Connor,  Mary  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O'Connor,  Nellie  A.  (primary).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

O'Connor,  N.  Frances  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Odebrecht,  Leonce  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Odilon,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

O'Donnell,  Frank  E.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

O'Donnell,  Peter  (printing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O'Hair,  Hannah  L.,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Ohiemacher,  Albert  W.,  B.  S.  (Physical  Director),  Ohio  School,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

(yXeefe,  Mary  J.  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Olin,  Caroline  L.  (articulation,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Olivia,  Sister  M.  (oral),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

O'Reagan,  Francis,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

O'Reilly,  Ellen  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Orr,  Delia  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Orr,  Marie  P.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Osborn,  Virginia  A.  (Principal),  L.  S.  Fechhehner  School,  Cincinnati. 

Osburn,  Charles  J.  (carpentry),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Ostermyer,  Ida  H.,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Owen,  C.  C.  (carpentry),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Owen,  Helen  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Owens,  Hollie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 

Paddleford,  Mrs.  Lillian  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Page,  Delia  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Superior  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

Page,  Judith  R.  (sewing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Page,  Sophie,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Palm,  Ebora  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Palmer,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Palmer,  Grace  F.  (drawing).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
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Palmer,  L.  Arthur,  B.  A.  (manual),  Temiessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Palmer,  Patti  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Palmer,  Susan  P.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Parker,  John  T.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex, 

Parker,  E.  Maude  (industries),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Parker,  Mary  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Patrick,  Annie  L.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Patterson,  Robert,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (Principal),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 

Payne,  Delia  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Pearson,  Gustav  (blacksmi thing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Peck,  Fayetta,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Peet,  Elizabeth  (English  and  Latin),  Cjallaudet  College;  (articulation), 

Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pegues,  A.  W.,  Ph.  D.  (Supervisor),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 
P^ues,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Pemberton,  Lily  N.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Pennell,  Elvira  G.,  La  Oosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Penny,  E.  T.  (metal  work),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  CJa. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Perry,  Charles  L.  (carpentry).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 
Perry,  Charles  S.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Peterson,  Jacob  (blacksmithing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Peterson,  Ollie,  B.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Peterson,  Peter  N.,  B.  A.  (sloyd),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Peterson,  Sophie  (dressmaking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Pettapiece,  Lauretta  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Pettibone,  Nora,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pfuetze,  Anna  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Phillips,  Hiram  (retired,  1908),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Philomena,  Sister  Mar>',  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Pierce,  Ekiwin  P.  (floriculture),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
Pine,  Edith,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pinto,  George  E.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution.  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Pleadwell,  Amy  M.  (drawing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Plouer,  Alice  May  (oral).  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Pollard,  Nannie  A.,  M.  S.  (oral),  Minnesota  School.  Faribault,  Minn. 
Poole,  Jeanette  (oral).  New  Mexico  School.  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Pope,  William  E.  (printing),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
Porter.  Mrs.  Frances  H.,  New  Jersey  School.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Porter,  George  S.  (printing).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Porter,  Sarah  Harvey,  M.  A.,  Kendall  School.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Posey,  Lillie,  B.  S.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin.  Tex. 
Postel,  Adelaide  (dressmaking).  Penns>ivania  Institution.  Mt.  Air>',  Pa. 
Potts,  Julia  (cooking).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Pound,  Lester  W.  (shoemaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Power,  Sue,  L.  I.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Powers,  Hiram  (drawing),  InBtitutioh  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Prince,  Ernest  E.,  New  Brunswick  School,  Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Priscille,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Proctor,  Maggie  Neel,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Pnifer,  Emma  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Purtell,  Mary  Josephine  (Assistant  Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute, 

West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Putnam,  George  H.,  B.  S.  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
PutoADi,  Gertrude  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
PylMis,  Adelaide  H.,   M.  A.   (Teacher  in  charge),   Pennsylvania  Oral 

School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Quack.  Charles  (tin-work),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Quinn,  Joeephine  F.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Quinn,  William  (carpentry  and  wood- work).  North  Carolina  Institution, 

Raleigh,  X.  C. 
Quitroeyer,  Henry  August,  M.  A.  (Bible  stories,  language,  arithmetic, 

geography).  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Raab,  Ethel,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Race,  Effie  J.  (domestic  science),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Ransom,  Shirley  C.  (farming),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Rasmuflson,  William  T.  (cabinet-making  and  carpentry),  Rhode  Island 
School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rasnick,  Alvah,  B.  A.  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Ray,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ra}Tnond,  Lu  Emma,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Rea,  M>Ttle,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Read.  Elizabeth  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Read,  Elmer  D.,  M.  A.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Read,  Frank,  Sr.,  M.  A.  (retired),  Jacksonville,  111. 

Read,  Frank,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Read,  Kate  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jackson  Wile,  111. 

Read,  .Vancj*  B.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Read,  Ttten  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Reaveley,  Elizalieth  (sloyd),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rechlin,  .\nna  (language,  arithmetic,  Bible  stories),  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rector,  Etta  (oth\),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Redd,  Claudia  M.  (intermediate),  Pemwylvania  In.Ktitution.  Mt.  Airy. 

Reed.  C.  M.  (manual).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Ihik. 

Reed,  Emma  D.,  Northern  New  York  Institution.  Malone,  \.  V. 

Reed,  Katberine  F.,  Bloomington  School,  Bloomington,  Wi.s. 

Reed,  Martin  B.  (printing),  Kentuck>'  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
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Rees,  Frances  R.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Reese,  Hazel  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Regan,  James  M.  (printing).  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Regan,  Margaret  A.  (Principal),  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R^nier,  Alberta  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Reid,  Mary,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Reid,  William  C.  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Reilly,  Helen  M.  (primary),  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Reily,  Mary  N.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reinhardt,  Anna  C.  (Principal),  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 

Reiter,  Frank  Horace,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Relihan,  Maurice  (printing).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Ren,  Belle  Harriet  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Rhoads,  Lillian,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Rice,  Delia  Delight,  Philippine  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Rice,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Rice,  Mildred,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richards,  Anna  M.,  Penneylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Richards,  Cora  B.  (oral),  HlinoiB  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Richards,  £.  Ethel  (oral).  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Laura  F.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

Richards,  Sibyl  B.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Louise  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Richberg,  Sanders  (painting),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Rider,  Edward  C.  (Superintendent),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

Riedle,  Anna  M.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knox\alle,  Tenn. 

Riggle,  Mrs.  Belle  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Riggs,  Miss  K.  Theo,  Aurora  School,  Aurora,  111. 

Riis,  Sergius  M.  (physical  training),  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Riley,  Joseph  (farming  and  gardening),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Ritchie,  Florence,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Ritchie,  M.  Ethel,  B.  A.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Rives,  Robert  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Roach,  Lula  (dressmaking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Roberts,  Arthur  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Roberts,  Emma  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Roberts,  Linmeus  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Margaret  H.,  B.  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Robertson,  James  M.  (colored  department),  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 

Robertson,  Colonel  S.  M.  (Superintendent),  Louisiana  School,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 
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Robie,  Alice  M.,  Kalamazoo  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Robie,  Grace  L.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Albert  (carpentry,  cabinet-making,  and  wood-carving), 
]{ackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Robinson,  Grace  W.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Ck>nn. 

Robinson,  Vema  F.  (literature).  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Warren,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Rodwell,  Thomas  (manual  training  and  physical  training),  Ontario 
Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Roenitz,  Mary  Emma,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Augustus,  M.  A.  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Kentucky 
School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rogers,  C.  Belle  (industrial).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 

Rogers,  David  S.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Rogers,  Georgena  G.  (oral),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  ParkviUe,  Md. 

Rogers,  J.  F.  (painting),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Maria  A.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Romans,  Sister  Mary  (sewing),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Romusld,  Sister  (mattress-making).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Root,  Belle  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Roper,  Annie  M.  (manual),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Belle  S.  (physical  culture),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Robs,  Ethel  G.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Rossburg,  Emily  E.  (art),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Roth,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (printing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Rotherham,  Philip  J.  E.  (gymnastics),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rothert,  Henry  W.  (Superintendent),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Rowland,  Thomas  A.  (carpentry),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rucker,  James  T.  (Principal),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Rufina,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Ruggles,  Jennie  Louise  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Runde,  Winfield  Scott,  M.  A.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Runde,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  B.  A.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Rupley,  Minnie  M.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rupley,  Stella  C.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Russel,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Russell,  Arthur  L.  (arithmetic  and  physical  training),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philladelphia,  Pa. 

Russell,  Elizabeth  R.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Ryan,  David,  Jr.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Ryan,  Maiy  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Sagftr,  Mrs.  Corden  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 

3l.  Clair,  Flora  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Philomena,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

St.  Rose,  S&Bter  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

St.  Thomas,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Salke,  Margaret  L.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Dan\'ille,  Ky. 

Sampson,  Ivanella  H.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Sandberg,  Victor  (carpentry),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Sanford,  Harriett  I.,  Manistee  School,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Sanxay,  Olive  S.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sappington,  Ruth,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Satterthwaite,    Estella    (history).    Western    New    York    Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sauter,  Elmily  E.  (primarj'),  Pennsj'lvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Sayles,  William  W.,  B.  A.  (printing).  North  Dakota  School,  Devils 
Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Scanlon,  Marguerite  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Schiffer,  Josephine  (domestic  science),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Schilling,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Schneider,  W.  F.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Schoess,  Lawrence  (leather  work),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Schoolfield,  George  T.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Schoonmaker,  Arthur  (manual  training  and  printing),  Pennsylvania 
Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Schory,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Schrock,  Nellie  J.  (kindergarten,  oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Schuckman,   Frieda  von   (kindergarten  sewing),   Institution   for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Schuit,  Barend  van  der  (horticulture),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  I'tah. 

Schumacher,  Margaret  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Schwarz,  Lillian  (oral  and  aural),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Schwirtz,  John  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Schwirtz,  Mrs.  Sigrid  (cooking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Scofield,  Sarah  E.  (kindergarten,  oral),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  E.  W.  (mattress  and  broom  making),  Texas  School  for  Colored, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Scott,  Wirt  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Scriver,  Mabel,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ScuUy,  Bessie,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scutt,  Sadie  (primary).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Seaton.  Charles  D.,  B.  A.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Segrest,  Betty,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Seiders.  Fred  (engineering),  Te.xas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Seikel.  O.  Ruppert,  M.  D.  (Physical  Director),  New  York  Institution, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Sensenig,  Barton,  M.  A.  (mathematics  and  physics,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sharp,  B.  Howard,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Shaw,  Caroline,  Bay  City  School,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Shaw,  Mary  B.  (primary).  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sheehan,  Margaret  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 
Sheldon,  Eisther  W.  (sloyd),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 
Shelley,  Katherine  C.  (grammar  grade).  School  47  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Sherar,  Mrs.  Lizzie  (sewing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Sheridan,  Laura  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Sheridan,  Mary  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Sherman,  Marguerite  (sewing  and  cooking),  American  School,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Shermer,  CJharlotte,  Sparta  School,  Sparta,  Wis. 

Sheron,  Louis  (shoemaking),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Shibley,  Harry  B.  (bookkeeping,  typewriting,  physical  culture),  Arkan- 
sas Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shibley,  Mrs.  Kate  (kindergarten),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shideler,  Fannie  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Short,  Irene  T.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Shreve,  H.  W.  (mattress,  broom,  and  chair  making),  Virginia  School, 
Staunton,  Va. 

Simms,  Louise  O.,  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Simpkins,  Emily,  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Simpson,  Harriet  C.   (intermediate).  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  X.  Y. 

Simpson,  Mar>'  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  (manual).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

Skinner,  Louise  (cooking  and  laundry) ,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Sloan,  Lida  (oral).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Smith,  Caroline  R.   (history  and  geography,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Smith,  Ethel  M.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Smith,  Florence  G.  S.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Florence  Marion,  B.  A.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  .M.  Ina  (Principal),  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Smith,  James  L.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Smith,  Mrs.  James  L.  (physical  culture),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Smith,  Jennie  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Smith,  Kathryn  (repairing).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Smith,  Nellie,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Snyder,  Harry  I),  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Soeller,  Bertram  (carpentry  and  masonry),  St.  John's  Institute,  St. 
Francis,  Wis. 
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Sorenson,  Mrs.  Sara  B., Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sorrello,  Gertrude,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sowell,  James  W.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Spaight,  Augusta  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Sparkes,  J.  L.  (farming).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Sparrow,  Rebecca  E.  (articulation).  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Spence,  Victor  R.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Bettie  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Spencer,  Mary  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Sprague,  Sarah  T.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Spruit,  Cornelius  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Staley,  C.  V.  (carpentry  and  woodworking).  North  Carolina  School, 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

Stanbach,  Miss  Lester,  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Stanley,  Margaret  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stannard,  Martha  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

StauflFer,  Martha  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Steams,  Laiu-a  J.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Stebler,  Oliver  J.  (painting),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Steed,  Lyman,  M.  A.  (Resident  Brincipal),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 
Parkville,  Md. 

Steelman,  Anna  B.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Steidemann,  Clara  L.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steinke,  Agnes  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Steinke,  Elsie  M.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Stevens,  O.  Clyde,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stevenson,  Estelle  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stevenson,  Jane  A.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stevenson,  Margaret  J.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Stevenson,  Miriam  M.  (millinery  and  embroidery).  New  Jersey  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Steward,  James  M.  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 

Stewart,  A.  A.  (Superintendent),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Stewart,  George  F.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Stewart,  James  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Josephine  T.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  Laura  V.  C.  (primary  department  and  physical  culture), 
Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Stewart,  Maomi  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stewart,  Stella  (intermediate),  Penns>'lvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Stinson,  Carrie  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Stinson,  Pearl,  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Stodghill,  Mathilde  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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Stone,  Elixabeth  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Stone,  George  F.,  Ph.  B.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Strickland,  Elizabeth,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Stryker,  Grace  H.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stubbs,  James  C.  (cabinet-making) ,  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Sturdevant,  Eurania  H.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Sturdevant,  Helen  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Sturdevant,  Mildred  (sewing  and  gymnastics),  Maine  School,  Portland. 
Suess,  Cliarles  (shoemaking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Sullivan,  Agnes,  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Sullivan,  Andrew  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge. 
Sullivan,  Anna  (Head  Teacher),  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Summers,  Carrie  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Summers,  Sarah  L.  D.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Surber,  Bessie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Surber,  Margaret,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Suso,  Sister  Mary,  Immaculate  Conception  Institution,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
SutWland,  Leela  M.  (kindergarten).  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Suttka,  (Charles  (tailoring),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Swift,  M.  Wenona  (sloyd).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Swink,  W.  C.  (wood-working),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
i^lvester,  Ellftieda  M.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
SymoDs,  Mabel  (Substitute),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Tade,  looa,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Taft,  Carolyn  G.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tait,  Albert  G.  (carpentry).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Taliaferro,  Clara  C,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tanner,  Annie  E.  (reading),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Tarkington,  W.  B.  (printing),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Tate,  Etna  (sewing),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Tate,  James  N.,   M.  A.   LL.  D.   (Superintendent),   Minnesota  School, 

Faribault,  Minn. 
Taylor,  Annah  Stopps,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Taylor,  Carleton  W.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Taylor,  Miss  Charlie  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  \.  C. 
Taylor.  Elixabeth,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  M.  R.  (art),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Taylor,  Elizabeth  R.  (Principal),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Taylor,  EUen  E.  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Taylor,  Evelyn  O.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Taylor,  Harris  (Supervising  Teacher),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Jean  McN.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jackson\'ille,  111. 
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Taylor,  Mallei  A.  (oral),  Western  Pernisylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Martha  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Nellie  M.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Taylor,  Virginia  O.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Taylor,  W.  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Teegarden,  Alice  May,  M.  A.  (oral).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teegarden,  George  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Templeton,  Maria  P.,  Marquette  School,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Templeton,  Miss  S.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Terrill,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Thackston,  Mrs.  M.  M.  (oral).  South  Carolina  Institution, Cedar  Spring. 

Thayer,  Fannie  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Thayer,  Florence  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Thecla,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Thedinga,  Mary  Etta,  Pd.  B.  (sloyd  and  domestic  science),  Colorado 
School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Th^ophile,  Sister  (cooking).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Thew,  Jessie  L.,  Sault  Ste  Marie  School,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

Thomas,  J.  W.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Thomas,  Sister  M.,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas,  Olivia  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Thomas,  Ruth  L.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Thomason,  Pattie,  B.  L.   (oral),   New  York  Institution,  W^ashington 
Heights,  New^  York,  N»  Y. 

Thomason,  Virginia  Louise,  M.  A.  (oral).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  Anne  C.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Thompson,  A.  J.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W\  Va. 

Thompson,  Edwin  Stanley,  M.  A.  (science  and  geography,  advanced 
department),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,   Ella  A.    (speech,   grammar  department),   Clarke   School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Thompson,   Emma  Ross   (Principal,   primary  department),   Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Fannie  E.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Frances  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thompson,   Howard   Edgar   (grammar).   Central   New   York   Institu- 
tion, Rome,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  H.  S.  (Superintendent),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin. 

Thompson,  John  D.  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Thompson,  Mary  H.  (geography),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  iMass. 
Thompson,  Richard  T.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Thompson,  Zach.  B.   (printing),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Thornbeny,  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Thomberry,  Mrs.  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Thornton,  Mary  Eugenia,  M.  A.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Throckmorton,  Charles  (shoemaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Throckmorton,  Helen  G.  (Principal  oral  department),  Virginia  School, 

Staunton,  Va. 
Tierney,  Katherine  E.  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
Tillinghast,  Edward  S.,  B.  A.  (Superintendent),  Oregon  School,  Salem. 

TiUinghast,  Mary  E.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Tilson,  Mary  D.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Tilton,  William  I.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tindale,  Maud  (home  nursing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Tompkins,  Pearl  (Head  Teacher),  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 

Toney,  Mary  E.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Towler,  Mary  K.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Townsend,  Alice  M.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Townsend,  Miss  M.  J.  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Townsend,  William  A.  (shoemaking  and  leather  work),  North  Carolina 
School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Tracy,  H.  Lorraine,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Louisiana 
School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Travis,  John  E.  (printing,  etc.),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Trawick,  (Jlover  (printing),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Tripp,  George  F.  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Tripp,  Sally  B.  (language  and  speech),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Trondson,  Anna  Mae,  Iron  Mountain  School,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Trout,  Gay  (oral  and  sewing),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Trout,  Hattie  (cooking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Tuck,  Louis  C,  M.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  P'aribault,  Minn. 

Tucker,  Bessie  Aylmer  (history,   grammar,   and  composition),   L.   S. 
Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Tully,  James  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 

Turner,  Mabel  R.  (sewing  and  cooking),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Turner,  Minnette  M.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Turriff,  Lily  J.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Tyler,  Julia  V.  M.  (articulation),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Tyson,  Katie  M.  (sewing),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 

Underbill,  Odie  W.,  B.  A.  (physical  culture).  Kansas  School,  Olathe. 
I  nkart,  Gustava  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park.  Pa. 
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Unkart,  Mary  E.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Upham,  Mary  C.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Upham,  N.  Louise  (Chief  Instructor,  oral  work),  North  Carolina  School, 

Morganton,  N.  C. 
Upperman,  Sallie  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Vail,  Helen  C,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Vail,  Sidney  J.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Valeria,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Valerian,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  basketry),  Boston  School,  Randolph, 
Mass. 

Van  Adestine,  Gertrude  (Principal),  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Benscoten,  Irene  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Vandegrift,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Vandegrift,  Mamie,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Van  Deveer,  Blanche  (in  training,  oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Van  Dusen,  Katherine  G.  (literary  department  and  cooking),  Pennsyl- 
vania Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Van  Emon,  Avory  O.  (art),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Van  Ingen,  Elizabeth  (articulation).  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Van  Ostrand,  Anna  Belle  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Vaughan,  Sergeant,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Veditz,  Mrs.  G.  W.  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Virt,  Mrs.  Catherine  Martin,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Vitalis,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Voigt,  Urda,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Waite,  Helen  (blind-deaf),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Walden,  Tillie,  Black  River  Falls  School,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 
Walker,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (President),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Walker,  Bessie  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Walker,  E.  W.  (Superintendent),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Walker,  Frances  B.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Walker,  Horace  E.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Walker,  John  P.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton. 
Walker,  Mary  F.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Walker,  M.  Frances,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Walker,  Newton  F.  (Superintendent),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 

Spring,  S.  C. 
Walker,  W.   Laurens,   B.  A.  (Principal),  South  Carolina  Institution, 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Walkup,  Jane  (sewing),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Wallace,  Miss  N.  G.  (sewing),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
Walsh,  Anna,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
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Walton,  Idella  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Ward,  Frances  (dressmaking),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Ward,  Lavilla  (oral),  Northampton,  Mass. 

Warner,  Florence  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Warren,  Alice  B.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Warren,  Josephine  P.  (oral),  Creorgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Warren,  Nellie,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Warren,  Miss  N.  D.,  Geoigia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Warren,  Miss   S.  F.   (physical  culture).  South  Carolina   Institution, 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Washington,  Edna  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Washington,  Josephine  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Waterman,  Alice  M.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Waters,  Clara  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Watldns,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher,  second  intermediate  and  primary 

grades,  manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Watson,  James  (Superintendent),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Watts,  Samuel  S.  (shoemaking).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Weaver,  James  A.  (history  and  geography,  advanced  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Weaver,  L.  G.  (tailoring),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
Weaver,  R.  S.   (carpentry,  cabinet  making,  and  painting),  Virginia 

School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Weaver,  Stella  E.  (speech,  language,  physical  training),  Horace  Mann 

School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Webster,  Lettie  R.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Weeks,  William  H.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wehrly,  Albertine,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Weidemeyer,  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  housework),  Grerman  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
WeUs,  Hannah  C.  (primary),  School  47  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Welsh,  Eugenia  T.,  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Weltmer,  Frank  W.  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Westen'elt,  Zenas  Freeman,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent  and  Principal), 

Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Westfall,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Westfall,  Irene,    B.  A.    (language),   Western   New   York   Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Wettstein,  Frances  (Principal),  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Weyerman,  Charles  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Weyerman,  Robert  (shoemaking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Wharton,  Lula  E.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Wheeler,  Carleton  A.,  M.  A.  (general  history,  civics,  literature,  current 

events,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
^^heeler,  Frances  (kindergarten),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
^heeler,  Grace  C,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
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Whelan,  Kathrj'n  (dressmaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Whitcher,  Cora  M.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

White,  Alice  M.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
White,  C}Tus   E.,    M.  A.    (Superintendent   and    Principal),    Nebraska 

School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
White,  Marie  M.   (advanced  department),   Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Whiting,  Valentina  V.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Whitman,  Mabel  P.  (oral),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Whitney,   Mary  C.    (English,   grammar  department),   Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Whitney,  Mary  M.,  B.  A.,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 
Wickham,  Louis  A.  (shoemaking),  Mar^'land  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Wigman,  Margaret,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Wilcox,  Florence  M.  (in  training),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Wilcox,  K.  Viola,  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 
W^ilcox,  Rachel  M.  (United  States  history  and  current  events,  grammar 

department),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Wilcoxson,  Florence  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  Iowa  School, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Wilde,  Ida  M.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Wilder,  Miss  E.  B.,  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
AVilfred,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Wilkinson,  Annie  C.  (kindergarten).  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Wilkinson,  Warring,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  California  Institution, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
Willcox,  Susie  E.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
William,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Williams,  Ansel  (cabinet-making),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
W^illiams,  Belle  E.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
W^illiams,  Mrs.  Blanche  Wilkins,  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Williams,  Charles  H.  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
W^illiams,  Delia  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Williams,  Fanny,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  (^'hicago.  111. 
Williams,  Job,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  I).  (Principal),  American  School,  Hartford. 
Williams,  J.  Brent  (printing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Williams,  J.  H.  W.  (Superintendent),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
W^illiams,  J.  W.,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
W^ilharns,    Kate   D.    (language   and   reading),    Horace   Mann   School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Williams,  Katheryn  (oral  department  and  milliner\'),  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wis. 
Williams,  Mary  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Williams,  Maud  C.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>'. 
Williams,  Rebecca  (dressmaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Williamson,  Mary  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Willitts,  Charlotte  A.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Willoughv,  J.  Evelyn  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Wilson,  A.  0.  (tailoring),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Wilson,  David  (shoemaking),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Wilson,  Marti  Keen,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Windhorst,  Feme  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Winerailler,  John  C,  B.  S.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Winn,  Cordelia  Andrews,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Winnie,  A.  J.,  State  Inspector  of  Deaf  Schools,  Madison,  Wis. 
Winston,  Matie  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Winter,  Clara  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Winton,  Miss  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Wirgman,  Edna  J.  (physical  training).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 
Wise,  Anna  F.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Witt,  Henrietta  (domestic  science),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
Wittenmeier,  Olga  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Wittig,  Meta  C,  Rock  Island  School,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Woeasner,  Christian  (carpentry,  cabinet-making,  painting  and  glazing). 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Bardsley  (brick  and  stone  laying  and  plastering),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wood,  Mary  R.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Wood,  S.  Catherine  (manual) ,  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Wood,  S.  Frances  (Head  Teacher),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Woodall,  Rhoda  (sewing),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
WoodbuT)',  Max  W.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Woodcock,  Ellen  N.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Woodhull,  E.  Melissa,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Woods,  Marj',  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Woods,  Perry  D,,  B.  A.   (language).  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Woodsmall,  Helen  (physical  culture),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
Woodson,  Mary  N.  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
•Woodward,  W.  Ralph,  B.  S.  (oral).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 
Worcester,  Eleanor  B.  (Associate  Principal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic. 
Worcester,  Jane  S.  (Associate  Principal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic. 
Worce^jter,  Margaret  J.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Worrali,  Ida  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Wright,  A.  R.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Wright,  Conner  W.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Wright,  Frank  R.,  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Wright,  Grace  L.,  B.  Ph.  (Supervisor  of  speech),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 
Wright,  John  Button,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York. 
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Wyckoflf,  Edith  (intermediate),  Pennfiylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Wynn,  E.  Agnes  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Xavier,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Yale,  Caroline  A.,  LL.  D.  (Principal),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 
Yeager,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Yendes,  Candace  A.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Yoe,  Harriet  E.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Young,  Annie  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Young,  Belle  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Young,  Gertrude  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  lU. 
Young,  Jane  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Young,  Julia  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Young,  Louisa  T.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Young,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Zane,  Mary  S.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
25ell,  Ernest  (art),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Zell,  Ethelburga,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Zimmerman,  Bessie  H.  (cooking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Zom,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  EIGHTY- 
THREE  YEARS  AGO. 

[We  mentioned  in  the  Annals  for  September  last  (page  407)  that 
Miss  Sarah  Harvey  Porter,  of  the  Kendall  School,  had  written  an 
excellent  history  of  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Anne  Royall,"  the  first 
woman  publicist  of  America.  The  book  has  now  been  published  in 
a  satisfactory  style  of  print,  paper,  and  binding  by  the  Torch  Press, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  We  arc  glad  to  learn  that  on  the  strength  of 
the  recommendation  in  the  Annah  many  schools  for  the  deaf  have 
ordered  it  for  their  libraries,  and  we  hope  all  will  do  so.  Mrs.  Royall 
not  only  visited  and  described  the  inMtitutions  for  the  deaf  of  her  day, 
but  she  frequently  advised  in  print  their  lil)eral  maintenance.  She 
also  sought  out  and  publicly  praised  in  her  newspapers  deaf  clerks 
in  the  Government  departments  at  Washington.  "Our  Government 
is  wise  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  way," 
she  says  in  1845,  speaking  of  John  W.  Compton,  a  congenitally  deaf 
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• 

dark  in  fhe  Trmaury  Department,  who  was  educated  in  the  American 

Sebod  at  Hartford. 

The  following  description  of  tbe  PennBylvania  Institution  as  it  was 
of^ty-ibne  years  ago,  shortly  after  its  establishment,  is  taken  from 
her  "Sketches  of  Life  and  Manners  in  the  United  States/'  published 
in  1825— E.  A.  F.] 

I  shall  notice  but  one  more  of  the  institutions  of  Phila- 
delpbifti  as  to  describe  them  all  would  be  impossible  in  a 
work  like  this.    Besides,  it  would  only  be  a  repetition  of 
the  same  thing;  so  nearly  do  they  resemble  each  other 
that  a  description  for  one  may  serve  for  the  whole,  I  mean 
so  far  as  benevolence  and  the  most  exalted  charity  is 
concemed.    Having  already  mentioned  the  number  of 
charitable  institutions,  which  is  twenty-seven,  the  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  among  the  number.    It 
is  a  place  where  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  in  short,  almost  every  sort  of  literature 
in  the  English  Language.    Many  of  these  are  orphans, 
and  are  taught,  fed,  and  clothed  gratis,  a  few  only  being 
able  to  pay  for  tuition.    Besides  literary  pursuits,  the 
females  are  taught  all  sorts  of  domestic  work,  such  as 
sewing,  knitting,  but  mostly  the  manufacturing  of  straw 
bonnets. 

When  I  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  little 
giri  about  twelve  years  old,  who  I  perceived  was  one  of 
the  pupils;  she  bowed  her  head  gracefully,  and  beckoned 
to  me  to  come  in,  and  with  a  second  motion  of  her  hand 
invited  me  to  follow  her,  turning  round  often  as  she 
advanced  through  the  gallery,  to  see  if  I  kept  the  right 
way.  When  she  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room, 
she  pointed  to  a  lady  and  then  to  me  alternately,  which 
was  in  effect  an  introduction  to  the  matron  of  the  mansion. 
Having  done  this,  she  betook  herself  to  her  task,  which 
was  that  of  plaiting  straw  bonnets.  This  lady  matron 
possessed  all  the  sweetness  and  meek-eyed  charity  of 
her  sisters  of  the  hospital,  and  answered  my  inquiries 
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with  the  most  obliging  condescension.  Her  votation, 
she  said,  only  extended  to  the  care  of  the  female  pupijs 
when  out  of  school.  During  the  school  hours,  they  were 
under  the  care  of  their  respective  teachers,  but  the  moment 
school  was  out  they  came  into  her  part  of  the  building. 
Whilst  with  her,  thcjy  were  employed  in  making  and 
mending  their  clothes,  and  plaiting  straw  for  bonnets, 
or  to  whatever  their  fancy  led  them.  None,  however, 
were  allowed  to  be  idle. 

It  happened  to  be  vacation  [intermission]  when  I  called, 
and  of  course  I  found  about  twenty  of  the  pupils  in  the 
matron's  department.  There  were  two  long  tables  in  the 
room ;  at  one  of  these  were  seated  those  engaged  in  bonnet- 
plaiting,  and  at  the  other  those  who  were  engaged  in 
sewing.  I  drew  near  to  those  who  were  plaiting  straw, 
with  a  view  of  inspecting  their  work.  It  was  truly  inter- 
esting to  perceive  not  only  the  skill  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  accomplishment  of  their  pursuit,  but  the 
pleasure  they  took  in  my  approbation  of  it.  Each  one 
of  the  dear  little  creatures  held  up  her  work  as  I  approached 
them,  accompanied  with  a  pleasant  smile,  whilst  she  kept 
her  eye  fixed  on  my  countenance,  in  which  she  could 
easily  discover  approbation  or  the  contrary.  I  praised 
them  all  by  signs,  and  highly  commended  their  work,  at 
which  they  were  mightily  pleased.  This  being  the  first 
manufacture  of  straw  I  had  seen,  I  was  curious  to  see  how 
it  was  done,  particularly  that  trimming  which  looks  so 
exquisite,  the  ingenuity  of  which  we  so  much  admire. 
No  lady,  however  accomplished  in  the  art  of  pleasing, 
could  have  takon  more  pains  than  did  the  little  girl  over 
whose  shoulder  I  leaned  to  watch  the  movement  of  her 
fingers  whilst  she  folded  the  straw. 

One  of  the  pupils,  a  full  grown  young  lady  (a  number 
of  them  are  women  grown),  was  writing  a  letter.  I  took 
the  pen  out  of  her  hand,  with  an  intention  of  conversing 
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with  her  in  writing.  When  she  discovered  my  design,' 
she  jumped  up  and  brought  me  a  slat^  and  pencil,  upon 
which  I  wrote  the  following  sentence  and  handed, it  to  hei'. 
"Did  you  find  it  hard  to  learn  to  read  and  write?*'  She 
looked  at  it  some  time,  and  then  handed  it  a<*ross  the 
table  to  a  girl  apparently  thirteen  years  old,  pointing  t6 
the  word  hard,  of  which  it  appeared  she  either  did  not 
know  the  meaning  or  could  not  make  out  the  hand.  The 
little  girl  to  whom  she  gave  the  slate  instantly  understood 
it,  and  explained  it  to  her  friend  by  throwing  her  face 
into  that  contortion,  occasioned  by  lifting  a  heavy  tveight; 
which  contracts  the  muscles  of  the  face.  The  former  then 
took  the  slate  and  wrote  under  it  the  followinir:  ''Yes, 
it  was  very  hard."  She  answered  several  questions  in 
the  same  manner.  She  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  without^ 
however,  so  great  a  mind  as  her  younger  companion. 

Being  desirous  to  see  the  boys  of  the  institution,  the 
lady-matron  sent  for  the  principal  teacher  to  her  room. 
He  appeared  well  pleased  with  my  visit,  and  an  exhibition 
being  to  take  place  the  next  day,  he  very  politely  pre- 
sented me  with  a  ticket,  referring  to  the  exhibition  as  a 
place  better  suited  to  my  purpose  and  feelings.  At  my 
request,  however,  he  repeated  in  a  few  words  th(»  8yst(»in 
of  education,  viz.,  1st,  they  taught  the  pupil  the  thing, 
2d,  the  name,  3d,  the  quality,  and  4th,  its  use,  until  they 
have  leamed  the  names  of  all  things.  Next  day  I  attended 
at  Mr.  Wilson's  church,  which,  from  its  amazing  size, 
afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  was  to  commence  at  a  certain  hour, 
pre\ious  to  which  everything  was  suitably  arranged  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  spectators,  who,  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  at  least,  took  their  seats  in  the  pews  and 
galleries  fronting  the  pupils,  who  were  all  arranged  at 
one  end  of  the  church,  the  boys  on  one  side  and  the  girls 
on  the  other  of  their  teachers,  who  were  some  in  the  pulpit 
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and  some  on  a  temporary  rostrum  fronting  it,  where  the 
pupils  were  to  exhibit.  The  rostrum  was  elevated  even 
with  the  pulpit,  the  seats  of  the  pupils  were  also  raised 
even  with  the  rostrum,  so  that  they  had  only  to  rise  and 
advance  forward.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rostrum 
from  the  audience,  in  full  view,  were  placed  large,  long 
slates,  four  feet  at  least  in  length,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  wide.  They  were  placed  upright  against  the  wall; 
upon  these  slates  the  pupils  were  to  exhibit. 

In  the  first  place,  an  eloquent  and  feeling  oration  was 
delivered,  by  whom  I  did  not  understand.  Here  was  a 
sight,  indeed !  More  people  than  I  ever  saw  within  the 
walls  of  a  house,  every  eye  bent  upon  the  objects  of  their 
care,  who  from  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  ignorance  had 
become  the  delight  of  every  eye.  The  orator — ^ahy  man 
might  have  been  eloquent  upon  an  occasion  like  this; 
but  he  was  more  than  eloquent.  He  seized  upon  every 
efiicient  argument  to  awaken  sympathy  or  warm  the  heart, 
he  laid  hold  of  every  advantage  which  language  affords 
to  enforce  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  objects  before  them, 
who  looked  up  to  them  not  only  for  instruction,  but  foi 
food  and  raiment.  Whilst  the  audience,  wrapped  in  deep 
attentipn,  seemed  to  enter  into  all  the  pathos  of  his  feelings, 
he  ran  briefly  over  the  principal  incidents  of  the  Insti- 
tution from  its  commencement,  setting  forth  the  diflS- 
culties,  the  patience,  and  unwearied  attention  of  the 
instructors,  the  astonishing  success  of  the  undertaking, 
and  the  benefit  resulting  from  it. 

Having  concluded  his  speech,  the  pupils,  from  four  to 
six  at  a  time,  stood  up  to  exhibit.  The  teacher  gave  out 
a  sentence,  first  to  the  audience,  and  then  by  signs  to  the 
pupils,  and  in  an  instant  they  wrote  it  on  the  slates,  con- 
jugating the  verbs  and  declining  the  nouns.  After  the 
grammar  class  had  got  through,  examples  in  arithmetic 
were  exhibited,  then  ancient  and  modem  history,  several 
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gentlemen  present  putting  questions  in  each  through  the 
teachers.    Two  of  them  held  a  long  conversation  with 
each  other  about  General  La  Fayette,  the  teacher  inter- 
preting their  signs  and  gestures,  as  they  proceeded,  word 
for  word.    One  of  them  would  ask  the  other  who  La 
Fayette  was,  how  he  came  to  this  country,  his  services 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  whole  of  his  movements 
ance  his  last  arrival,  the  honors  paid  to  him,  in  short, 
his  whole  history.    The  exhibition  took  up  about  three 
hours,  but  they  were  the  pleasantest  I  ever  spent. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  ineffable  pleasure  to  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  to  think  that  they  have  given  happiness 
to  such  a  number  of  human  beings,  and  what  must  be 
tiie  feelings  of  the  destitute  orphans  toward  their  bene- 
factors! They  regarded  the  audience  with  a  look  of  calm 
composure;  what  gratitude  must  have  warmed  their 
bosoms!  What  emotions  of  tenderness  and  delight  must 
have  filled  the  breasts  of  their  benefactors!  The  female 
pupils  (with  their  matron  sitting  behmd  them  in  her 
simple  Quaker  dress),  all  modest  and  gentle,  looked  round 
upon  the  assembly  with  that  steady  self-possession  which 
bespoke  conscious  worth  and  innocence.  Of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  PhL'adelphia,  this  sheds  the  brightest  lustre 
on  its  citizens.  Great  people!  They  must  be  emphat- 
ically such,  who  make  the  misfortunes  of  others  their  own. 

ANNE  NEWPORT  ROY  ALL. 
[1769-1864.] 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Michaels  has  resigned 
from  the  Manual  Department.  Miss  Addie  McClary  has 
been  appointed  an  oral  teacher  and  Miss  Mabel  Symons  a 
substitute  teacher. 

Birmingham  (England)  Institution, — Mr.  John  Brown, 
Headmaster  of  the  Deaf  Department  of  Donaldson's  Hospi- 
tal, Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster 
of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Edward  Townsend,  whose  resignation  after 
long  years  of  faithful  service  was  mentioned  in  the  Annals 
for  September  last. 

Chicago  Day-Schools. — The  classes  at  the  Darwin  and  the 
Goethe  schools  have  been  closed  (because  crowded  out) 
and  a  new  center  is  opened  at  the  Bernhard  Moos  School. 

Cleveland  School. — Miss  Josephine  Avondino,  from  the 
Northampton  Training  Class,  having  also  had  experience 
in  the  Arkansas  School,  and  Miss  Mary  Cox,  a  teacher  of 
many  years*  experience,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
teachers. 

Dundee  School. — The  day-school  at  Dundee,  Illinois,  has 
been  discontinued. 

Edinburgh  Institution. — Mr.  E.  A.  lUingworth,  Head- 
master of  the  Institution  at  Henderson  Row,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  to  whose  efforts  the  success  of  the  International 
Congress  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1907  was  largely  due,  has 
been  elected  Fellow  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland. 

Gallaudet  College. — The  many  friends  of  President  Gallau- 

det  who  learned  through  the  daily  newspapers  a  few  weeks 

ago  that  he  was  about  to  undergo  a  serious  surgical  operation 

at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  will  be  glad 

to  know  that  the  operation  was  entirely  successful  and  that 

he  has  now  resumed  his  duties  at  the  College  in  perfect  health. 

no 
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Halijax  Institution, — Miss  Winifred  R.  Conrod,  the  teacher 
of  the  blind-deaf  child,  Mar}'  Jane  Veinot,  retired  toward 
the  end  of  last  session  to  be  married.  Her  place  has  not 
vet  been  filled. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Desire  E.  Nickels  has  resigned 
to  return  to  the  work  of  teaching  hearing  children  in  a 
public  school  in  Boston. 

Immadtdate  Conception  School. — The  name  of  the  Mater 
Consilii  School  in  St.  Louis  has  been  changed  to  Immaculate 
Conception  and  the  School  has  removed  from  1849  Cass 
Avenue  to  901  Garrison  Avenue. 

Mackay  InstiiiUion. — In  May  last  Mrs.  Ashcroft  was 
granted  five  months'  leave  of  absence  for  rest  and  recuper- 
ation. She  returned  at  the  end  of  October  much  improved 
in  health. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Booth,  a  teacher  of  experience  in  the 
Dundee,  Scotland,  School,  has  been  added  to  the  staff,  and 
Miss  Jessie  Fraser,  who  received  her  education  at  the  Mackay 
Institution,  is  appointed  to  the  position  of  teacher  in  training. 

Margate  (England)  Royal  School. — A  very  successful 
reunion  of  teachers  was  held  at  this  School,  December  12, 
1908,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Richard  Elliott  from  the  head- 
mastership  after  a  serv'ice  of  more  than  fifty  years.  The 
opportunity  was  taken  of  presenting  him  with  a  gold  watch 
and  an  illuminated  address  in  an  album  subscribed  for  by 
^he  Committee   and   his   past   and   present   teachers.     An 

• 

interesting  feature  was  the  publication  of  a  souvenir  suit- 
able for  the  occasion,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  every 
subscriber.  Dr.  Elliott  will  carrv  with  him  in  his  retirement 
^ie  best  wishes  of  the  profession  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  we  trust  he  may  be  spared  many  years  to  enjoy  his 
^ell-eamed  rest. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  President  Gallaudet  Dr.  Elliott  writes: 

*  I  a.m  happy  to  say  my  Board  have  acted  generouHly  toward  me 
so  thut  I  can  'rest  and  \->e  thankful.'  Everyone  is  speaking  and  acting 
'*ndly  ju  reference  to  mv  endeavors  in  the  past — mv  staff  and  the  dear 
"*lclren  in  particular.     I  hope  to  have  now  a  quiet  time,  when  I  can 

^  oflf  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  office  and  contemplate  the  new  career 
'n  the  Great  Future. 
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"  I  hope  I  may  shortly  hear  that  you  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life 
and  that  you  may  live  many  years  to  see  the  rich  harvest  which  has 
arisen  from  your  anxious  labors.  There  is  a  custom  in  our  universities 
(Oxford  and  Cambridge)  and  some  cathedrals  on  certain  festivals  to 
have  what  is  called  a  'Bidding  Prayer/  in  which  the  people  are  bid  to 
thank  God  for  the  labors  of  past  benefactors,  distinguishing  by  name 
each  one,  and  asking  that  the  fruit  of  their  labors  may  still  be  blessed 
with  success.  The  lists  of  names  in  some  cases  start  many  years 
back.  If  I  belonged  to  your  side  I  would  propose  a  similar  recognition 
in  your  Commemoration  Service  and  I  am  sure  your  name  Vould  not 
be  forgotten  in  it.'' 

If  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  during  the  last  half  century  had  the  choosing 
of  the  persons  to  be  remembered  in  the  "Bidding  Prayer," 
Dr.  Elliott's  name  would  surely  be  placed  in  the  list  together 
with  that  of  his  dear  friend  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
whose  service  in  the  work  of  the  deaf  has  been  coetaneous 
with  his  own. 

New  Brunswick  School. — Mr.  Joseph  Keating  has  been 
appointed  Principal. 

New  England  Indiistrial  School. — Miss  Caroline  S.  Mutch 
resigned  last  June  to  be  married.  Her  place  was  filled  by 
Miss  E.  E.  Richards,  of  the  North  Carolina  School. 

The  School  has  received  a  bequest  of  $50,000  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Marsh,  widow  of  Charles  Marsh  of 
the  firm  of  Jordan  and  Marsh,  Boston.  The  fund  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Charles  Barrett  fund. 

Oklahoma  School. — Miss  lona  Tade,  B.  A.,  and  Mr.  Peter 
T.  Hughes,  B.  Ph.,  graduates  of  Gallaudet  College,  have 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School. — Miss  Lillian  Ballou  and  Miss 
Helen  Myer  have  resigned  to  be  married  and  Miss  Clara  V. 
Cooper  and  Miss  Margaret  Surber  have  been  appointed  in 
their  places.  Mr.  Weston  Walter  has  resigned  from  the 
position  of  manual  training  teacher  and  Mr.  Arthur  Schoon* 
maker  has  taken  his  place. 

Rhode  Island  Institute. — Miss  Grace  I.  Russell,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Watson,  and  Miss  Agnes  Grimm  resigned  in  June  last. 
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Miss  Urania  Sturdevant  and  Miss  Mabelle  Mallory  now  fill 
two  of  the  vacancies  thus  created. 

St.  Olaf  College. — The  work  of  the  deaf  in  connection  with 
this  College  has  been  resumed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
A.  0.  B.  Molldrem,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment of  Gallaudet  College,  who  taught  last  year  in  the 
Colorado  School. 

Swarthmore  School. — Miss  Winnie  G.  Goolsbe  and  Miss 
Barbara  C.  Cullen,  both  trained  in  this  School,  have  resigned 
their  positions;  Miss  Goolsbe  to  teach  in  the  Mississippi 
Institution  and  Miss  Cullen  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

West  Virginia  School. — Miss  Fannie  Guthrie  has  been 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Oral  'Department  in  the  place 
of  Miss  Cookus,  resigned. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Mr.  John  B.  Jackson, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  on  October  31,  1908,  and  instantly  killed.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  thirty-four  years  and  was 
identified  with  many  other  benevolent  institutions  in  Pitts- 
burg and  vicinity.  His  culture,  integrity,  business  ability, 
and  wealth  gave  him  wide  influence  in  the  community. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Deaf  and  the  Civil  Service. — President  Roosevelt  has 
issued  the  following 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER. 

Deaf-mutes  may  )>e  admitted  to  examination  for  all  places  in  the 
clsussified  civil  service  of  the  United  States  whose  duties,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  they  are  capalile  of  performing. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

THE  WHITE   HOUSE, 

December  1,  1908. 

The  history  of  this  gratifying  though  tardy  act  of  justice 
on  the  part  of  the  President  has  not  been  fully  told  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  deaf.     While  the  President  was  no  doubt 
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influenced  by  the  strong  arguments  presented  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Veditz  and  others  last  year,  his  final  action  was  directly 
due  to  the  intervention  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Mr.  Olof 
Hanson,  and  Hon.  James  Rudolph  Garfield,  a  member  of 
President  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  who  inherits  from  his  father, 
the  lamented  President  Garfield,  a  warm  interest  in  the 
deaf  and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  their  welfare.  When 
the  efforts  made  last  year  through  congressmen  and  others 
to  persuade  the  President  to  set  aside  the  unjust  ruling  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  failed,  Dr.  Gallaudet  brought 
the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Garfield  and  he  promised 
to  take  it  up  with  the  President  when  a  suitable  opportunity 
should  occur.  On  November  18,  1908,  Mr.  Hanson,  on  his 
own  initiative,  wrote  to  the  President,  stated  the  case 
briefly,  asked  that  the  President  read  the  letter  in  person, 
and  suggested  that  it  be  referred  to  Mr.  Garfield.  It  was 
so  referred;  Mr.  Garfield  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Gallaudet,  re- 
questing his  cooperation,  but  as  Dr.  Gallaudet  at  that  time 
was  absent  from  home  on  account  of  his  surgical  operation, 
Mr.  Garfield  undertook  the  task  alone.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Garfield's  report  to  the  President  was  the  issuing  of  the 
above  Executive  Order,  upon  which  we  heartily  congratulate 
the  deaf  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  Order,  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  Civil  Service  Manual,  to  be  published  about  January 
15,  the  words  "total  deafness"  will  be  omitted  from  the 
list  of  "defects"  debarring  persons  from  examination. 


An  International  Bulletin, — It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  ThoUon 
of  the  Reime  Generate  and  Mr.  Herlin  of  the  Revue  Beige  that 
an  International  Bulletin  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  be 
established.  The  general  plan  for  the  initial  volume  is  as 
follows:  A  committee  consisting  of  instructors  of  the 
National  Institution  at  Paris  is  appointed  to  conduct  the 
enterprise. 

(1)  This  committee  invites  all  instructors  of  the  deaf 
throughout   the   world   to   study   the   following   question: 
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Speech-reading.  In  what  does  it  consist?  Is  there  a  char- 
acteristic facial  image  for  every  phonetic  element?  If  so, 
describe  it.  If  not,  what  is  the  consequence?  What  plan 
should  be  pursued  in  teaching  speech-reading  to  the  deaf 
(a)  at  the  beginning  of  the  instruction,  (6)  in  the  last  years 
of  the  course?  Indicate  the  office  of  speech-reading  at 
school  and  in  social  life.  Characterize  the  results  that  may 
be  expected  from  different  classes  of  pupils.  Give  statistics 
based  on  examinations  held  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  upon 
information  received  concerning  the  adult  deaf. 

Instructors  who  have  studied  this  question  in  an  objective 
maimer  are  invited  to  send  the  committee  the  result  of  their 
observations,  inquiries,  and  reflections.  The  papers  re- 
ceived will  be  analyzed  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume  to 
be  published. 

(2)  The  Bulletin  will  also  contain  an  extended  review  of 
some  important  book  relating  to  our  special  literature 
chosen  from  the  works  of  authors  no  longer  living. 

(3)  It  will  give  a  brief  but  thorough  analysis  of  all  the 
works  published  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Authors  are 
invited  to  send  to  the  committee  an  outline  containing  the 
essential  ideas  of  their  works. 

The  following  year  a  new  question  will  be  submitted  to 
instructors  and  a  second  volume  of  similar  scope  published. 
It  may  be  composed  and  edited  either  by  the  Paris  committee 
or  by  another  committee  to  be  appointed  at  Berlin,  Rome, 
Milan,  London,  or  Washington.  The  International  Bul- 
letin will  thus  create  a  permanent  bond  of  union  among 
all  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  world  and  pass  in  review 
the  principal  problems  with  w^hich  they  have  to  deal. 

To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  project  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  "Society  of  the  Bulletin,"  to  be  composed  of  all  who 
indicate  their  acceptance  of  membership  and  engage  to 
pay  one  dollar  a  year  when  the  volume  goes  to  press.  Com- 
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Nationale  des  Sourds-Muets,  254  rue  St.-Jacques,  Paris, 
France. 
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THE  SOUND-MEMORIES  OF  A  SEMI-MUTE. 

{A  Bit  of  Autobiography.) 

Mv  ovm.  experience  has  made  it  a  frequent  subject  of 
speculation  with  me  to  what  extent  the  so-called  '' semi- 
mutes  '^  retain  a  true  conception  of  the  various  manifes- 
tations of  sound,  w4th  which  the  normal  ear  is  as  familiar 
as  tho  normal  eye  with  the  manifestations  of  light  in  the 
form   of  shape  and  color. 

Tl:io  "semi-mutes"  I  have  in  mind  are  deaf  persons  who 
have  not  only  lost  their  hearing  after  they -had  acquired 
laiigviage  through  the  normal  channel,  the  ear,  but  had  also 
learnod  to  read  and  write,  that  is,  were  not  less  than  seven 
ye^rs  old  when  they  became  deaf. 

To  such  "semi-mutes''  language  is  always  a  thing  of 
^ourui.  They  always  mentally  sound  their  verbal  expres- 
sions whether  in  speech  or  in  tho  process  of  thought  or  in 
writing  or  in  manual  spelling. 

I     do  not  include  in   this   chissification   persons  who, 
though  they  had  accjuired  speech,  became  deaf  before  they 
had  learned  to  read  and  write;  for,  beyond  cjuestion,  this 
Icnowledge,  when  acquired  before  hearing  is  lost  and  after- 
wards made  use  of,  is  the  most  powerful  agent  imaginable 
for  preserving  and  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
possessed  when  deafness  occurred.     It  also  goes  without 
ikying  that  the  more  advanced  the  age  at  which  hearing 
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is  lost,  the  greater  will  have  been  the  acquaintance  with 
the  world  of  sound,  and  the  more  fixed  the  impressions,  and 
the  more  correct  and  stronger  the  subsequent  memory  of 
speech,  of  the  voices  of  nature,  and  of  music. 

Obviously  the  strength  of  the  auditory  memory  differs 
with  each  individual,  even  where  deafness  occurred  at  the 
same  age,  some  possessing  a  clear-cut  recollection  of  speech 
and  sounds,  while  in  others  it  has  been  almost  obliterated. 

The  writer  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  He  lost  his  hearing 
at  the  age  of  eight  years  and  nine  months,  after  having 
attend(Hl  school  nearly  three  years,  and  just  as  he  was 
entering  into  that  receptive  stage  of  life  when  the  ear  and 
tongue  become  the  true  channel  of  thought  expression. 

His  linguistic  environment  was  also  peculiar.  The 
language  used  at  home  with  his  parents  and  the  elders  of 
the  family  was  invariably  Plattdeutsch,  the  German  of  the 
Northern  lowlands,  which,  though  it  has  no  distinctive 
literature  of  its  own,  in  the  sense  that  the  spelling  and  the 
grammar  are  fixed,  he  later  learned  to  read  and  enjoy  in 
the  writings  of  Fritz  Renter  and  Luise  Westkirch.  The 
cradle  songs  and  lullabies  that  still  linger  in  his  memory, 
and  which  he  has  never  seen  in  i)rint,  are  all  in  this  dialect ; 
but  it  is  a  word-memorv  onlv,  the  recollection  of  the  voices 
that  sang  them  having  passed  away  forever  with  his  hearing 
and  the  voices  themselves. 

In  the  streets,  with  his  playmates  and  schoolfellows,  the 
language  used  was  always  English.  He  cannot  recall  a 
single  occasion,  either  before  or  after  deafness,  when  he 
spoke  with  his  sisters,  in  the  household  or  out,  in  any 
language  but  English.  His  correspondence  with  his 
parents,  carried  on  weekly  and  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years  until  their  death,  was  without  a  single 
exception  in  German;  that  with  his  sisters,  extending  to 
the  present  time,  as  invariably  in  English,  though  they 
were  equally  conversant  with  German. 
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In  church  and  Sunday  School,  finally,  the  medium 
employed  was  German;  in  school  it  was  alternately 
(jerHian  and  English. 

The  result  of  this  mixed  linguistic  environment  was  that 
he  became  a  sort  of  triple  polyglot.     The  limited  vocab- 
ulary in  each  tongue  he  acquired  before  deafness  he  believes 
he  retains  in  its  purity,  as  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned, 
but  the  accessions  that  came  later,  as  he  grew  older  and 
acquired  a  ladder  range  of  expression,  suffered  in  this  par- 
ticular as  he  unconsciously  began  to  transfer  linguistic 
peculiarities  from  one  tongue  to  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  well-known  that  German  lacks  the  English 
sound  of  thy  which  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of  our  trans- 
planted and  Americanized  Teutons  in  pronouncing  prop- 
erly such  words  as  they,  this^  that,  they  generally  saying 
(fet/,  di^,  dot,  and  so  on. 

After  becoming  deaf  the  writer  discontinued  the  vocal 
use  of  German  almost  entirely,  there  being  few  or  none 
wth  whom  he  cared  to  employ  it,  but  for  all  that  he  be- 
came an  omnivorous  reader,  taking  kindly  to  Schiller, 
Lessing,  Uhland,  Zschokke,  Hacklander,  Freytag,  and 
such  other  books  as  he  found  on  his  father's  shelves,  and 
above  all  to  the  semi-monthlv  Gartenlaube,  which  he  has 
now  read  continuously  for  almost  forty  years.  Before  he 
knew  it,  and  before  the  habit  could  be  discovered  and 
checked  by  the  tutor  later  employed  by  his  parents,  he 
found  he  had  endowed  spoken  German  with  the  English 
sound  of  thj  saying,  for  instance,  Thor  instead  of  T(h)or, 
Tteaterinsteadof  T(h)eater,  TAeodor  instead  of  T(h)  eodor, 
TAuringen  instead  of  T(h)uringen,  and  so  on. 

But,  to  reciprocate,  the  German  diphthong  an  is  identi- 
cal in  sound  with  the  English  ou,  as  Maus  =  mouse,  Haus  = 
house,  laut=loud,  etc.,  and  the  writer  has  never  been 
^|uite  able  to  break  the  habit  formed  in  the  first  years 
'■^fter  his  deafness  of  pronouncing  the  English  an  like  the 
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'  ionitaii  '»n.     Tliiis  to  this  day  ho  persists  in  mentally 

-^lotioiuu'iuj;:  MaikL  Mowil;  applause*,  apploi/se;  cauliflower, 

•Miiiriower;  liallauilet,  Gallo^/det,   etc.,  though   he   knows 

i>  rn-oiK'ous  and  likely  to  provoke  a  smile. 

i>ui  a  few  such  words,  like  because,  he  has  always  pro- 

;oaiui'd  vorrt^'tly.  biTawse  they  form  part  of  the  original 

-.iKiv  iu^^jceil  into  his  vocabulary  by  the  ears. 

H  I  oui-s^*  there  were  and  are  other  and  doubtless  manv 

-^»i\i>m^  ill  his  pronunciation  of  which  he  is  not  aware, 

..w     tinier  the   cin'umstances,  as  he  grew  older   and  his 

.a.*vi     'i   v\pn.»s«iions  more  extensive,  he*  became  rather 

-.i\  ^i    uNinik;  >ipiwh  except  with  relatives  and  friends  who 

av»    Moaie  usi^.1  to  his  peculiarities. 

r    <  H.'il-eviilent  that  had  he  known  and  used  but  one 

-"4x*«»»K*".   I'-*t^'ish.  this  confusion  of  tongues  would  never 

..  ,i     w  'Kn>\{.  and  he  would  have  been  mon*  freciuent  and 

'  »*4u;f.ix     ii   l\is  usi*  of  speech.     Nevertheless,   he  would 

..iv:    .%.ih'i  have  his  present  knowledge  of  German  and 

•n.     ^iv;    Ik*  pleasun^  it  hiis  brought  him  than  b(»  without 

.  .    iK   »iKv  of  a  slightly  better  pronunciation  and  facility 

'-vi*^,  >*\xvh. 

^  ;■>  v ■■.v»^e»>i  he  preferred  to  use  writing,  as  here  he 

V:*.   A*U;   lie  was  siiying  and  was  on  safe  ground. 

Sx-.     ...Hv     t^N   ;Ul.     There   was   a    constantly   increasing 

X  s.. .«...sv    Ji  ;:v  choice  of  words  to  express  his  meaning 

.   >^vx,s*>   ^k  >:.e  when  it  came  to  writing  thei'c  was  no  such 

..K*..'>       •"'vjx*  was  in  speaking  an  unconscious  trans- 

X  ^;.v>.  .s  w\v\ivv  and  not  infrequent  ellips(»s,  so  that  he 

■,..     *\vs   v^  yvnwl  himself  or  repeat  his  remarks  in  order 

\    V   V   >s  lxMn>:  undei^stood.     This  tt^ndency  seems  to 

\     i»v.vv^Ni^^.   though   he   uses  speech   mon*   and   comes 

..^  .^    i*sv-  AHUxHOi  with  the  hearing  than  at  any  time  since 

»x    \v^^<  vo  a^ssiviate  with  tlu^  deaf  thirty-three  years  ago. 

M..   "vx   tar  the  givatest  loss  that  followed  in  the  wake 

•     A^i^MN>«^  has  U\*u  the  almost  total  obliteration  fron\ 
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his  memory  of  the  multifarious  voices  of  nature,  of  har- 
mony, and  of  music.  So  far  as  these  are  concerned  he 
lives  in  a  world  of  silence,  and  the  only  harmonious  mem- 
ories left  him  are  those  he  finds  in  verbal  language,  \vheth(»r 
English  or  German  or  Plattdeutsch,  or  French  or  Latin, 
which  last  two  he  pronounces  to  his  inner  ear  exactly  as 
the  pronunciation  would  be  according  to  the  spelling  in 
English. 

When  yet  a  child  he  was  supposed  to  have  a  latent, 
that  is,  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  the  Christmas  before  he 
became  deaf,  among  other  things  which  the  Christkindchen 
brought  him  from  his  grandmother  in  far-away  Hanover, 
was  a  violin.  It  did  not  bear  the  hall-mark  of  Stradi- 
varius,  or  Amati,  or  even  of  Cremona,  but  it  was  a  good 
one,  and  certainly  good  enough  for  a  boy  of  eight.  At  the 
same  time  he  became  possessor  of  an  old  banjo  in  fine 
condition,  one  that  had  been  thrummed  to  many  a  planta- 
tion melody  and  which  he  had  time  and  again  heard 
furnish  the  accompaniment  to  the  songs  of  a  circle  of 
liberated  slaves;  for  it  was  just  after  the  war  and  Balti- 
more was  on  the  border  line. 

But,  alas!  The  music  of  that  violin  as  well  as  the  notes 
of  the  old  banjo  have  forever  passed  from  his  memory. 
Of  the  songs  tuned  to  the  latter  he  can  recall  only  one, 
''♦Star  of  the  Twilight, ^^  and  he  has  a  hazy  recollection  of 
''Wav  down  on  the  Suwanee  River.''  But  while  the 
memory  of  the  music  has  perished  the  scenic  setting  is  still 
Yi\nd  in  his  mind.  The  owner  of  the  banjo.  Bob,  a  light- 
colored  mulatto;  Bill,  a  big,  pock-marked,  coal-black 
Senegambian;  Jacob,  a  short,  squat,  grey-bearded,  grey- 
headed, pleasant-faced  negro,  who  among  other  accom- 
plishments could  speak  German,  and  spoke  it  well,  and 
who  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  had  a  ix)cket  full  of  pears 
dried  whole,  skin  and  all,  for  us  boys;  Little  Joe,  a  dimin- 
utive, sawed-off  specimen,  all  of  whom  joined  with  others 
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iu  thost*  songs— the  writer  can  sec  them  in  his  mind's  eye 
and  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.  The  point  he  wishes  to 
i*inpl\asize  is  that  while  the  visual  memory  is  active  and 
well-pivserviHl.  that  of  sound  has  vanished. 

Mven  his  mother's  voice  has  left  no  lodgement  in  his 
memory,  and  still  less  liis  father's  or  that  of  any  of  his 
playmates.  In  fact  the  only  voice  he  does  remember  is 
that  of  Hev.  Dr.  Scheib,  the  principal  of  Zion  School  in 
liivltimoiv,  jHThaj^s  the  best  Grcrman-English  school  of 
that  day  in  the  whole  country,  which  numbered  at  the 
time  lu*  was  enix)lltMl  over  twelve  hundred  pupils.  And 
Dr.  Seheib's  voice  he  remembers  only  because  he  spoke 
m\  ivne  iH»casion  to  an  idler  in  the  class  in  a  tone  in  which 
auger,  disgust,  and  reproof  slirilled  through  bone  and 
manx^w  and  made  the  rest  of  the  youngsters  bless  their 
stars  thi\v  wert^  not  included  in  this  anathema  mxiranatha. 
Kven  lu^x^  the  visual  memory  is  far  more  vivid.  He  can 
nvnll  tht^  eIass-iXH)m  with  its  embellishment  of  lithographs 
illustrating  uatuml  history;  the  kindly  old  teacher,  Mr. 
Wii^gand;  Dr.  Sclieib  in  his  black  clothes,  and  with  his 
white  hair  and  winter  mustache,  his  clean-cut  features  alive 
with  indignation;  and  the  cringing  culprit,  brown-eyed 
auvl  iJiviKskinned,  clad  in  velvet  knickerbockers  and 
velvet  jacket. 

'Hie  onlv  musical  sound  he  can  remember  is  the  Easter 
ehiuu^  of  tlie  Ih41s  of  St.  EmanueFs  church  in  Baltimore, 
Muee  vleslroyinl  in  the  givat  fire.  The  wild,  joyous  clangor 
vkI'  llu^se  U^lls,  seeming  to  mount  and  mount  up  till  it 
t^ieve^Hl  the  sky»  still  rings  in  his  ear  and,  though  he  did 
Uv^  uude4>*tand  tlu»  melody  then,  he  fancies  it  must  have 
Ksv^^  like  the  aceompanimcMit  to  the  Easter  choir  in  Faust: 
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Christ  is  arisen 
Out  of  corruption's  tomb; 
Burst  ye  your  prison, 
Break  from  your  gloom! 
Praising  and  pleading  him, 
Lovingly  needing  him, 
Brotherly  feeding  him, 
Preaching  and  speeding  him, 
Joy  is  his  promise  clear. 
For  you\s  the  Master  near. 
For  you  is  he  here! 

No  other  bells  have  replaced  those  chimes  of  St.  Eman- 
uel's  to  the  writer's  inner  ear.  He  has  often  had  his  hand 
on  and  /eft  the  deep  boom  of  the  city-hall  bell  of  Baltimore, 
has  himself  struck  chimes  in  some  other  church  than  St. 
Emanucrs,  has  jangled  strings  of  sleigh-bells,  has  rung 
hand-bells,  but  he  could  only  feel  the  vibrations.  Sound 
as  mind  was  dead  to  him. 

He  has  had  far  greater  pleasure  from  Schiller's  Song  of 
the  Bell  or  Poe's  The  Bells — each  perhaps  the  finest  spec- 
imen extant  of  sound  lending  itself  to  the  sense,  the  one 
in  German,  the  other  in  English — with  their  clangor,  their 
tintinnabulation,  their  wild  alarum,  their  pathos,  their 
merriment;  but  here  the  pleasure  is  in  the  melody  of  the 
language  and  the  visual  imagery  it  conjures  up. 

He  has  forgotten  practically  all  other  sounds.  The  roar, 
or  the  sigh,  or  the  whisper  of  the  wind  has  become  a  more 
phrase;  so  has  the  cadence  of  running  waters  or  the  mur- 
mur of  the  waves,  such  as  he  heard  in  the  brooks  around 
Baltimore,  or  on  Chesapeake  Bay;  the  patter  of  the  rain 
on  the  roof,  the  soughing  of  the  trees,  are  visual  pictures 
framed  in  silence.  He  has  owned  dogs  nearly  all  his  life, 
3^d  all  his  life  has  had  feathered  pets,  but  cannot  recall 
^^hat  a  canine  bark  should  sound  like,  nor  the  trill  of  a 
canan;  nor  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  is  undecided  whether 
^s  pigeons  used  to  say  ^^coo^'  in  English  or  ^^gurr'^  in 
Gennan. 
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The  same,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  the  case 
instrumental  music.  The  blare  of  the  band  has  d 
erated  into  a  visual  strutting  drum-major  with  his  b 
and  the  rhythmic  march  of  men  with  puffed  cheeks  blc 
wind  into  fifes,  trombones,  and  horns;  piano-playinj 
become  a  mere  thrumming  of  ivory  and  ebony  keys, 
the  most  pleasing  violinist  he  can  recall,  and  whoi 
ranks  as  an  artist  above  Paganini  and  Sarasate,  is  the  fi 
whom  Dickens  describes  in  his  Christmas  Carol  and 
''tuned  like  fifty  stomach  aches." 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  him  how  an  orchestra  le 
directing  the  combined  harmony  of  fifty  varied  in 
mcnts,  can  detect  a  single  false  note  or  discord,  and  s 
out  and  reprimand  the  offender,  in  the  same  way,  per 
as  a  martinet  colonel  can  see  a  foot  or  knee  or  elbov 
of  line  in  the  dress  parade  of  some  crack  regiment. 

For  all  these  reasons  those  passages  in  literature 
have  been  most  tantalizing  to  me  are  those  that  dei 
music  or  melody,  as,  for  instance,  Hippolyta's  descripti 
the  pack  of  Spartan  hounds  in  A  Midsummer  N' 
Dream: 

I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
"When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta:  Never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding;  for  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seemed  all  one  mutual  crv.     I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

And,  again,  Theseus's  answering  description: 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  siinded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn. 
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Xo  hunting  dogs  have  ever  had  a  finer  word  picture.  I 
can  see  them  sweeping  by  and  the  hunters  hiking  after 
with  their  view-halloa,  but  the  baying  of  these  hounds, 
mtched  like  a  chime  of  bells,  ah,  there's  the  rub  for  me! 
There  were  pleasures  in  the  hunt  aside  from  the  mere 
gallop,  the  following  of  the  hounds,  the  lust  to  kill,  the 
being  in  at  the  death,  that  appealed  to  the  esthetic  ear 
alone,  and  which  must  forever  be  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

Or,  again,  the  opening  lines  in  Twelfth  Night: 

That  strain  again!     It  had  a  dying  fall. 
Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor!     Enough;  no  more: 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

How  can  one  who  has  forgotten  sound,  or  never  known 
what  it  is,  catch  the  full  auditory  imagery  of  such  a  pas- 
sage as  the  following  from  Tennyson's  Mariana? 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked ; 
The  blue  fiy  sung  i'  the  pane;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd. 

*         *         « 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
The  sense. 

^\la5!  the  deaf  have  lost  much.  If  the  eye  is  the  window, 
tlie  car  is  certainly  the  gateway  of  the  soul,  and  to  have 
this  gateway  overgrown  with  cobwebs,  no  longer  to  know 
the  human  voice  divine,  or  the  myriad  calls  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature,  of  music  or  melody,  is  in  its  way  as 
great  a  deprivation  as  inability  to  apprehend  speech  and 
all  it  means  through  its  natural  and  normal  channel. 

This  almost  utter  aphasia  of  sound  in  the  case  of  the 
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writer  may  be  extreme  and  miique,  but  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  all  "semi-mutes"  are  more  or  less  so  affected. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  language,  the  writer's  sound- 
memory  has  become  entirely  visualized,  and  sound  as 
sound  no  longer  exists  for  him.  Blessed,  indeed,  are  those 
who  when  they  see  some  wild  bird  can  recall  its  note;  or 
can  connect  its  booming  with  the  glimpse  of  a  beetle,  or 
can  mentally  hear  the  roar  of  the  wind,  or  the  fall  of  the 
rain,  or  the  harmony  of  a  violin,  or  the  melody  of  some 
sweet  song,  or  all  the  myriad  forms  in  which  sound  man- 
ifests itself  and  for  whose  reception  the  Creator  destined 
the  ear. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  VEDITZ. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VOICE  CULTURE  IN 

TEACHING  THE  DEAF.* 

I  HAVE  always  had  a  profound  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  very  remarkable  work  accomplished  by  the  teachers 
of  the  deaf.  It  is  one  of  the  modern  miracles — a  miracle 
of  patience  and  ingenuity!  Truly,  those  who  give  their 
time  and  skill  to  instruct  this  sorely  afflicted  class,  till 
those  who  erstwhile  were  dumb  are  linked  by  speech  to 
speaking  humanity — those  who  perform  this  miracle 
have  done  no  small  share  in  the  world's  work. 

It  is  like  the  work  of  the  coral  insect  under  the  sea — 
adding  atom  to  atom,  atom  to  atom,  till  an  island  emerges 
above  the  waste  of  waters.  In  like  manner  the  teacher 
of  the  deaf  child,  through  weeks  and  months  and  years  of 
unremitting  effort,  builds  in  the  silent  throat  letter  upon 
letter,  syllable  upon  syllabic,  word  upon  word,  sentence 
upon  sentence,  till  speech  blossoms  upon  the  child's  lips, 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Penn- 
aylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
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as  land  upon  the  sea,  and  he  becomes  an  active  member 
of  the  great  world  that  must  else  have  ignored  him. 

Surely  such  teachers  can  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
coral  builder — they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  much  in  common. 
But  one  point-  in  the  building  of  coral  reefs,  which  may 
be  a  virtue  in  the  insect,  is  not  a  virtue  in  the  teacher. 
It  is  this:  every  atom  of  added  material  in  the  reef  or 
island  means  to  the  insect  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  life. 

Too  many  teachers  thus  sacrifice,  bit  by  bit,  the  life 
that  years  of  experience  make  more  and  more  valuable 
to  the  world.  They  expend  to  the  limit  the  life  forces 
that  they  should  zealously  hoard. 

How  many  teachers  leave  the  class-room  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  sick  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion?  How  many 
teachers  begin  each  day  with  a  baffling  consciousness  of 
insufficient  strength  for  the  task  that  must  fill  it?  And 
mh  a  task!  One  that  needs  all  the  freshness  of  mind 
and  body— all  the  reserve  physical  force  that  one  can 
summon  and  command! 

A  certain  amount  of  fatigue  is  inevitable  in  this  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  all  teaching,  but  it  should  not  go, 
ordinarily,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  to  recuperate 
in  the  hours  of  s'eep  and  recreation.  That  a  large*  amount 
of  such  fatigue  is  quite  unnecessary  is  true  beyond  a  doubt. 

Two  remedies  suggest  themselves  to  lighten  the  heavy 
task:  first,  to  remove  all  unnecessary  physical  and  nervous 
strain  from  the  teacher;  and,  second,  to  make  the  pupil 
more  pliable,  more  amenable  to  the  teacher's  efforts  in 
his  behalf. 

There  may  be,  perhaps,  other  ways  of  accomplishing 
this;  but  none  commend  themselves  more  strongly  to 
those  who  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  than  well-based 
voice  culture  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Nineteen  out  of  twenty  teachers  (to  speak  conservatively) 
add  unnecessary  fatigue  to  their  labors  by  the  inexact 
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and  unskilful  use  of  the  vocal  muscles.  This  is  easily  to 
be  remedied  by  the  scientific  adjustment  and  training  of 
these  muscles.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  they  allow 
extrinsic,  non-vocal  muscles  to  be  involved  in  speaking. 
These  extrinsic  non-vocal  muscles  have,  normally,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  production  of  tone;  but,  wrongly  used, 
they  have  much  to  do  with  the  restriction  of  tone,  whether 
in  speaking  or  singing.  Naturally  there  ensues  an  extra 
tension  on  the  part  of  the  legitimate  vocal  muscles,  and 
this  strain,  hour  after  hour,  undoubtedly  tends  to  (exhaus- 
tion, both  muscularly  and  nervously. 

It  is,  for  instance,  as  if  one  should  try  to  teach  while 
holding  the  hands  tightly  clenched.  The  strain  would  ho 
perfectly  obvious,  in  tliis  case,  and  the  resulting  fatigue 
easily  traced  to  its  proper  source.  But  simply  because 
the  muscles  held  rigidly  useless,  and  worse  than  useless, 
are  in  the  throat,  neck,  and  trunk,  people  fail  to  connect 
such  misuse  with  its  far-reaching  effects  or,  partially 
tracing  it,  vainly  lament  their  possession  of  "a  weak 
throat." 

* '  A  weak  throat !' '  The  very  phrase  suggests  the  remedy ! 
In  these  days  of  physical  culture,  the  cure  for  weak  ankles, 
weak  chest,  weak  shoulders,  weak  arms  and  fingers,  is  in 
every  case  the  same:  discriminating  muscular  education; 
exercise,  properly  applied.  And,  since  there  is  nothing 
occult  about  the  throat  and  its  function  the  voice,  a  weak 
throat  is  amenable  to  the  same  cure  as  a  weak  finger — 
discriminating  exercise;  an  adequate  amount,  wisely  di- 
rected, and  w^ell  applied.  The  synonym  for  this  is  voice 
culture. 

In  all  muscular  action,  certain  definite  chemical  and 
mechanical  changes  take  place  in  the  body.  Even  the 
lifting  of  a  finger  involves  three  distinct  processes:  first, 
combustion,  that  destroys  vital  cells  to  provide  motive 
power;  second,  widespread  systemic  action  to  remove  the 
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used  ceUs;  third,  the  stimulation  of  nutrition  to  restore  the 
waste  by  the  substitution  of  new,  live  cells. 

Suppose  every  time  we  needed  merely  to  lift  a  finger,  we 
raised  the  entire  arm  as  well ;  and  not  only  raised  it,  but 
held  it  rigidly  aloft.  Can  you  not  readily  see  that  we 
sboold  destroy  more  vital  cells  than  the  original  require- 
ment demanded;  giving  the  body  more  dead  cells  to 
excreta,  more  new  cells  to  create? 

We  see  at  once  that  such  excess  action  would  be  any- 
thing but  economical.  It  would  call  upon  the  executive 
forces  of  the  body  for  wholly  unnecessary  work;  and  if 
continued  to  any  great  extent,  indulged  in  till  it  became 
an  unconscious  habit,  it  would  finally  result  in  a  serious 
drain  upon  the  life  forces. 

Nature  is  a  chereful  giver,  and  a  generous.  To  do  the 
extra  work  we  imjwse  upon  her,  she  labors  overtime,  and 
for  a  while  all  is  well;  but  as  time  goes  on,  she  is  like  a 
house-mother  with  an  abnormally  famished,  craving  fam- 
ily. Faster  than  the  provisions  can  come  into  the  house 
or  be  prepared,  they  are  devoured,  and  more  demanded. 
Should  we  wonder  if,  at  last,  the  good,  thrifty  housekeeper 
grew  care' ess?  Would  it  be  astonishing  if  the  once  im- 
maculate house  became  choked  with  rubbish  and  refuse? 
Would  it  surprise  us  if  the  quality  of  the  cooking  declined, 
and  the  fresh  food  itself  became  tainted  with  the  toxic; 
rubbish  that  filled  the  house?  And  if  at  last  the  bewildered 
house-mother  backed  out,  and  left  the  house  to  run  itself 
with  makeshift  help?  Yet  this  is  what  happens,  in  a 
degree,  when  we  persistently  wastes  the  forces  of  the  body. 

Surely  we  owe  nature  all  possible  aid  in  the  ordering  of 

the  house  physical.    Let  us  but  once  become*  aware  that  w(^ 

arc  tensing  unnecessary  muscles  in  speech,  or  failing  to 

("o-ordinate  the  necessary  ones;  and  with  such  consciousness 

the  Way  to  relief  is  plain.     Consciousness  is,  indeed,  the 

fet  step  in   the  substitution  of  good   method  for  bad 
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The  study  of  scientific  voice  production  tends  to  such 
muscular  consciousness;  the  reasonable  practice  of  proper 
method  will  inevitably  result  in  the  complete  passivity 
of  the  non-vocal  muscles  and  the  easy  activity  oif  those 
muscles  properly  concerned  in  vocalization,  whether  for 
speech  or  song. 

Particularly  is  this  desirable  for  the  deaf  pupil.  He  is 
dependent  wholly  upon  muscular  sensation  for  evidences 
of  erroneous  method.  One  may  easily  see,  then,  how 
important  to  him  is  the  development  of  muscular  con- 
sciousness in  forming  proper  vocal  habits. 

When  such  good  habits  have  been  firmly  established, 
the  vocal  apparatus  will  take  care  of  itself,  leaving  the  brain 
free  to  direct  unhindered  the  difficult  mechanics  of  artic- 
ulation. 

Words,  in  the  deaf  chikUs  speech,  as  in  that  of  the  hear- 
ing person,  should  flow  out  ujx)n  easy  tone,  as  Ixvads  on 
a  string.  When  he  has  the  double  battle  to  fight — that  of 
articulation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  contention  with  errone- 
ous voice  method  on  the  other — difficulty  on  difficulty 
is  piled  upon  him,  which  means  slower  progress,  less  perfect 
results. 

I  am  aware  that  many  teachers,  already  over-burdened, 
would  hesitate  to  add  one  more  item  to  their  labors.  As  a 
mater  of  fact,  after  a  little  intelligent  study  of  sound  vocal 
method,  they  can  turn  their  teaching  hours  into  voice 
practice  by  merely  applying  their  theoretical  knowledge 
every  time  they  speak  to  their  pupils — or  to  anyone  else, 
for  that  matter.  In  some  cases  the  results  will  be  quicker 
than  in  others  (depending  upon  the  i3ersonal  equation, 
as  in  everything),  but  inevitably  the  teacher,  lecturer,  or 
clergyman,  as  a  result  of  his  vocal  exercises,  will  do  better 
work;  conserve  more  vitality;  give  distinctly  more  pleasure 
to  those  able  to  hear  him;  and,  into  the  bargain,  will  find 
himself  tolerably  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
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Jugt  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  as  an  example 
one  of  the  many  cases  benefited  in  this  way  by  voice  culture. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  N ,  a  clergyman,  was  sent  to  me 

by  an  eminent  throat  specialist  of  this  city  for  chronic 
difficulty  of  the  variety  that  is  colloquially  dubbed  "a 
weak  throat."  His  trouble  w^as  so  marked  that  it  was 
only  by  the  greatest  effort  that  he  got  through  his  arduous 
Sunday  services,  and  Monday  usually  found  him  in  bed, 
for  at  least  part  of  the  day,  sick  with  exhaustion. 

After  the  first  few  lessons,  he  had  so  far  overcome  his 
vocal  troubles  that  he  was  able  to  add  Monday  to  his 
busy  week — ^feeling  quite  normal  after  his  Sunday  labors. 
Xot  only  this,  but  his  congregation  noted  with  pleasure 
the  improvement  in  his  voice;  and  there  were  those  among 
them  who  boldly  opined  that "  he  had  been  doing  something 
to  it!"  As  to  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  his  voice, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  beauty  of  voice,  per  se,  would 
be  a  desideratum  only  in  addressing  hearing  persons; 
and  that  any  kind  of  tone  would  do  for  speaking  to  the 
(leaf.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Beauty  and  ease 
go  hand  in  hand.  Furthermore,  beauty  of  tone  will  be 
found,  upon  ex|X}riment,  to  alTect  quite  markedly  the 
fluencv  of  one's  ideas.  To  illustrate:  I  have  in  mind  the 
case  of  a  student — a  commercial  traveller.  One  dav  lie 
said  to  me  with  a  laugh:  '^D'ye  know,  I've  been  selling 
more  goods  since  I  had  these  lessons."  It  seemed  an 
unusual  connection,  so  I  inquired  the  why  and  wherefore. 
"Well,"  he  said,  ^*my  voice  sounds  so  pretty  now-a-days 
that  I  like  to  hear  myself  talk;  and  ideas  seem  to  flow 
right  out  on  it  inspirationally  without  any  effort." 

One  may  readily  see  how,  thus,  the  cultivation  of  habit- 
ually beautiful  tone  would  make  for  ease  in  teaching,  if 
it  helped  one's  ideas  by  merely  ceasing  to  hinder  them; 
and  at  the  same  time  lessened  muscular  effort  in  tone 
production. 
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Now  as  to  the  second  proposition  for  lightening  the  labors 
of  the  teacher  by  voice  study,  to  wit,  making  the  material 
upon  which  he  works,  namely,  the  deaf  child,  more  pliable. 
This  voice  culture  accomplishes.     Let  me  explain. 

In  the  deaf  child  we  have  a  vocal  mechanism  stiff  and 
unwieldy  from  disuse;  either  congenitally,  or  as  a  result 
of  former  inflammation.  This  is  at  once  an  obstacle  to  the 
study  of  articulation. 

Medical  treatment  touches  the  surface  condition  (and, 
of  course,  the  constitutional  tendency  as  well),  but  locally 
the  trouble  lies  deeper;  and  all  the  gargles,  tonics,  washes, 
and  other  applications  are  unavailing  for  a  radical  cure. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  case  of  acquired  deafness  in 
which  the  acute  inflammation  which  robbed  the  child  of 
hearing  and  of  the  power  of  speech  has  been  cured  through 
the  efforts  of  the  physician.  Let  us  suppose  the  mucous 
membram*  to  be  ordinarily  healthy.  Obviously,  the  work 
of  medicine  is  accomplished.  From  the  medical  stand- 
point, the  patient  is  cured.  But  there  remains  something 
beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  relieve:  there  is  set  up, 
as  the  aftermath  of  inflammation,  an  atrophy  of  muscular 
tissue;  a  kind  of  ankylosis  of  the  delicate  bones  of  the 
inner  ear;  or  adhesion  of  adjacent  membrane. 

All  these  at  once  make  for  diflficulty  in  executing  the 
throat  movements  that  base  the  practice  of  articulation 
and  voice.  Thus,  the  teacher  has  to  contend  against  a 
double  obstacle:  he  needs  all  his  patience  and  ingenuity 
to  cross  the  gulf  of  silence,  and  instruct  his  pupil  mentaUy 
to  make  c(»rtain  movements.  But  when,  in  addition  to 
(litticult  mental  con«e[)ti()n,  the  muscular  machinery, 
stiff  and  unyicJding,  obeys  reluctantly  and  imperfectly 
the  mental  suggt^stion;  one  may  easily  see  how  this  adds 
to  the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  final  results. 
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It  is  here  that  voice  culture  steps  in  to  complete  and 
reinforce  the  valuable  work  of  the  throat  specialist. 

For  the  last  condition  named,  membranal  adhesion,  the 
electric  cautery  has  done  wonders;  but  for  the  former  two, 
voice  culture  is  preeminent  in  its  benefits.  The  stiffened 
rausc'es  yield  with  astonishing  celerity  to  the  exact  exercise 
that  sends  the  life  blood  surging  through  them ;  soon  the 
atrophy  of  disuse  is  overcome,  and  the  pliant  muscles 
easily  obey  suggestion  from  headquarters. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  ankylosis  of  the  tiny  bones  of  the 
inner  ear  tends  to  break  up  under  the  stress  of  the  vibration 
of  tone  properly  placed,  ultimately  giving  to  the  partially 
(leaf  an  added  measure  of  hearing,  ahd  to  the  totally 
deaf  a  perception  of  vibration  that  cannot  but  be  of  value 
to  him. 

Not  alone  in  pernicious  tissue  changes  arising  from  past 
inflammation  is  voice  culture  indicated,  but  also  as  a 
supplement  to  the  throat  specialist's  treatment  in  acute, 
semi-acute,  or  chronic  perverse  pathological  conditions, 
it  is  invaluable. 

It  is  with  some  natural  reluctance  that  I  venture  to 
touch  further  upon  so  personal  a  matter  as  my  own  results 
in  voice  work  as  affecting  chronic  throat  trouble.  The 
matter  is  so  serious,  however,  in  its  relation  both  to  teucher 
and  pupil,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  the  digression, 
especially  since  no  assertion,  however  reasonable*,  but  is 
the  better  for  practical  illustration. 

Le  me  cite,  first,  the  case  of  M.  X.,  a  totally  deaf  child 
of  about  nine  years  of  age. 

At  the  time  she  came  under  my  observation,  she  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  congenital  tuberculous  catarrh, 
^^^  mother  having  died  of  consumption  four  days  after 
^^e  birth  of  the  child. 

The  constant  and  progressive  necrosis  of  the  turbinated 
^Hes,  the  deterioration  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  the 
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unhealthy  condition  of  the  throat  itself,  established  an 
odor  that  was  at  times  unbearable;  and  frequently  the 
child  was  sent  from  the  class-room  to  have  nose,  ears,  and 
throat  douched  with  an  antiseptic  deodorizer;  while  win- 
dows were  opened  to  give  re'ief  to  those  that  remained. 

In  addition  to  thia  occasional  treatment,  she  went  every 
Saturday  to  a  throat  specialist,  who,  while  pronouncing 
her  case  incurable,  suggested  that  constant  treatment  was 
imperative  to  retard  the  inevitable  as  long  as  possible. 

From  the  latter  part  of  May,  1907,  when  I  first  saw  her, 
until  August  of  the  same  year,  her  zealous  and  conscientious 
teacher  directed  the  practice  of  the  special  exercises  I 
advised.  Since  this,  she  tells  me  that  from  May  till  August 
(when  she  was  obliged  through  removal  to  another  city  to 
relinquish  the  child)  not  ojice  wa*s  it  necessary  to  send  her 
from  the  class-room  to  be  deodorized;  and,  still  more 
surprising,  she  managed  to  get  along  without  her  weekly 
treatments,  the  specialist  being  out  of  town.  Moreover, 
her  general  health  improved  markedly.  And  now,  at  the 
present  moment,  I  am  told  that  the  child  is  apparently 
perfectly  well,  and  her  guardians  have  been  able  to  dispense 
entirely  with  medical  treatment. 

By  kind  permission,  I  refer  also  to  the  no  less  marked 
results  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  herself.  When  she  came 
to  me  first  she  was  a  martyr  to  severe,  chronic  throat 
trouble.  It  interfered  seriously  with  her  teaching,  and 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  her  work  entirely,  since  the 
doctor  earnestly  advised  her  to  remove  to  another  climate; 
he  said  it  wa.s  impossible  to  do  anything  for  her  here. 
But  her  work  was  too  precious  to  leave,  so  she  risked  all, 
and  stayed.  Forty  times  he  burned  out  the  diseased 
tissue  of  her  throat,  and  then  called  a  halt;  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  Under  these  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances she  came  to  me  as  a  final  resort — probably 
with  the  fee  ing  of  a  drowning  man  eying  the  straw  above 
him  as  he  goes  down  for  the  last  time. 
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In  consideration  for  your  time  I  will  omit  the  story  of 
the  intelligent,  persistent,  courageous  work  of  this  most 
satisfactory  pupil,  and  mention  only  the  steady,  continued, 
and  permanent  improvement  in  her  throat  trouble. 

This  no  longer  interferes  with  her  work  in  any  way. 
It  has  practically  disappeared,  together  with  the  excessive 
fatigue  which  formerly  hampered  her  work.  She  tells  me 
she  never  feels  tired  in  her  throat  now,  and  that  the  results 
of  any  cold  that  settles  there  are  soon  dispelled  by  a  few 
well-chosen  exercises. 

Touching  this  latter  statement,  there  prevails,  even  in 
some  illustrious  quarters,  a  tradition — not  to  say  a  supersti- 
tion—that  in  chronic  conditions  the  voice  should  be  given 
a  complete  rest.  This  is  far  from  being  substantiated  by 
practical  results.  Discriminating  exercise  of  the  parts  is 
dmys  beneficial.  In  fact  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and 
say  that  even  in  some  acute  conditions  a  little  judicious 
vocaHzation  can  do  nothing  but  good — unless  (and  this 
is  of  paramount  importance)  unless  the  vocal  bands 
themselves  are  irritated  or  inflamed,  in  which  case  com- 
plete abstention  from  singing  (or  even  in  some  instances 
from  speaking)  is  absolutely  necessary. 

But  to  n»vert  to  the  popular  supi^rstition  that  imposes 
complete  inaction  for  the  throat  in  chronic  conditions.  I 
have  in  mind  an  amusing  case*  of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  pro- 
fessional vocalist,  who  carelessly  allowed  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  to  drift  into  a  chronic  condition.  After 
some  time,  he  became  alarmed  and  went  to  a  specialist; 
this  he  ought  to  have  done  in  the  first  place.  The  doctor 
told  him  he  was  in  a  s(Tious  way,  and  that  until  his  throat 
improved  he  must  give  up  singing.  He  therefore  abandoned 
all  vocal  work  and  gave  himself  over  zealously  to  treatment. 
The  throat  did  not  improve.  Then  the  doctor  ordered 
him  not  even  to  speak  until  his  throat  was  better.  To  that 
end  he  carried  about  with  him  a  tablet  uix)n  which  he 
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wrote  all  he  needed  to  say — even  his  orders  to  the  waiter  at 
table,  and  the  necessary  remarks  to  his  friends  upon  the 
weather.  This  continued  for  months — three,  I  think— 
while  all  the  time  I  fired  my  ideas  at  him,  and  begged 
him  to  give  his  throat  and  voice  some  exercise.  At  last 
he  yielded  to  my  importunities  and,  without  telling  the 
doctor,  did  some  judicious  vocal  work.  In  a  week  the' 
improvement  was  so  marked  that  the  specialist  threw  up 
his  hands  in  amazement  at  the  wonders  at  last  wrought  by 
siletice!  and  to  the  end  of  the  medical  treatment  my  friend 
continued  his  throat  exercises,  till  both  together  effected 
a  complete  cure  and  the  restoration  of  his  singing  and 
speaking  voice. 

Of  course  reasonable  rest — holiday  time — is  another  thing. 
Every  one  needs,  and  should  have,  complete  cessation  of 
burdensome  activities  after  prolonged  work. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  both  in  the  treatment  of  un- 
healthy throats,  and  in  the  study  of  vocal  production  for 
ease  and  power,  hit-and-miss  exercises  will  not  do;  the 
correct  balance  of  nmscular  action  must  be  intelligently 
kept,  or  wrong  vocal  habits  will  be  induced,  which  will 
later  present  themselves  as  obstacles  in  the  path  of  clear  and 
easy  vocalization.  The  importance  of  a  sure  vocal  founda- 
tion in  voice  building  cannot  be  overesthnated.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  child. 

The  ordinary  person  making  tone  in  speaking  or  singing 
is  guided,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  the  ear.  Deaf  children 
are  deprived  of  this  inner  mentor,  and  their  voices  are 
characteristically   harsh   and   unmusical   in   consecjuence. 

In  two  ways  voice  culture  helps  this  condition: 

1st.  The  correct  adjustment  of  the  expiratory  ami  laryngeal 
muscles  unll  immediaiely  improve  the  quality  of  tone  xvitkout 
any  aid  from  the  ear  whatever. 

2d.  The  elimination  of  interfering  non-vocal  muscles — 
to  correct  a  constant  fault  with  nearly  everybody — will 
also  produce  astonishing  and  immediate  results. 
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As  this  is  being  accomplished,  even  the  normal  hearing 
person  will  amaze  himself  by  making  far  better  tone  than 
]j£>  ever  dreamed  he  possessed. 

Another  point:  The  work  done  by  the  teachers  of  the 

(ie»f  ^  ^  wonderful  in  itself  that  it  would  seem  a  pity  that 

j^.  should  not  be  wrought  upon  the  best  available  material. 

p^  sculptor,  in  planning  for  a  work  that  shall  express  his 

jre»nius,  would  never  dream  of  wasting  his  final  labor  upon 

a  poor  medium.     Instead,  he  seeks  till  he  finds  the  stone 

without  a  flaw  before  he  even  puts  chisel  to  it. 

Voice  is  the  strong^  pliabley  musical  material  out  of  which 
speech  is  made.  It  behooves  the  teacher  therefore  ta  secure 
jjl  possible  perfection,  pathologically  and  mechanically, 
of  this  medium,  the  voice;  so  that  the  final  achievements 
of  his  patient  skill  may  not  be  marred  by  the  least  unneces- 
sar>'  flaw. 

The  attainment  of  vocal  perfection  demands  the  selection 
and  application  of  the  proper  exercises  in  each  individual 
case.  For  this,  the  well-trained  ear  is  indispensable  to.  the 
teacher  in  making  accurate  diagnosis  of  vocal  faults  in  the 
pupil;  and  also  in  selecting  the  appropriate  exercises  to 
overcome  such  faults. 

An  ear  well  trained  to  this  work  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
conscientious  observation  in  one's  own  case  of  the  relation 
between  muscular  action  and  quality  of  voice.     It  is  im- 
possible for  the  teacher  to  observe  from  without,  through 
the  sense  of  touch,  the  deeper  action  of  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  making  tone.     While   from   within,   even   the 
laryngoscope  is  hampered  by  the  tendency  to  constrained 
muscular  action  set  up  by  its  own  presence  in  the  throat. 
But  the  well-trained  ear  is  a  most  reliable  guide,  and  voice 
implies  the  almost  unconscious  acquisition  of  this  faculty. 
With  practice  the  teacher  can  detect  the  instant  the  wrong 
muscles  begin  to  act  in  tone  production.     With  such  ac- 
curate apprehension  of  wrong  method,  and  a  number  of 
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remedial  exercises  to  choose  from,  the  goal  of  adequate 
voice  is  not  far  off. 

A  few  words  here  as  to  the  practicability  of  voice  training. 
Many  people  think  voice  culture  akin  to  the  occult — a 
mysterious  subject  woven  of  vague  intangibilities,  impos- 
sible of  comprehension  save  to  the  elect.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  are  many  scientific  points,  many  extra- 
ordinary facts,  that  have  to  do  with  tone,  many  curious 
effects  regarding  a  given  pitch,  these  are  of  interest  only 
to  the  investigator  of  phenomena,  or  to  those  who  take  a 
purely  mental  interest  in  the  science  of  voice.  They  are 
of  little  practical  value  to  the  ordinary  student  who  seeks 
to  xompass  the  art  of  speech  or  song.  To  such  a  one, 
the  making  of  an  easy,  beautiful,  ringing  tone  is  the  crux 
of  the  matter;  as  to  the  mathematical  number  of  vibra- 
tions inherent  in  it,  or  the  related  pitches  and  overtones 
which  S5mipathetically  sound  with  it,  or  the  thousand 
and  one  weird  results  that  follow  its  emission,  for  practical 
use  they  do  not  concern  him,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
would  waste  his  time  if  he  seriously  involved  himself  with 
them. 

There  is  also  a  diametrically  opposed  conception  of  voice 
culture,  which  is  equally  inadequate;  a  theory  that  holds 
vocal  culture  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  "opening  one's  mouth 
and  singing,^'  letting  the  voice  out,  as  it  were.  As  if  voice 
were  some  rare  animal  confined  in  all  its  perfection  in  the 
throat,  and  kept  from  falling  out  only  by  the  barrier  of 
the  lips  and  teeth. 

To  such  it  is  plain  that,  if  no  voice  comes  out  when  the 
open  door  gives  it  a  chance  to  escape,  the  matter  is  simple — 
there  is  no  voice  there! — the  person  is  not  ''gifted  with 
song,''  and  would  better  avoid  in  future  the  fatigues  of  an 
open  mouth. 

Now  the  truth  lies  just  between  these  extremes.  If 
when  you  open  your  mouth  you  cannot  speak  or  sing  a 
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reasonably  agreeable,  resonant,  and  musical  tone,  do  not 
conclude  you  have  no  voice.  Either  you  are  not  correctly 
using  the  right  muscles,  or  you  are  using  the  wrong  ones, 
and  the  chanced  are  you  have  done  this  all  your  life,  to  the 
detriment  of  your  speaking  voice  as  well  as  to  the  absence 
of  your  singing  voice. 

As  corroborative  evidence  of  the  practical  nature  of 
voice  culture  and  its  easy  acquisition  and  comprehension, 
may  I  beg  your  indurgence  to  quote  from  the  letter  of  a 
scientist  holding  at  the  time  the  chairs  of  physics  and 
chemistry  in  one  of  our  large  colleges?    After  mentioning 
the  improvement  in  his  speaking  and  singing  voice,  he  says : 
"I  feel  that  I  could  now  undergo,  without  any  inconve- 
nience or  discomfort,  a  period  of  protracted  speaking  in  the 
lecture  room  which  last  year  would  have  been  painful, 
to  say  the  least.    After  an  experience  of  six  years  in  teach- 
ing, it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  deal  with  a  subject 
in  which  I  could  obtain  results,  apparent  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  comparable  with  those  secured  by  you  in  so 
short  a  time." 

So  much  for  the  simplicity  of  the  subject  of  voice  building, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  had  both  studied  and 
taught  many  things,  and  was  therefore  doubly  entitled 
to  j  udge. 
To  sum  up  the  matter  in  closing. 

Serious  vocal  study  is  of  paramount  importance  as  a 
sin^ple  means  for  reducing  the  fatigue  incident  upon  the 
engrossing  work  of  the  teacher;  as  making  the  pupil  more 
amenable  to  instruction;  and  as  rendering  the  character 
of  t  lie  work  more  perfect  in  its  finality. 

But,  whether  in  the  case  of  teachers,  pupils,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  actors,  or  professional  singers,  the  results  are 
invariably  the  same:  more  voice,  and  of  greater  beauty; 
added  compass;  more  ease;  and  less  physical  and  nervous 
strain.    So  that,  considered  both  as  a  means  to  an  end 
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and  the  increased  perfection  of  that  end,  voice  culture 
is  well  worth  while  for  the  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

THOMAS  M.  TURVEY. 

10' South  Eighteenth  Street,  ^ 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Motion  and  Action. 

Note. — In  general  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
the  sign  for  an  action  should  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  natural  movement. 

Goy  Ijcave  present  place,  Depart. — Make  motion  with  finger 
or  hand  away  from  the  body.  Also,  hold  left  open  hand 
in  front,  palm  toward  breast;  rest  right  hand  on  back  of 
left  hand,  remove,  and  motion  outward.  The  latter  is 
more  correctly  for  "send.** 

Leave,  Retire,   Withdraw  oneself. — Extend  open  hands, 
palms  down,  out  toward  the  left  side,  one  farther  toward 
the  left  than  the  other,  somewhat  "tandem;"  draw  them* 
back  toward  the  right  side  of  the  body  and  a  little  up, 
bending  the  fingers  down  from  the  knuckles. 

Leave,  Lie,  Let  alone,  Neglect. — Hold  the  open  hands  out 
toward  the  left  side,  palms  toward  each  other,  left  hand 
extended  farther  than  the  other;  push  the  hands  both 
forward  toward  the  side  for  front),  and  stop  with  a  jerk. 

Give. — Bring  out  hand,  make  motion  as  of  taking  up 
something,  and  give  to  imaginary  person. 

Get,  Obtain. — Reach  out  left  "S''  hand  and  then  make 
a  grab  upon  the  top  of  it  with  the  right. 

Receive,  Get  (by  the  speaker). — Make  similar  motion  but 
at  the  same  time  draw  hands  toward  you. 

^Copyright,  1909,  by  J.  Schuyler  Long.     Ck>ntinued  from  the  Jan — 
uary  number  of  the  Annals,  page  37. 
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Catch.— Same  as  for  "gef  but  make  the  motion  more 
quickly.    To  catch  a  ball,  represent  motion  of  catching. 

Carry y  Bear  from  one  place  to  another. — Reach  open  hands, 
pa'msup,  back  beyond  the  right  side,  the  right  hand  farther 
out  than  the  left;  imagine  something  having  been  put  in 
the  hands  and  carry  it  to  the  front  of  the  body  and  beyond 
to  the  left  side. 

Bnnjf,  Convey  toward  oneself. — Reach  out  open  hands, 
palms  up,  as  if  to  receive  something;  then  draw  them  back 
toward  you. 

C/imt.— Imitate  climbing  with  the  hands,  lifting  one 
above  the  other  on  imaginary  tree. 

Dni'e.— Hold  imaginary  lines  and  imitate  driving. 

Food,  Eat — Throw  the  "&"  hand  lightly  against  mouth 
and  repeat  scjveral  times. 

Fed  (act  of  feeding). — Make  sign  for  "eaf  and  then 
make  motion  of  giving  food. 

Drin^.— Make  motion  of  lifting  a  cup  to  the  mouth,  and 
tilting  it  as  in  act  of  drinking.  To  drink,  in  sense  of  habit- 
ual use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  throw  the  end  of  the  thumb 
of  the  "  Y "  hand  up  against  the  mouth  and  reixnit 
several  times.     Tlie  hand  thus  represents  the  bottle. 

«S>nrf.— Place  end  of  right  open  hand  on  back  of  left  and 
then  throw  it  off,  motioning  outward,  with  ^*  G ''  hand. 

Progress,  Motion  fonmrd. — Place  bent  hands  in  front 
of  you,  the  fingers  pointing  toward  each  other;  move  the 
hands  forward  with  a  steady  motion.  To  express  the  idea 
that  the  progress  is  made  in  successive  stages,  lift  the  hands 
and  move  forward  a  space,  and  rep^»at. 

Improvej  Gradual  progress  ujrward. — Hold  out  left  **B" 
hand,  forefinger  edge  up;  place  the  little-finger  edge  of 
"B"  right  hand  crosswise  near  end  of  left  forefinger;  raise 
it  and  drop  it  again  on  left  hand  a  little  farther  up,  and 
contmue  motion  the  length  of  the  hand,  and  beyond,  thus 
measuring  off  spaces  of  advancement. 
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Deterioration,  Decline^  A  falling  off,  etc. — Make  siniila)* 
motion  to  above,  but  begin  at  about  the  elbow,  arm  inclined 
down,  and  move  hand  in  opposite  direction  (down). 

Advanced,  Higher  up, — Place  bent  hands  in  front,  palms 
down,  fingers  pointing  toward  each  other;  raise  the  hands; 
if  the  progress  upward  is  by  stages,  indicate  by  lifting  the 
hands  a  small  space  at  a  time. 

Travel. — Pointing  the  forefinger  of  the  "G"  hand  out, 
push  it  outward  with  a  winding  or  slightly  zig-zag  mo- 
tion.    Or, 

(2)  Move  the  "G'*  hand,  with  the  forefinger  pointing 
down,  in  a  semicircle,  giving  the  finger  a  circular  twirling 
motion. 

Cars. — Hold  out  the  left  "H"  hand,  back  up;  place  the 
right  "  H  "  flatwise  on  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  and  fore- 
finger of  left,  then  push  the  right  "H'^  along  the  other 
as  on  a  track;  repeat  the  last  motion, drawing  the  right 
hand  back  and  forth  several  times. 

Railroad  track. — Make  sign  for  "cars,''  then  with  hand 
on  either  side  of  you  indicate  width  of  a  rail  by  opening 
thumb  and  forefinger  and  push  the  hands  along  at  the 
side  to  represent  the  rails. 

Ship. — The  thumb  and  two  fingers  are  held  up  repre- 
senting the  masts  of  a  ship;  then  move  hand  so  as  to  point 
fingers  forward  and  give  hand  motion  of  a  ship  rising  and 
falling  with  the  waves. 

Walk. — Let  the  hands  represent  the  feet,  and  with  palms 
down,  lift  and  move  them  forward  alternately  as  if  they 
were  feet  in  the  action  of  walking. 

Ride. — Place  the  right  forefinger  and  middle  finger  of 
one  hand  astride  the  left  **B"  hand  hekl  edgewise;  lift 
the  hands  and  let  them  fall,  imitating  motion  of  horse. 

Wagon. — Place  the  *'G''  hands  well  out,  fingers  pointing 
toward  each  other:  describe  circumference  of  front  wheels 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers:  bring  hands  back  and  repeat 
for  hind  wheels. 
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Carriage. — Same  as  for  wagon,  then  bring  the  hands, 
now  bent,  up  above  the  height  of  the  head  and  move  forward 
to  represent  the  carriage  top. 

L&ad.— Grasp  end  of  open  left  ''B"  hand,  held  forward, 
end  pointing  out,  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right, 
and  pu!l  fon^^ard  as  in  act  of  leading. 

Pu«A.— Hold  the  open  hands  up,  palms  out,  and  give  an 
inia^nary  object  a  push. 

Run  away^  Slip  away^  Leave  clandestinely, — Hold  out  the 
open  left  hand, palm  down;  push  the  right  "G"  hand  under 
it  quickly  as  if  following  the  motion  of  one  getting  away 
under  cover.     Or, 

(2)  Hold  open  left  hand  as  above,  but  pointing  upward 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees;  throw  the  right  hand  across 
palm  as  before  but  pointing  upward. 

if ee/.— Hold  forefingers  of  both  "G"  hands  opposite 
each  other,  pointing  upward;  bring  them  together  as  if 
they  were  two  persons  running  together. 

Pass,  Meet  and  pass  by, — Make  same  sign  as  in  foregoing, 
but  instead  of  striking  the  fingers  together  let  them  continue 
beyond  each  other.     Or, 

(2)  Pass  an  examination^  Go  fty,  etc. — Hold  left  ^*A" 
hand  out  and  right  "A"  hand  a  little  behind  it,  thumbs 
up;  push  the  right  hand  lightly  against  end  beyond  the 
left  in  a  way  that  the  thumbs  pass  parallel. 

ftwn.— Hold  the  open  left  hand  pointing  out  (edgewise) ; 
hold  the  open  right  hand  back  of  it,  pointing  down;  throw 
the  right  hand  forward  rather  quickly  so  the  palm  brushes 
across  the  palm  of  the  left. 

TArou'.— Make  feint  of  throwing. 

.SVim.— Represent  action. 

Fly  (also  wings). — Place  ends  of  open  hands  on  shoulders, 
move  out  and  make  motion  of  wings  in  flight. 

«Stanrf.— Stand  '*  V  in  palm.  (Here  the  fingers  repre- 
sent the  legs.) 
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Fall. — Place  hands  as  above,  then  let  the  hand  fall  over. 

Risey  Get  up  (from  a  fall  or  from  a  lying  posture). — Lay 
'*  V"  back  down,  in  palm  of  hand,  and  lift  it  to  a  standing 
position. 

Faily  To  have  one's  work  fall. — Hold  open  hands  up  on  a 
level  with  the  chin  one  above  the  other;  let  them  fall, 
rolling  over  each  other  in  the  descent.     Or, 

(2)  To  fail  in  an  attempt^  To  have  one's  "  pins  taken  from 
under  him.'' — Stand  ^'\"  on  the  palm;  suddenly  throw 
out  the  ends,  and  let  the  *'  \  "  fall  on  the  palm  so  the  thumb 
strikes  it.     Or, 

(3)  Throw  the  back  of  the  right  ^^\"  hand  against  the 
upturned  palm  of  the  left  hand  and  s  ide  it  along  the  length 
of  the  hand  outward. 

Succeed. — Place  the  forefingers  of  the  **G"  hand  in 
front  of  you,  one  above  the  other  and  pointed  in  opposite 
directions;  raise  the  hands,  revolving  the  fingers  around 
each  other. 

Accomplish,  Win  out. — Same  position  and  similar  motion, 
but  raise  the  hands  quickly  and  give  but  one  revolution 
of  the  fingers,  and  finish  with  sign  for  **get.''     Or, 

(2)  Indicative  of  a  continual  "getting;''  make  the  sign 
for  "get,''  and  repeat  it  several  times  while  you  raise  the 
hands  together. 

Jump. — Stand  "V"  in  the  palm;  draw  hand  back  a 
little,  bending  the  fingers  as  the  legs  are  bent  when  about 
to  spring;  throw  the  hand  forward,  bringing  the  fingers 
out  straight.  Observe  that  the  fingers  of  "V"  imitate 
the  motion  of  the  legs  in  jumping  and  the  hand  the  body. 

Offer. — Hold  out  the  hantls  toward  imaginary  person 
as  in  act  of  offering  something. 

Accept. — Hold  out  hands  as  if  ready  to  receive  something; 
then  close  hands  while  drawing  them  back  toward  you  and 
turn  ends  almost  against  body. 

Afove,  Motion  from  one  place  to  another. — Reach  hands 
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out  toward  one  side,  pick  up  imaginary  object  with  thumb 
and  fingers,  and  lift  it  over  to  the  other  side. 

Meetingy  Assembly,  Gathering. — Hold  out  the  slightly 
bent  "5"  hands,  well  in  front  at  the  sides;  draw  the  hands 
together,  closing  them  so  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
all  meet  together  in  front  of  you. 

Play,  Recrealiony  etc. — Hold  '*Y''  hands  out  in  front 
so  the  "horns'*  of  the  '*  Y"  on  one  hand  point  toward  those 
on  the  other;  shake  both  hands  up  and  down  from  the 
wrists  repeatedly,  moving  the  foreann  but  s  ightly.  The 
same  sign  when  followed  by  sign  for  '*  meeting*'  is  used  to 
signify  a  party.  To  signify  a  p^ay  at  the  theatre  or  acting, 
hold  "A"  hands  in  front,  perpendicular;  move  up  and 
down  alternately. 

Take.—Re&ch  out  the  hand,  grasp  imaginary  object  and 
draw  it  toward  you. 

Copy.— Holding  the  left  open  hand  as  a  sate  or  paper, 
reach  out  the  right  ''5"  hand,  close  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb  as  if  taking  off  something  from  imaginary  page. 
and  then  withdraw  hand  and  place  it  on  left  palm. 

Bmi/.— With  the  right  hand  as  if  holding  money  l)etween 
the  thumb  and  fingers  pace  it,  back  down,  in  the  palm  of 
the  left  and  then  reach  tlu^  right  hand  out  a.s  if  offering 
the  money  to  some  one. 

.SW/.— With  thumbs  and  fingcTs  tog(»th(»r,  as  if  holding 
something,  lift  the  hands  up  in  front  so  th(»  ends  will  Ix^nd 
Imn  the  wrist^s  and  point  down;  without  moving  the  arms 
give  the  hands  a  shaking  motion  outward. 

Owe,  To  indicate  somethim/  is  due  another. — Place  the  (»nd 
of  forefinger  of  right  "G"  hand  in  palm  of  the  left  held 
upward:  in  this  position  move  both  hands  forward  toward 
imaginary  person.  To  indicate  the  debt  is  due  to  oneself, 
with  hands  in  similar  position  draw  them  toward  you. 

Demand,  Require  of  some  one. — Same  motion  as  in  last 
sign,  but  hold  the  hand  well  out  and  throw  the  end  of  the 
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finger  somewhat  forcibly  on  palm,  drawing  the  hand  back 
quickly.  Some  add  motion  of  forefinger,  pointed  down 
and  drawn  forcibly  toward  se'f. 

Hesitate. — Hold  "G**  hand  with  forefinger  pointing  up- 
ward; move  forward,  stop  suddenly,  and  repeat  motion 
in  a  halting  manner.    Some  make  sign  as  in  "doubt." 

Become. — Hold  open  hands  out,  one  a  few  inches  above 
the  other,  palms  toward  each  other;  turn  both  hands  at 
same  time  so  as  to  reverse  their  positions. 

Keep,  Take  care.  Be  careful  with. — Hold  left  "V"  hand 
with  ends  of  fingers  pointing  outward,  forefinger  up.  With 
right  hand  in  similar  position  place  it  on  the  other  so  that 
the  little-finger  edge  of  right  hand  rests  on  forefinger  edge 
of  left  and  all  four  fingers  extend  out  one  above  the  other 
(or  crosswise);  raise  the  right  hand  a  little  and  throw  it 
down  again;  repeat  several  times.  To  indicate  great 
care,  move  the  hands  together  slowly  up  and  down,  or 
giving  them  a  circular  motion ;  throwing  the  hands  together 
in  this  position  wamingly  at  one  is  to  indicate  the  idea 
one  had  better  look  out. 

Find. — Reach  out  '*5''  hand;  draw  ends  of  forefinger 
and  thumb  together  as  if  picking  up  something,  and  raise 
hand. 

Lose. — Place  finger  nai's  of  bent  hands  together,  back 
to  back,  so  the  ends  of  the  fingers  point  upward;  swing  the 
hands  down  and  separate  till  the  fingers  come  straight. 

Change. — Hold  the  '*A"  hands  out  opposite  one  another, 
thumb  side  up,  several  inches  apart,  with  a  kind  of  twisting 
motion;  change  the  position  of  the  hands  so  the  left  will 
come  over  toward  the  right  and  the  right  under  toward 
the  left. 

Pick. — Merely  represent  action  of  picking  something  oflF 
an  imaginary  bush. 

Select,  Pick  out. — Reach  out  the  right  hand  over  left 
open  hand  and  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  pick  out  an 
imaginary  object. 
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Chase,  Follow, — Place  the  "  A  *'  left  hand  out  in  front, 
and  the  right  "A"  hand  direct'y  behind  it,  thumbs  pointed 
up:  move  both  forward  tandem  fashion.  It  is  usual  to 
give  the  following  hand  a  peculiar  twisting  motion  from 
the  wrist,  to  indicate,  probably,  that  it  is  the  one  pursuing. 
To  indicate  a  chase  more  or  less  hard  and  long  drawn  out, 
indicate  by  emphatic  motion  or  repeating  the  sign  and 
twisting  both  hands. 

Work.— Throw  right  ''A"  hand  down  against  the  left 
"A"  hand  two  or  three  times  so  that  the  lower  side  of 
right' wrist  strikes  the  top  side  of  left  wrist.  (With  both 
hands  in  position  of  "A"  throw  wrists  together.)  Same 
sign  followed  by  '*  much  *'  signifies  ''  busy.^* 

Wail  an.  Serve,  etc. — Hold  out  open  hands,  palms  up, 
as  if  holding  a  tray;  move  hands  from  side  to  side  sinmlta- 
neously,  first  in  one  direction,  then  the  other. 

Duiiribute. — Bring  the  closed  hands  with  ends  cjuietly 
touching  each  other  bi^fore  body;  throw  them  outward 
so  each  describes  a  semicircle  in  opposite  directions,  o[xming 
the  hands,  palms  up. 

Contribute. — Drop  into  an  imaginary  rec(»ptacl(»  an  imag- 
inary coin,  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other. 

Happen.— Bring  the  "G"  hands  in  front  held  i)arallel  and 
IK)inting  out  with  ''G'*  up;  turn  the  hands  with  a  (juick 
motion  so  that  the  forc^fingers  twist  inward,  bringing  the 
backs  of  the  hands  up.  The  same  sign  also  signifies 
"accident." 

AMe.— Hammer  the  top  of  one  fist  with  th(^  other  two 
or  thn'c  times,  giving  both  hands  a  twisting  motion. 

Arrange,  Put  in  order, — Bring  the  open  hands  out  toward 
the  front  right  side,  palms  toward  eaeh  othcT,  several  incluvs 
apart,  and  ends  pointing  out;  keeping  them  in  same  relative 
\ym\.m  move  them  along  in  front  of  you  to  ihv  other  side, 
giving  them  a  slight  up  and  down  motion. 

/feadj/.— Same  as  above;  then  sign  for  ''finished." 
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Prepare,  Get  ready. — Express  by  making  sign  for  "  make  '* 
and  "ready;"  or,  ''arrange"  and  ''before." 

Introduce. — Extend  one  open  hand  out  (palm  up)  toward 
the  front  side  and  the  other  hand  toward  the  other  side  and 
then  bring  the  hands  toward  each  other.     (Each  hand 
represents  a  person  introduced.)     The  idea  of  a  simpler- 
introduction  may  be  expressed  by  using  simply  one  hand^ 

Invite. — First  touching  the  left  foreann  or  back  of  left 
hand  with  right  palm,  the  hand  is  extended  out  toward 
an  imaginary  person,  palm  up,  and  then  drawn  toward  you. 

Attend,  Give  attention  to. — Place  the  hands  at  either  side 
of  the  head  like  blinders  on  a  bridle;  move  the  hands  for- 
ward to  indicate  that  the  sight  is  to  be  confined  within 
those  limits. 

Appoint. — Reach  out  the  hand  toward  the  side  and  pick 
out  an  imaginary  person  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
and  lift  him  over  to  a  position  in  front  of  you. 

Vote. — With  ends  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  together, 
put  them  in  "O'^  of  other  hand.  Elect  is  indicated  by 
making  sign  for  "vote''  and  then  "appoint''  to  indicate 
the  appointment  was  by  ballot. 

Graduate. — Hold  left  open  hand  out,  palm  up,  and  circle 
it  with  the  fist  and  bring  down  fist  on  palm  (indicating 
paper  with  seal)  and  add  sign  for  "  retire. " 

Steal. — Hold  out  left  hand  pointing  out  edge  down; 
reach  right  hand  (or  left  "A"  hand)  under  wrist,  grasp 
imaginary  object  and  draw  it  back. 

Help,  Aid,  Benefit,  Give  a.ssistaJice. — Place  tlie  right  open 
hand  under  left  "A"  hand  and  lift  it  up. 

S\ip]X}rt,  Uphold. — Similar  motion  but  use  the  right  fist; 
place  it  under  the  left  forearm  and  lift  as  in  ixxsition  of^ 
a  pillar. 

Sit. — Extend  open  hands,  palms  down;  push  downwanL 
Or,  place  the  right  "U"  hand  over  the  edge  of  the  le 
extended  hand,  bending  the  fingers  as  a  bird's  claws  when 
is  {x^rched. 
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Rule,  Control,  Govern,  Exercise  authority  over. — PLaco  left 

'^A  "  hand  in  front  of  you  in  grasping  attitude,  with  back 

up  and  thumb  ix)inting  toward  the  lx)dy;  reach  out  right 

''A"  hand  from  side,  open  it  and  extend  out  and  around 

in  semicircle  toward  left,  palm  down. 

Siaj/.— Bring  both  "A*'  hands  in  front  and  place  ends  of 
thunil^e  together,  one  above  the  other,  and  give  dow^nward 
pyessxire  of  hands  together. 

Plant. — Drop  imaginary  seeds  from  hand  as  it  is  moved 
along.    Usually  make  sign  for  "seed"  first,  by  closing  the 
right  forefinger  and  thumb;  strike  ends  several  times  along 
the  extended  left  forefinger. 
Sow?.— Merely  imitate  the  motion  of  sowing. 
Grou\— Hold  the  right  '^&"  hand  with  finger  ends  up; 
bring  the  left  hand  and  close  around  it  so  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  will  be  just  below  the  '*0;"  push  right  hand  up 
through  the  "O  '*  as  if  plant  w-as  coming  above  the  ground, 
and  spread  out  the  fingers, making  "5"  hand  as  they  come 
up  through. 

Harvest. — Reach  out  left  hand  and  grasp  imaginary 
stalks  of  grain  and  with  the  forefinger  of  right  crooked 
like  a  sickle  make  motion  of  cutting  stalks. 

3/ou\— Place  right  "5''  hand  on  left  and  imitate  motion 
of  sickle  in  mowing. 

Ormmenty  Adorn,  etc. — Place  closed  hands  together  so 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  all  meet;  separate  and  put  them 
together  again,  giving  both  hands  a  twisting  motion,  and 
raising  them  at  the  same  time;  repeat  several  times. 

Pufmh. — Holding  the  left  hand  out  as  if  holding  imagin- 
ary culprit,  bring  the  right  ''G"  hand  down  as  if  using  a 
switch  on  him. 

Com^.— Make  motion  as  if  motioning  for  some  one  to 
come  to  you,  using  both  hands.  Or,  draw  both  "G'' 
hands  from  side  toward  self,  fingers  pointing  toward  each 
other. 
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Continue. — Same  [)osition  as  in^'stay/^  but  let  the  motion 
he  outward  instead  of  downward,  thus  sliowing  idea  of 
continuity. 

Disappear. — Place  the  right  "5^'  hand  with  the  fingers 
brought  slightly  tog(»ther  ix)inting  up  so  the  back  rests 
in  "C^-  of  the  other  hand,  let  the  hand  slip  down  through 
the  '*C  and  as  it  does  so  close  it  till  when  the  right  hand 
is  gone  the  left  hand  will  be  making  '^0. " 

Meltf  Fade,  Die  out,  7>i.s\so/re,  etc. — Hold  up  both  "5" 
hands,   fingers  ix)inting  up,   i)alms  toward  you;  let  the 
hands  drop  gradually,  drawing  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to 
position  of  "&.'' 

Live. — Plac(i  both  ''5''  hands  against  the  Ixxly  at  w-aist, 
one. toward  either  sid(»,  thumbs  up;  draw  hands  upward, 
remaining  against  the  body. 

Breathe. — Place  hands  on  chest,  move  them  out  and 
back  againiSt  body,  imitating  action  of  lungs  in  breathing. 

Die. — Hold  out  the  open  right  hand  in  front  from  the 
side,  palm  down;  give  the  hand  an  outward  turn,  bringing 
the  palm  up. 

Dead. — Is  indicated  by  ''die"  and  "finished.'^ 

Bury. — Make  motion  of  digging,  one  hand  as  a  spade; 
then  bring  the  top  edges  of  the  hands  together,  with  them 
forming  the  mound  (m  a  grave. 

Destroy. — Hold  out  both  ''5"  hands,  one  above  the  other 
in  front,  palms  facing;  bring  the  hands  together,  closing 
them  JUS  if  grasping  something,  so  when  they  come  together 
they  meet  closed  fingers  against  fingei*s;  nib  the  top  hand 
across  the  lower  a.s  if  grinding  or  ma.shing  whatev(T  was 
Ix^twec^n  to  atoms,  bring  hand  back  across  and  finally  o{)en 
both  hands  directlv. 

Burn^  Fire,  Indicating  flames. — Hold  out  the  Ix^nt  hands, 
backs  down,  raise  them  alternately,  working  the  fingers 
to  repres(»nt  the  motion  of  the  rising  and  falling  flames. 

Decrease,  Gradually  grow  smaller.    -Hold  the  open  hands 
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out,  one  down  and  the  other  quite  a  distance  above  it, 
palms  facing;  gradually  draw  the  hands  toward  each  other, 
giving  them  a  bellows-like  motion. 
Barrow. — Make  sign  for  '^Give  to  me  to  keep.'' 
Lend.— ''Give  you,  keep/' 

T^se,  Persecute. — Push  fingers  of  right  ''A"  hand  ov(»r 
(lengthwise)  the  top  of  thumb  in  left  "A"  hand. 

Seek,  Look  for, — Move  ''C  in  front  before  the  breast 
or  face,  describing  a  circle  from  right  to  left. 

Collide^  "Run  up  against  it,^' — Hold  the  hands  in  front 
on  opposite  sides,  the  thumbs  and  middle  fingers  bent 
at  the  joint  and  held  toward  each  other;  bring  the  hands 
quickly  together  so  that  the  fingers  come  violently  together. 
Struggkj  Indicating  trying  to  overcome  obstacles, — Position 
of  hands  as  they  come  together  as  above;  then  rub  them 
across  one  way  and  then  the  other  in  effort  to  push  each 
beyond  the  other. 

Cry.— Place  the  ends  of  the  forefingers  on  the  face  below 
the  eyes  and  rub  down  as  if  tracing  tears. 

Cry  outj  Yell, — Place  the  ''C"  hand  at  the  mouth  as  if 
receiving  the  sound;  draw  away  the  hand,  continuing  the 
motion  as  if  drawing  the  sound  out  of  the  mouth. 

Sign,  To  make  signs. — P.ace  the  '^Cf  "hands  in  front,  oni^ 
higher  than  the  other,  jX)inting  them  upward  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees;  move  the  upper  hand  from  front  to  back 
and  the  lower  from  back  to  front,  bringing  each  then  to 
original  position;  the  motion  of  both  hands  is  similar  to  a 
bniiding  motion. 

Sign  (to  sign  a  document). — Make  sign  for  write,  then 
slap  the  end  of  the  open  right  hand  clown  in  one  corner 
of  the  palm  of  the  other  in  the  place  where  the  name  is 
usually  signed. 

Begin,  Commence. — Extend  left  open  or  '^  PI "  lianil;  force 
with  a  twist  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  right  ''fl"  hand 
between  the  forefinger  and  middle  finger  of  ''II.'' 
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Stop. — Strike  the  upward  turned  palm  of  the  left  open 
hand  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  right  open  hand. 

Intercept^  Prevent,  Check  motion  or  advance. — Hold  the 
open  hand  up,  palm  t<)ward  self,  or  turn  the  back  toward 
the  direction  from  whence  the  motion  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed, and  then  moving  it  toward  self  strike  and  stop  it  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  right  open  hand. 

Procession^  etc. — Hold  the  '^V"  hands  front,  ends  up, 
one  behind  the  other;  push  them  forward,  keeping  them 
tandem,  and  repeat  the  motion  several  times. 

March. — Place  the  '^4"  hands  with  fingers  pointing  down, 
one  before  the  other;  move  the  fingers  forward,  bending 
them  in  unison  from  the  knuckles  and  moving  the  hands 
but  slightly  forward.  The  idea  is  the  fingers  represent 
legs  keeping  time  together. 

Hurry. — Push  "H"  hand  rapidly  forward,  giving  the 
''H"  an  up-and-down  motion  all  the  time. 

Fa^tj  Quick,  Indicaiing  rapidity  of  motion. — Place  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  as  if  ready  to  shoot  off  a  marble;  hold 
up  the  left  "B"  hand  pointing  upward;  make  motion  ol 
shooting  a  marble  and  pass  the  hand  while  doing  so  quickly 
against  and  across  the  palm  of  the  other;  sometimes 
merely  the  marble-shooting  motion  is  made  in  the  air. 

Strike. — Merely  strike  the  palm  of  one  hand  wuth  the 
fist  of  the  other.     Or, 

(2)  To  indicate  the  strildng  of  a  clock  tap  the  forefingci 
against  palm,  imitating  motion  of  striker. 

North,  South,  East,  and  West  are  indicated  by  moving 
''N/'  hand  toward  the  north  for  north,  the  "E"  hand  east- 
ward for  east,  and  so  on  for  the  other  directions. 

Deflect,  Go  off  the  track,  Deviate. — Hold  the  forefingers 
together  parallel,  pointing  outward,  then  suddenly  turn 
one  away  and  push  it  out  from  the  other. 

Approach,  Motion  toward. — Place  the  partly  bent  left 
hand  in  front  rather  toward  the  left  side,  forefinger  edge  up 
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place  the  bent  right  hand  same  position,  pointing  other  way, 
behind  it  but  several  inches  back  toward  right  side,  and 
gradually  let  it  approach  the  one  in  front. 

Arrive,  Reach, — Begin  motion  as  above  and  next  lot  the 
hands  go  forward  and  one  fall  into  the  palm  of  the  oth(»r, 
and  then  hold  the  hands  forward,  palms  up. 

Discharge^  Expel,  Remove  from  employment. — Hold  up  the 
forefinger  of  left  "G"  hand  and  with  the  forefinger  of  other 
hand  knock  it  down.  Or,  hold  up  left  hand  similarly  and 
knock  down.  The  former  sign  carries  a  suggestion  of 
malice  or  vindictiveness. 

Subtract,  Take  away  from,  also  denoting  Absence  or  Defi,- 
cienqj.— Hold  open  left  hand  with  palm  toward  self;  throw 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  with  a  scratching 
motion  downward  against  the  palm  of  the  left,  drawing 
it  down  and  aw^ay  from  the  hand  as  if  taking  off  something. 

Add,  Increase, — Place  the  "<f  hands,  one  on  other, 
fingers  meeting;  let  the  right  hand  rise  and  fall  against 
the  left,  lifting  both  up  meanwhile. 

Cause,  Effect,  Produce. — Hold  the  '^  A^^  hands  up  toward 
the  right  shoulder,  thumbs  pointing  outward;  carry  the 
hands  diagonally  across  in  front  of  you  and  open  fingers 
to  make  a  motion  of  emptying  the  hands. 

To  bear,  Bring  forth,  Be  born. — Place  the  open  hands 
near  the  body,  one  palm  against  back  of  the  other,  palms 
toward  self  and  slightly  upward;  push  the  hands  outward. 
To  indicate  bearing  fruit,  push  right  "5"  hand  up  through 
left,  closed  over  it,  and  let  it  then  drop  on  the  left  hand. 

Poutr,  Strength. — Hold  out  the  fists  in  front  from  the 
sides,  elbows  at  sides;  lift  the  fists  toward  the  right,  and 
throw  them  over  the  left  with  a  circular  or  swinging  motion 
and  bring  them  down;  ke^p  them  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  to  distance  and  direction  of  motion  all  the  time. 

Weakness. — Place  ends  of  '*  V  standing  in  palm  of  hand; 
hend  the  fingers  so  the  hand  falls  toward  the  palm. 
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Influence,  Cause,  Effect  by  force  or  persuasion. — Place  the 
"  A^'  hands  out  a  little,  thumbs  pointing  upward,  one  well 
in  front  and  the  other  behind  but  off  at  one  side;  turn  the 
hands  so  that  the  thumbs  finally  point  outward,  moving 
both  hands  simultaneously. 

Influence,  by  example. — Hold  "A"  (left)  in  front,  thumb 
up;  place  end  of  ''&"  hand  on  end  of  thumb,  then  push 
it  out  and  away,  diverging  the  fingers  at  the  same  time. 

Urge. — Hold  out  the  "A"  hands,  thumbs  pointing  out 
and  the  crook  in  forefinger  pushed  out  somewhat;  push 
the  hands  out  and  draw  back  quickly,  repeating  the  motion 
several  times,  and  moving  in  a  semicircle  toward  side. 

Trade,  Substitute,  Exchange  for. — Place  the  "A"  hands 
in  front,  one  directly  behind  the  other,  thumbs  pointing 
up,  one  hand  down  and  under  the  other,  then  up  on  the 
other  side,  at  the  same  time  changing  the  other  hand  in 
the  opix)site  direction  so  that  the  hands  change  relative 
positions. 

Use,  Useful. — Hold  the  left  open  hand  out,  palm  up,  but 
hand  slanting  45  degrees;  place  the  palm  of  the  right  open 
hand  against  the  lower  edge  of  left,  so  that  the  fingers  touch 
the  back  of  it;  bring  the  right  hand  around  and  let  palms 
touch  palms,  but  do  not  move  left  hand;  repeat  several 
times. 

Try,  Effort  put  forth. — Hold  "A''  hands  out  in  front; 
push  them  both  forw  ard  with  an  apparent  effort. 

Act,  Conduct,  Deed. — Place  bent  hands  in  front  from  the 
side,  fingers  bent  and  pointing  down;  move  them  apart 
and  then  toward  each  other  quite  actively  and  give  them 
a  shaking  motion.  Some  move  hands  in  same  direction 
all  the  time  from  side  to  side.  This  is  more  particularly 
mere  conduct,  while  the  former  indicates  activity. 

Mix,  Mingle  in  confused  mass.  Confusion. — End  the  fin — 
gers  of  "5''  hands  into  claws,  and  hold  them,  one  abov 
the  ether,  fingers  toward  each  other,  and  turn  them  in 
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circular  motion,   but  in  opposite  directions,  mixing  the 

fingers. 

Revetigej  RetalicUe^  Pay  one  back. — With  thumb  and  fore- 
fingers in  pinching  position,  throw  them  together  so  the 
fingers  (closed)  strike  at  the  same  time  the  thumbs  and 
forefingers  touch.     Or, 

(2)  More  specifically  Retaliation^  or  to  make  return.— 
Hold  the  "0''  hands  one  behind  the  other,  the  fingers 
of  the  "0"  up;  change  their  relative  positions  by  drawing 
one  do^Ti,  under  and  up  beyond  the  other.  The  sign  is 
frequently  made  in  the  air  by  right  hand  alone,  merely 
thro^ving  it  down  with  a  jerk. 

Cmpletey  Finish^  Bring  an  end  to  anything. — Place  right 
"B"  hand  vdth  lower  edge  at  right  angles  across  the  top 
edge  of  left  "B'*  near  the  wrist;  push  it  along  the  eilge  of 
the  hand  till  it  reaches  the  end,  then  ''chop"  it  ofT. 

Beatj  Defeat  J  Win  over. — Hold  out  left  "  A'^  hand,  thumb 
pointing  up;  holding  the  other  hand  in  similar  position 
somewhat  back,  bring  it  forward  against  the  other  and  push 
them  both  over,  indicating  the  one  had  overcome  the  other. 

Scold,  Reprove. — Hold  up  the  right  ''G'^  hand  and  shake 
the  finger  at ;  the  left  hand  is  sometimes  held  down  at  the 
elbow  or  against  forearm  of  the  right  while  the  shaking 
is  in  progress. 

lia^  uxir. — Hold  out  both  ''4"  hands  with  fingers  point- 
ing toward  each  other,  back  of  fingers  up,  push  the  hands 
to  one  side,  the  right  following  the  left,  then  to  other  side 
and  rice  versa. 

Fight.— Knock  the  fists  against  the  sides  of  the  face,  or 
before  the  face. 

Command. — Holding  up  the  left  ofx^n  hand,  ix)inting 
upward,  throw  the  forefinger  of  right  ''G"  hand  against  it 
crosswise  so  the  finger  will  point  outward,  and  throw  out 
forefinger  fon^'ard  as  in  sign  for  ''tell.'^ 

Order  (to  give  a  command). — Hold  the  end  of  the  fore- 
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finger  of  the  right  "G"  hand  at  the  mouth,  under  the  lower 
lip,  give  it  a  slight  twist  outward  as  in  "speak,"  then 
elevate  toward  the  right  side,  carrying  the  hand  as  far 
out  as  the  shoulder,  and  as  high  as  the  head,  then  turn 
the  hand  so  the  palm  is  out  and  throw  the  hand  forward 
and  down.  The  hand  stops  before  it  goes  clear  down  and 
the  forefinger  bends  forward. 

Contest  (between  opponents,  more  or  less  bitter). — Hold 
the  "G"  hands  in  front,  palms  toward  self,  end  to  end, 
a  foot  apart;  move  both  together  toward  left  side,  then 
toward  the  right  side,  keeping  their  relative  positions. 
Repeat  motion  several  times. 

Contest,  Rivalry,  Race, — Hold  the  ''A"  hands  out  in  front, 
thumbs  up,  and  side  by  side ;  push  the  right  hand  outward 
to  front  and  at  the  same  time  draw  the  left  back;  then  the 
left  fonvard  and  right  back;  and  so  on,  repeating  the  motion 
several  titties. 

Per  severe  J  Persist,  Continue  in  action. — Draw  the  ''B*' 
hands  up  from  the  sides,  palms  down,  and  let  the  forefingers 
strike  together,  side  by  side,  with  ends  of  the  hands  pointing 
outward;  separate  and  strike  together  again  while  the 
hands  continue  to  be  moved  outward. 

Note. — ^The  same  idea  could  be  expressed  by  signing  for 
"suffer"  or  "bear"  and  "continue,"  but  the  latter  would 
indicate  more  a  mental  action. 

Give  up.  Lose  hope.  Discouraged, — Hold  the  "A"  hands 
in  front,  thumb  toward  thumb;  lift  the  hands  slowly,  open 
them  to  position  of  "  5  "  and  simultaneously  with  the  action 
draw  the  head  i^nd  shoulders  back  somewhat. 

Surrender, — Hold  hands  same  as  above,  but  drop  them 
and  open  to  "5." 

Abandon  (throw  aside). — Same  position  of  hands,  but 
throw  them  at  the  side  as  if  casting  something  away. 

Assume  (to  take  hold  of  a  project  or  business). — Reaching 
out  both  hands  at  the  same  time,  make  a  grasping  motion 
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as  if  taking  up  something  and  lift  the  hands  somewhat. 
At  first  the  hands  are  open  and  they  assume  the  ''S" 
position  as  they  are  lifted. 

Accuse  (to  "call,"  as  when  we  "throw  it  at"  one  that 
one  is  so  and  so). — Pointing  the  "G"  hand  out,  push  it 
toward  imaginary  person  with  a  "digging"  or  thrusting 
motion. 

Note— If  the  speaker  is  accused,  the  finger  is  turned 
towartl  self. 

Connect  with,  Join  to. — Holding  the  bent  "5"  hands  out, 
draw  them  together  joining  the  thumbs  and  forefingers 
like  the  link  of  a  chain. 

Disconnedj  Part  from. — ^With  hands  in  position  as  at 
close  of  above  sign,  drop  the  hands  apart. 

Dejendj  Protect. — Hold  the  "S"  hands  out  in  front  so 
the  left  shall  be  near  the  body  with  the  thumb  inside  and 
the  elbow  elevated  to  the  same  level  as  the  hand,  the  right 
in  similar  position  but  just  beyond  it  on  the  outside;  as 
soon  as  the  hands  are  brought  into  position  they  are  given 
a  slight  resisting  motion  outward.  Sometimes  the  sign  is 
completed  by  changing  the  right  hand  to  open,  and  with 
palm  out  both  hands,  the  right  on  outside,  moved  from  left 
to  right  as  if  warding  off  danger. 

Rise  (from  a  low  to  a  high  estate  or  condition). — Hold 
the  right  "A"  hand  out  rather  low,  thumb  up,  and  grad- 
ually elevate  it,  giving  it  a  shaking  motion  from  the  wrist 
without  giving  the  arm  any  motion  from  side  to  side. 

Sink  (to  fall  from  a  high  to  a  low  estate). — Reverse  the 
motion  above. 

Rise,  Appear  (come  up  unexpectedly). — Ifolding  the 
left  open  hand  out  in  front,  bring  the  right  "  G  "  hand  under 
it  and  thrust  the  forefinger  up  between  the  middle  and 
third  fingers  of  the  left  hand  rather  suddenly. 

Shut,  C/ose.— -Strike  the  ojx^n  hands  together,  forefinf^er 
to  forefinger,  their  entire  length. 
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Open. — ^With  hands  in  position  closed  as  above,  draw 
them  apart. 

Note. — To  open  or  close  a  window,  place  the  hands,  the 
left  pointing  toward  the  right,  and  the  right  toward  the  left, 
then  strike  the  little-finger  edge  of  the  right  against  the 
forefinger  of  the  left,  for  "shut."  For  "open "or  "raise," 
place  the  hands  together  as  above  and  then  raise  the  right 
away  from  it. 

Injure,  Harm. — Hold  out  the  left  "A"  hand  and  across 
the  thumb  strike  the  right  "A"  hand  outward  so  the  backs 
of  the  fingers  and  knuckles  rub  against  the  thumb  rather 
forcibly.  A  slight  injury  may  be  indicated  by  making  the 
motion  easier  and  repeating  it  once  or  twice. 

Kill. — Holding  the  left  open  hand  out,  pointing  upward, 
and  palm  toward  the  right,  thrust  the  right  "G"  hand 
outward,  so  the  side  of  the  forefinger  strikes  against  the 
palm  as  the  finger  passes  it  and  continues  across  the  palm; 
give  the  forefinger  a  twisting  motion.  Note  that  the  motion 
is  one  of  stabbing.  Some  follow  with  the  sign  for  "  die, " 
turning  the  open  hand,  palm  up,  off  toward  the  side. 

Expand. — Holding  the  bent  "5"  hands  near  together 
and  palm  to  palm  draw  them  apart  toward  the  side  in  a 
way  to  indicate  increasing  size. 

Condense,  Make  brief. — Hold  the  "C"  hands  out  and 
bring  them  together  so  the  right  comes  just  above  the  top 
of  the  left  and  when  they  touch  (the  little  finger  of  the 
right  along  the  forefinger  of  the  left),  close  the  hands  to  "  S. " 

Separate,  Draw  apart. — Place  the  bent  "B"  hands  with 
backs  of  the  fingers  together  and  draw  apart  toward  the  sides. 
.  Fish. — Sign  for  the  animal  "fish,"  place  the  end  of  the 
left  open  hand  against  the  right  forearm  with  the  right 
hand  extended  outward,  move  the  right  hand  from  side 
to  side  like  the  tail  of  a  fish  in  swimming;  then  make  mo- 
tion as  if  lifting  a  fish-pole  in  the  hands. 

Hunt. — Make  motion  as  if  holding  a  gun  in  the  hand  and 
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pulling  the  trigger,  repeating  the  motion  and  moving  the 
imaginary  gun  from  side  to  side. 

Earn.— Holding  the  left  open  hand  out,  palm  up,  place 
the  right  "C^'  hand  upon  it  and  scrape  it  across  the  palm 
toward  self. 

&rf.— Hold  hands  somewhat  close  to  self,  repeat  the 
motion  above,  then  while  turning  palm  of  left  hand  toward 
self  and  making  a  pocket  with  it  and  the  body,  thrust  the 
right  "&"  hand  into  it. 

Spend.— Lay  the  back  of  the  right  '*  &  "  hand  in  the  open 
left;  push  the  right  out  across  the  left  into  position  of  "5.'' 

Lie,  Recline. — Lay  the  back  of  the  right  '*V"  hand  in 
the  palm  of  the  open  left.  Sometimes  the  right  hand  is 
also  drawn  a  little  toward  self. 

Rest.— Fold  the  arms  across  the  breast. 

Aspire,  Aim  toward  securing  an  object, — Place  the  end 
of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  at  the  side  of  the  fore- 
head just  above  the  eye,  and  hold  the  loft  *'G"  hand  out, 
forefinger  pointing  upward;  bring  the  right  forefinger  away 
from  the  forehead  and  carry  it  to  and  strike  the  end  of  the 
left  forefinger  with  its  end. 

Fine,  Charge. — Place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  ^'G"  hand  against  the  open  left  hand,  palm  up;  draw 
the  right  hand  away,  crook  the  finger,  and  strike  the  end 
of  the  joint  downward  against  the  palm  of  the  ojx^n  l(»ft 
hand,  now  turned  toward  self,  allowing  the  right  hand  to 
passdowTi  past  the  left. 

Taj.— Strike  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  *'G'' 
hand  in  the  upward  turned  palm  of  the  open  left  several 
times. 

Revive,  Bring  up  .something  from  the  jxist. — Reach  the 
hands  baek  over  the  right  shoulder  and  grasp  imaginary 
object  and  drag  it  forward. 

Wu/e.— Place  the  thumb  of  the  right  '*A"  hand  against 
the  mouth,  then  bring  it  down  and  place  it  under  the  left 
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bent  hand  held  in  front,  palm  down;  the  Ifeft  hand  rests 
on  the  right  at  end  of  sign. 

Seeky  Investigate. — Move  the  right  ^'C"  hand  in  front 
of  the  face  in  a  circle  from  right  to  left,  keeping  the  "C*' 
side  toward  the  face;  keep  the  motion  continuous  for  a 
little  while. 

Depend. — Suspend  the  right  "  G"  hand  by  the  forefinger 
upon  the  edge  of  the  left  open  hand,  palm  held  toward  self. 

Suspend  J  Hang. — Crook  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ''G" 
hand  and  make  motion  of  hanging  it  on  an  imaginar>'^  nail. 

Sleep. — Draw  the  right  "5"  hand  down  across  the  length 
of  the  face,  touching  the  palm  against  it. 

Wake. — Place  the  closed  "O"  hands  at  the  side  of  the 
eyes  (one  on  either  side)  and  quickly  open  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  thus  representing  the  opening  of  the  eyelid. 

Scatter. — Draw  the  "&"  hands  up  against  the  breast, 
end  to  end,  then  throw  them  both  outward  toward  the 
sides,  opening  the  hands  to  "5.'' 

Begy  Ask  alms.— Hold  out  the  right  hand  as  a  beggar 
does  and  draw  it  toward  self  several  times. 

Wash. — Rub  the  **A"  hands,  fingers  across  fingers,  as 
one  does  in  rubbing  clothes  in  the  wash. 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG, 
Head  Teacher  in  the  Iowa  School, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
[to  be  continued.] 


A  WAY  OF  IMPARTING  NOTIONS  OF  TENSE  TO 

YOUNG  DEAF  CHILDREN.* 

Deaf  children  experience  no  diflSculty  in  learning  the 
meaning  of  verbs  of  concrete  action,   but  tiiey  require 

♦This  paper  was  written  for  the  enlightenment  of  some  friends  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  deaf  or  their  education  and  therefore  contains. 
various  explanations  superBuous  for  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Annai^^ 
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much  careful  teaching  before  they  understand  that  varia- 
tion in  the  verb  form  indicates  difference  in  time.    It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  outline  a  way  of  intro- 
ducing pupils  to  this  subject — a  way  which  has  proved 
successful  in  actual  practice. 

It  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  what  follows  that 
the  reader  shall  have  some  realizing  sense  of  the  mental 
condition  of  the  children  who  are  to  receive  the  instruction. 
Deaf  children  enter  school  unaware  that  the  ordinary 
world  communicates  thought  through  speech;  when  they 
are  ready  for  these  tense  lessons  they  have  discovered 
that  the  world  at  large  possesses  two  means  of  communi- 
cation—speech and  writing;  and  because  English  is  not  a 
phonetically  spelled  language,  and  because  ''visible  speech'' 
is  readily  visible  only  to  the  expert,  they  instinctively 
think  the  feeling  of  the  uttered  sound  when  they  sjx^ak 
themselves,  but  desire  both  the  written  and  the  spoken 
word  from  the  speaker.  (The  person  who  always  says 
*'SpeIl  it,"  before  accepting  a  new  word,  is  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  mental  condition.) 

These  children  know  about  a  hundred  verbs  which  admit 
of  complete  illustration — runj  jump,  xcalk^  pick  iip^  carry, 
eat,  drink,  seWy  and  the  like;  and  they  know  a  smaller 
numl)erof  verbs  of  more  abstract  meaning— //iirit,  remember, 
jorgetjalce  care  of,  and  so  on.  They  know  these  verbs  in  the 
imperative  and  the  simple  past — that  is,  they  have  been 
accustomed  at  the  command  ''Run!"  to  run,  and  to  say 
and  write,  '*I  ran,"  or  "John  ran,"  after  the  completed 
act:  they  have  used  the  present  progressive  of  the  verbs 
in  describing  actions  in  pictures,  such  as  "A  woman  is 
sewing,"  and  they  have  used  the  future  of  th(»  verbs  in 
connection  with  the  events  of  school  life,  like  "We  shall 
go  home  at  two  o'clock;"  but  this  use  of  the  varying 
forms  has  always  been  a  matter  of  imitation;  they  have 
never  yet  been  called  upon  to  exercise  any  independent 
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choice  or  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the  necessary 
fomi.  In  addition  to  their  verbs  they  know  two  hundred 
common  nouns,  many  proper  names,  all  the  pronouns, 
about  fifty  adjectives,  and  the  commoner  prepositions. 
Most  important  of  all,  they  are  able  to  comprehend — from 
the  teacher's  lips  and  from  the  blackboard — a  great  (ieal 
of  language  which  they  could  not  themselves  use,  pre- 
cisely as  the  normal  infant  understands  much  of  what  is 
said  to  it  long  before  it  can  talk. 

This  comprehension  of  language  beyond  their  power  to 
use  is  a  valuable  asset  for  deaf  children;  by  utilizing  it 
the  teacher  prepares  their  minds  for  future  lessons,  freely 
employing  for  the  description  of  chance  happenings  the 
language  forms  next  to  be  taught,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  altogether  strange  when  they  are  reached  in  the  formal 
teaching. 

The  ca^*ndar  and  the  clock  afford  the  l)est  symbols  of 
time  in  this  work.  Early  in  their  school  life  the  children 
learn  to  cross  off  the  days  as  they  pass,  and  to  attach  the 
appropriate  significance  to  now  (the  present  day),  before 
(all  past  time),  and  by  and  by  (all  future  time).  After  a 
time  they  learn  to  narrow  the  nam  to  a  spot  on  the  clock 
where  the  minute  hand  apparently  lingers  w^hile  they  gaze. 
When  New  Year's  Day  comes  they  are  shown  several 
perfect  calenders  of  past  years — ^^Many,  many  befores," 
they  usually  dub  them — in  connection  with  the  new  cal- 
endar, so  they  realize  that  now — a  minute  in  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year — is  a  ''small  thne"  lying  between  a  past 
of  which  they  know  something,  and  a  future  which  will 
"come  by  and  by." 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  remember  that  the  children 
understand  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  what  is  to  follow 
except  that  the  verbs  call  to  their  minds  the  root  meaning 
only;  that  they  have  seen  verb  variations  constantly,  and 
so  do  not  resent  them  as  mis-spellings;  and  that  they  have 
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a  sense  of  time  as  being  divided  into  past,  present,  and 
future— in  their  nomenclature  before,  noxv,  and  by  and  by; 
if  the  reader  wHl  bear  all  this  in  mind,  then  a  picture  of 
an  actual  recent  lesson  will  be  fairly  comprehensible. 

[It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that,  in  much  of  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  in  America^  the  present  progressive  is 
first  taught  as  the  present,  and  the  habitual  present  re- 
scn-ed  until  a  later  stage.] 

The  Ijesson. 

Three  spaces  are  ruled  off  on  the  blackboard  dedicated 
respectively  to  before,  now,  and  by  and  by: 


before 


now 


by  and  by 


and  the  sentences  which  follow  are  written,  successively, 
in  the  appropriate  space. 

"  1  am  standing  up  now.'' 

*'  You  are  sitting  down  now." 

'*  I  am  sitting  down  now.'' 

**  You  are  standing  up  now.'' 

"  We  ate  our  breakfast  this  morning  before." 

'*  We  ate  our  supper  last  night  befon*." 

**  Wc  shall  eiit  our  lunch  at  half-past  ol(»ven  by  and  bv.'' 

**\Ve  arc  not  eating  now.'' 

Tie  children  are  required  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  every 
proposition;  if  any  doubt — and  many  do — they  are  con- 
^"inced  by  all  sorts  of  appeals  to  their  memory. 

Then  all  previous  work  is  erased,  the  spacings  are  ruled 
^iiew,  and  some  especially  inviting  candy  is  distributed. 
V^ach  child  holds  his  piece  temptingly  near  his  mouth,  but 
— duly  warned — refrains  from  beginning  to  cat. 
"We  shall  eat  some  candy  by  and  by." 
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All  eyes  glue  themselves  to  the  particular  black  mark 
on  the  clock  which  the  teacher  designates  as  the  hither 
limit  of  by  and  by;  and  when  the  slow-moving  hand 
reaches  that  mark — '*We  are  eating  the  candy  now/' 
chorus  the  muffled  voices  dutifully,  while  the  chalk  tells 
the  story  also. 

When  the  teacher  has  convinced  herself,  by  an  e!aborat<5 
inspection  of  each  little  opened  mouth,  that  the  last  scrap 
of  candy  has  disappeared,  she  writes,  "  We  ate  some  candy 
before,*'  and  the  children  confirm  the  tale  orally,  adding 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  the  explanatory  remark, 
''finished!'^ 

"  Aneta  will  drink  some  water  by  and  by." 

Great  excitement!  This  is  not  the  time  for  drinking 
water.  A  wait,  measured  on  the  clock,  and  enlivened  by 
much  reix?tition  of  the  prophecy  and  a  good  deal  of  em- 
phatic and  suggestive  coupling  of  the  word  ivill  u-ith  by 
and  by  on  the  teacher's  part — Aneta  in  the  meantime 
increasing  her  own  importance  by  substituting  ''I  shall," 
for  "Aneta  will." 

When  the  farther  limit  of  noWj  which  is  also  the  hither 
limit  of  by  and  by,  arrives,  Aneta,  accompanied  for  purposes 
of  observation  by  her  classmates,  hastens  to  the  faucet, 
and,  in  accordance  with  preceding  instructions,  drinks 
sparingly  but  continuously;  while  the  other  children 
scurry  back  to  say,  and  see  on  the  blackboard,  ''Aneta  is 
drinking  some  water  now."  The  heroine  of  the  moment 
then  returns  to  her  seat  and,  ''Aneta  drank  some  w'ater 
before,"  is  added  to  the  accumulated  statements. 

In  actual  practice  many  such  lessons  precede  any  at- 
tc^mpt  at  generalization;  but  for  present  purposes  the 
stage  which  permits  of  generalization  will  be  a^ssumed  to 
have  been  reached  on  the  same  day. 

The  blackboard  now  appears  as  below : 
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before 
We  ate  some 
candy. 

hneUi  drank 
some  water. 


now 
We  are  eating 
candy. 

Aneta  is  drinking 
some  water. 


by  and  by 
We    shall    eat 
some  candy. 

Aneta  will  drink 
some  water. 


The  teacher  makes  arrows  connecting  the  verb  with  the 
time  phrase  which  gives  it  validity,  and  then  crosses  out 
the  time  phrase.  Then  she  writes  each  sentence  both 
ways:  "We  ate  some  candy  before/'  and  '*We  ate  some 
candy."  After  a  contemplative  inspection  of  these  two 
fomis  she  appends  to  both  the  conventional  sign  of  cor- 
rectness, C,  but  indicates  by  her  expression  her  own  strong 
preference  for  the  shorter  form. 

Jfext,  working  rapidly,  she  writes  sentence  after  sentence 
in  some  one  of  the  three  tenses,  taking  care  that  each 
statement  in  past  or  present  shall  be  true,  and  prefacing 
every  future  which  admits  of  doubt  by  a  poMtic  "  Perhaps." 
As  she  writes  each  sentence  she  puts  the  time  phrase  at 
the  end;  but  just  as  she  completes  it  she  looks  back  at 
the  form  of  the  verb,  expresses,  by  her  looks,  contrition 
for  her  lack  of  recollection,  and  hastily  erases  the  unnec- 
essary word  or  words. 

All  at  once  she  erases  everything,  spacing  lines  and  all, 

and  begins  again  on  a  plain  blackboard.     This  time  she 

writes  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  future — '^  Santa  Claus 

will  come" — and   questions,    **When?"     '*By   and   by." 

'*Yes,  but  why  by  and  by?"     '^December  25,  1908,  by 

and  by."    Yes,  but  perhaps  December  25,  1907,  Santa 

Claus."    Up  jumps  somebody  and  pounds  a  small  emphatic 

fist  on  the  word  will;  **  Seven:  before,  no.     Will:  by  and  by: 


,  ves. 


'J 


Thiit  settles  it!     When  will  or  shall — unaided  by  extra- 
neous hint  or  suggestion — assures  them  that  the  future 


f 
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mu^t  be  indicated,  the  battle  is  won.    Forever  after  they 
will  know  that  the  time  secret  lies  hidden  in  the  verb. 

The  lesson  sketched  above  is  the  merest  outline;  but  if 
it  has  shown  the  reader  how  the  language  which  comes 
with  such  ease,  by  imitation,  to  hearing  children,  must  be 
built  up — thought  by  thought  and  word  by  word — for 
deaf  children,  then  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

MABEL  ELLERY  ADAMS, 
Instructor  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston^  Massachusetts. 


NATURE  STUDY. 

Every  one  should  be  a  nature  lover,  and  to  some  extent 
a  nature  student.  A  great  many  people  would  study  and 
enjoy  nature  much  more  if  they  realized  the  value  of  such 
study.     It  has  a  value  from  several  different  standpoints. 

Practical  people  should  consider  its  economic  value. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  there  has  existed  a 
fight  for  the  good  and  against  the  bad  in  nature.  We  should 
be  enlightened  concerning  our  natural  surroundings,  that 
we  may  not,  through  ignorance,  aid  the  poisonous  and 
undesirable,  and  thus  work  against  the  progress  of  the 
community.  No  one  has  a  right  to  allow  things  to  breed 
upon  his  premises  that  may  cause  damage  to  his  neighbor. 
Flies,  mosquitoes,  ragweed,  and  numerous  other  obnoxious 
insects  and  weeds,  are  a  constant  menace  to  health  and 
comfort,  to  the  food  supply,  markets,  and  finances  of  the 
country.  A  single  insect  species  has  been  known  to  cripple 
the  fruit  industry  of  the  whole  country,  and  another  ta 
destroy  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  a  large  section.  Nature 
study  should  be  encouraged,  that  every  educated  man 
and  woman  may  intelligently  foster  the  natural  goods — 
pure  air,  pure  water,  forests,  shrubs,  flowers,  game,  fishes, 
song-birds,  and  many  others,  and  help  to  externiinate 
the  thorns,  thistles,  and  evil  parasites. 
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The  ethical  and  social  side  of  nature  study  is  akin  to  the 
economic.  In  the  period  of  childhood,  when  activity  and 
capacity  for  interest  are  highest,  we  need  ethical  nature 
training.  If  the  boys  of  a  neighborhood  rob  the  orchards 
and  melon  patches,  a  better  remedy  than  the  jail  or  the 
shot-gun  might  be  to  provide  them  with  a  fruit  tree  or  two, 
and  a  melon  patch  of  their  own.  Thus  undesirable  citizens, 
held  in  check  only  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  might  be  changed 
into  desirable  citizens,  anxious  to  support  the  law,  for  as 
soon  as  a  boy  engages  in  the  enterprise  of  producing  some- 
thing, he  unconsciously  but  surely  arrays  himself  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  because  he  wants  protection  for 
Aw  property. 

The  aesthetic  side  of  nature  study  is  the  one  that  is  the 
most  apparent,  and  often  we  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
it  the  only  side.  And  this  is  the  side  that  must  be  felt 
rather  than  taught,  or  put  into  words.  Children  should  be 
taught  the  creative  side  of  beauty— to  preserve  and  increase 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  roadside,  field,  and  forest,  and 
to  avoid  the  ruthless  destruction  that  some  misguided 
people  imagine  to  be  a  love  of  nature.  In  cities  where 
children  are  taught,  in  school,  about  the  varieties  and  habits 
of  the  native  birds,  there  is  little  complaint  that  boys 
rob  birds'  nests,  and  shoot  song-birds.  Preserving  and 
protecting  the  good  and  beautiful  fosters  a  love  of  goodness 
and  beauty,  whereas  explaining  and  talking  about  beauty 
often  detracts  from  its  enjoyment  and  real  appreciation. 

Then  there  is  the  religious  side  of  nature  study.  There 
is  an  old  story,  known  perhaps  to  you  all,  that  I  venture 
to  tell  in  this  connection. 

A  man  wa^  once  traveling  through  a  wild,  beautiful, 
lonely  part  of  our  western  country,  where  he  met  i\n  aged 
monk,  alone  and  on  foot.  He  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  seeing  a  man  of 
his  years  there  alone,  whereupon  the  monk  told  him  this 
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God.   If  we  can  instil  in  the  child  a  genuine  love  of  nature, 
we  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  a  religious  character. 

Again,  there  is  the  literary  side  of  nature  study.  I  mean 
that  a  knowledge  of  nature  will  interpret  the  countless 
references  to  its  beauties  with  which  our  literature,  espe- 
cially poetry,  is  filled.  For  instance,  each  spring  a  quota- 
tion from  Lowell's  "Suthin'  in  the  Pastoral  Line,"  conies 
to  my  mind,  but  the  couplet  about  the  bloodroot  was 
merely  a  pleasant  rhyme  until  two  or  three  years  ago  when 
I  first  saw  the  bloodroot.  When  I  "oncurled^^  one  of  the 
leaves,  and  found  a  drop  of  dew  within,  it  was  like  seeing 
a  favorite  picture  in  a  frame  that  brought  out  all  its  beauty, 

I,  country-bom  and  bred,  know  where  to  find 
Some  blooms  that  suit  the  season  to  the  mind, 
And  seem  to  match  the  doubtin'  bluebird's  note; 
Half-venturin'  liverworts  in  furry  coats, — 
Bloodroots,  whose  rolled-up  leaves  if  you  oncurl, 
Each  on  'em's  cradle  to  a  baby  pearl. 
But  these  are  jest  Spring's  pickets — sure  as  sin 
The  rebel  frosts  '11  try  to  drive  'em  in, 
For  half  our  May's  so  awfuUy  like  m'ain't, 
'Twould  rile  a  Shaker,  er  an  'everidge  saint. 
Though  I  own  up,  I  like  our  back'ard  springs 
That  kinder  haggle  with  their  greens  and  things, 
And  when  you've  'bout  give  up,  without  more  words, 
Toss  the  fields  full  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  birds. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  getting  around  the  teaching  of  nature 
to  some  extent,  if  one  teaches  reading  at  all.  Our  readers 
are  full  of  poems  on  nature.  Here  is  one  that  I  found  in 
one  of  the  second  readers  in  use  in  the  Wisconsin  School. 
It  is  a  simple  little  thing,  but  notice  how  much  nature  teach- 
ing must  be  done  before  one  of  our  pupils  could  read  this 
intelligently. 

SPRING. 

^  The  alder  by  the  river 

Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls; 
The  willow  buds  in  silver 
For  little  boys  and  girls. 
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The  little  birds  fly  over, 

And  oh,  how  sweet  they  sing! 
To  tell  the  happy  children 

That  once  again  'tis  spring. 

The  gay,  green  grass  comes  creeping 

So  soft  beneath  their  feet; 
The  frogs  begin  to  ripple 
,.  A  music  clear  and  sweet. 

And  buttercups  are  coming, 
t.  And  scarlet  columbine, 

And  in  the  sunny  meadows 
f  The  dandelions  shine. 

And  just  as  many  daisies 

As  their  soft  hands  can  hold 
The  little  ones  may  gather 

All  fair  in  white  and  gold. 

Here  blows  the  warm,  red  clover, 

There  peeps  the  violet  blue; 
O,  happy  little  children! 

God  made  them  all  for  you. 

—Celia  Thaxter. 

Lastly,  the  strongest  reason  for  nature  study,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  others,  is  that  it  brings  happiness.  It  is  a 
pleasure  that  can  hardly  be  carried  to  excess,  so  uplifting 
is  it  in  its  influence.  It  is  restful  and  recuperative,  and 
a  sure  cure  for  weary  muscles  and  overstrung  nerves.  It 
is  a  pleasure  that  grows  more  fascinating  as  you  indulge 
in  it.  The  opportunity  for  nature  study  is  ever  present,  for 
place  and  season  need  not  necessarily  be  considered.  It  is 
equally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children,  young  people 
and  old  people,  deaf  and  hearing.  Nature  appeals  to  us 
through  the  senses  of  sight,  feeling,  and  smelly  quite  as  often 
as  through  the  ear.  Even  the  exquisite  notes  of  the  song- 
birds are  but  a  small  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  bird  study, 
while  flowers,  trees,  stones,  stars,  insects,  and  animals 
furnish  a  diversified  field  of  the  keenest  interest  where 
deafness  is  no  handicap.  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  these  children, 
who  find  that  deafness  does  and  will  handicap  them. in 
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many  avenues  of  pleasure,  to  open  their  minds  and  hearts 
to  the  happiness  that  nature  may  bring  to  them? 

The  ideal  way  for  the  child  to  learn  to  love  nature  is 
identical  with  the  ideal  way  of  learning  religion,  and  that 
is,  at  his  mother^s  knee  and  at  his  father's  side.  But  a 
great  many  children  never  learn  much  of  either  subject 
in  an  ideal  way,  and  then,  too,  our  children  are  separated 
from  their  parents.  It  then  rests  upon  us,  who,  in  a  double 
sense,  stand  in  the  place  of  the  parents,  to  supply  every 
mental  need  of  our  pupil. 

In  the  lower  grades,  nature  study  most  naturally  and 
easily  forms  a  part  of  language  work.  A  primary  teacher, 
with  no  thought  of  definite  nature  study,  approaches  the 
little  deaf  child  with  objects  and  pictures  of  objects  that 
are  already  known  to  him.  He  has  seen  and  handled  the 
cat  and  dog,  and  the  teacher  makes  use  of  these  sense 
impressions  already  acquired,  to  build  up  for  him  a  vocabu- 
lary. The  names  of  common  animals,  the  parts  of  the 
body,  numerous  natural  objects,  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  star,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  grass,  are  among  the  first  in  the  child's 
vocabulary.  Little  sentences  are  formed  about  these 
subjects,  and  we  have  "The  flower  is  yellow,"  "Mabel  loves 
thecat,'*  "The  bird  has  a  nest  in  the  tree,"  and  so  on. 

In  the  second  grade  this  is  enlarged  upon;  descriptions 
of  natural  objects,  of  animals  and  birds,  form  part  of  their 
journal  work.  Questions  about  pictures  call  attention  to 
all  the  natural  objects  shown.  How  many  cows  do  you 
see?  Where  is  the  tree?  What  color  is  the  flower?  What 
is  near  the  bush?  and  so  on. 

In  the  spring  term  I  enjoy  teaching  them  some  of  the 
common  birds.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  naturally  and 
eagerly  they  take  this  up.  There  is  no  efi'ort  to  hold  their 
attention;  the  effort  is  to  get  them  to  leave  the  subject  at 
the  proper  time.  I  teach  the  names  of  but  a  few  common 
birds,  but  they  learn  to  describe  them  quite  accurately, 
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so  that  often  I  can  recognize,  from  their  description,  a  bird 
whose  name  I  have  not  taught  them.  I  find  that  this 
quickens  their  powers  of  observation,  and  helps  their 
descriptive  powers  in  language. 

When  the  children  acquire  a  vocabulary  of  a  few  hundred 
words,  the  field  for  general  instruction  becomes  so  wide 
that  the  teacher  is  practically  unlimited  in  her  choice  of 
subjects  to  present.  It  is  here  that  nature  study  depends 
entirely  on  the  teacher's  interest  in  it,  unless  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  course  of  study.  Beyond  occasional  references, 
and  the  explanation  of  terms  found  in  the  reading  lessons, 
it  has  little  or  no  place  in  many  school-rooms.  I  know  by 
my  own  experience  that  a  child  with  a  natural  love  of  nature 
may  grow  up  with  eyes  unopened  to  the  opportunities 
for  study  and  enjoyment  just  at  hand,  for  want  of  a  little 
guidance.  If  would  seem  that  a  small  amount  of  definite, 
connected  work  in  nature  study  could  be  profitably  intro- 
duced into  our  curriculum,  perhaps  not  as  a  separate 
branch  of  study,  but  as  a  feature  of  language  or  reading. 

More  important,  however,  than  a  place  for  nature  study 
on  the  curriculum,  is  nature  study  for  teachers.  Not  that 
we  should  be  expected  to  know  and  expound  every  fact  in 
natural  history,  but  that  we  should  love  and  enjoy  it,  in 
order  to  teach  our  pupils  to  love  and  enjoy  it.  A  per- 
functory teaching  of  anything  in  nature,  simply  because 
the  course  of  study  demands  it,  is  worse  than  useless.  If 
we  know  more  of  nature  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  grasp 
many  opportunities  of  presenting  it  to  our  pupils.  We 
shall  become  better  and  stronger  ourselves,  and  therefore 
better  fitted  to  lead  our  pupils  into  the  Beauty,  Goodness 
and  Strength  which  we  crave  for  them. 

I  have  quoted  freely,  in  this  article,  from  "Nature  and 
Life,''  by  Clifton  F.  Hodge. 

FRANCES  E.  FOWLER, 
Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan^  Wisconsin. 


THE  THOUGHT  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  DEAF- 
MUTE.  AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 
TRUE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEAF-MUTE  IN- 
STRUCTION*—II. 

Chapter  II. 

The  Connection   Between  Thinking   and   Speaking. 

(Nature  of  the  True  Idea.) 

"The  word  is  the  light  of  the  world." 

— L,  Feuerbach. 

The  ability  to  speak  is  inherent  in  mankind;  the  human 
being  speaks  because  he  thinks.  He  alone  is  able  to 
distinguish  and  separate  definite  parts  from  the  sensuous 
material  which  his  perceptions  offer,  to  combine  them  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  to  designate  them  verbally.  By 
these  activities  the  human  soul  demonstrates  its  power 
to  form  ideas;  there  is  inherent  in  it  a  function  of  arranging 
th(!  conceptions.  This  faculty  places  the  human  being 
far  above  the  animal.  The  animal  does  not  think  and 
consequently  does  not  talk. 

But  how  does  the  human  being  accjuire  verbal  signs? 

The  impressions  made  upon  the  memory  from  conscious 
perception  are  pictures,  but  they  are,  as  I  wish  to  empha- 
size here,  not  merely  pictures  of  the  thought  content  but 
also  of  our  own  process  in  the  act  of  perception.  The  mind 
strives  to  seize  the  thought,  and  therefore  strives  for 
expression.  This  endeavor  is  from  the  very  beginning 
linked  to  a  strong  motor  tendency;  that  is,  it  seeks  expres- 
sion in  synonymous  physical  movements.  As  in  the  act 
of  perception  our  attention  is  already  accompanied  by 
physical  movements,  which  in  the  conception  are  associated 


^Continued  from  the  Annals  for  November,  1908,  page  492. 
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with  pictures  of  the  corresponding  [thought  content,  so  the 
mind  unconsciously  grasps  at  these  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  a  verbal  sign.  In  this  manner  the  mind  acquires 
gesture  signs  and  under  certain  conditions  a  significant 
sign  language  is  developed  therefrom. 

Where  the  perception  occurs  under  strong  emotional 
influences,  this  endeavor  to  find  expression,  linked  with 
its  motor  tendencies,  manifests  itself  in  sounds  uncon- 
sciously produced  or  imitated.  These  are  readily  com- 
prehended by  reason  of  their  adaptation  and  naturalness, 
and  the  mind  retains  them  as  verbal  signs.  In  the  process 
of  further  development  these  inceptions  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spoken  language.  •  Thus  in  the  dawn  of  all  mental 
and  verbal  development  there  are  two  significant  signs, 
gesture  and  sound.  The  relationship  between  the  sign 
language  and  verbal  language  does  not  concern  us  for  the 
present;  we  only  wish  to  see  how  the  body  becomes  the 
willing  tool  of  verbal  representation  and  how  important 
language,  be  it  either  verbal  or  sign  language,  is  for  the 
development  of  the  mind.  Without  language  signs  the 
conception,  the  idea,  could  not  be  retained;  as  soon  as  pro- 
duced, it  would  again  disappear,  being  crowded  out  by 
other  pictures,  and  man  would  be  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  passing  events;  he  would  remain  a  slave  to  his  senses. 
With  the  verbal  sign,  the  human  being  raises  himself  above 
the  thought  content,  in  so  far  as  he  becomes  master  of  it 
and  by  its  means  puts  his  thought  in  action.  "  When  once 
in  action,  thought  was  able  to  help  itself  further,  and  now 
language  was  transformed  and  enriched  by  thought."  Ck)n- 
sequently  thought  and  language  exert  the  closest  recip- 
rocal action  imaginable.  Where  the  mind  is  active,  there 
speech  also  is  developed.  There  is  no  thought  Without  lan- 
guage; that  is,  language  understood  in  its  fullest  meaning. 
As  thinking  and  speaking  are  always  united  in  fact,  they 
must  also  always  be  considered  together  logically.    To 
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develop  the  thought  of  a  person  means  nothmg  else  than 

to  develop  and  enrich  his  language,  and  whoever  cultivates 

his  language  cultivates  his  whole  being. 
Only  by  creating  a  language  is  the  human  mind  able  to 

comnmnicate  its  conceptions  and  emotions,  the  contents 
of  its  thought.  Without  this  impulse  of  communication 
one  cannot  conceive  of  the  mental  development  of  the 
individual.  Where  it  is  suppressed  by  inner  or  outer 
causes,  mental  development  will  stagnate  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  impulse  to  verbal  expression  clearly 
demonstrates  that  man  is  a  "social ''  being,  dependent  upon 
intercourse  with  his  kind,  and  developing  his  whole  nature 
only  by  mental  association  with  his  fellow-man. 

But  mental  communication  is  possible  only  when  human 
individuals  understand  each  other.  The  first  requisite 
of  understanding  is,  as  Swoboda  says,  "  that  one  must  be 
in  the  same  psychical  situation  as  that  in  which  the  thing 
to  be  understood  was  spoken,  written,  or  acted."  Only 
on  this  basis  can  one  understand  what  is  meant.  If  I  wish 
to  explain  something  to  a  i)erson,  I  nmst  be  sufficiently 
practiced  in  the  art  of  communication  to  be  familiar  with 
it.  *'The  art  of  communication  is  based  on  the  ability 
to  inform  the  interlocutor's  mind  what  the  comnmnication 
is  about."  If  I  wish  to  understand  some  one,  I  must 
place  myself  in  his  train  of  thoughts  and  emotions  and 
must  myself  experience  these  thoughts  and  emotions. 

"Emotions  can  be  understood  only  when  one  has  had 
them."  Every  emotion  is  originally  connected  with  some 
gestural  movement,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  come  to  my 
consciousness,  I  can  guess  the  emotion  or  can  with  its  aid 
reproduce  the  emotion.  The  conception  of  thc^  movement, 
anil  still  more  the  execution  of  the  movement  itself,  arouses 
the  emotion  within  me.  I  understand  th(»  other  jx?rson  and 
knows  how  he  feels,  if  I  can  read  his  countenance  and 
imitate  him,  so  that  I  am  able,  for  instance,  to  rejoice 
with  him,  or  to  share  in  his  sorrow. 
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In  natural  speech  we  accompany  the  representative 
signs  of  language  with  such  expressive  gestures  that  the 
I)erson  spoken  to  can  without  great  effort  place  himself 
in  our  emotions  and  in  that  way  much  more  readily  com- 
prehend the  connection  of  thought.  Of  course  one  who 
in  communicating  a  joyful  occurrence  looks  unconcerned,  or 
even  like  one  giving  an  invitation  to  a  funeral,  is  hard  to 
understand  and  still  harder  to  comprehend.*  Writing, 
indeed,  gives  us  only  words  and  we  must  by  means  of 
these  pass  through  the  emotions  of  others.  This  is  possible 
only  when  we  know  how  to  experience  the  emotions  within 
ourselves.  Besides  the  word,  there  must  be  a  picture  of  a 
corresponding  pantomimic  movement  or  physical  attitude 
which  enables  us  to  understand  the  word.  We  observe 
a  movement  only  when  we  seek  to  perform  it  or  reproduce 
it.  We  therefore  sign  the  chain  of  emotions  in  brief  strokes, 
and  thus  the  emotion  is  first  clearly  aroused  in  our  con- 
sciousness. We  understand  emotions  by  the  imitative 
reproduction  of  the  corresponding  pantomimic  movement, 
gesture,  or  physical  attitude. 

As  we  see,  we  have  gotten  into  the  sign  language  and 
know  not  how.  Indeed,  the  '*  psychology  of  the  under- 
standing'^  unconsciously  leads  us  to  the  sign  language 
and  teaches  us  rightly  to  comprehend  its  meaning  and 
nature.  On  the  basis  of  this  psychology  one  recognizes 
how  naturally  this  language  adapts  itself  to  the  process 

♦Many  teachers  of  the  deaf,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  emotions 
which  their  train  of  thought  brings  with  it,  cannot  easily  lay  asid^ 
their  solemn,  professional  mien.  Here  and  there  it  is  even  thought; 
that  one  must  not  suggest  or  betray  the  chain  of  thought  even  b^ 
facial  expression,  in  order  not  to  impair  the  art  of  lip-reading.  On  th^e 
other  hand  we  are  told  to  emphasize  speech  with  "gestures  and  action." 
But  how  can  one  approve  and  recommend  expression  by  means  of 
gestures  and  action,  and  hate  all  other  signs?  "  Explain  to  me,  Count 
Orindur!" 
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of  understanding,  so  that  we  may  say,  in  regard  to  the 
world  of  emotions  at  least:  "all  understanding  is  an  under- 
standing through  signs/' 

Now  the  f)oint  in  question  is,  as  before  stated,  how  to 

understand  conceptions  and  ideas  that  are  communicated. 

I  can  understand  the  thought  content  of  a  representation 

in  signs  only  when  I  approach  the  things  presented  in  the 

same  way  as  the  person  who  desires  to  communicate  them 

tome;  or,  to  express  it  more  generally,  when  I  comprehend 

the  reality  in  the  same  normal  manner,  so  that  in  every 

case  there  occurs  in  me  a  similar  unity  of  conceptions  as 

in  mv  fellow-man.     What   we  understand  in  a  normal 

manner  is  impressed  upon  our  ideas.     Not  without  purpose 

was  it  stated  and  especially  emphasized  in  the  Introduc^tion, 

that  only  through  a  compr(»h(nision   of  the*   process  and 

nature  of  thought  can  we  recognize  the  true*  connection 

between  the  thought  and  language  of  the  deaf-mute.     In 

our  investigation  we  must   therefore   first   more   closc^ly 

observe  this  thought  process,  and  see  what  is  meant  by  the 

"idea,"  for  all  our  thinking  is  a  forming  and  transforming 

of  ideas.    Whoever  desires  to  understand  me  must  enter 

into  my  ideas;  he  must  reproduce  in  his  thoughts  what 

I  have  thought  before. 

The  scholastic  doctrine  of  thought  has  controlled  j)e(la- 
irogy  ahnost  exclusively  until  tlu^  pr(\sent  day.  Th(M*e 
neeil  therefore  l)e  no  surprise*  if  its  influence  has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  VWcn  the  (|U(\stion 
whether  or  not  the  deaf-mute  wa.«^  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  was  made  to  hinge  on  the  (juestion  whether 
or  not  the  deaf-mute  was  able  to  form  ideas.  Th(^  great 
philosopher  of  Konigsberg  in  his  ^'Anthropology''  credited 
the  deaf-mute  with  an  "analogy  of  reason/'  and  A.  Kschke, 
as  is  known,  thought  it  would  not  reciuire  much  (»ffort-  to 
demonstrate  that  the  deaf-mut(;  had  no  conmion  sense.* 


♦i^  A.  Eschke,  "  Ueber  Siumme;'  Berlin,  1791,  p.  231. 
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Although  later  a  more  favorable  opinion  regarding  the 
ability  to  teach  the  deaf  prevailed,  one  seldom  obtained  a 
clear  insight  into  their  mode  of  thought.  The  uncertainty 
regarding  the  relation  of  the  word  to  the  idea  formed  a 
pennanent  obstacle  to  thivS  achievement.  The  medieval 
opinion  that  word  and  idea  are  coincident,  that  the  word 
strikes  and  expresses  the  nature  of  things,  clung  to  their 
minds.*  Only  such  ideas  as  could  be  correctly  defined 
were  regarded  as  true  ideas.  Whoever  could  not  express 
his  ideas  in  language  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
logic  was  pronounced  feeble-minded. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  declare 
the  deaf-mute  irrational  and  mentally  abnormal,  and  to 
criticize  his  thought  and  language  as  defective.    We  wish 


♦As  an  example  of  this  I  will  quote  Pestalozzi  from  the  number  of 
pedagogues.  Though  he  regarded  intuition  as  the  "absolute  basis  of 
all  knowledge,"  he  overestimated  the  importance  of  the  xvord.  Reside 
number  and  form  he  placed  the  name  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
three  "elements  of  our  knowledge,"  as  one  of  the  "common  properties" 
of  things.  He  also  l>elieved  that  "by  means  of  a  well  arranged  and 
thoroughly  memorized  nomenclature  a  general  foundation  for  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  may  l>e  laid."  He  further  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  word  has  an  inner  relationship  with  the  impression  which  the 
thing  creates  in  us.  So  he  said  of  language,  "It  is  in  a  real  sense  a 
return  of  all  impressions  which  nature  in  its  whole  extent  has  made 
upon  our  race;  I  use  it  as  such  and  seek  by  the  thread  of  its  spoken 
sounds  to  create  in  the  child  the  same  impressions  which  these  sounds 
have  formed  and  caused  in  the  human  race.  (From  "  Wie.  Gertrud  ihre 
Kinder  lehrC) 

It  is  true  that  in  antiquity  the  Stoa  had  set  up  the  doctrine  "that 
in  the  origin  of  our  language  sound  has  been  a  conscious  imitation  of 
the  properties  of  things."  See  Prof.  P.  Barth,  "  Ih'^  EUmente  der 
Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtskhrc,^^  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  107. 

The  extreme  "nominalism,"  us  is  known,  declared  all  ideas  as 
"flatus  vocis,"  air  movements  caused  by  the  voice.  A  kind  of  nomi- 
nalism was  also  represented  by  John  Conrad  Amman,  the  author  of 
"Surdus  Loquens"  (Amsterdam,  1692),  who  also  thought  that  "lan- 
guage is  the  representation  of  thoughts  which  the  articulated  words 
have  left  in  us." 
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to  obtain  another  point  of  view  and  this  in  our  opinion 
is  only  possible  by  striving  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the 
idea  in  a  different  way  from  the  usual  one. 

^^^len  Goethe  says  "Let  no  one  believe  that  he  can 
overcome  the  first  impressions  of  youth/ ^  he  expresses  a 
truth  which  can  be  applied  to  all  learning,  to  our  whole 
intellectual  development.     That  "we  are  children  of  our 
time"  is  as  true  of  the  teacher  as  it  is  of  all  other  persons. 
If  we  look  into  the  pedagogical  text-books  we  notice  the 
reoccurrence  with  slight  variation  of  one  and  the  same 
definition  of  the  idea.     I  will  here  quote  only  such  as  I 
studied  while  preparing  for  my  profession  and  which  have, 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  of  my  vocation  as  teacher  of  the 
deaf,  served   me  as  authorities.     The   late   Mr.    Bcckh, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wiirtemberg,  in 
his  text-book  '^ Evangelische  Volksschulkunde''  makes  this 
statement  reganling  the  idea:  '*By  an  idea  wc  under- 
stand nothing  else  than  the  combination  of  an  entire  series 
or  group  of  individual  things  according  to  their  common 
characteristics  in  a  uniform  verbal  expression.''     Of  the 
content  of  an  idea  he  savs:  "The  content  of  an  idea  is  the 
svim  of  the  characteristics  which  constitute  its  nature.'^ 
Aji(1  regarding  its  extent  he  says:  '^By  the  extent  of  ideas 
we  understand  the  sum  of  indi\i(lual  things,  which  are 
included  under  a  common  idea  and  therefore  share  its 
characteristics.* 

The  definition  of  the  nature  of  an  idea,  its  content  and 
extent,  in  the  manner  stated,  conforms  wholly  with  tradi- 
tiomil  logic.     The  ''verbal  expression,"  that  is,  the  word, 
is  regarded  as  the  essential  part  of  the  idea.     To  the  word 
is  attributed  the  power  to  create  ''unity.''     But  one  might 
here  ask:  How  is  all  this  done?    How  does  the  mind  accom- 
plish a  "combination,''  or,  better  expressed,  an  arrange- 


*See  H.    Beckh,    **  Lehrbuch    der    ei'angelischen    Volksschulkunde/' 
Stuttgart,  1885,  pages  48,  149. 
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ment  of  its  conceptions  in  higher  units,  and  what  are  really 
the  functions  of  the  word?  Metaphysical  reflections  are 
of  no  aid  here  in  obtaining  an  understanding.  Modern 
science  has  therefore  abandoned  the  scholastic  point  of  view 
even  in  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  shown  psychology  and 
logic  new  paths.  The  doctrine  of  the  idea  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  diflScult  chapter  of  our  whole  psychology 
and  logic.  We  pedagogues  must  gratefully  accept  what 
the  masters  of  science  off'er  us.  But  a  simple  acceptance 
is  insufficient.  We  must  study  their  words,  we  must 
strive  to  ''understand''  them.  The  work  with  children 
who  lack  one  or  more  senses  especially  requires  a  deep 
interest  in  psychological  questions;  whoever  studies  the 
occurrences  of  intellectual  life  superficially,  and  without 
examination  accepts  what  others  hav(»  told  from  their 
so-caUed  exj)erience,  will  cling  to  prejudices  from  which 
he  may  never  be  able  to  free  himself.  If  it  be  desired  that 
every  teacher  should  be  an  efficient  psychologist,  then  this 
demand  is  doubly  justified  with  us  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
Whoever  studies  scientific  psychology  and  at  the  same  time 
constantly  keeps  his  eye  on  his  vocation,  gains  the  ability 
to  free  himself  from  deei)-rooted  prejudices,  old  views  and 
opinions,  and  learns  to  view  the  phenomena  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  a  new  light.  Unfortunately  only  few  attain 
this  ability;  the  majority  tenaciously  cling  to  custom. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Seventh  Congress  of  German 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  at  K(migsberg  on  the  question,  "How 
can  we  get  the  deaf  to  speak?"  I  made  the  statement  that, 
in  all  the  mental  activities  of  the  child,  incidents  will  occur 
which  are  actually  nothing  else  than  ''life  processes."  I 
followed  out  this  thought  and  found  that  the  "doctrine 
of  the  idea''  off*ers  the  basis  from  which  the  problem  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  must  proceed  and  upon  which  the 
method  of  instruction  must  be  based.  I  then  sat  at  the 
feet  of  a  philosopher  who  may  justly  be  named  a  "master 
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of  the  idea."    I  refer  to  Dr.  Baron  Cay  von  BrockdorflF, 

Decent  of  Philosophy  in  Brunswick,*  a  man  who  has  done 

much  for  the  scientific  development  of  the  teachers  of 

Northwest  Germany.     In  the  Blatter  fur  Taubstummen- 

bUdung,  1907,  No.  6,  I  published  a  "  pedagogical  scientific 

study"  on  "perception  and  idea"  which  was  intended  to 

oflfer  a  new  view  of  the  idea,  and  which  I  hope  has  here  and 

there  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  understanding  of  the 

present  treatise. 

We  may  approach  the  doctrine  of  ideas  from  two  sides. 
We  may  proceed  from  the  question:  How  do  we  arrive  at 
ideas?  and  we  shall  then  by  preference  proceed  inductively; 
or  ve  may  ask :  "What  is  an  idea?  and  observe  what  position 
and  meaning  it  occupies  in  our  thoughts.  In  either  case 
we  can  investigate  how  our  thoughts  move  only  so  far 
as  concerns  perceptive  recognition.  In  the  first  case 
we  proceed  from  the  details  to  unity,  in  the  second  case 
we  take  the  opposite  direction.  As  pedagogues  we  natu- 
rally prefer  the  former  method.  It  has,  however,  the  disad- 
vantage that  in  this  process  one  generally  construes  only 
an  ideal  course  from  the  perception  to  the  idea;  often 
very  little  is  gained  for  the  comprehension  of  perceptive 
thought.  We  w^ill  therefore  take  the  other  course  and 
proceed  from  the  idea  to  the  perception;  we  shall  certainly 
reach  the  goal  in  this  way  also. 

We  observe  at  the  outset  that  we  can  admit  no  funda- 
mental opposition  between  perception  and  idea;  formerly^ 
as  is  known,  they  were  sharply  distinguished.  In  per- 
ceiving and  understanding  we  deal  with  the  same  thing, 

*His  most  noteworthy  works  are:  "Z>j>  Organisation  wissenschaft- 

Ixeher   Vorlesungen    fur     VolksschuUehrer/'    Brunswick,     1904.     *' Die 

phUosophischen    Anjangsgrunde    der    Psychologic,'^    Hildeshciin,    1905. 

'*  Die  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  und  das  Problem  ihrer  Begreiflichkeit." 

Zwdk  Termchrie  Auflage,   Ostemieck,   Harz,  1908,   A.   W.   Zickfeldt- 

'*i)ie  wiisenschaftliche    Selbsterkenntniss,''    Brunswick,    1908,    E.    A- 

Appelhans. 
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the  same  mental  process.    If  we  proceed  from  the  percep- 
tion, we  consciously  lead  our  thought  from  single  certainties 
to  unity;  if  we  start  from  the  idea  we  have  the  opposite 
road  before  us.    But  we  must  constantly  remember  that 
in  the  perception  of  the  most  elementary  unit  and  the  most 
significant  reality  we  must  comprehend  something  in  order 
to  gain  knowledge,  and  that  in  the  simplest  as  well  as  the 
highest  idea  a  regular  sequence  of  pictures  must  occur  in 
our  consciousness  if  the  idea  is  to  be  understood.     In  other 
words:  "The  idea  is  perceived  and  the  perception  is  com- 
prehended.''   We  may  therefore  rightly  say:  Perception  is 
comprehending  and  comprehending  is  perception.    Between 
the  two  there  exists  no  "difference  in  class"  but  only  a 
"difference  in  direction."*    "The  perception  is  permeated 
with  ideas;  in  perceiving  and  comprehending  we  constantly 
pass  through  opposite  yet  connected  movements."    We 
cannot  separate  perception  and  comprehension:  we  can 
only  distinguish  them  apart  in  order  to  gain  an  outlet  and 
aim  for  our  manner  of  reflection,  in  order  to  become  clear 
concerning  ourselves,  that  is,  concerning  our  thinking.    The 
perception,  therefore,  simply  remains  the  perception,  but 
it  is  also  always  an  idea,  since  it  never  appears  in  our  knowl- 
edge other  than  a  "regularly  ordered  unity  of  relations. "t 
All  psychology  is  in  the  last  analysis  self-observation 
(introspection).    One   must  use  it  as  a  support  if  one 
desires  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  psychological  doctrines. 
Still  we  would  not  underestimate  the  value  of  scientific 
psychological    experiment.    With    experiment    one    only 
strives  to  confirm  and  comprehend  what  one  observes 


♦See  my  article  on  "  Anschauung  und  Begnff^'  in  Blatter  fur  Taub- 
stummenbildung/*  1907,  No.  6. 

tif  in  theory  there  exists  no  opposition  between  perception  and 
understanding,  then  it  cannot  be  maintained  in  practice.  It  was 
therefore  a  mistake  to  introduce  a  special  "instruction  in  ideas"  into 
the  teaching  of  the  deaf.  It  really  led  to  nothing  but  a  rather  barren 
intellectualism. 
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in  one's  o\*ii  intellectual  life.  In  the  following  investiga- 
tion we  shall  attempt  to  become  conversant  with  the  nature 
of  comprehension,  by  again  passing  through  our  own 
psychical  experience.* 

If  I  have  at  my  command  a  certain  idea  and  with  it 
am  able  to  work  in  the  most  diverse  thought  connections, 
I  may  ask  myself:  Why  do  you  comprehend  so  rapidly 
what  is  meant  by  the  sign  of  the  idea?    \\Tiat  occurs  in 
you  when  you  hear  or  see  the  expression  of  this  idea?    The 
word  Tree,  for  instance,  is  spoken  to  me  and  in  the  same 
moment  I  am  able  to  assert  that  I  understood  what  was 
said    But  what  did  I  immediately  think  of  at  the  word 
Treef   I  can  hardly  say  myself.     Perhaps  there  arose  in 
me  a  schematic  outline  of  a  tree,  a  phantasm,  while  my 
eyes  tried  to  reproduce  the  picture  and  I  had  the  sensation: 
ttksX  is  about  what  the  thing  spoken  of  looks  like  in  reality. 
But  I  could  hardly  have  thought  further  than  of  "  something 
high."    But  even  this  thought  did  not  come  to  my  con- 
iousness  without  some  expression  of  movement.     Uncon- 
iously  I  had  to  raise  my  eyes  or  move  my  head  a  little, 
is  true  the  movement  need  not  always  be  produced;  the 
ightest  inception,  the  so-called  innervation  and  its  sensa- 
tiions  suffice  to  produce  an  outer  fulcrum  wliich*  renders 
ocmprehension  possible.     Do  we  not  here  again  see  a  veri- 
fication of  the  statement:  '*A11  comprehension  is  a  com- 


♦I  wish  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  description  of  psA-- 

oliical  occurrences  we  can  express  ourselves  only  in  pictures.     This 

renders  exceedingly  difficult  the  verljal  description  of  the  psycholoji:- 

ical  process,  as  well  as  its  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

The  psj'chical  in  our  consciousness  has  only  a  succession,  not  a  juxta- 

pofiition;  "the  psychical  lies  only  in  time."     We  must  therefore  use 

pictures  and  compare  the  occurrences  in  our  mind  with  outward  actions. 

^V'e  gpeak  of  conceiving  and  conceptions,   of  their  comhination  and 

connection,  of  the  comprehension,   of   the   forming,   Heparatinjr,   and 

relating  of  ideas,  etc.     We  act  as  if  we  could  handle  the  contents  of 

the  mind  like  tangible,  circumscril^ed  things,  as  if  we  could  separate 

^hat  is  indivisiblv  connected. 
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prehension  through  signs?"  Surely.  Through  the  word 
alone  comprehension  is  not  possible;  it  only  introduces 
the  act.  Now  since  it  is  possible  by  means  of  thoroughly 
drilled  word  and  thought  connections  to  operate  so  rapidly, 
one  overlooks  the  nucleus  of  the  comprehension,  that  is, 
the  sign,  and  with  it  the  physical  and  pantomimic  move- 
ments which  constantly  accompany  and  always  aid  thought. 
One  regards  the  outer  motive  for  the  inner  incentive  and 
attributes  to  the  word  sovereign  power  over  the  thought. 
We  will  return  to  this  point  later  but  it  is  well  for  us  to 
utilize  every  opportunity  gradually  to  throw  the  necessary 
light  on  the  question. 

To  "penetrate"  an  idea,  we  must  proceed  to  the  point 
where  the  conceptions  which  constitute  the  content  of  the 
idea  enter  the  field  of  vision  of  the  consciousness.  I  can 
"think  out"  the  idea  only  when  I  place  its  parts  in  a 
picture  before  my  mind.  If  I  concentrate  my  attention 
upon  an  idea,  it  will  pass  back  and  forth  between  the  per- 
ceptive symbols  of  the  parts  of  the  idea.  I  inform  myself 
regarding  its  contents,  I  "draw"  one  after  the  other  into 
the  light  of  consciousness,  and  establish  relations  which 
cause  the  whole  to  appear  as  an  established  unity.  All 
thinking  is  an  entering  into  relations,  and  "entering  into 
relations  is  orientation,  therefore  movement." 

Tree! — Now,  thought,  go  thy  way!  A  picture  must 
appear  to  me.  Ah ! — I  already  see  it  coming.  There  it  is. 
A  schematic  outline,  as  I  draw  it  on  the  slate  for  the  pupils 
if  I  wish  to  tell  them  what  a  tree  is,  stands  before  my  eye. 
It  is  a  picture  of  trunk  and  crown,  with  which  one  can  think 
of  many  things.  If  I  were  yet  a  child,  I  should  likely  think 
of  grandfather's  pear-tree  with  the  sweet  and  early  pears,  or 
of  the  apple-tree  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  or  of  the  great 
linden-tree  on  the  village  commons;  a  host  of  conceptions 
and  the  emotions  connected  therewith,  in  short,  a  throng 
of  experiences  would  pass  through  my  mind,  but  I  should 
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certainly  bother  myself  little  about  the  logical  idea.  Still 
it  is  certain  that  as  a  child  I  readily  understood  what  a  tree 
was,  for  "whatever  is  to  be  comprehended  is  most  easily 
comprehended  through  experiences." 

But  to-day  I  am  a  pedagogue  and,  besides,  a  bit  of  a 

psychologist.    As  such  I  regard  the  matter  differently  and  I 

ask  myself:  How  does  it  come  that  on  the  basis  of  the 

word  heard  or  the  writing  seen  a  picture  is  placed  before 

the  eye,  which  represents  a  number  of  relations  in  the  idea 

and  makes  the  idea  plain  and  comprehension  possible? 

The  layman  says:  That  just  happens  so;  one  knows  the 

Trord.   The  pedagogue  thinks:  The  word  is  so  associated 

with  the  thing  that  the  one  reproduces  the  other.    The 

teacher  of  the   deaf  explains:  Although   the  word — ^the 

sound  heard  or  the  written  character  seen — ^has  nothing 

"in  common"  with  the  thing,  yet  it  is  better  able  than 

axijrthmg  else  to  designate  the  thing  if  it  is  "directly" 

associated  with  it.    All  very  good  and  fine,  but  very  little 

is   explained  by  it. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  word  Tree  itself 

^>^xs  nothing  to  do  with  the  picture  seen  in  reality  or  con- 

^c^ived  in  the  mind.     But  one  must  correctly  understand 

'^tiis  "nothing."    If  we  take  the  word  as  a  sign,  it  neccs- 

^^^rily  belongs  to  the  thought  process,  for  without  signs 

^*^c  conception  can  be  grasped.    If  no  other  sign  is  at  my 

Command,  the  word  Tree  must  unlock  the  thought  process 

^►nd  again  introduce  it.     What  must  be  noticed,  however, 

is  this,  that  my  word  through  its  mechanism  of  movement 

OT  acoustic  effect  gives  no  lines  of  direction  or  suggestion 

A^'hich  without  further  help  could  tell  me  what  relations  are 

intended  in  the  given  case.*    The  word  Tree  does  not  tell 

ixe  that  I  must  reproduce  a  trunk  with  a  crown  growing 

*The  imitative,  onomatopoetic  words,  as  is  known,  form  an  excep- 
tion. They  contain  a  part  of  the  content  of  observation,  and  therefore 
through  their  sound  effect  refer  directly  to  the  conception.  The 
remaining  parts,  however,  must  be  reconstructed,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  other  ideas,  by  bodily  movements  other  than  the  vocal  movements. 
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out  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  be  conscious  and  certain  of 
the  fact  that  my  thought  is  in  the  right  field  and  moving 
in  the  direction  desired  by  those  speaking  or  writing.  This 
is  decidedly  of  no  advantage  to  the  process  of  understanding, 
but  a  great  disadvantage.  The  speaker  therefore  seeks  by 
means  of  all  kinds  of  movements,  pantomime,  gestures,  and 
signs,  to  draw  one  who  he  believes  has  not  understood  him 
into  his  own  direction  of  thought,  to  facilitate  and  expedite 
his  comprehension.  If  I  have  no  speaking  person  before 
me,  but  merely  the  dead  writing,  then  only  the  close  connec- 
tion of  the  word  with  the  so-called  "thing,"  that  is,  with 
the  thought-process  conforming  to  the  reality,  aids  me. 
Such  a  safe  functionary  connection  is  attained  only  when 
the  necessary  thought  occurrences  afford  the  individual 
a  large  measure  of  "knowledge  satisfaction"  and  later 
by  hundredfold  repetition  have  acquired  such  brevity  and 
condensation  that  the  contact  between  the  recognized 
word  and  the  thought  can  be  produced  with  lightning-like 
rapidity. 

If  I  now  recur  to  the  word  Tree  and  it  offers,  as  already 
seen,  a  picture  of  a  trunk  and  crown  before  my  mind,  I 
must  ask  myself  further:  How  has  this  picture  been  pro- 
duced? Something  must  have  passed  within  me  that 
cannot  wholly  escape  attention. 

It  would  be  entirely  wrong  for  us  to  assume  that  in  our 
brain  there  uniformly  lies  drawn  a  picture  of  the  tree, 
something  like  the  picture  on  a  photographic  plate.  This 
rough  conception  of  the  function  of  thought  is  untenable; 
still  it  constantly  haunts  many  heads  and  books  which  have 
not  yet  overcome  materialism.*    "Everything  that  be- 


♦As  we  shall  see  l)eIow,  the  methodizers  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
base  their  opinion  of  the  sij^n-language  upon  this  view,  since  they 
believe  that  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  real  thinjis  reflect  themselves 
"true  to  nature,"  that  he  cannot  work  out  anythinjij,  therefore  can- 
not comprehend  anything,  by  thinking.  But  we  on  the  other  hand 
maintain  this:  Perception  is  comprehension;  in  every  observation  the 
mind  compares,  distinguishes,  draws  its  conclusions,  that  is,  thinks. 
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longs  to  our  soul  life  and  is  psychical  occurrence,  lies  in 
time,"  and  only  in  time. 

There  can  never  be  any  such  thing  as  a  space  picture 
in  the  mind.    If  a  picture  occurs  through  the  activity  of 
the  mind,  it  always  lies  in  the  outer  world,  that  is,  in  the 
three  dimensions;  only  in  that  manner  does  it  assume 
space  and  become  conceivable.*    Thus  we  come  to  a  new 
and  highly  important  question.    We  must  try  to  gain  a 
eiear  miderstanding  of  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  form 
a  space  picture  of,  that  is,  to  project  in  space,  an  idea 
which  contains  only  something  psychical.    We  must  seek 
a  third  thing  which  shall  assume  the  part  of  intermediary 
between  the  psychological  of  the  idea  and  the  physiological 
that  serves  as  the  representation  of  the  picture.    Repre- 
sentation is  always  movement,  a  measuring  and  traversing 
of  space.    The  space  we  "experience"  only  by  our  own 
physical  movements,  and  it  is  these  that  produce  a  picture 
of  what  was  thought  in  the  idea.    But  if  the  psychical 
can  act  only  on  the  psychical,  there  is  still  the  question  how 
the  movements  are  produced,  for  what  has  the  idea  content 
to  do  with  physical  movements?    As  already  emphasized 
in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  conceptions  of  things 
understood  are  always  connected  with  pictures  of  our  own 
experiences,  our  physical  conduct  and  deportment,  in  short, 
our  whole  outer  activity  in  the  act  of  observing,  so  connected 
or  rather  mingled  and  interwoven  that  they  cannot   be 
separated  from  one  another.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  we 
wish  to  comprehend  and  reconstruct  an  idea,  these  kin- 
esthetic conceptions  appear  and  simultaneously  cause  the 

*The  more  acute  thinker  will  surely  and  with  right  here  ask:  How 
do  we  then  conceive  time?  In  no  other  w^ay  than  in  the  picture  of  a 
straight  line.  Does  not  the  deaf-mute  also  express  "much  time"  by 
making  the  sign  for  "long"  in  space,  measuring  the  length  of  the 
extended  left  arm  with  his  right  hand?  Past  and  future  also  can  only 
be  thought  of  under  the  symbols  of  a  straight  line  directed  forward 
or  backward. 
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corresponding  movements  wliich  we  have  already  performed 
in  the  perception. 

Now  enough  of  the  theory;  let  us  have  some  practical 
example.  We  are  to  reconstruct  the  picture  of  the  idea 
''Tree."  Unconsciously  my  eye  is  raised  and  follows  the 
outline  of  a  trunk  and  crown,  just  as  if  there  were  in  reality 
a  tree  before  it.  That  there  occurs  a  change  of  movement 
in  the  passing  from  the  trunk  to  the  crown  is  plainly  notice- 
able. The  mind  comprehends  through  this  motion  and 
change  of  direction  the  relations  of  space  between  above 
and  below  and  the  act  of  the  judgment:  the  trunk  is  below, 
the  crown  is  above.  It  observes  mathematical  space  rela- 
tions; for  instance,  the  trunk  rises  straight  upwards,  taken 
corporeally  it  is  a  cylinder;  the  crown  is  vaulted  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  like  a  dome.  Of  course  these  conclusions 
were  originally  gained  by  the  real  perception,  but  with  the 
construction  of  the  picture  they  are  again  thought  out 
on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  the  idea,  at  least  in  their 
inception. 

On  the  basis  of  the  idea  "Tree''  I  am  therefore  able  to 
construct  a  picture,  which  in  its  parts,  the  trunk  and  the 
crown,  represents  the  content  of  what  was  thought  m  the 
idea.    But  in  the  picture  we  only  have  a  placing  together 
in  space  of  the  parts  of  the  idea,  and  in  the  act  of  thinking 
their  consecutive  occurrence.    We  still  have  no  explanation 
why  trunk  and  crown  in  our  thoughts  form  such  a  unity, 
which  operates  as  a  rule,  as  a  law.    In  the  idea  we  have 
more  than  in  the  picture;  there  we  must  necesvsarily  imite 
the  parts  in  our  thoughts;  their  regular  relation  alone 
guarantees  safety,  finnness,  and  consciousness  of  purpose 
to  the  thought.    A  logical  unity  must  conform  with  the 
space  connection  in  the  picture;  with  it  we  first  strike  the 
nature  of  the  idea. 

In  perceiving  the  reality,  trunk  and  crown,  on  the  basis 
of  the  mental  action  of  observation,  appear  as  separate 
certainties.    But  if  perception  is  at  the  same  time  compre- 
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hension,  they  must  form  a  unity  in  thought;  they  must 
be  related  to  one  another  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
necessarily  belong  together,  since  the  whole  is  to  serve  a 
definite  purpose.  Thought  presupposes  purpose;  other- 
wise we  should  make  no  progress  in  our  knowledge.  We 
everywhere  ask:  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  or  that? 
How  does  the  one  thing  act  on  the  other,  purposely  or  not? 
Where  anything  exists,  we  ask  the  cause  and  purpose  of 
its  existence.  Where  anything  occurs  we  think  of  the 
cause  of  its  occurrence  and  we  look  for  a  result  which  we 
judge  according  to  its  fulfilment  of  its  purpose.  As 
Aristotle  said,  "The  purpose  is  the  essence  of  things.''* 

I  see  trunk  and  crown,  the  vigorous  trunk  below,  the 
mighty  outspreading  crown  above;  my  thought  strives 
further,  and  I  judge  that  the  trunk  must  bear  the  crown 
m  order  that  the  purpose  of  the  whole  may  be  realized.  By 
this  correlation  unity  is  produced  in  the  thinking  of  the 
parts  of  the  idea.  Now  we  can  say:  The  idea  is  nothing 
else  than  "the  regular  thinking  of  the  connection  of  units." 
For  the  psychological  course  of  thinking,  the  idea  is  a  law 
by  which  we  bring  to  consciousness  our  knowledge  arranged 
in  units;  it  is  "the  law  of  unity''  in  our  conceptions. 

Since  the  idea  acts  as  a  law — and  it  docs  this  because  it 
is  produced  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  thought — it  is  of 
eminent  importance  for  the  development  of  the  mind. 
Consider  how  our  memory  would  be  taxed  if  it  had  to  re- 
tain the  parts  of  ideas  only  on  the  basis  of  their  being 
placed  together  in  space  or  in  consecutive  order;  in  that 
case  we  could  not  get  along  for  a  moment  without  the 
sensuous  perception.  Into  all  our  perception  we  convey 
the  principles  of  our  thinking;  all  perceptions  contain 
"relations  of  space  or  time,  or  relations  of  space  and  time;" 

*Thi8  evidently  does  not  explain  how  the  psychical  acts  on  the 
physical,  for  that  is  something  we  do  not  understand;  it  is  merely  a 
statement  of  the  regular  connection  between  the  occurrences  of  the 
consciousness  and  outer  occurrences. 
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we  comprehend  nothing  without  recognizing  how  one  part 
acts  upon  the  other,  how  one  depends  upon  the  other,  how 
one  serves  the  other.  The  unity  which  rules  in  the  idea 
enables  us  at  any  time  to  orientate  ourselves  in  the  reality 
through  the  perception;  in  it  we  have  a  means  by  which 
conceptions  can  always  be  regularly  reconstructed. 

Another  thing  we  do  not  wish  to  pass  by,  since  only 
through  its  recognition  does  the  statement  that  all  compre- 
hension occurs  in  pictures  acquire  a  universal  character. 
Not  only  does  the  thinking  of  individual  parts  of  ideas 
arise  in  occurrences  in  which  we  see  the  pictures  produced ; 
nay,  the  combination  of  ideas  also,  the  thinking  of  the 
purpose,  must  conform  to  some  picture,  must  be  based 
upon  some  perception.  The  purpose,  it  is  true,  does  not 
lie  in  the  things  themselves;  of  itself  it  is  imperceptible; 
but  in  the  act  of  thinking  it  is  a  picture  and  must  be  con- 
ceived in  a  picture.  Every  relation,  be  it  ever  so  abstract, 
has  an  objective  basis;  it  is  "originally  itself  an  expression 
for  a  perception." 

If  we  regard  tnmk  and  crown  from  the  view-point  of 
their  purpose  and  say  ''The  trunk  is  to  bear  the  crown," 
it  is  at  once  evident  that  we  here  produce  a  picture  before 
the  eyes.  Tliis  is  clearly  shown  by  the  word  ''  bear."  But 
where  pictures  are  constructed  our  body  acts  and  by  its 
movements  we  become  conscious  of  our  mental  move- 
ments. We  assign  its  task  to  the  trunk;  unconsciously 
we  move  our  hand,  as  much  as  to  say:  You  must  do  this 
and  that;  that  is  your  task.  As  soon  as  we  try  to  explain 
what  the  word  ''bear"  has  to  express  we  resort  to  the 
action,  to  the  sign-language.  We  act  as  though  we  wished 
really  to  seize  the  trunk  in  order  to  make  it  bc^ar  the  crown. 

MATTHIAS  SCHNEIDER. 
InstryciOT  in  the  Brun.^wirk  School, 

Bn/n^'trick,  Germany, 

[to    be   COXTIXUED.] 


SCHOOL  ITEiMS. 

Anerly  {London ,  England)  Residential  School. — Mr.  A.  F. 
I^ver,  formerly  of  the  Margate  and  Manchester  Schools, 
has  been  appointed  Headmaster  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
White,  who  resigned  to  become  Headmaster  of  the  Margate 
School. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Mrs.  Belle  C.  Riggle,  a  teacher  for  the 
past  sixteen  years,  died  February  2,  1909,  of  pneumonia, 
tged  thirty-five.  She  was  a  graduate  of  this  Institute,  "  a 
womaii  of  strong  character  and  great  refinement,  careful  and 
thorough  as  a  ieacher." 

Baroda  (India)  Sdmol. — We  are  informed  by  Mr.  P.  R. 
Nandurbarker  of  Najar  Paga,  Baroda,  India,  that  a  school 
for  the  deaf  will  soon  be  opened  at  that  place. 

Colorado  School. — The  Colorado  School  has  ioftg  been 
r^arded  as  an  educational  institution,  but  an  attempt  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  have  it  classed  as  a  charitable  institution.  In  consequence 
the  following  bill,  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  pass,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  General  Assemblv: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

Section  1.  That  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
located  at  the  City  of  Colorado  Springs,  in  the  county  of  El  Paso,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  one  of  the  Educational  Iwititidions  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  such  of  the  children 
of  the  State  as  can  not,  by  reason  of  the  impairment  of  their  sense  of 
hearing  or  of  sight,  be  advantageously  educated  in  the  other  schools 
or  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  Said  School  shall  not  be 
regarded  or  classed  as  a  reformatory  or  charitable  institution. 

Section  2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly  an  emergency 
exists;  therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

A  law  similar  to  the  above  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  several  years  ago  with  respect  to  the 
Columbia  Institution.     "And  said  Institution  shall  not  be 
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regarded  nor  classified  as  an  institution  of  charity/'  the 
law  says. 

Donaldson's  Hospital  (Edinburgh,  Scotland)  Institution. — 
Mr.  William  Young,  a  teacher  in  the  Institution,  has  been 
appointed  Headmaster  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  Brown, 
who  resigned  to  become  Headmaster  of  the  Institution  at 
Birmingham,  England. 

Idaho  School. — The  building  occupied  by  the  School 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  December  4,  1908,  but  there  was 
no  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury ;  other  quarters  were  quickly 
provided,  and  the  work  of  the  School  went  on  with  little 
interruption. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction. — We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Institution  will  not  be  transferred  to  the 
city  of  New  York  for  day-school  purposes  as  has  been 
reported.  The  Council  of  Jewish  Communal  Institutions 
will  hereafter  control  it,  assuming  its  liabilities,  reorganiz- 
ing the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  continuing  the  "work  in 
substantially  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Timothy  F.  Driscoll,  for  a  number  of  years  pupil, 
supervisor,  and  teacher  in  this  Institution,  died  in  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital,  January  5,  1909,  after  an  operation. 
"Mr.  Driscoll  was  greatly  respected  by  all  for  his  earnest 
support  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf. 
His  pupils  loved  him,  and  his  influence  for  good  among 
them,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  made  his  memory  dear." 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Jenkins,  trained  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  for  Teaching  Speech,  and  recently  a  teacher  in  the 
Northern  New  York  Institution,  has  been  appointed  a 
teacher. 

The  cooking  classes,  discontinued  last  spring  for  the 
lack  of  funds,  have  been  placed  in  operation  again  under 
Miss  liOuise  Nesbitt,  the  former  teacher.  The  salary  was 
raised  by  subscription. 

Iowa  School. — Mr.  J.  Schuyler  Long,  Head  Teacher  in 
this  School,  has  published  a  volume  of  verse  entitled,  "Out 
of  the  Silence "  (Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  1909,  12  mo.,  pp.  137). 
Some  of  the  verses  have  already  appeared  in  the  Annals 
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and  the  newspapers  of  the  deaf,  but  their  wide  range  and 
variety  as  here  collected  are  a  surprise.  Mr.  Long  adds 
to  natural  poetic  gifts  a  sense  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  that 
is  quite  remarkable  in  one  to  whom  for  many  years  sound 
has  been  only  a  memory.  The  book  may  be  obtaineld  of 
the  author;  price,  $1.25  postpaid. 

Michigan  School, — Mr.  Egbert  Langdon  Bangs,  formerly 
Principal  of  this  School,  died  at  his  home  in  Flint,  Michigan, 
January  27,  1909,  of  pneumonia,  aged  seventy-nine.  Mr. 
Bangs  was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  was  a  graduate  of 
Hamilton  College,  and  taught  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
first  at  Fiftieth  Street  and  afterwards  at  Washington  Heights, 
from  1854  to  1864.  From  1864  to  1876  he  was  Principal 
of  the  Michigan  School.  Under  his  administration  the  name 
of  the  School  was  changed  from  Asylum  to  Institution, 
the  industrial  department  was  organized,  and  articulation 
teaching  was  introduced.  After  retiring  from  the  work  he 
practised  law  successfully  in  Flint  and  contributed  fre- 
quently to  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  city  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees.  His  only 
son,  Mr.  Dwight  F.  Bangs,  is  Superintendent  of  the  North 
Dakota  School. 

Manila  School, — The  statistical  returns  of  the  School 
at  Manila,  P.  I.,  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  the  January 
Annals,  There  were  twenty-two  pupils  during  the  last  year; 
seventeen  were  present  November  10,  1908,  eight  of  whom 
were  taught  orally.  The  School  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
Since  last  July  Miss  Rice  has  had  as  assistant  teacher  in 
training  Miss  Francisca  Lagman,  a  bright,  sympathetic 
native  girl.  A  brother  of  Miss  Lagman,  who  is  blind  and 
has  taught  in  the  district  schools  for  several  years,  is  also 
studying  with  Miss  Rice.  She  hopes  he  may  be  able  to 
spend  a  year  in  some  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  so  become  fitted  to  teach  blind  children  in  the 
Philippines. 

Mississippi  Institution, — Mr.  Edward  M.  Rowse,  B.  A., 
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of  service  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Mr. 
William  Sleight,  Headmaster  of  the  Brighton  School,  still 
remains  in  the  work  after  a  period  of  uninterrupted  service 
of  sixty-seven  years. 

''The  Deaf  Taught  to  Hear,''— Mr.  Charles  M.  Barrows, 
whose  claim  that  he  can  teach  the  deaf  to  hear  through 
"psychical  suggestion"  was  mentioned  in  the  Annals  for 
May,  1908  (page  272),  has  opened  a  free  school  for  deaf 
children  at  1121  Nelson  Avenue,  corner  166th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  Silent  Success, — This  newspaper  for  the  deaf,  the 
publication  of  which  was  begun  as  a  monthly  a  year  ago 
at  Graham,  Missouri,  by  Mr.  0.  M.  Elliott,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a  company  of  deaf  men  in  St.  liOuis  and  is  now 
published  as  a  weekly  in  that  city.  It  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Arthur  0.  Steidemann,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College, 
and  is  much  improved  in  all  respects.  The  address  is  4110 
North  Eleventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  the  price 

1. 00  a  year. 


Publications  Received. — We  have  received  the  following 
Reports  of  Schools  published  in  1908,  in  addition  to  those 
previously  mentioned:  California  (Twenty-eighth  Annual); 
Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  (Forty-first  Annual); 
Kansaii   (Sixteenth    Biennial);  Minnesota  (Fifteenth   Bien- 
nial); Northern  New  York  (Twenty-third  Annual);  Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands  (for  1907-1908) ;  Texas  Colored  (Twenty- 
first     Annual) ;  Western     Pennsylvania     (for     1907-1908) ; 
Vanersborg  Blind-Deaf  (for  1907-190S).     Also  the  following 
other  publications:  School  Guide  of  the  Nebraska  School 
for  1908-1909;    Index  of  the   periodical   UEducazione  dei 
Sordomuti;  "Saggio   di    un    programma   didattico    minimo 
per  gli  istituti  dei  sordomuti''  by  A.  Hecker  (Milano,  1907, 
8  vo,  pp.  52). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Bureau  op  Information. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  siiperintendents  and  prin* 
cipals  seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desi-ing  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.  It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 

AH  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PERCIVAL  HALL,  Secretary, 

Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C, 


"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  Enelish,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  4()c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kelloog.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES."  . 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price,  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"A  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE," 

by  Abel  S.  Clark,  M.  A.,  with  twenty-five  portraits  of  authors.     Price, 
$7.80  per  dozen.     Single  copy  75c. 

published  by  the 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 

Hartford,  Conn, 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  AND  ADVANCED 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

INSTITUTION-* 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  LOWER  GRADES  OF  THE 
INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  few  principles  taken  up  in  the  lower  grades  of 

the  Intermediate  Department  might  easily  be  put  into  a 

nutshell;  but    for   the   children    with    their   imperfectly 

developed  reasoning  faculties,   they  swell   up  into  high 

mountains. 

Carrying,  when  you  have  more  in  hand  than  you  quite 
know  what  to  do  with  (a  difficulty  that  not  many  of  us 
have  to  face),  borrowing ^  when  you  don't  quite  know  where 
to  turn  to  meet  the  deficiency  (a  more  familiar  difficulty), 
multiplving  our  gains  and  losses,  and  dividing  our  little 
board  with  those  around  us;  all  these  present  very  real 
difficulties  to  their  young  minds. 

They  come  to  the  Intermediate  Grades,  as  a  rule,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  forms  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction and  very  simple  problems  in  these  two  principles. 


*The  following  five  papers  were  read  at  meetings  of  the  Teachers' 
A«ociation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  during  the  present  school 
y^.-E.  A.  F. 
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Besides  borrowing  and  carrying,  they  are  expected  in 
the  first  two  years  in  this  department  to  master  all  of  the 
multiplication  table,  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  short  di- 
vision, to  be  able  to  use  intelligently  the  t<^rms  to  buy,  to 
sell,  to  pay  for,  to  spend,  to  get  so  many  cents  worth  of, 
a  five  or  ten  cent  article,  and  to  use  the  dollar  sign  and 
decimal  point. 

Before  any  new  principles  are  taken  up  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Department,  much  work  is  done  in  making  sure 
that  the.  children  are  not  just  juggling  with  figures,  b'indly 
trying  to  remember  that  those  two  curly  figures  3  and  5 
are  expected  to  be  followed  by  an  8  if  there  is  a  -f  sign 
between  them;  but  that  when  the  quantity  three  or  five 
is  mentioned  it  calls  up  a  mental  picture  of  three  or  five 
objects.  This  is  done  with  domino  groups  of  dots,  strokes 
on  the  blackboard,  or  sticks  on  a  table;  not  using 
the  written  numerals  until  they  have  a  quick  recognition 
of  what  the  group  contains  without  stopping  to  count 
the  units  that  compose  it,  and  until  they  have  gained 
some  facility  in  combining  those  groups  or  in  taking  away 
a  certain  quantity  of  them.  Then  when  you  tell  them  that 
there  were  9  apples  on  a  table  and  a  boy  took  3  of  them, 
the  problem  means  something  more  to  them  than  a  9  and 
a  3  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  some  mysterious  way. 

Carrying, 

The  first  new  point  taken  up  is  carrying.  The  children 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  difficulty  in  learning  to  carry. 
If  you  show  them  that,  when  the  colunm  amounts  to  ten 
or  twenty,  they  caimot  very  well  put  the  1  or  2  down 
under  the  second  place,  because  the  amount  of  the  second 
colunm  nmst  be  placed  there;  they  soon  s(*e  that  it  is  quite 
convenient  to  place  it  a  little  below  the  \\nv  or  at  the  top 
of  the  next  column,  adding  it  in  with  that.     I  think  if 
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it  is  placed  below,  the  children  are  less  liable  to  turn  their 
figures  around,  and  if  they  have  23,  for  instance,  put  down 
the  2  and  carry  the  3,  as  it  is  more  nearly  in  its  natural 
position.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  little  more  likely 
to  be  forgotten  underneath  than  at  the  top  of  the  next 
column. 

Borrotving. 

In  teaching  them  to  borrow,  we  sometimes  present  this 

to  them  in  concrete  form  by  using  single  sticks  for  the  units* 

place  and  bundles  of  tens  for  the  tens'  place;  placing  them 

on  the  floor,  writing  the  numbers  to  be  subtracted  below 

them  with  crayon,  and  actually  carrying  out  the  process 

by  transferring  a  bundle  of  ten  to  the  unit  column  to  fill 

the  need  there. 

The  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  make  them  see 
that  you  cannot  take  a  larger  number  from  a  smaller 
number,  and,  obversely,  that  it  is  only  laying  up  for  your- 
self future  trouble  to  go  borrowing  when  you  don't  need  to. 
It  helps  a  little  to  hold  three  sticks  in  your  hand  and  tell 
the  child  to  take  away  five,  or  to  draw  three  lines  on  the 
blackboard  and  tell  him  to  brush  off  five.  It  dawns 
slowly  on  him  that  you  cannot  take  away  that  many 
'when  you  have  so  few.  One  of  our  teachers  gives  a  long, 
tViorough  drill  on  this  point  first,  with  small  numbers  like 

7  4  8 

-2  -6  -3 


letting  them  place  the  amount  remaining,  or  the  word  can- 
not, underneath.     Or  the  same  drill  may  be  given  orally 

by  means  of   cards   with  two  numbers  on  each,  letting 

them  tell  vou  when  it  cannot  be  don(». 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the 

advisibiiity  of  letting  the  children  show  th(»  process  of 
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borrowing  in  the  work  on  the  slates.  I  prefer  to  let  them 
cross  off  the  numbers  and  transfer  the  borrowed  amount 
to  the  next  column,  for  a  while  at  least.  It  is  all  new  and 
strange  to  them  and  it  helps  them  to  carry  out  the  process 
more  clearly.  Then  it  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  see  if  the  child  has  made  a  mistake  simply  in  the  sub- 
traction, or  in  his  methoil  of  working  out  the  example. 

Multiplication, 

The  next  'Mion  in  the  path"  is  the  principle  of  multi- 
plication and  rather  a  formidable  beast  it  is. 

The  children  are  accustomed  to  think  of  numbers  as  so 
many  units,  and  although  they  may  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
3  cats  have  12  feet,  it  isn't  because  they  realize,  as  a  rule, 
that  four  and  four  and  four  are  twelve;  but  because  they 
have  carefully  counted  mentally,  and  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  a  finger,  all  the  many  feet  of  those  cats. 

The  first  thing  to  get  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  is  the 
fact  that  quantities  or  groups  of  units  can  be  handled  like 
things  of  other  denominations,  e,  g,,  3  chairs,  4  buttons, 
3  twos,  4  ones;  that  you  can  have  a  given  number  of  twos, 
or  that  the  quantity  two  can  be  taken  a  given  number 
of  times. 

I  have  just  been  working  on  this  with  my  new  class  arid 
by  placing  4  buttons,  7  crayons,  3  pens,  etc.,  on  a  bench 
and  then  letting  them  tell  me  that  there  were  4  buttons, 
7  crayons,  etc.,  on  the  bench,  and  after  that  putting  4 
twos  cut  out  of  paper,  they  readily  saw  that  I  had  4  twos 
and  I  think  every  child  told  me  that  I  had  4  twos  and 
not  eight. 

Then  I  placed  3  ones  and  finally  1  one  and  they  easily 
told  me  that  I  had  3  ones  and  1  one.  If  you  have  ever 
met  the  diflSculty  of  making  a  child  tell  you  that  there 
was  1  one  or  1  two  on  the  blackboard  you  will  appreciate 
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what  that  meant.  Finally  I  put  eight  sticks  down  in  four 
groups  and  they  all  still  saw  that  I  had  4  twos.  Then  we 
had  a  little  drill  letting  them  place  3  twos,  6  fours,  5  ones,  etc. 
After  a  while  I  asked,  "How  many  are  3  twos?  One  little 
boy  answered  at  once,  "Six,"  and  I  had  very  little  difficulty 
in  getting  the  whole  class  to  tell  me  how  many.3  twos,  2  fives, 
or  4  threes,  were.  Then  we  wrote  3  twos  on  the  blackboard 
in  several  ways,  e.  5.,  1. 1  -f  |  |  -f  |  |  =  6,  2  +  2  +  2  =  6, 
3  twos  =  6,  and  2X3=  6,  and  gave  the  result.  Now 
they  are  ready  for  the  drill  in  the  table  and  our  grade  has  the 
great  pleasure  of  mastering  it  all  in  this  year,  or  rather, 
trying  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  us  success  for  your 
own  future  peace  of  mind  on  that  point. 

I  usually  devote  one  arithmetic  period  in  the  week 
exclusively  to  this  drill,  letting  the  children  study  at  their 
desks  and  come  in  turn  to  be  catechised,  and  if  they  answer 

the  questions  correctly,  they  are  credited  on  the  black- 
with  having  finished  2  times  or  3  times.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  rivalry  and  some  get  through  the  whole 
table  twice  while  the  slow  ones  are  getting  through  once. 
Then  we  have  different  plans  to  vary  the  monotony  of  drill 
work:  the  clock  face,  or  standing  to  be  quizzed  down  by 
a  rapid  fire  of  (juestions.  The  clock  face  is  simply  a  circle 
with  the  numbers  one  to  twelve  placed  in  irregular  order 
around  it,  with  the  multiplier  in  the  center.  The  child 
points  in  turn  to  each  number,  giving,  as  rapidly  as  he  can, 
the  product  of  the  multiplier  and  that  number. 

Division. 

Division  is  a  simpler  matter  than  multiplication,  for  the 
children  have  already  learned  to  handle  units  in  quantities. 

Put  four  sticks  on  the  table  and  ask  how  many  twos 
are  there.  They  will  readily  separate  them  into  two  groups 
of  two  each.     They  seem  to  enjoy  this  drill  with  the  sticks 
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and  do  it  quite  readily  mentally,  without  the  aid  of  the 
sticks,  in  small  numbers,  but  it  is  hard  to  make  them 
utilize  their  painfully  acquired  synthetical  work  of  the 
multiplication  table  in  their  analytical  work  in  division. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  them  see  that  they  are  just  reversing 
the  process. 

Considerable  drill  is  given  in  finding  how  many  twos 
or  threes  there  are  in  a  number  before  the  regular  form 
of  4  -^  2  or  9  -^  3  is  given. 

Problems, 

Our  problem  work  takes  quite  a  stride  forward  in  these 
lower  grades,  as  the  children  begin  now  to  apply  these 
three  essential  rules  to  the  simple  problems  of  pocket- 
book,  school-room  life,  and  home  life  that  confront  them. 
It  gives  an  opportunity  to  use  much  of  the  new  language 
they  are  acquiring. 

We  try  to  give  them  in  their  problems,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  verbs  that  signify  gain,  e,  g.,  to  receive,  to  get,  to 
buy,  to  find,  to  raise,  to  earn,  to  make,  to  pick,  etc.;  and 
those  that  signify  loss,  6.  g^.,  to  give  away,  to  sell,  to  spend, 
to  lose,  to  break,  to  drop,  to  kill,  to  eat,  to  use.  Then  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives 
there  is  a  wide  and  difficult  field. 

To  find  the  difference  between  two  numbers.  A  pointer 
is  three  feet  long  and  a  window  pole  is  five  feet  long.  How 
much  longer  is  the  window  pole  than  the  pointer?  Or,  the 
size  of  one  object  and  the  difference  between  that  and  an- 
other object  being  given,  to  find  the  size  of  the  second 
object. 

John  is  four  feet  tall  and  his  father  is  two  feet  taller  than 
he.     How  tall  is  his  father? 

Some  of  our  teachers  have  gotten  very  good  results 
and,  I  think,  a  clearer  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
children  of  the  actual  meaning  of  those  mystical  signs 
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for  plus  and  minus,  by  letting  the  children  write  their  own 
little  problems,  or  number  stories  as  they  call  them. 

I  think  we  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  need  of 
reading  the  question  in  the  problem  carefully  and  trying 
to  think  what  it  means.  I  often  underscore  the  question 
to  call  their  attention  to  it. 

In  arriving  at  the  multiplication  problems  we  seem 
to  get  a  genuine  taste  of  business  life.  At  first  I  think 
it  is  well  to  keep  the  problems  within  their  own  experience 
as  far  as  possible;  imaginary  shopping  expeditions  to  dry- 
goods,  stationery,  or  grocers'  stores,  so  as  to  suggest  a 
practical  use  for  their  new  knowledge;  but  an  occasional 
problem  in  the  cost  of  several  horses,  automobiles,  or  houses 
gives  them  quite  a  startling  awakening  to  the  actual  cost 
of  things. 

Then  there  are  the  problems  that  begin  to  suggest  scjuare 
measure,  e.  g,:  There  were  four  rows  of  girls  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  five  girls  in  each  row.  How  many  girls  in  all? 
There  are  ten  rows  of  apple-trees  in  an  orchard  with  six 
trees  in  each  row.  How  many  apple-trees  are  there  in  the 
orchard? 

To  play  store  and  pretend  to  sell  paper,  crayons,  pencils, 
and  perhaps  a  little  candy,  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  way 
to  introduce  the  terms,  so  many  cents  worth  of,  and  a  five 
or  ten  cent  article. 

The  value  of  the  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  and  half-dollar 
are  taught  and  used  in  simple  problems. 

Mental  Arithmetic, 

I  try  to  give  as  much  mental  arithmetic  as  I  can  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  quick  work,  but  five  or  ten  minutes 
of  very  quick  work,  or  fifteen  or  tw(»nty  of  more  moderate 
work,  is  all  that  they  can  stand  on  a  winter  afternoon 
when  their  vitality  runs  a  little  low. 

It  gives  good  opportunity  for  using  the  various  forms 
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by  which  addition  and  subtraction  are  suggested,  e,  g,, 
2  and  4,  9  plus  6.  What  is  the  sum  of  13  and  5?  Add  6, 
4,  and  7.  Or,  9  less  3.  Take  5  from  11.  Subtract  7 
from  15.  What  is  the  difference  between  6  and  14?  6 
times  7?    Multiply  7  by  4. 

Then,  too,  quick  work  can  be  encouraged  by  showing 
just  for  a  moment  cards  with  two  numbers  written  in  large 
type  to  be  added  or  subtracted.  It  means  a  good  drill 
in  attention.  The  child  who  has  to  move  down  in  the  class 
because  he  has  failed  to  see  the  upturned  card  has  a  very 
crestfallen  look  when  he  reaUzes  that  his  inattention  has 
cost  him  his  place. 

Mixed  combinations,  such  as3x6  +  4—  2,  give  good 
drill  in  quick  work,  for  the  children  must  learn  to  work 
quickly,  as  they  cannot  very  well  retain  the  combination 
in  their  mind. 

A  friend  told  me  that,  as  a  little  girl,  she  always  had 
trouble  in  adding  long  lists  of  figures  Until  one  day  an  oldei 
friend  suggested  that  5  and  9  always  gav(>  4  in  the  answer: 
as  5  +  9  =  14,  15  and  9  =  24,  etc.  She  said  it  was  a 
perfect  revelation  to  her.  By  drilling  along  this  line  you 
can  help  the  children  a  good  deal. 

I  find  that  the  pupils  enjoy  the  arithmetic  period  on 
the  whole;  the  boys  more  than  the  girls,  perhaps,  possibly 
because  they  find  more  practical  use  for  it  in  their  games. 
For  that  reason  I  try  not  to  confine  it  to  that  one  hour 
of  the  afternoon,  but  slip  in  a  little  arithmetic  on  every 
occasion;  finding  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  re(*<eived  by  Taft  and  Bryan,  the  number  of 
years  between  two  dates,  considering  the  depth  of  the  snow 
or  the  height  of  the  thermometer  from  day  to  day.  Any- 
thing that  will  make  arithmetic  stand  for  real  things, 
anything  that  will  take  it  out  of  the  realm  of  theory  int<: 
practice,  is  worth  striving  for. 

ANNIE   HARVEY, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 


NUMBER  WORK  IN  A  SIXTH-YEAR  CLASS. 

A  RECENT  writer  has  said  that  the  real  use  of  number  is 
measuring,  for  counting  is  nothing  but  measuring  to  see  how 
many  ones  are  present.  This  is  no  new  idea.  It  is  natural 
to  count  and  to  estimate.  We  estimate  oft<?ner  than  we 
count. 

The  tiny  child  involuntarily  holds  out  his  hand  for  the 
larger  ball,  when  two  are  presented  for  his  choice,  but  he 
also,  as  he  lies  in  his  cradle  apparently  admiring  his  little 
hand,  realizes  that  he  has  five  pudgy  fingers  but  only  one 
chubby  fist,  though  it  m\\  be  some  time  before  he  can 
formulate  the  thought. 

Number  work  may  begin  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
year  in  school,  but  the  estimating  and  counting  have  been 
going  on  in  the  childish  mind  since  reflection  began  there. 
Even  dumb  animals  have  this  faculty  s.ightly  developed. 
I  knew  a  gentle  old  family  horse  who  always  turned  his 
head  to  see  how  many  persons  wen*  g(»tting  into  the  carriage 
and  then  started  off  suiting  his  pace  to  his  load. 

Number  work  in  a  Sixth-Year  Class  does  not  mean  that 
the  pupils  are  in  their  sixth  year  of  numlx^r  work,  but  that 
they  have  be»en  between  five  and  six  y(\^rs  in  school  and  by 
the  end  of  June  will  be  prei)are(l  to  enter  the  Advanced 
Department. 

Our  aim  is  to  have  them  thoroughly  understand  the 
four  fundamental  operations,  addition,  subtraction,  nmlti- 
plication,  and  division;  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
fractions  ^,  ^,  i,  or  a  quarter,  i,  etc.,  using  only  one  for 
the  numerator,  except  with  the  concrete  terms,  three 
quarters  of  a  dollar,  three  (quarters  of  an  hour,  three 
quarters  of  a  yard,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound;  to 
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write  the  Roman  numerals  to  one  hundred,  and  write  and 
read  the  Arabic  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  millions;  to 
do  easy  simple  and  complex  oral  problems  and  more  diffi- 
cult written  ones;  and  when,  after  an  abstract  combina- 
tion, the  word  problem  appears,  to  b?  able  to  writ«  an 
original  one  showing  an  understanding  of  all  the  s'gns 
used,  as:  1804-60-90=  ;iofl8+6=         ;7x3  + 

9=         ;  10,000- 986  = 

Original  problems  I  y  pupils  who  were  born  deaf: 

18J  +  60  -  90  =  Problem.  180 

There  were  180  sparrows  on  a  tree  and  60  60 

on  the  ground.    Somebody  shot  90  of  them.  240 

There  were  150  birds  left.  90 

150 

i  of  18  -h  6  =  Problem.  i  of  18  =  9 
I  had  18  blocks.     I  gave  my  teacher  i  of  ^r^     ^ 

th?m  and  6  blocks  to  Albert.     I  gave  away         _  jg     1 
15  blocks.     I  had  3  blocks  left.  ~ 

7x3  +  9  =  Problem.  7 

My  friend  had  .07.     His  brother  had  three  3 

times   as   many.     He   had    .21.    Somebody  21 

gave  him  .09.    He  had  .30  then.  ^ 

30 

10,000  -  986  =  Problem.  10,000 

10,000  men  went  to  fight  the  Indians.    986    _    986 

men  were  killed.    There  were  9,014  men  left.       9,014 

We  require  the  pupils  also  to  know  the  measure  of  time; 
the  names  and  values  of  all  the  smaller  bills  and  coins  in 
the  United  States  Currency,  preferably  in  the  latter  to  use 
nickel  and  dime,  instead  of  five  and  ten  cent  piece,  as  being 
shorter  and  simpler;  to  make  change  from  $1.00  easily, 
with  the  aid  of  the  toy  paper  money  at  first  and  later  with- 
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out  any  mechanical  assistance ;  wc  also  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  the  decimal  point,  which  children  are  so 
apt  to  overlook. 

They  are  taught  liquid  measure,  and  measure  a  gallon, 
quart,  pint,  or  gill  of  water  quickly  and  readily  with  the 
tin  measures  furnished  us  for  this  purpose,  and  with  them 
ascertain  for  themselves  how  many  quarts  make  a  gallon, 
pints  make  a  quart  or  gallon,  and  so  one.  They  learn 
long  measure  to  yards  only,  where  it  can  be  applied  in 
the  class-room  exercises,  in  measuring  the  length  of  a  card, 
the  width  of  the  table,  the  height  of  a  child,  the  yards, 
feet,  and  inches  across  the  room,  etc. 

For  busy  work  we  have  White's  **Two  Years  with  Num- 
bers,'' which  is,  like  the  average  human  b'cdng,  far  from 
perfect  but  with  many  good  points.  It  follows  the 
Grube  System  of  giving  all  the  changes  possible  in  the 
combinations  and  partitions  of  numbers  from  10  to  20, 
and  from  20  to  40,  working  with  the  fundamental  rules 
with  one  figure  in  the  multiplier  or  divisor  and  finding  the 
fractional  parts,  with  one  for  the  numerator,  that  will 
give  only  integral  results. 

The  book  was  prepared  for  small  normal  children  and 
the  language  is  simple,  but  there  are  many  rocks  on  which 
our  poor  little  barks  founder.  A  few  of  the  most  puzzling 
propositions  can  be  entirely  eliminated  and  the  rest  ex- 
plained in  a  way  that  makes  it  possible  for  any  of  our 
pupils  to  do  them.  There  are  valuable  suggestions  in 
these  problems  for  the  hectograph  books,  substituting 
tens  and  hundreds  for  the  units  employed  in  the  busy 
work  in  school. 

For  the  language  belonging  especially  to  arithmetic  the 
children  are  taught  plus,  less,  multiplied  by,  divided  by, 
bought,  sold,  paid  for,  s|)ent,  the  cost  of,  and  the  price  of. 

In  all  number  work,  written  or  oral,  accuracy  and  rapidity 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  accuracy  of  course  coming 
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first,  though  "slow  and  sure'*  does  not  apply  in  arithmetic; 
the  child  who  is  the  slowest  is  frequently  the  least  accurate. 
The  tables  must  be  committed  to  memory  and,  after  the 
children  have  thoroughly  memorized  them,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  apply  them  quickly  and  correctly  in 
abstract  work  or  problems. 

Addition  in  groups  of  numbers  that  combine  easily,  as 
6  +  4,  7  +  3,  4  +  3  +  7,  written  on  the  wall  s'ate  and 
quickly  erased,  makes  a  good  beginning  for  a  drill  in  rapid- 
ity, then  6  +  4  +  5,  7  +  3  +  8,  14  +  3  +  7,  adding  day 
by  day  to  the  combinations.  We  also  give  similar  exer- 
cises, as  lip-reading,  very  rapidly.  To  these  exercises  we 
add  such  combinations  as  six  threes,  plus  two,  plus  five, 
multiplied  by  four;  or  three  fours,  plus  four,  plus  four, 
plus  five,  divided  by  five. 

Multiplication  is  only  addition  taking  the  same  number 
several  times.  The  pupils  arc  shown  this,  but  are  never 
allowed  to  use  it  to  find  the  product  of  two  numbers.  WTien 
they  are  reciting  the  multiplication  tables,  we  prefer  that 
they  should  say  three  sixes  or  five  eights  to  three  times 
six  or  five  times  eight,  thus  keeping  constantly  impressed 
upon  their  minds  that  three  groups  of  six  each  have  been 
asked  for,  or  five  groups  of  eight.  We  show  them  also 
that  though  three  sixes  and  six  threes  bring  th(»  same 
result,  in  the  first  instance  three  groups  of  six  each  have 
been  used  and  in  the  second  six  groups  of  three  each.  It 
is  very  easy  to  iUustrate  this  with  sticks  tied  together  in 
bundles  of  sixes  and  threes. 

The  multiplier  is  always  regarded  as  an  abstract  number. 
Thus  $12  multiplied  by  6  means  six  timers  twelve  dollars. 
The  product  is  always  the  same  kind  of  a  number  as  the 
multiplicand.  12  pounds  multiplied  by  three  equals  36 
pounds. 

Multiplication  and  division  an*  taught  together  and  the 
process  much  shortened.     If  the  pupils  have  a  clear  mental 
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picture,  or  even  their  bundles  of  sticks  before  them,  it  is 
not  difficult  for  them  to  ascertain  for  themselves  that  if 
three  buntUes  of  six  sticks  each  make  eighteen,  eighteen 
sticks  divided  into  three  groups  will  have  six  sticks  in  each 
group,  and  if  there  are  twenty  sticks,  there  will  st'll  be  the 
three  equal  groups  of  sixes,  but  two  sticks  will  be  left  over. 
After  they  have  been  shown  all  that  is  necessary  with  the 
sticks,  the  tables  must  be  committed  to  memory  and  con- 
stantly drilled  upon. 

In  an  article  I  read  not  long  ago  it  said  that  drill  on 
numbers  for  numbers'  sake  had  been  forbidden  in  first  and 
second  grade  work  in  the  Chicago  (hearing)  schools,  and 
it  added  that  what  the  Grube  System  and  the  multipli- 
cation tables  had  done  for  the  children  in  stultifying  their 
open  minds  and  making  them  mechanical  it  had  also  done 
for  their  teachers.  This  I  do  not  consider  applies  to  us; 
there  is  too  much  variety  in  teaching  the  deaf  for  it  ever  to 
become  mechanical  and  with  our  pupils  it  is  very  desirable 
that  part  of  their  work  should  be  mechanical.  As  soon  as 
they  have  so  thoroughly  mastered  their  tables  that  they 
use  them  without  thought,  In  a  spontaneous  manner,  a 
much  wished-for  result  has  been  accomplished.  And  there 
is  surely  no  stultifying  of  the  mind  in  a  quick  drill  where 
the  desire  to  g(»t  to  the  head  of  the  class  is  as  keen  as  the 
hope  of  winning  in  any  game  of  skill. 

Subtract'on  must  always  be  a  slow  and  toilsome  matter 
to  teach,  especially  the  borrowing  process,  where  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given  that  our  young  pupils  can  readily 
understand.  As  long  a.s  we  confine  ourselves  to  numbers 
that  can  be  handled  with  blocks  or  sticks,  the  matter  is 
quite  easy,  but  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  such  problems  as 
"The  City  of  New  York  owed  $2,000,000  and  Boston 
$1,698,232;  how  much  more  did  New  York  owe  than 
Boston?"  we  find  ourselves  in  deep  water.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  deaf  child  to  comprehend  that  he  must  go 
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all  the  way  to  his  two  to  make  ten  of  his  first  naught  and 
that  all  the  intervening  ciphers  have  become  nines,  though 
he  had  little  trouble  in  seeing  that  ten  less  one  left  nine, 
or  even  a  hundred  less  one  ninety-nine.  No  way  suggests 
itself  for  teaching  the  subtraction  of  large  figures  but  con- 
stant drill  and  endless  patience. 

In  the  beginning  of  work  with  fractions,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  apple  has  always  been  the  unit  to  divide 
into  halves  and  quarters,  and  when  it  ha.s  been  successfully 
divided  and  eaten  we  can  turn  to  something  else  not  (juite 
so  alluring.  A  sheet  of  paper  or  a  crayon  is  just  as  prac- 
tical for  schoolroom  purposes,  if  not  so  interesting  to  the 
young  pupil.  In  finding  the  parts  of  small  numbers  our 
blocks,  sticks,  or  toy  dollars  are  used  and  the  children 
write  a  problem  about.it  afterwards.  Thus,  we  wish  to 
find  i  of  24.  T^^'enty-four  blocks  are  put  upon  the  table 
and  one  of  the  children  arranges  them  in  four  equal  piles, 
afterwards  handing  one  of  the  piles  to  a  classmate  who 
writes,  '*  John  had  24  blocks.  He  gave  \  of  them  to  me. 
He  gave  me  6  blocks.     He  had  18  blocks  left.*' 

We  require  all  the  children's  papers  to  be  neatly  written. 
In  problems  a  broad  space  is  left  at  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  paper  where  the  abstract  work  is  done,  the  language 
portion  occupying  the  larger  spaces  in  the  centre  and  left. 
In  these  examples  the  language,  punctuation,  and  solution 
of  the  problems  nmst  all  be  correct  or  it  is  not  marked 
perfect. 

Inaccuracy  in  the  fundamental  operations  causes  nmch 
trouble  to  both  teacher  and  pupils:  this  diflSculty  can 
often  be  traced  to  insufficient  drill;  so,  in  this  grade,  if  we 
do  not  attempt  to  cov(t  a  great  deal  of  ground  we  aim  to 
have  what  we  do  cover  very  thoroughly  done. 

ELIZABETH  A.  STONE. 
histntctor  in  the  PennsyliKinia  InMituiion, 

Mt.  Ainf,  Philadelphia. 


ARITHMETIC   IN   THE   C   GRADE   OF   THE 
ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT. 

Children  when  they  reach  the  C  Grade  of  the  Advanced 
Department  have  had  drill  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  short  division.  They  have  had  the  multipli- 
cation table  to  12,  and  simple  problems  both  oral  and 
written.  The  table  of  United  States  money  has  been 
given  them  and  they  know  something  of  pints,  quarts,  and 
pounds.  In  notation  they  can  write  numbers  of  two 
periods,  some  three.  With  this  start  they  begin  to  take 
up  problems  that  require  more  reasoning  and  to  tell  how 
and  why  they  do  them.  One  of  the  first  things  necessary 
is  that  a  child  understand  what  a  problem  means,  and  to 
do  this  the  problem  must  be  read  correctly.  Stress  is 
laid  on  this,  for  many  failures  result  from  not  understanding 
what  is  wanted.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  language 
a  child  has,  the  better  his  understanding  is,  or  should 
be,  of  the  problems.  Problems  that  remain  unsolved  in 
study  hour  are  sometimes  readily  done  after  several 
readings  in  the  class-room.  The  child  must  compare  re- 
lations; he  must  perceive  them;  in  other  words,  he  must 
reason.  We  try  to  teach  principles,  and  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  applied  to  facts  in  the  problem,  not  that  the 
facts  are  twisted  to  suit  a  principle. 

A  pupil  often  has  trouble  with  a  problem  because  of 
the  large  numbers  involved.  He  can  hv  helped  and  learn 
to  help  himself  by  the  substitution  of  smaller  numbers. 
With  the  change  he  readily  sees  how  the  problem  with  the 
larger  figures  is  done,  and  what  is  more  important,  the  proc- 
ess is  made  clear  to  him.  On  the  other  hand  the  substi- 
tution of  large  figures  for  very  small  ones  sonu^times  shows 
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a  principle  that  a  pupil  does  not  get  in  any  other  way.  In 
the  example  3  -f  4  -f  ?  =  12.  The  pupil  adds  the  3  and 
4  readily  enough  and  puts  down  the  5  without  knowing 
jast  how  he  obtained  it.  Now  if  we  take  a  problem  with 
much  larger  figures,  as 

12,460  -f  25,006  +  ?  =  50,370, 
he  is  all  at  sea.     If  he  is  then  shown  that 

12,460        and  50,370 

+  25,006  -37,466 


37,466  12,904 

and  that  12,904  is  the  required  number  by 

12,460 

25,006 

4- 12,904 


50,370 


he  applies  the  principle  to  his  first  example  and  subtracts 
the  sum  of  4  and  3  to  find  the  required  5. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  train  a  child  to  think 
for  himself.  Never  show  him  how  to  do  the  particular 
problem  that  is  giving  him  trouble.  Try  by  questioning 
to  be  certain  that  he  understands  the  problem.  Then 
lead  up  to  the  solution  by  further  questions.  Make  him 
see  and  tell  why  he  does  things.  Oral  work  by  the  class, 
while  slow,  is  a  great  help  to  the  clear  understanding  of 
the  various  processes.  If  a  child  can  read  a  problem, 
analyze  it,  tell  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  do  it,  you  may 
be  certain  that  he  understands  his  work. 

In  this  grade  we  find  it  is  better  to  have  the  pupils  use 
the  signs  and  to  write  the  reasons  for  the  various  processes 
performed.     It  also  adds  to  the  clearer  thinking  if  the 
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l^guage  associated  with  the  diflferent  figures  in  the  problem 
is  written  out  with  the  figures.  Thus  in  the  problem, 
What  will  5  apples  cost  at  2  cents  each? 

Solution.  1  apple  costs  2  cents.  5  apples  will  cost  2 
cents  X  5. 

2  cents  for  1  apple. 
X5 

10  cents  for  5  apples. 

5  apples  will  cost  10  cents.    Ans. 

Later,  when  all  the  processes  are  clear  to  a  pupil  much 
may  be  discarded  and  results  accepted. 

The  various  tables  of  dry  measure,  liquid  measure, 
avoirdupois  weight,  long  measure,  time,  and  U.  S.  money 
are  taken  up  and  constructed  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
schoohwm.  A  box  of  sand,  with  quart,  peck,  and  bushel 
measures,  makes  this  easy  for  dry  measure,  while  gill,  pint, 
quart,  and  gallon  measures  do  the  same  for  liquid  measure. 
A  set  of  scales  with  pounds  and  ounces  gives  us  a  start  on 
avoirdupois  weight  and  enables  us  to  make  clear  the 
difference  between  J-lb  and  4  lbs.  Long  measure  is  taken 
up  in  the  same  manner,  inches  to  feet,  feet  to  yards,  yards 
to  rods,  etc.  Square  measure  is  not  taught  in  this  grade, 
but  as  the  word  "acres'*  occurs  in  many  of  the  problems, 
the  class  is  taken  out  on  the  grounds  and  an  approximate 
acre  is  paced  off  for  them,  70  paces  on  a  side  and  a  boy 
standing  at  each  comer.  The  number  of  acres  in  the 
grounds  is  discussed.  In  this  way  tables  arc  made  to 
mean  something  besides  a  mere  repetition  of  words.  They 
are  something  concrete  and  useful.  After  the  tables  are 
constructed  and  learned  they  make  excellent  material 
for  quick  oral  work. 

The  various  words  and  phrases  used  in  arithmetic  are 
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given,  explained,  and  drilled  on:  Bought  for,  sold  for, 
paid,  cost,  received,  make,  profit,  gain,  loss,  save,  spend, 
earn,  owe,  each,  price  of  purchase,  at  the  rate  of,  what  part 
of,  more  than,  less  than,  count  from — to;  count  back, 
how  much,  how  many. 

In  a  problem  such  as  ^^A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $25  and 
sold  it  for  $140.  What  did  he  gain?  '^  it  is  better  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  was  done  with  the  money  if  we  use 
the  words  paid  and  received  in  the  solution,  rather  than 
bought  for,  sold  for.  It  makes  a  pupil  think  what  was 
done  with  the  money  and  keeps  a  clearer  idea  of  the  trans- 
action in  his  mind.  In  teaching  gain  and  loss,  the  class 
buy  and  sell  things  and  put  the  amount  on  the  slate.  First 
a  book  is  bought  and  sold  for  more  thto  its  cost.  Gain  is 
to  be  more  than  cost.  Insist  on  the  full  definition,  as  it 
means  much  later.  Then  follow  problems  in  which  the 
amount  received  and  gained  is  given  to  find  the  cost,  the 
amount  received  and  amount  lost  to  find  the  cost,  the 
amount  lost  with  the  cost  to  find  how  much  was  received. 
All  of  this  work  is  best  understoood  at  first  if  kept  to  small 
amounts.  Larger  figures  can  come  later  when  the  prin- 
ciples involved  are  thoroughly  understood. 

Simple  fractions  are  taken  up  at  first  through  Federal 
Money.  The  coins  are  shown  the  class  and  questions 
asked.  A  nickel  is  what  part  of  10  cents?  A  nickel  is 
what  part  of  a  quarter?  A  dime  is  what  part  of  a  dollar? 
or,  What  part  of  a  dime  is  a  nickel?  What  part  of  $5  is  a 
half-dollar?  These  questions  are  discussed  and  the  class 
is  shown  on  the  slate  that  in  such  questions  as,  A  nickel 
is  what  part  of  a  quarter?  a  nickel  is  5  cents,  a  quarter 
25  cents,  and  if  we  put  the  5  over  the  25  with  a  line  between 
both  can  be  divided  by  5,  thus:  5 1  2%  =  if  and  that  25  cents 
is  J  of  $1  in  the  same  way.  A  circle  is  drawn  and  divided 
into  quarters  to  illustrate  the  problem  in  another  way. 
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After  some  drill  the  question  is  reversed.  A  nickel  is  i  of 
how  much  money?  If  the  money  is  put  on  the  table  and 
the  pupils  are  allowed  to  work  it  out  for  themselves,  it 
makes  much  more  impression  and  the  language  of  the 
question  means  something  to  them;  they  have  a  reason  for 
doing  things.  As  the  various  tables  are  taken  up  they 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  What  part  of  a  yard  is 
one  foot?  What  part  of  a  gallon  is  one  pint?  8  oz.  is 
what  part  of  2  pounds?  Fractions  are  carried  no  further 
than  this  in  this  grade. 

When  a  class  can  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  do  short 
division  to  12  accurately  it  is  ready  for  long  division.  There 
are  several  ways  of  taking  this  up.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
may  be  lessened  if  we  proceed  as  follows.  The  dividend 
is  put  down,  the  divisor  placed  at  the  left  as  usual,  with 
the  line  separating  them.  A  line  is  then  drawn  over  the 
dividend  and  each  figure  of  the  quotient  placed  over  the 
corresponding  figure  used  in  the  dividend;  thus — 

11,250 


15)168,766 

I^X  XXX 

l8 

15 

~37 
30 
75 
75 
~6 


This  method  has  its  advantages  in  keeping  the  proper 
number  of  figures  in  the  quotient.  A  cipher  there  always 
bothers  pupils  at  first,  but  as  they  readily  see  that  each 
figure  in  the  dividend  must  have  its  corresponding  figure 
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in  the  quotient  after  the  first  group,  the  cipher  is  put  in 
its  proper  place.  They  are  taught  to  find  their  own  mis- 
takes as  far  as  possible  and  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  their 
work. 

As  the  tables  are  learned  pupils  are  taught  to  reduce 
unlike  terms  to  the  same  demominations  before  adding 
or  subtracting.  In  the  problems,  A  man  sdd  3  pints  of 
milk  from  a  gallon.    How  much  milk  had  he  left? 

1  gal.  =  8  pts. 
-  3  pts. 

5  pts. 

He  had  5  pints  left.    Ans. 

One  piece  of  cloth  is  3  yds.  1  ft.  9  in.  long.  Another 
2  yds.  2  ft.  6  in.  long.  What  is  their  length  when  sewed 
together? 

36  in.  in  1  yd. 
X3 


108  in.  in 
12  in.  in 
+  9  in. 

3  yds. 
1ft. 

129  in.  in 

I  1  piece. 

36  in. 

X2 

in  1  yd. 

12  in. 
X2 

in 

1ft. 

72  in. 

24  in. 

+  6  in. 

in  2  yds. 
in  2ft. 

24  in. 

in 

2  ft. 

102  in. 

,  in  the  other  piece. 

129  inches 
+ 102  inches 

231  inches 
The  cloth  is  231  inches  when  sewed  together.    Ana. 
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Problems  of  this  kind  axe  given  until  the  tables  are  drilled 
on,  and  then  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  compound 
numbers  are  taken  up  and  our  former  problems  are  worked 
out  in  another  way. 

1  gal.  0  qt.  0  pt.  =  0  gal.  4  qt.  0  pt. 
-0  gal.  0  qt.  3  pt. 


0  gal.  3  qt.  2  pt. 
3  pt.  —0  gal.  1  qt.  1  pt. 


1  qt.  1  pt.  2  qt.  1  pt.  Ans. 

3  yds.  1  ft.  9  m. 
+  2  yds.  2  ft.  6  m. 


•«    '-^ 


5  yds.  3ft.  15  in. 

5  yds.  4  ft.  3  in. 

6  yds.  1  ft,  3  in.    Ans. 

It  is  best  in  these  problems  to  make  haste  slowly,  to 
have  each  operation  set  down,  and  to  let  the  short  cuts 
come  later.  When  each  step  in  the  problem  is  known 
and  understood  many  of  the  operations  may  be  eliminated, 
but  let  the  slower  pupils  of  thp  class  set  the  pace  here. 

A  period  in  school  is  devoted  first  to  putting  on  the  slate 
the  work  done  in  the  study  hour  of  the  evening  previous. 
This  is  done  from  the  books,  not  from  the  papers.  These 
problems  are  rapidly  corrected,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  language  used.  Explanations  are  given  wher- 
ever needed.  Each  pupil  then  corrects  his  written  work 
and  studies  those  problems  in  which  he  has  made  mistakes. 
New  work  is  then  taken  up,  or  review  work  given  in  the 
principles  taken  up  in  the  last  few  days.  The  last  of  the 
period  is  generally  taken  for  oral  work.    A  general  written 
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Tie  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  pupils  under- 
stand that  a  fraction  is  a  part  of  a  thing,  as  half  an  orange, 
a  third  of  an  apple,  etc.  As  apples  and  oranges  are  not 
always  at  hand,  we  illustrate  fractions  by  parts  of  a  dollar, 
the  value  of  which  our  pupils  know  and  are  able  to  use 
readily  in  their  little  business  transactions.  They  all 
know  that  100  cents,  20  half-dimes,  10  dimes,  4  quarters, 
or  2  halves  make  one  dollar.  So  we  take  a  cent  and  ask, 
"What  part  of  a  dollar?''  making  the  pupils  write  jh  of 
a  dollar  and  speak  it. 

We  followed  this  with  the  halfTdime,  which  they  write 
ih  or  A  of  a  dollar ;  then  the  dime,  which  they  write 
t%  or  A  of  a  dollar;  the  quarter,  being  ^Vs  or  J  of  a  dollar; 
and  the  half,  /A  or  J  of  a  dollar;  teaching  the  pupils  at  the 
same  time  how  the  reduction  to  lowest  terms  is  performed; 
80  that  they  will  see  that  M  and  J  of  a  dollar  are  the  same 
in  value. 

We  tell  them  at  the  same  time,  too,  that  the  number 
above  the  line  is  called  the  numerator  and  the  one  below 
the  Ime  the  denominator. 

Pupils  often  think  that  \  is  more  than  ^,  tliinking  that 
the  value  of  a  fraction  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  denom- 
inator. If  they  make  this  mistake  show  them  the  coins 
which  these  fractions  stand  for  and  they  will  see  that  the 
greater  the  denominator  (the  numerator  remaining  the 
same)  the  less  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

A  good  practice  in  this  connection  is  to  ask  the  value 
in  cents  of  $1  plus  $  ,*«,  etc.  Thus  $i  +  $rV  =  ?  cents. 
These  exercises  the  teacher  can  vary  indefinitely. 

To  teach  reduction  of  fractions,  we  take  45  cents  and 
ask,  "What  part  of  a  dollar?^'  and  have  it  written  $iVff. 
We  then  ask  the  pupils  to  make  the  terms  of  the  fraction 
smailer  by  dividing  the  numerator  and  the  denominator 
by  the  same  number,  getting  as  a  result  t'jy  of  a  dollar. 
And  so  on,  with  other  reducible  parts  of  a  dollar,  until 
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they  comprehend  the  principle  of  reduction,  which  they 
learn  in  this  way  for  themselves  without  an  explanation — 
the  best  way  in  the  world  to  learn  a  thing. 

We  have  now  taught  the  writing,  reading,  reduction,  and 
how  to  estimate  the  value  of  fractions. 

We  apply  these  methods  to  weights,  measures,  and 
distances,  and  by  so  doing  keep  up  the  interest  and  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

When  we  find  them  fairly  proficient  in  this  work,  they 
are  ready  to  take  up  the  addition  of  fractions.  We  ask, 
''What  part  of  a  dollar  is  the  sum  of  $i,  SJ  and  $iV?"  and 
tell  them  they  cannot  add  together  fractions  with  different 
denominators  without  changing  them  to  fractions  having 
a  common  denominator,  any  more  than  they  can  add 
sheep  and  horses.  We  then  tell  them  how  to  arrange  the 
fractions;  thus — 

%\  =  $^ 


Total,  $TVff  or  $« 

We  ask  how  many  hundredths  J,  i,  and  t^f  of  a  dollar 
are  equal  to,  setting  the  answers  opposite  their  equivalents; 
and  adding  the  numerators,  we  place  the  sum  over  the 
common  denominator,  telling  them  they  must  never  add 
the  denominators. 

We  find  the  sum  to  be  %Nj5  or  $}J,  equal  to  85  cents, 
in  proof  of  which  we  add  the  coins  the  fractions  represent. 

Having  taught  in  this  way  that  fractions  must  be 
reduced  to  common  denominators  before  they  can  be 
added,  the  next  step  is  to  teach  the  way  of  performing  the 
operation. 
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As  an  example  let  us  proceed  to  find  the  sum  of  $i 
$i,  $iV  and  $iV. 

We  still  take  parts  of  a  dollar  to  show  that  multiplymg 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  the  same 
number  does  not  affect  its  value. 

Set  down  the  fractions  to  be  added;  thus — 


$i  X  M  = 

foO; 

$i  X  H  =  AS, 

♦ru  X  X   =  ilo, 

Si's  X  f   =  lii, 

$i'«V  =  84  cents 

aminators;  thus — 

2^ 

'50 

4 

20 

100 

25 
5 

25> 

.   4 

We  ask  what  is  the  least  number  they  will  divide  without 
a  remainder.  This  we  find  to  be  100,  and  setting  it  down 
after  them  in  the  above  diagram  we  proceed  to  divide  it 
by  each  denominator,  setting  the  quotients  to  the  right 
opposite  the  divisor,  and  tell  the  pupils  the  tenns  of  the 
first  fraction  are  to  be  multiplied  by  50,  of  the  second 
by  25,  of  the  third  by  5,  and  of  the  fourth  by  4,  to  reduce 
them  to  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

Performing  the  operation  indicated  in  the  first  diagram 
and  adding  the  numerators,  we  get  StoV  or  84  cents.  Call 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  fact  that  in  the  opera- 
tion the  value  of  the  fractions  has  not  been  changed, 
as  they  can  easily  see  from  what  they  have  previously 
learned,  and  fix  it  upon  their  minds. 
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We  now  proceed  to  apply  what  has  been  learned  to 
addition  of  fractions  in  general,  and  ask   for  the  sum 
},  J,  J,  and  ii. 

Arranging  the  fractions  in  a  diagram  as  before;  thu 

J  X  §  =  i*, 
^  X  i  =  }J, 

7    V   ^   —    «» 

ii  X  f  =  If, 
we  place  the  denominators  in  order  in  a  column;  thus — 


4^ 
6 
8 
12  J 


24 


re 

4 
3 
2 


and  ask  what  is  the  least  number  they  will  exactly  di\ 
without  a  remainder,  and  keep  on  asking  till  the  ri 
number,  24,  is  obtained,  which  we  proceed  to  divide 
each  denominator,  setting  the  quotient  opposite  it.  Af 
tiplying  the  terms  of  each  fraction  from  which  the  quoti 
was  obtained  and  setting  the  products  in  their  pro 
places,  the  reduction  to  a  common  denominator  is  cc 
plete.  Adding,  the  sum  is  found  to  be  li.  Divid 
the  numerator  by  the  denominator  and  reducing  to  lo\^ 
terms,  we  obtain  3J  as  the  sum  of  the  fractions. 

This  method  of  finding  the  common  denominator 
inspection  we  constantly  pursue,  only  using  the  proc 
of  finding  the  least  common  multiple  for  fractions  wl 
the  denominator  sought  is  too  large  to  be  obtained 
inspection. 

The  diagrams  used  in  illustrating  the  process  of  ad 
tion  we  have  found  of  great  assistance  to  our  pupils  a 
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for  some  time  we  always  place  them  on  the  blackboard 
with  the  proper  signs  to  be  filled  out. 

After  a  time  bright  pupils  will  shorten  the  process, 
as  is  usually  done  by  good  arithmeticians,  without  any 
suggestions  from  their  teachers.  But  others  will  persist 
in  using  lengthy  processes,  which  were  only  intended  as 
primary  aids  in  the  comprehension  of  the  work  to  be 
performed. 

J.  D.  KIRKHUFF, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 


METHODS   IN   ARITHMETIC   IN   THE   A   GRADE 
OF  THE  ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT. 

Pupils  coming  from  the  B  Grade  to  the  A  Grade  are 
expected  to  know  the  fundamental  operations  so  as  to  be 
able  to  work  with  facility.  They  are  expected  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  denominate  numbers  such  as  is  embraced  in 
tables  of  United  States  money,  time,  avoirdupois  weight 
linear  measure  and  measure  of  capacity.  They  have 
learned  considerable  about  fractions  and  should  know  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  cost,  gain,  loss,  selling  price, 
earn,  spend,  and  save.  A  big  step  forward  has  been  made 
by  pupils  who  fully  understand  the  first  four  of  these  terms. 
Pupils  should  also  know  how  to  reason  to  and  from  the  unit 
and  be  familiar  with  notation  of  numbers  up  to  a  million. 

In  the  first  year's  work  in  the  A  Grade,  we  continue  work 
in  fractions,  notation,  profit  and  loss,  and  fractional  analy- 
sis, and  teach  in  addition  square  measure,  cubic  measure, 
decimals,  percentage,  and  easy  interest,  and  employ  x 
in  the  solution  of  problems  toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
if  the  class  is  bright. 
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Notation. 

To  facilitate  the  reading  of  large  numbers  we  lay  do^T:i 
this  general  scheme: 

MIUoM       bUUom       thaoMada        udtt 
XXX,     XXX,     XXX,     XXX,     XXX 

96,005,700,065 

We   say  nothing    of    tens,    hundreds,   ten-thousands^ 
hundred-thousands,  ten-millions,  hundred-millions,  etc. 

We  use  four  imits  of  different  sizes  as  shown  above  and, 
if  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  numbers  up  to  a  thousand, 
he  can  read  any  number  that  may  be  written  under  the 
general  scheme.  We  show  that  the  large  number  written 
under  the  scheme  is  made  up  of  four  numbers,  as  follows: 

96,000,000,000  =  96  biUion.  . 
5,000,000  =  5  million. 
700,000  =  700  thousand. 
65  =  65  units. 


96,005,700,065 


The  pupil  reads  the  number  of  units  in  each  period 
with  the  name  of  the  period.  He  knows  that  a  billion 
is  the  largest  of  these  four  measures,  the  million  next,  etc. 
He  has  no  exact  concept  of  a  billion,  neither  has  he  of  a 
hundred.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  ten 
cows  in  a  field  by  counting  them.  He  reasons  just  as 
fearlessly  and  accurately  with  billions  as  with  hundreds. 
In  writing  numbers  in  words,  he  is  asked  to  observe  the 
use  of  the  comma  just  as  it  comes  in  the  Arabic  Notation 
after  the  names  of  the  periods.  Thus,  the  large  number 
written  in  Arabic  is  written  ninety-six  billion,  five  million. 
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seven  hundred  thousand,  sixty-five;  and  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  last  comma.  It  will  not  do  to  use  and  any- 
where else  than  at  the  decimal  point  in  numbers  involving 
decimals.  .325  =  Three  hundred  twenty-five  thousandths. 
300.025  =  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousandths, 
a  material  difference.  By  using  and  between  the  whole 
number  and  the  decimal  only  there  is  never  any  confusion. 

In  order  to  give  the  pupils  an  idea  of  a  million  we  proceed 
as  follows:  There  are  7,000  grains  (of  wheat)  in  a  pound 
avoirdupois;  in  60  pounds,  or  a  bushel,  there  are  420,000 
grains;  or  840,000  grains  in  a  two-bushel  bag  tied  shut, 
or  about  1,000,000  grains  if  the  bag  is  even  full.  Indicate 
the  size  to  those  who  have  never  seen  a  bag  of  wheat.  A 
thousand  such  bags  of  wheat  make  a  billion. 

We  do  not  spend  much  time  on  Roman  Notation,  as 
pupils  master  it  readily  by  observing  that  a  letter  never 
repeats  four  times.  1900  is  written  MCM,  not  MDCCCC, 
as  you  may  have  seen. 

Profit  and  Loss, 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  four  terms  involved  in 
profit  and  loss — cost,  gain,  selling  price,  and  loss.  These 
terms  must  be  thoroughly  understood  if  satisfactory  prog- 
ress is  to  be  made.  There  is  no  use  in  teaching  formal 
definitions.  A  person  gains  when  the  selling  price  is  more 
than  the  cost  and  loses  when  it  is  less. 

We  supplement  what  has  already  been  taught  in  the  B 
grade  by  exercises  as  follows,  in  which  the  pupil  is  asked 
to  mte  the  proper  number  in  the  proper  place : 
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Cost. 

Gain. 

S.  P. 

Loss. 

Problem      I 

20 

16 
14 

Problem    II 

20 
35 

Problem  III 

14 

Problem   IV 

30 

20 

Problem     V 

24 

18 

Problem   VI 

14 

25 

Problem  VII 

•              •             • 

30 

•      •              • 

25 

\ 

The  first  problem  is  done  and  explained  before  the  second 
is  written  down.  The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  cannot  be 
done;  they  have  been  submitted  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  that  one  cannot  gain  and  lose  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  loss  cannot  exceed  the  cost,  and  that  the  gain 
cannot  exceed  the  selling  price. 

Exercises  in  this  form  are  also  submitted,  two  statements 

being  given  and  the  pupil  being  required  to  furnish  the 

third. 

Pupils^  Exhibit, 


(1)  The  cost  =  25, 
the  gain  =  10, 


(2)  S.  P.   =  40, 
loss      =  20, 


(3) 


(5) 


(7) 


S.  P. 
gain 


65, 
35, 


(4)   Loss  =  16, 
cost    =  24, 


■ 

■^^ 

s.  p. 

=  90, 

(6)   Cost   =  60, 

Cost 

-  80, 

S.  P.  -  80, 

Loss 

-20, 

(8)   Gain  =  40, 

Gain 

-    5, 

Cost   =  20, 

When  the  pupils  can  do  all  of  these  problems  they  will 
know  the  full  meaning  of  all  the  tenns  involved.    These 
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are  distinctly  thought-exercises.  There  is  no  learning  to 
do  by  doing  in  the  above  exercise.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand you  fail. 

The  next  point  to  make  clear  is  that  gains  and  losses 
are  always  reckoned  on  the  cost.  If  a  man  buys  a  horse 
for  $120  and  sells  him  for  $100,  he  had  $120  invested  and 
lost  \  of  his  money.  RECKON  ON  THE  COST  is  written 
on  the  blackboard  with  letters  two  feet  in  length.  Pupils 
make  errors  along  this  line  after  having  their  errors  corrected 
many  times,  and  fail  to  see  why  the  equanimity  of  th(j 
teacher  should  be  disturbed  by  their  carelessness.  I  believe 
in  making  pupils  believe  that  some  mistakes  are  unpardon- 
able after  their  errors  have  been  corrected  more  than  a 
reasonable  number  of  times.  If  you  do  not  make  a  fuss 
about  the  matter  they  look  with  indifference  on  their  errors. 
My  pupils  know  that  the  cost  is  the  base  of  reckoning. 

What  does  reckon  mean?  Pupils  ask  me  for  a  definition. 
I  never  give  any.  If  I  did,  nobody  would  remember  it  a 
year  hence.  {You  give  a  definition  that  will  explain  the 
word  in  simple  language  such  as  will  make  the  matter 
plain  to  deaf  boys  and  girls.  I  am  waiting  for  a  definition. 
If  you  cannot  express  yourselves  in  speech  make  signs.) 
I  do  a  problem  and  reckon  on  the  cost;  then  I  reckon  on 
the  selling  price,  and  tell  the  pupils  that  the  latter  method 
is  wrong  and  cross  it  out.  One  of  the  greatest  absurdities 
in  the  public  schools  to-day  is  to  make  pupils  give  formal 
definitions  of  words,  instead  of  a,sking  pupils  to  use  the  words 
correctly  in  sentences ;  another  absurdity  consists  in  making 
pupils  do  problems  in  a  stereotyped  way,  crushing  out 
originality.  Ideas  are  more  hnportant  than  words  and 
originality  should  be  more  at  a  premium  than  cut-and-dried 
methods  submitted  by  others. 

Fractional  Analysis. 

Many  deaf  children  who  come  to  me  do  not  take  kindly 
to  the  reasoning  process.    They  want  to  be  shown  how  to 
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do  a  thing  and  then  they  will  remember  and  do  it  the  same 
way.  The  work  they  have  been  doing  in  arithmetic  has 
been  of  necessity  of  the  memory  type.  The  first  six  years 
in  arithmetic  are  spent  very  largely  in  learning  processes 
which  will  be  employed  in  later  reasoning.  They  juggle 
with  figures  to  come  by  results  which  they  think  reason- 
able without  comprehending  the  reason  for  the  processes 
involved.  Such  pupils  must  be  made  to  fail  and  be  forced 
to  master  the  real  significaiice  of  the  reasonmg  process. 

A  short  time  ago  I  submitted  this  problem  to  catch  the 
unthinking:  "If  |  of  the  length  of  a  pole  is  16  feet,  what 
is  I  of  its  length  ?*'  Two  pupils  stated  that  J  of  the  length 
is  2  feet  and  |  of  the  length  is  14  feet.  The  decoy  worked 
successfully;  16  is  divisible  by  8  and  not  by  5;  so  they 
decided  to  divide  by  8.  If  the  number  15  had  been  used 
instead  of  16,  they  would  'have  done  the  problem  correctly 
by  following  the  path  of  least  resistance,  just  as  they  failed 
in  this  case  by  doing  that  very  thing.  I  explained  to  the 
class  why  I  chose  the  number  16.  One  of  the  boys  who 
failed  said,  "  How  did  you  know  how  I  would  think?  Did 
you  look  into  my  head?"  We  had  a  good  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  two  pupils  who  failed,  and  we  reminded 
them  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  to  come  by  correct 
conclusions.    We  then  did  the  problem  in  this  way: 

5  eighths  of  the  length  =  16  feet, 
1  eighth  of  the  length  =  3 J  feet, 
7  eighths  of  the  length  =  22f  feet. 

We  also  illustrated  by  a  drawing  showing  the  pole 
divided  into  eighths,  and  f  and  |  of  its  length  indicated. 

Teacher  and  writers  of  text-books  on  arithmetic  have 
in  mind  reasonable  results  when  submitting  problems  for 
solution  and  make  problems  read  so  as  to  bring  abput  such 
results.  Pupils  work  to  ^get  the  results  and  often  succeed 
without  understanding. 

Now,  the  pupil  vho  learns  only  by  imitation  and  has  not 
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yet  caught  the  real  meaning  of  the  above  explanation  says 
to  himself,  "I  must  first  divide  by  the  numerator  and  then 
multiply  by  the  denominator/'  For  his  benefit,  we  submit 
the  foUowmg  problem:  If  6  melons  are  worth  36c.,  how 
much  is  }  of  a  melon  worth?    He  may  proceed,  as  follows: 

6  melons  cost  36c. 
1  melon  costs  6c. 
f  melon  costs  8c. 

We  shall  hold  him  up  to  ridicule,  because  he  must  be 
taught  to  think  even  if  the  process  gives  mental  pain. 
We  draw  a  melon  and  write  6  cents  under  it  and  then  we 
draw  f  of  a  melon  and  ask  which  costs  more  money,  one 
melon  or  three-fourths  of  a  melon. 

We  must  cling  to  concrete  explanations.  We  must 
dmw,  draw,  draw,  to  illustrate. 

While  preparing  in  mathematics,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
taught  by  two  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of  the 
world.  The  one  is  now  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Yale 
University  and  the  other  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  former  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
and  the  latter  of  Cambridge.  I  call  attention  to  these  two 
able  men  because  in  their  demonstrations  they  constantly 
resorted  to  drawing  to  reinforce  the  appeal  made  to  the 
understanding  through  mathematical  terms,  and  that 
method  of  treatment  is  potent  in  teaching  the  deaf.  I  do 
a  groat  deal  of  drawing,  but  the  mind  attitude  of  many  of  the 
pupils  who  come  to  me  is  to  learn  by  way  of  the  memory. 
I  am  constantly  appealing  to  the  understanding.  Arith- 
metic is  not  a  memory  study  after  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions have  been  mastered. 

Meorsureynents. 

Praetical  measurements  furnish  one  of  the  best  weapons 
to  break  down  the  mental  attitude  of  the  deaf  to  learn  all 
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~  ^  t.. 


>k    V 


•ttiiiua.   and  memorizing.     Here 

■     a*  it*   o  'in:  umlerstanding. 

■i.tiSAif  we  make  use  of  a  black- 

iiiL  »>'  X'f  fwt  wide.     Upon  it  we 

^  ■- .     ;  -^'iair  reet  in  its  surface.     There 

.  .ai-    t .    11  '.'ue  row  a.s  the  board  is  feet 

-k>.;c-  tiv  btuinl  is  feet  wide.     We  set 

•*  X*.    L  in  one  row. 


'^  ^i.  :t.  in  the  surface. 

^:    >4*  .*     *ov    *^  "li^P  out  the  number  of  S(iuare 

V  -..^    .    -  >S4 •-.?>*••    ♦>*<.  ;uul  the  number  of  scjuare  feet  in 
V .•     .-.*.      '^^*,>,  rht^  nxl  pole,  we  hiy  out  a  s(iuare 

,.  .  1  s.>.\K>.\*r;  ,^nd  ealcuhite  the  number  of  scjuare 
^  .V        ,.v  v'^tv     \\\'  nu^i^UR*  an  acre  with  tlie  rod  pole 

..  ^  >  *  V  t.^vvi*^ ::  16  nxls  long  by  10  rods  wide,  but  also 
>^A  *•  .<<..  vt  4*:n*  ::uty  have  many  other  shapes.  Pupils 
><v     \s.   vsii'  ^^^•:r^  tin*  length  by  the  width  gives  the  area, 

*■  .  ^A-.  V  ..r.i,5i  in  the  length  and  th(^  width  are  of  the 
v'-  V  AV,^^*t■^r^A;^>5>,  but  one  should  insist  on  the  pupils 
s^.     .^   :\^*r.  ;i>*  pix^blem  in  the  way  indicated  above,  so 

.V.    :v>  *:■'  N^  ix^mindiHl  constantly  of  the  real  meaning 

X     N  ^sl\n'-:^;n^i  thoY  an^  [XTforming. 

V  v*  ixuv's  know  lu>w  to  reckon  scjuare  measures,  we  a.sk 
X.VA  .:.a.>^;n^v<  like  thesi»:  "How  thick  is  a  scjuare  foot?'' 

\\  \>.  v<  !^)uan^  moasun*?"     ''What  is  a  sciuare  foot?" 

V  >^  ;;Ksrv^  x-^^nl?'*     **  A  scjuare  rod?"     Definitions  are  made 

*  .v»'  >\;5vi;?i  have  si>me  knowledge  of  a  subjcK't  rather  than 

..^  <'\v  vlu^n^  a  knowledge  of  the  sul)ject  by  mastering 

Ir,  u\iching  cubic  measure,  we  use  a  cubic-foot  box  and 
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cubic  inches.  The  problem  may  be  to  find  the  number 
uf  cubic  feet  in  the  schoolroom.  The  room  is  20  feet  square 
and  11  feet  high.  We  put  the  cubic-foot  box  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  and  move  it  a  foot  at  a  time  along  one  side. 
,\ftcr  moving  it  three  or  four  spaces,  some  pupils  will  volun- 
teer the  information  that  there  are  20  cubic  feet  in  one  row  ; 
then  wc  bring  the  box  forward  a  foot,  mdicating  with  the 
hand  where  another  row  would  be  and  the  next  row  and 
so  on,  and  the  pupils  see  20  rows  in  their  imagination 
We  now  set  down  the  problem  in  this  way  : 

20  cubic  feet  in  one  row. 
20  rows. 


400  cubic  feet  in  one  layer. 

Now  raise  the  cubic-foot  box  one  foot,  indicating  another 
layer  mth.  the  hand,  raise  it  another  foot,  and  another,  and 
the  pupils  see  eleven  layers,  knowing  already  that  the  room 
is  eleven  feet  high.    We  now  finish  the  problem. 

400  cubic  feet  in  one  layer. 
11  layers. 


4400  cubic  feet  in  the  room. 

The  same  method  may  be  employed  when  the  units  of 
measure  are  cubic  inches  or  cubic  yards.  Making  first 
impression  vivid  is  sufficient  reason  for  following  the 
above  method.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  set  down  the 
problem  as  above  for  some  time.  Later  on  the  pupils 
may  sav  20  X  20  X  11  =  4400  =  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  the  room.  Concrete  methods  must  be  used  for 
sufficient  time  to  allow  the  pupils  fully  to  understand  be- 
fore abridged  methods  are  introduced.  Practical  measure- 
ments furnish  an  excellent  field  for  mental  training. 

Circular  measure  may  be  set  forth  in  as  concrete  a  wav 
as  square  measure.    The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  3.1410 
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times  the  diameter.  We  show  this  by  passing  a  string 
around  a  cylinder  to  find  the  circumference.  Then  apply 
this  length  to  the  ciiameter  three  times  and  about  one- 
seventh  of  a  iliameter  is  left:  3|  =  3.1428.  We  tell  the 
pupils  that  a  very  accurate  measurement  makes  the  cir- 
cumference 3.1416  times  the  diameter.  The  area  of  a 
circle  may  also  be  mapped  out. 

X 

We  ust*  X  in  the  solution  of  various  problems,  and  ten 
yeai'^s  experienct^  in  it«  use  leads  me  to  prefer  the  x  method 
to  the  ulvl-time  methods  by  which  I  was  taught. 
Kxamples:  (1)  A\Tiat  %  of  800  is  675? 

^  X  800  =  675 
8a:  =  675 
x=    84f 
Result:  84f%  =  the  rate. 

(2>  800  is  75%  of  what  number? 

800    =  ix 
3200    =  3x 
1066§  =    X 
Result:  800  is  75%  of  1066§. 

(3)  What%.  of^isf? 

»o6  ^  r.  —  1 

X     __    3  '.  • 

Ut>sult:  <WJ%  =  the  rate. 

^V  lu  \vh»t  timo  will  $5,000  at  6%  give  $60  interest? 

U't  J  =  tlie  number  of  days. 
^h\«»»       SKm  X  ,1.  X  ji,  =  60 

^x  =  60 
5=12 
X  =  72  =  the  number  of  days. 
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(5)  I  owe  a  man  $123  to  be  paid  in  six  months.  If  I 
pay  him  now,  how  much  should  he  be  willing  to  take, 
money  worth  5%? 

Let  X  =  the  money  I  should  pay  now,  then  x  +  interest 
on  X  for  6  months  =  $123. 
x+  (xXjhXi  =  f,)  =  $123 
x+A=Jix=$123 

X  =  $120  =  the  present  worth. 

(6)  What  principal  in  60  days  will  give  $80  interest  at 

5%? 

Let  X  =  the  principal, 

then  X  X  i^ff  X  i  =  $80 

T?T.  =  $80 

X  =  $9600. 

Bank  Discount. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  story  in  Bank  Discount. 
In  teaching  a  subject  like  this  it  is  first  necessary  to  lay 
down  a  foundation  of  ideas  before  work  on  problems  is 
attempted.  These  ideas  are  of  necessity  vague  at  first. 
We  do  not  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  di- 
rectly. Each  explanation  by  the  teacher,  each  problem 
done,  may  help  to  clear  away  the  mists  which  obscure  the 
mental  vision.  Problems  arc  given  to  assist  the  child  in 
understanding,  but  these  alone  will  not  make  the  subject 
matter  plain.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  doing  the  mind 
shall  be  stimulated  to  thinking.  This  I  have  found  very 
unsatisfactory  with  the  deaf.  The  whole  subject  nmst 
be  talked  over  again  and  again  until  the  child  undei  stands 
the  meaning  of  the  thing  it  is  doing. 

Stoky  About  Bank  Discount. 

John  Smith  is  a  Kansas  farmer  and  also  deals  in  horses. 
He  has  thirty  horses  for  sale  and  decitles  to  sell  them  in 
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Pennsylvania.  He  writes*  to  an  agent  who  lives  at  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  telling  him  to  advertise  his  thirty  horses 
for  sale  at  New  Holland  on  April  1,  1909.  Sale  bills  are 
printed  and  are  put  up  in  stores,  hotels,  mills,  and  black- 
smith shops  where  farmers  read  them.  On  April  1,  the 
farmers  come  to  the  sale  at  New  Holland.  John  Smith 
is  there  and  tells  the  farmers  that  they  do  not  need  to  pay 
cash  for  the  horses.  They  do  not  need  to  pay  for  the 
horses  for  three  months,  if  they  can  give  notes  with  good 
indorsements.  Elmer  Eby,  a  Lancaster  County  farmer, 
buys  a  horse  for  $180  and  gives  John  Smith  the  following 
note: 

$180.00  New  Holland,  Pa., 

April  1,  1909. 
Three  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  John  Smith, 
or  order.  One  Hundred  Eighty  Dollars,  at  the  First  Na- 
tional  Bank  of  New   Holland,   Value  received,   without 
defalcation. 

Elmer  Eby. 
Back  of  note : 


«  < 


Kuhn  and  Foster  are  wealthy  farmers  who  are  Eby's 
neighbors.  Perhaps  Eby  will  put  his  name  on  their  notes 
if  they  buy  horses.  John  Smith  wants  several  names  on 
the  back  of  each  note.  Why?  Because  tlu^  persons  whose 
names  are  on  the  back  of  the  note  must  pay  for  the  horse 
if  the  person  who  signs  the  note  does  not  })ay.     If  Eby 
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cannot  pay  Kuhn  must  pay  and  if  Kuhn  does  not  pay 
Foster  must. 

Suppose  the  sale  is  over.  The  farmers  have  gone  home 
vaih  the  horses  they  bought.  John  Smith  has  a  hand- 
ful of  notes,  but  no  money.  The  farmers  do  not  need 
to  pay  money  for  three  months.  Will  John  Smith  wait 
throe  months  at  New  Holland,  imtil  July  1,  for  the  money, 
or^vill  he  go  home  to  Kansas  and  come  back  for  the  money? 
He  will  do  neither.  He  must  attend  to  his  business  in 
Kansas,  and  it  is  too  expensive  for  him  to  come  East  for 
bis  money.  He  will  sell  his  notes  to  the  First  National 
Bank  at  New  Holland.  Eby  promised  to  pay  John  Smith, 
ffr  order.  "Or  order*'  means  any  person  or  bank  to  whom 
Smith  orders  them  to  pay.  If  he  sells  his  note  to  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  Holland,  he  will  write  on  the  back 
of  the  note  below  Kuhn's  name  and  Foster's  name — Pay 
to  the  order  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  Holland. 

John  Smith. 

How  much  will  the  bank  pay  Smith  for  Eby's  note? 
It  will  not  give  him  $180.00,  because  the  bank  would  have 
to  wait  until  July  1  before  it  could  get  $180.00  from  Eby 
and  so  would  lose  interest  for  3  months  on  the  $180.00  it 
paid  Smith.  The  Bank  will  buy  Smith's  notes  if  he  is 
wiring  to  subtract  interest.  The  interest  on  $180.00  for  3 
months  at  6  per  cent,  is  $180  XiScXl  -  $2.70.  This  interest 
is  called  Bank  Discount.  $180  -  $2.70  =  $177.30  =  what 
Smith  RTcives  for  Eby's  note.  $177.30  i.*;  called  the  pro- 
ceeds. So  vou  see  that  Bank  Discount  is  the  interest  which 
is  subtracted  from  a  note  for  as  manv  davs  as  the  note 
is  sold  before  it  is  due.  The  bank  buvs  all  of  Smith's  notes, 
subtracting  interest  for  thrc^e  months  at  6  [kt  cent.  He 
must  put  his  name  on  th(*  l)ack  of  each  note. 

Smith  gcK*s  home.  On  July  1.  the  fanners  nmst  pay 
their  notes  either  by  going  U)  the  Bank  at  New  Holland 
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or  by  sending  their  checks  to  the  Bank.  Eby,  who  lives 
at  Paradise,  pays  for  his  horse  by  check.  He  keeps  his 
money  in  the  Paradise  National  Bank.  His  cheek  reads 
as  follows: 

Paradise,  Pa.,  June  30,  1909. 
First  National  Bank  of  Paradise, 
Pay  to  the  order  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  New  Holland 

One  Hundred  Eighty  and 3°5%  Dollars. 

Elmer  Eby. 

The  Bank  gets  Eby's  check  on  July  1  and  sends  him 
the  note  which  he  wrote  when  he  bought  the  horse.  Each 
farmer  gets  his  note  back  when  he  pays  the  money  he 
promised  to  pay.  The  farmers  will  tear  up  or  bum  their 
notes.* 

Some  educators  of  the  deaf  have  classed  Bank  Discount 
among  subjects  too  difficult  to  teach  to  the  deaf.  It  should 
be  taught  because  of  the  mental  discipline  involved.  The 
above  setting  is  simple  and  opens  out  a  panorama  of  business 
ideas,  just  what  deaf  children  need  and  enjoy.  The  above 
transaction  is  discussed  for  several  days  and  is  referred  to 
again  and  again.  It  is  the  focus  about  which  discussion 
centers.  The  picture  of  John  Smith  selling  his  horsc^s 
and  taking  notes  in  payment,  then  selling  the  notes  to  a 
bank  for  a  little  less  than  face  value  and  going  home  with 
his  money,  and  the  farmers  later  paying  the  bank  for  their 
horses  instc»ad  of  Smith — this  picture  stirs  up  mental 
activity  in  a  very  siitisfactory  way. 

The  pupils  ask  me  many  (juestions  and  in  a  few  days 
are  satisfied  that  they  understand  what  Bank  Discount 


♦The  reader  must  assume  that  a  knowledge  of  notes  and  checks 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  antedates  this  lesson  in  Bank  Discount. 
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means  and  may  give  me  a  satisfactory  definition  of  Bank 
Discount.  Some  of  the  boys  will  do  this  immediately  after 
reading  the  above  story;  others  may  have  a  less  definite 
conception  and  yet  may  be  able  to  pass  a  better  examination 
in  the  correct  use  of  English  than  the  former. 

BARTON  SENSENIG, 
Inttruelor  in  the  Penmylvania  Intlitution, 
;  Ml.  Airy.  Philadelphia. 


REFLECTIONS    OF    AN    EX-EDUCATOR    OF    THE 
DEAF.*— III. 

The  Problem  of  Variation. 

Those  who  have  read  my  preceding  contributions  will 
lemeniber  that  the  last  topic  discussed  was  "The  True 
Criterion  of  Success"  in  deaf-mute  education.  This  waa 
the  first  of  four  undetennined  issues  still  awaiting,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  satisfactory  settlement. 

The  second  was  set  forth  in  these  words:  "In  seeking 
to  adapt  methods  to  material  in  hand,  how  much  signifi- 
cance must  we  attach  to  variation  among  children?" 
Like  the  artist,  the  educator  must  not  only  have  a  clear 
ideal  of  what  he  shall  produce,  but  also  an  accurate  knowl- 
w^  of  the  materials  with  which  he  must,  as  best  he  can, 
accomplish  his  purixise.  The  skilled  mechanic  may  see 
the  finished  locomotive  very  clearly  in  his  nrind's  eye, 
but  what  if  he  cannot  tell  steel  from  iron?  What  boots  it, 
it  the  bridge-builtler  conceives  distinctly  the  design  of 
his  bridge,  but  cannot  calculate  strains  and  i 

"Coatinued  from  the  Januaiy  numl>er  of  the  Annals,  page  2 
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determine  strengths  of  wood,  stoije,  and  steel?  We  may 
excuse  love-blinded  parents  for  thinking  wooden  material 
equal  to  Bessemer  steel,  but  not  the  expert  educator. 
He,  at  least,  must  know  the  strains  and  stresses  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  and  not  demand  of  wood  what  steel 
alone  can  sustain. 

If  all  children  in  their  congenital  endowment  and  early 
acquired  characteristics  were  of  one  uniform  type,  our 
task  would  be  enormously  simplified.  Though  a  rifle- 
man may  see  his  target  plainly,  yet  if  he  is  given  a  gun  of 
different  caibre  and  penetration  for  every  trial,  his  under- 
taking becomes  extremely  complex.  If  he  impatiently 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  proceeds  to  shoot  without  recog- 
nizing variation  in  his  guns,  the  result  is  absurd.  But 
if  the  educator  does  likewise,  the  result  is  pathetic.  Bul- 
lets suffer  nothing  when  they  miss  their  mark:  the  children 
of  men  suffer  deeply  and  irrevocably. 

It  is  very  puzzling  and  often  trying  for  the  educator — 
this  perverse  inclination  of  Nature  to  experiment  with 
endless  variations  of  the  genus  Homo.  Why  she  brings 
into  being  at  all  some  kinds  is  a  mystery — the  monstros- 
ity, the  idiot,  the  imbecile,  the  moral  pervert,  the  odd 
child  that  passes  finding  out  for  many  years  and  strays 
far  from  its  parents'  fond  dream  or  waywardly  demon- 
strates the  inadequacy  of  some  sovereign  method  of  edu- 
cation. The  parent  has  suffered  so  much,  the  teacher 
has  striven  so  hard,  and  then  to  be  disappointed! 

As  parents  often  cling  vainly  to  the  dear  delusion  that 
their  child  will  some  day  vindicate  their  hope,  so  do  educa- 
tors too  often  cling  persistently  to  the  dear  delusion  that 
their  pupils  will  yet  vindicate  a  chosen  method.  As 
children  vary  infinitely,  from  the  imbecile  to  Helen  Keller, 
some  will  appear  out  of  the  many  who  do  succeed.  Then 
comes  one  of  the  subtlest  temptations  thut  enter  the  teacher's 
life.    More  or  less  unconsciously,  but  none  the  less  truly. 
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his  interest   concentrates  upon  the  individuals  who  do 
succeed,  his   thought  dwells  upon   them,   his  argument 
cites  them,  his  yearning  for  reward  finds  satisfying  ful- 
filment in  them.    As  for  the  rest,  they  are  assimilated 
with  the  unlucky,  the  misfits,  and  are  patiently  brought 
along  iOS  far  as  they  can  come  by  this  method  together 
with  such  simulation  of  success  as  may  be  devised  to 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  parents  and  trustees.     There  is  not 
one  of  us  but  has  felt  the  stealthy  pressure  of  this  danger- 
ous temptation,  and  many  there  be  that  yield  to  it. 

But,  for  one,  I  cannot  close  my  ears  to  the  slowly  gather- 
ing cry  of  protest  from  these  "misfits.''  There  was  a 
time  when  all  deaf-mutes  failed  to  fit  into  any  known 
method  of  education.  But  De  TEpfe  and  Heinicke 
showed  how  method  could  be  fitted  to  child.  What 
they  began,  as  pioneers,  we  must  carry  on  to  ever-increas- 
ing perfectness  of  adaptation.  They  gave  us  the  great 
keynote:  since  Grod  does  not  create  children  to  fit  any 
one  method,  let  man  fit  method  to  child. 

But  truly' this  stubborn  fact  of  infinite  irregular  varia- 
tion presents  a  difficult  problem.  To  recognize  it  theoreti- 
cally is  easy,  but  to  dexase  practical  adaptations  of  method 
is  hard.  Both  as  teacher  and  parent  I  am  continually 
confronted  by  it,  and  this  experience  has  inspired  much 
study  of  the  subject  together  with  an  ever-deepening  sense 
of  its  baffling  complexity. 

Even  if  we  had  a  teacher  for  every  child,  this  would 

not  ^arantee  ideal  results,  for  it  would  still  remain  to 

learn  unerringly  just  what  each  child  needs — a  problem 

that  mother-love  itself,  though  it  be  lighted  with  ample 

intriiigence,  often  fails  in  bitter  sorrow  to  solve  ere  too 

lato.   Then,  too,  as  every  executive  keenly  realizes,  this 

all-penading  variation  is  found,  not  merely  among  pupils, 

but  nnwug  teachers  as  ivell.     And,  again,  there  is  for  the 

(leaf  child  that   further  special   disadvantage  arising  by 
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reason  of  being  withdrawn  from  the  normal  environment, 
wherein  Nature  provides  an  objective  variation  largely 
complementary  to  the  subjective  variation  in  her  children. 

I  have  often  been  deeply  touched  to  see  the  agony  with 
which  a  mother  resigned  her  deaf  child  to  the  "institu- 
tion/' Mother  instinct  often  feels  unerringly  where  reason 
cannot  explain,  and  thus  is  she  warned  that  her  child — 
in  passing  from  mother,  home,  and  community — is  being 
a  second  time  touched  with  misfortune,  such  as  the  hear- 
ing child  does  not  know.  What  she  dimly  feels  is  to-day 
corroborated  by  social  science,  which  declares  that  orphans 
or  abandoned  children  thrive  better  when  "placed  ouf 
in  private  homes  than  when  consigned  to  "institutional 
care.''  Nevertheless,  so  profoundly  exceptional  is  the 
deaf  child's  case,  that  resort  to  institutional  care  and 
education  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  This  could  be  over- 
whehningly  demonstrated  to  any  sociologist  in  accordance 
with  his  own  data  and  principles.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  that  theme.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
here  that,  while  institutional  care  and  education  is  dic- 
tated by  the  exceptional  features  of  a  deaf  child's  situation, 
we  must  never  forget  that  it  does  involve  the  imposition 
of  a  second  handicap,  as  compared  with  the  hearing  child's 
educational  outlook. 

The  contrast  between  ordinary  and  institutional  envi- 
ronment has  emphatic  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
variation.  Where,  for  instance,  a  great  number  are  to 
be  fed  in  one  dining-room,  it  becomes  impossible  to  suit 
individual  needs  and  tastes  as  may  be  done*  in  the  private 
home.  Similar  is  the  case  in  feeding  the  mental  and 
moral  nature  of  growing  children.  An  institution  must 
perforce  be  more  or  less  of  a  Procrust(»an  bed,  compelled 
to  Ignore  individual  variations  to  a  nmch  larger  extent 
than  is  necessary  in  the  home.  Within  tlu»  class-room 
deaf  pupils  have  rath(T  the  advantage  of  hearing  pupils 
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in  our  public  schools  in  that  much  fewer  are  assigned  to 
each  teacher.     But  outside  the  class-room  the  environ- 
ment consists  of  one  or  more  large  dining-halls,  dormitories, 
study-halls,  playgrounds,  etc.,  where  many  children  are 
handled  en  masse,  where  the  sexes  are  completely  dis- 
associated (even  brothers  and  sisters),  where  pure  play 
is  greatly  cut  down,  hampered  by  the  unwieldiness  of 
numbers,  and  severely  limited  in  scope  for  individual 
choice  of  amusement.    The  deaf  child  is,  therefore,  sur- 
rounded by  relatively  monotonous  uniformities,  finds  com- 
paratively little  chance  for  exercising  individtuil  initiative, 
and  sees  or  experiences  but  little  of  that  world  which 
the  language  he  is  learning  symbolizes. 

Tliat  in  large  measure  these  characteristics  of  institu- 
tional organization  are  quite  unavoidable  is  admittedly 
true.    I  am  careful  to  set  them  forth  only  because  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  heightening  or  diminishing  this  diver- 
gence from  the  normal  environment,  and  therein  lies  the 
key  to  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  variation.    I 
doubt  if  there  is  to-day  any  more  important  or  potentially 
fruitful  subject  of  study  for  educators  of  the  deaf  than 
the  one  just  presented.     I  feel  that  too  much  has  been 
overlooked,  taken  for  granted,  or  misapprehended  alto- 
gether in  this  particular  conmn'tion — a  fact  largely  due 
to  the  effect  of  isolation  in  this  same  institutional  envi- 
ronment upon  educators  of  the  deaf,  for  they  do  not  escape 
it^  effects  any  more  than  their  pupils.     This  leads  me  to 
say  just  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  I  bi*lieve  it 
would  be  sound  policy  to  have  all  teachers  "live  outside'' 
just  as  far  as  possible,  and,  further,  to  have  as  many 
nien  of  family,  with  normal  home  and  comnmnity  contacts, 
as  finances  would  permit.     Of  course  this  Is  no  new  idea, 
but  with  advancing  study  and  breadth  of  outlook  upon 
our  educational  problems,  the  meaning  of  it  strikes  me 
^ith  redoubled   emphasis.    Some   ver)-   significant   facts 
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might  be  cit€d  in  this  connection,  but  would  lead 
astray  from  the  main  point. 

Now,  in  regard  to  variation  I  wouki  direct  attenti* 
for  a  moment  to  one  important  phase,  not  inherent 
the  child,  but  in  the  environment  from  which  he  con 
and  to  which  in  most  cases  he  must  return.  For  instaiv 
one  child  comes  from  the  country,  another  from  the  cL 
one  from  a  sea-port  town,  another  from  a  mining  distr^ 
one  from  a  well-to-do  stratum  of  society,  another  fr:- 
a  poverty-stricken  level,  etc.  Each  of  these  dist^ 
environments  develops  a  vocabulary,  a  style  of  langu^ 
a  body  of  habits  and  ideas  and  daily  occupations  oF 
own.  Where  the  child  is  left  to  grow  up  in  his  ho 
Nature  provides  automatic  adjustment  of  the  chij 
vocabulary,  style  of  language,  etc.,  to  the  environmeat 
will  occupy  at  maturity. 

Not  so  is  it  with  the  deaf  child  withdrawn  to  an  ins 
tution,  where  all  alike  acquire  a  common  equipment  im. 
a  common  viewpoint  from  which  to  see  and  interpi 
life.  Returning  vacation  after  vacation  for  a  brief  peric 
and  finally  for  good,  to  their  several  different  envirc: 
ments,  they  are  ill-adjusted  in  many  ways  and  are  a'l 
disadvantage  in  consequence.  I  see  no  complete  ci_ 
for  this,  since  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  within  t 
institution  those  varying  modes  of  life  that  exist  outsi« 
But  a  clear  perception  of  the  disadvantage  alluded 
should  lead  to  special  care  in  endeavoring  to  correct 
just  as  far  as  practical  limitations  will  permit.  Su 
is  the  character  of  some  home  environments  unfortunat 
that  we  most  distinctly  do  7wt  wish  to  educate  the  ck" 
in  adjustment  then^to,  but  to  a  higher  level.  This,  li^ 
ever,  is  not  true  of  the  great  majority  of  homes,  i 
meantime  it  is  misdirected  effort  to  develop  with  gr 
pains  something  that  afterwards  will  be  atrophied  throv 
ill-adjustment,    while   possibly    failing   to   develop  ^atI 
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afterwards  turns  out  to  be  the  real  practical  need  in  a 
given  environment.  Nature  does  not  waste  feathers  on 
fish.  On  the  other  hand,  she  takes  care  that  ducks  shall 
have  webbed  feet  and  owls  big  eyes. 

Turning  now  to  the  subjective  variation  in  child  nature 
itself,  we  have  a  subtle  and  baffling  matter  to  handle. 
Deaf  pupils  vary  in  some  respects  comparatively  obvious 
and  quickly  discernible;  again  in  other  respects  more 
hidden  and  slowly  revealed.  Differing  degrees  of  deafness, 
diflering  ages  at  which  deafness  occurred,  various  physical 
imperfections  at  other  points  than  the  ear,  and  other 
such  sources  of  variation,  are  easily  detected.  Far  other- 
wise is  it  with  those  deeper  variations  from  virtual  imbe- 
cility to  astonishing  brilliance,  from  flabby  passivity  to 
tireless  persistence,  from  the  dull,  unresponsive  tempera- 
ment to  the  sensitively  alert,  responsive  spirit,  from  the 
hopeless  case  of  arrested  development  to  the  continually 
surprising  case  of  potential  capacity  steadily  unfolding 
fresh  powers.  Further,  these  variations  do  not  combine 
in  different  children  according  to  any  rule  or  principle, 
but  appear  in  endless  permutations  and  combinations. 
No  puzzle  ever  invented  is  half  as  baffling  as  this  eternal 
riddle  of  variation  among  the  children  presented  to  us 
for  wise  education. 

In  the  face  of  this  stubborn  fact  of  infinite  variation 
what  is  the  very  first  conclusion  forced  upon  us  touching 
the  practical  policy  to  be  pursued?  Clearly  that  there 
must  be  correlative  variation  in  the  educational  process  applied. 
Of  course  minute  adaptation  of  method  to  every  individual 
^"ase  is  impossible,  save  for  rare  exceptions.  But  differen- 
tiation into  groups,  defined  respectively  by  some  charac- 
teristic of  decisive  nature  in  its  bearings  upon  the  educa- 
tional process,  is  cjuite  practicable,  and  it  should  be  the 
persistent  endeavor  of  our  educators  to  achieve  this  superior 
organization    in    adjustment    to    broad    type-variations. 
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Neither  De  TEpee  nor  Heinicke  labored  in  vain,  and  those 
who  believe  that  a  thoroughly  seientific  system  of  educa- 
tion for  deaf  children  can  dispense  with  the  contribution 
of  either  of  these  pioneers  are  singularly  out  of  touch  with 
facts  and  principles  daily  becoming  more  significant  as 
educational  science  progresses. 

Just  here  I  am  moved  to  comment  upon  a  curious  phase 
of  the  situation,  past  and  present,  as  regards  this  work  of 
deaf-nuite  education.  As  lx*tween  various  possible  adap- 
tations of  method  the  e<Iucator\s  own  attitude  should  be 
entirely  without  personal  feeling  or  attachment.  No 
sensible  man  permits  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  possess 
him,  attaching  him  bj-  personal  feeling  to  gold  or  silver 
as  a  money  metal,  to  protection  or  free-trade  a^s  a  state 
juJicy,  to  one  railroail  or  another  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation. Tliese  are  merely  inanimate,  impersonal  means  to 
ulterior  ends,  ami  it  would  be  absunl  to  form  sentimental 
attachments  and  f:uthful  loyalties  to  such  things.  Strong 
feelings  of  this  kind  are  appropriate  only  in  connection 
^ith  pt^rsons  or  eternal  principles.  As  between  various 
mothixls  of  eilucating  a  deaf  child  we  should  he  as  open- 
minikxl  anil  iletacheil  in  feeling  as  when  choosing  a  miero- 
sct^pe  or  a  tj^pewriter.  That  iWs  has  not  been  the  ease 
far  tix>  often  thn>ughout  the  pn>ies?ion  I  neeil  hanlly  state. 

Now.  in  what  rtt^peets  may  the  e«iucational  process  be 
varit\i  in  Ci^m^lation  with  the  t>7N>- variations  among  deaf 
ohildrvn?  The  t^luoaiional  forres  continuously  acting 
uixxi  a  dt^f  [Hipil  o-^nsist  of  the  class-room  instruction 
by  t^cK^  or  another  of  >i?vtril  meth«iils.  the  influence  of 
iQ:::kuikHiaI  onWrv^nnit-n:,  the  interact  iiHi  of  child  upon 
vriiilvi.  :h^"  inioiltvuial  and  mor^  rvactions  of  ailult  example 
a:  ill  bxir^i.  o:o-  No:  *>ne  of  :hese  forves  is  a  fixe»i  elemc^, 
:a.niraKe  oi  ri:«>tirfiCA:i»>R  for  the  purjxise  of  securing  evw 
•rj>?*?r  i»iir"a:itxi  :o  stvi'ial  nev»is. 

daiSr-:7>:ci   iiLstructkxi   a.i!ni:i   e:?jxvially   of  accurate 
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adjustment  to  varying  individual  needs.  No  complete 
study  of  this  topic  is  possible  here,  but  I  shall  venture  a  few 
obeervations  as  to  the  two  leading  methods  most  generally 
usedttnlay,  viz.,  the  manual  and  the  oral  respectively. 

As  regards  the  former,  it  demands  no  particular  type 
of  deaf  child.  The  bright,  healthy  child  will  learn  more, 
the  dull,  undervitalized  child  less,  as  under  any  kind  of 
instruction.  No  one  questions  that  the  manual  method 
is  applicable  to  all  deaf  children,  just  as  the  ordinary  hand- 
tool  methods  of  agriculture  will  serve  for  all  kinds  of 
country. 

But  agriculture  by  power  machinery,  while  admittedly 
producing  a  larger  product  per  unit  of  cost,  is  restricted 
in  the  extent  of  its  practicable  application.    Nature  has 
supplied  immense  regions  of  level  or  gently  rolling  land, 
free  from  rocks  or  other  obstructions ;  but  again  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  good  soil  not  so  fitted  for  machine  cul- 
tivation.   To  me  it  seems  clear  that  the  oral  method 
yields  richer  results,  where  applied  to  subjects  of  suitable 
type  and  capable  of  responding  with  true  success,  but  that  it 
requires  in  addition  to  the  usual  qualifications  certain 
favorable  endowments  by  no  means  universally  possessed. 
The  subject-matter  to  be  mastered  is  common  to  both 
manual  and  oral  pupils.     It  is  in  the  mode  of  commu- 
nication that  differentiation  appears.     Writing  and  hand- 
^Uing  demand  no  initial  qualification  but  such  as  are 
quite  generally   possessed.     Speech    and    speech-reading, 
on  the  contrary,  do  call  for  physical  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions in  addition  to  the  above  that  are  wanting  in  many 
deaf  children. 

On  the  side  of  physique  the  oral  pupil  needs  a  vocal 
apparatus  unimpaired   anatomically   and   supplied   with 
perfect  sensory  and  motor-nerve  systems.    Important  as 
these  nerves  are  in  the  normal  case,  their  perfect  develop- 
ment and  functional  activity  is  simply  indispensable  to  the 
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child  learning  to  use  human  speech  without  help  from  the 
auditory  system.  But  I  am  convinced  that  precisely 
here  a  considerable  variation  exists  among  deaf  children, 
this  being  accentuated  by  the  same  causes  that  destroyed 
the  auditory  system. 

Again,  the  part  played  by  vision  is  of  acccntuat(»d 
importance  to  the  oral  pupil.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  alone 
the  mere  act  of  seeing,  as  one  may  see  a  butterfly  float 
by,  but  also  that  alert  and  keenly  analytical  observation, 
which  is  far  more  psychical  than  physical.  There  are 
those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  would  never  note 
the  butterfly's  size,  coloring,  shape,  choice  of  flowers,  etc. 
Speech-reading  requires  a  vision  capable  of  detecting 
infinitely  delicate  and  fleeting  indices  upon  the  human 
face,  and  instantaneous  interpretation  thereof.  As  there 
are  people  well  endowed  with  this  faculty,  so  just  as  surely 
are  there  others  badly  defective  in  this  respect. 

Still  again,  there  is  another  peculiar  faculty  of  critical 
importance  in  speech-reading,  but  wanting  in  many 
individuals.  Not  even  the  most  expert  speech-reader  can 
ever  catch  every  word  spoken,  and  the  percentage  of  lost 
words  to  he  guessed  from  context  increases  steadily  with  each 
step  downward  in  ability  to  catch  single  words  as  such. 
This  operation  of  supplying  rapidly  and  accurately  the  lost 
words  merely  by  means  of  context  is  one  of  supreme  diflS- 
culty.  If  you  wish  to  realize  the  nature  of  this  mental 
effort,  just  get  some  friend  to  write  several  pages  of  dis- 
course leaving  blank  every  fourth  or  fifth  word.  .As  you 
receive  this  in  your  hand  try  to  read  it  smoothly  and 
rapidly,  as  would  be  necessary  if  taking  it  from  the  lips 
of  a  speaker.  Then  reflect  what  peculiar  faculty  is  recjuired 
for  this  process  of  unhesitating  impromptu  word-coining 
to  supply  the  gaps.  Do  you  think  every  one  is  equally 
endowed  with  this  gift? 

It  is  a  gift  that  a  large  fraction  of  mankind  does  not 
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possess.    Mathematical  attainments  come  easily  to  some, 
while  for  some  language  attainments  require  intense  effort. 
The  particular  operation  of  guessing  lost  words  from  con- 
text undoubtedly  requires  a  form  of  mental   endowment 
that  some  possess  in  exceptional  degree  and  others  scarcely 
at  all.    Herein  lies  a  phase  of  variation,  therefore,  of  pecu- 
liar bearing  upon  the  problem  in  hand.    If  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity I  should  like  to  test  in  a  tangible,  accurate  manner 
the  degree  of  this  specific  gift  in  numbers  of  deaf  children, 
by  having  groups  of  them  read  at  the  same  instant  duplicate 
copies  of  some  story  or  conversation,  wherein  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  words  had  been  left  out.    I  would  vary 
the  experiment  by  trying  classes  in  different  stages  of 
advancement,  and  giving  tests  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  per  cent,  omission  of  words.    In  all  cases  I  would 
record  the  time  occupied  by  each  pupil  and  the  percentage 
of  error  in  suppl3dng  the  proper  words.    I  believe  such 
experiments,  conducted  carefully  as  in  the  modem  psy- 
chological laboratory,   would  yield  valuable  light  upon 
several  points  not  now  sufficiently  recognized. 

The  candidate  for  education  by  the  oral  method,  we 

find,  must  have  certain  qualifications  of  physique  and 

mind  not  necessary  in  learning  by  the  manual  method. 

When  I  say  "must  have,"  I  mean,  of  course,  that  these 

qualifications  are  vital  to  true  educational  success.    Almost 

any  child  can  acquire  facility  of  some  kind  as  a  performer 

on  the  piano  by  dint  of  sufficient  instruction  and  persistent 

practice.    But  not  all  can  learn  to  bring  forth  true  music. 

Cotton  can  be  grown  in  Kentucky  and  tobacco  in  Georgia, 

so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  absolute  possibility.    But  the 

great  principle,  that  common  sense  dictates,  is  found  in 

Ae proportion  that  results  bear  to  cost.    And  by  "cost"  in 

Represent  coimection  I  mean,  of  course,  not  merely  money 

outlay,    but    psychic   cost   especially.    Sparta   produced 

invincible  soldiers,  but  only  at  fearful  ''psychic  cost" — a 
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fact  clearly  revealed  when  we  contrast  the  vast  influence 
of  Athens  upon  the  world  with  Sparta's  slight  and  transient 
impress. 

Has  every  deaf  child  these  additional  qualifications? 
An  affirmative  answer  to  this  merely  denies  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  facts  revealed  by  the 
science  of  our  time,  viz.,  the  presence  of  subtle  and  infinite 
variation  in  the  inherited  endowment  of  individuals.  Are 
fifty  per  cent,  of  our  deaf  pupils  thus  endowed?  Perhaps 
so  and  perhaps  not.  So  far  as  my  information  goes  this 
question  has  never  been  answered  by  a  process  in  accord 
with  the  canons  of  scientific  investigation.  As  it  is  just 
this  matter  that  I  purpose  to  discuss  in  the  next  paper  of 
this  series,  I  leave  it  for  the  present. 

Meantime,  it  is  clear  that  class-room  instruction,  being 
the  most  positive  and  effective  of  all  educative  forces, 
should  be  adjusted  with  conscientious  care  to  the  actual 
type  presented  by  each  child,  or,  if  methods  be  regarded 
as  the  fixed  element,  then  each  child  should  be  assigned 
to  one  or  another  as  variation  in  type  demands.  The 
agriculturist  aims  at  profit,  not  at  proving  that  a  given 
product  can  be  successfully  grown  on  aU  soils.  The  edu- 
cator of  the  deaf  aims  at  bringing  out  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, not  at  proving  that  a  given  method  is  successful 
with  all  jdeaf  children.  And  human  individuals  vary  far 
more  widely  than  soils. 

The  institutional  environment  is  the  next  educative 
force  to  be  considered.  It  involves  some  disadvantages 
not  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  I  think  this  handicap  could  be 
much  reduced  by  attentive  study  to  that  end.  An  orderly 
system  of  transferring  primary  classes,  at  least,  to  environ- 
ments more  like  those  in  which  the  hearing  child  acquires 
language,  would  overcome  in  some  part  a  grievous  disad- 
vantage. I  believe  this  is  done  to  some  extent  in  some 
schools.    But  a  clearer  realization  of  the  situation  would 
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lead  to  a  much  wider  extension  of  this  system.    Beginning 
with  that  which  could  be  found  within  the  institution,  viz., 
a  private  bed-room,  the  parlor,  the  kitchen,  the  barn,  the 
farm  (if  there  be  one),  etc.,  the  appropriate  vocabulary 
and  idioms  could  have  their  first  introduction  to  the  mind 
in  the  direct  presence  of  the  things  and  acts  symbolized. 
Then  advancing  to  that  which  is  outside  the  institution, 
viz.,  the  public  highway,  a  private  homestead,  a  cemetery, 
a  church,  a  stream  or  body  of  water,  etc.,  the  associated 
drama  of  human  life  could  be  seen  directly  as  the  appro- 
priate language  is  supplied  or  else  presented  by  suggestive 
pantomime.    Thus  the  deaf  child's  process  of  gathering 
language  would  approximate  much  more  closely  that  of 
the  hearing  child.    After  a  good  start  on  this  basis,  where 
the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized  are  not  linked  by  a 
weak  artificial  process,  but  directly  as  under  normal  condi- 
tions, then  such  excursions  would  slowly  become  unneces- 
sary.   As  the  college  sends  its  classes  in  geology  or  civil 
engineering  forth  from  the  class-room  to  the  fields,  where 
their  problems  become  real,  so  should  the  institution  send 
classes  in  language  out  of  its  school-rooms  to  the  scenes 
'W'here  vocabulary  and  idioms  become  alive  with  direct 
suggestion    and    association.     To    be    deaf    is   handicap 
enough,  without  also  having  to  learn  words  upon  words 
in  total  isolation  from  the  things  and  actions  they  represent. 
Just  here  I  am  moved  to  point  out  what  seems  to  me  a 
serious  error  in  the  thinking  of  a  good  many.     I  have 
noted  among  educators  of  the  deaf  a  habit  of  urging  that 
"English  is  to  be  learned  only  by  the  use  of  English.*' 
New  words  and  expressions  must  be  interpreted  only  in 
terms  of  vocabulary  already  learned.    The  deaf  child  nmst 
by  all  means  be  confined  to  the  use  of  English  just  as  far 
as  watchful  discipline  can  accomplish  that  end.     There 
seems  to  be  such  a  plain  analogy  here  to  the  process  of 
learning  to  skate  or  play  a  piano,  where  "  practice  makes 
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perfect,"  that  a  certain  profound  discrepancy  has  been  too 
much  overlooked. 

Language  is  not  a  mechanical  operation  but  a  vital 
growth.  Its  roots  must  be  imbedded  in  environment, 
in  realities,  in  personal  experiences — not  in  representations 
of  environment,  not  in  artificial  symbols  of  reality.  True, 
the  mistletoe  has  no  root  directly  in  the  soil,  but  lives 
upon  the  sap  of  the  oak.  But  of  what  real  strength  and 
value  is  the  mistletoe  as  compared  to  the  oak?  I  call 
the  language  that  has  been  born  merely  of  other  words, 
that  has  been  interpreted  only  by  reference  to  still  other 
symbols,  a  parasitic  language.  Let  me  illustrate  concretely 
what  I  mean. 

A  very  large  part  of  our  language  power  is  inevitably 
founded,  of  course,  upon  previously  existing  language, 
e.  p.,  we  come  to  use  many  terms  that  were  explained  to 
us  via  the  dictionary  or  similar  means.  But  before  we 
ever  could  construct  this  more  artificial  superstructure 
of  language,  we  had  developed  a  real,  living  foundation 
rooted  deep  in  actual  sensations,  direct  perceptions,  and 
lively  associations.  We  learned  what  '* death"  means, 
not  in  terms  of  other  words,  or  by  pictures,  or  by  sheer 
repetition  in  many  contexts,  but  on  some  day  when  we 
stood  startled,  puzzled,  awed  in  the  presence  of  death  or 
with  a  dead  pet  cold  in  our  hands,  and  some  one  said, 
''He  is  dead." 

We  learned  to  know  what  "I  told  you  so"  means,  not  by 
the  parasitic  reliance  upon  other  words,  themselves  mere 
symbols,  and  not  when  unconcernedly  striving  to  be 
interested  in  class-room  artifices,  but  probably  when  we 
had  got  to  romping  too  recklessly  in  defiance  of  warning 
advice,  and  then  in  a  moment  of  resounding  collision,  with 
numerous  stars  in  the  mental  sky,  came  the  words,''  I 
told  you  so!" 

It  was  not  primarily  because  we  used  English  only  nor 
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because  we  had  so  much  practice  m  its  use,  that  it  became 
second  nature  to  us,  but  because  this  language  was  built 
into  our  psychological  life  word  by  word,  sentence  by 
sentence,  just  as  something  within  us  yearned  for  a  par- 
ticular expression,  just  when  some  lively  experience  was 
accompanied  then  and  there  by  its  appropriate  language. 
To  see  the  little  deaf  toilers,  striving  amid  the  limitations 
of  the  class-room  and  all  its  artilBces  to  acquire  verbal 
language  as  a  real  living  potver  of  expressiony  stirs  my  pity. 
I  know  not  how  their  great  handicap  can  be  removed,  but 
sure  I  am  that  instead  of  using  means  for  reducing  it  many 
of  their  educators  have  deliberately  accentuated  this  very 
.  handicap  by   devising   a   rigid  system   for   propagating 
English  by  English.    True  language  is  the  child  of  two 
parents,  environment  without  and  mind  within,  nor  can  it 
be  a  healthy,  vigorous  child  without  that  vital  union  of 
the  two  elements.    If  institutional  limitations  forbid  the 
presence  of  normal  life  environment,  then  I  should  do 
my  best  to  make  good  that  loss  by  frequent  excursions  from 
the  cIas&-room  as  one  means,  and  by  vivid  pantomime 
as  another  means.    It  is  one  thing  to  try  to  appreciate  a 
Shakesperian  drama  from  the  printed  words,  quite  another 
to  appreciate  it  from  the  concrete  presentation  on  the  stage. 
Similarly,  it  is  one  thing  for  a  deaf  child  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  '*  A  boy  was  rowing  a  boat.    Another  bad  boy 
rocked  the  boat.    It  was  turned  over.     Both  boys  were 
drowned,'^  when  all  this  is  explained  simply  in  terms 
of  other  words,  instead  of  that  lively  pantomime  with  which 
I  could  make  almost  the  actual  exciting  scene  live  before 
the  child's   eyes.    In  the   former  case  merely  parasitic 
English  is  the  result;  in  the  latter  case  English  more  akin 
to  what  the  hearing  child  absorbs.     No;  it  is  not  primarily 
the  "English  atmosphere"  that  develops  English  or  the 
''French    atmosphere ''    that    develops    French,    but   the 
atmosphere  of  moving,  throbbing  life,  of  ceaseless  action, 
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emotion,  stimuli  of  every  kind,  all  of  which  the  mind  slowly 
registers  within  itself  by  means  of  language — ^English,  if 
that  be  current,  French  if  that  be  current.  The  educator 
of  the  deaf  finds  his  true  problem  in  how  to  bring  that  atmos- 
phere to  his  pupil  as  realistically  as  possible  at  the  moment 
language  is  being  supplied. 

Returning  now  to  the  main  line  of  our  discussion,  we 
have  next  the  important  educative  force  found  in  the 
mutual  reaction  of  chiW  upon  child.  I  have  recently  be- 
come especially  interested  in  watching  the  operation  of 
this  force,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  its  importance  as  a 
factor  in  each  child's  development  has  been  too  much 
overlooked.  It  corresponds  in  child  life  to  that  incessant 
friction,  give  and  take,  mutual  interchange  of  observations, 
criticisms,  and  inspirations,  which  in  our  adult  lives. is 
overwhelmingly  significant.  This  mutual  interaction  is 
largely  an  unconscious  force,  silently  tending  to  reduce 
marked  individual  variations  through  conflict  or  imitation. 
It  is  here  that  personal  initiative  gets  free  scope  for  devel- 
opment, that  emotions  have  play  in  normal  fashion,  and 
the  moral  nature  is  developed  in  the  constant  attrition 
with  other  personalities.  But  the  full  value  of  this  devel- 
opmental force  cannot  be  gained,  unless  the  children  as 
between  themselves  are  without  constraint  in  respect  of 
communication  during  their  out-of-class  hours.  Unless 
they  can  play,  quarrel  and  debate  over  'Hhe  rules  of  the 
game,"  draw  distinctions  in  their  childish  way  between 
things  and  qualities,  and  thus  turn  loose  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  spontaneously  as  stimuli  are  experienced 
hour  by  hour,  there  is  dangerous  tendency  toward  lethargy 
and  stagnation — a  condition  more  to  be  feared  by  the  true 
educator  than  any  other.  There  are  all  degrees  of  this 
condition,  and  some  may  be  under  the  delusion  that  their 
pupils  are  as  free  from  it  as  any  to  be  found,  whereas  their 
notion  rests  upon  absence  of  comparison  with  the  atmos- 
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phere  to  be  seen  on  play-grounds  where  no  constraint 
whatever  exists.  It  is  my  own  conviction  that  the  sign 
language  plays  perhaps  its  most  useful  part  in  affording 
deaf  children  a  means  of  free  communication  far  in  advance 
of  sufficient  English  to  meet  their  needs  in  that  respect. 
Through  it  as  a  channel  mutual  interaction  can  go  forward 
freely,  thereby  affording  a  supplemental  educative  force 
of  no  little  importance. 

Then  there  is  the  altogether  inestimable  educative 
force  of  adult  example,  of  the  mature  intellectual  atmos- 
phere that  may  continually  give  suggestions  and  stimulants 
to  the  less  mature  minds  following  behind.  Of  course 
I  refer  now  to  the  influences  at  work  outside  the  class-room 
routine,  where  an  earnest,  faithful  teacher  can  be  of  un- 
measured help  to  the  pupil  body  as  friend,  guide,  adviser, 
coach  in  various  activities,  and  a  source  of  light  generally 
in  other  connections  than  such  as  belong  to  the  class-room. 
I  feel  that  such  a  teacher  should  make  it  a  principle  to  use 
verbal  language  whenever  this  serves  the  purpose  well, 
but  should  never  make  this  a  fetish  to  which  he  must 
sacrifice  every  opportunity  to  do  good,  should  circumstances 
forbid  the  effective  use  of  such  language  for  his  purpose. 
We  do  not  forbid  fire,  as  a  servant,  though  it  is  a  terrible 
master. 

JOSEPH  A.  TILLINGHAST, 
Professor  in  Converse  College^ 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  THOUGHT  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  DEAF- 
MUTE.  AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 
TRUE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEAF-MUTE  IN- 
STRUCTION.*—III. 

Chapter  II — Continued. 

Many  objections  will  be  raised  to  the  ideas  above  ex- 
pressed. But,  after  all,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection. 
Our  thinking  depends  upon  a  wonderful  combination  of 
psychical  and  physical  processes.  Indeed  all  the  move- 
ments which  we  were  originally  forced  to  perform  in  order 
to  grasp  this  or  that  idea  can  be  considerably  diminished ; 
in  fact  they  can  even  be  performed  in  our  "imagination.'' 
The  w^ord  "imagine"  designates  the  process  exactly,  if 
we  conceive  it  in  the  sense  of  forming  images  within. 
The  movement  corresponding  with  a  kinesthetic  concep- 
tion can  at  any  time  be  checked,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  so  that  it  will  produce  but  little  or  no 
visible  outward  effect;  in  fact,  however,  this  imaginary 
movement  is  not  different  from  the  one  really  performed. 
The  "imaginary"  movement  perfectly  represents  the  real 
movement  in  our  consciousness  in  all  cases  where  clearly 
defined  and  thoroughly  familiar  ideas  are  concerned. 
But  if  we  try  to  comprehend  the  content  of  new  ideas, 
or  if  we  try  to  explain  things  to  other  persons,  the  outward 
movements  play  a  very  important  part.  This  fact  has 
not  been  sufficiently  recognized  in  our  modern  instruction 
of  the  deaf.  Our  method  of  instruction  has  even  funda- 
mentally opposed  it  and  has  thus  barred  the  way  to  a 
true  recognition,  of  the  sign  language. 

♦Continued  from  the  March  number  of  the  Annals,  page  190. 
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It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  articulated  word  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  movement  of  expression  corresponding 
to  the  process  of  thought  occurrence.  The  word  indeed 
requires  physical  movements,  but  these  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  act  of  perception  and  the  conscious  combina- 
tions of  conceptions.  We  must,  therefore,  not  think  of 
having  the  speech  movements  take  the  place  of  the  outer 
movements  connected  with  the  processes  of  thought. 
The  pure  oral  method  has  made  this  mistake  in  laying 
down  the  doctrine  that  the  word  must  be  "  directly '^ 
associated  with  the  "thing."  Let  us  assume  this  so-called 
thing  to  be  an  individual  object,  a  table  for  instance; 
then  it  must  be  apparent  to  one  who  looks  more  profoundly 
into  the  matter,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  that 
we  have  actually  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  object,  the 
individual  table,  but  with  a  thought  picture  conforming 
with  this  reality,  therefore,  logically  viewed,  with  the  idea. 
Only  with  this  can  the  word  be  associated;  only  its  content 
and  its  picture  is  the  "bearer"  of  the  word.  But  the 
thought  process  actually  includes  those  movements  which 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  comprehension  of  the  thing;  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  excluded;  and  consequently  the  sign 
language,  being  based  upon  these  movements,  cannot  be 
excluded. 

After  the  psychological  character  of  the  comprehension 
of  an  idea  has  thus  become  clear  to  us,  let  us  consider  the 
more  logical  side  of  the  idea. 

Traditional  logic  formerly  strove  to  separate  the  content 
of  an  idea  from  its  extent.  Under  the  content  of  an  idea, 
as  is  known,  were  understood  the  so-called  "essential" 
characteristics;  under  the  extent  the  "individual  things" 
which  the  idea  is  supposed  to  contain.  This  theory  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  time,  as  above  stated,  but  its  insufficiency 
finally  led  to  its  abandonment.  One  could  not  for  all 
time  push  aside  all  the  certainties  which  wore  not  nuin- 
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bered  among  the  essentials;  they,  too,  have  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  "law  of  life/'  Whatever  the  existence  of 
a  thing  requires  and  furthers  is  essential  to  that  thing, 
belongs  to  its  idea.  Consequently  the  difference  between 
essential  and  non-essential  characteristics  in  the  sense 
of  traditional  logic  has  passed  away,  and  this  is  a  matter 
of  some  moment  in  the  comprehension  of  the  mental  and 
linguistic  development  of  the  deaf-mute.  The  old  preju- 
dices regarding  the  ability  of  the  deaf  to  form  ideas 
have  thus  lost  their  foundation.  On  the  other  hand  the 
fact  has  been  recognized  that  it  was  an  error  in  logic  to 
include  "individual  things"  in  the  extent  of  an  idea;  the 
relation  of  an  idea  to  reality  has  had  to  find  expression  in 
some  other  manner. 

An  important  step  in  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  idea  was  made  by  Alois  Riehl,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Berlin,  when  he  differentiated  between  the  content, 
extent,  and  import  of  ideas.  He  maintained  that  "ideas 
cannot  be  subordinated  to  things  but  always  to  other  ideas. '  '* 

Now  the  import  of  the  idea  was  sharply  differentiated 
from  its  content  and  extent,  since,  according  to  Riehl, 
the  import  was  numerically,  that  is,  as  regards  the  number 
of  objects  and  cases,  not  at  all  considered;  he  attributed 
to  it  no  influence  upon  the  content  (the  parts  of  the  idea) 
nor  upon  the  extent.  "The  import  of  an  idea,"  writes 
C.  von  Brockdorff  in  explaining  Riehrs  theory,  "  may  even 
disappear  without  affecting  the  existence  of  the  idea," 
It  would  not  affect  our  idea  of  the  lion,  for  instance,  if 
any  number  of  lions  were  exterminated,  if  whole  families 
were  destroyed;  or,  to  take  another  example,  if  all  the 

♦In  his  "Beitrage  zur  Logik"  Riehl  writes:  "The  objects  to  which 
the  idea  in  question  might  be  applied  never  belong  to  the  extent  of 
an  idea  (these  rather  form  its  import);  but  only  the  ideas  subordinate 
to  it,  into  which  it  then  passes  as  part  of  the  content."  See  "  Beitrage 
zur  Logik/'  Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Philosophic,  vol. 
xvi,  p.,  139. 
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countries  on  earth  became  democratic  republics,  this  would 
not  change  our  idea  of  a  prince  or  of  a  nobleman. f 

Satisfactory  as  RiehFs  theory  is  for  the  nature  of  the 
idea,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  depends  on  the 
necessary  inner  connection  of  the  content,  extent,  and 
import  of  ideas.  With  this  knowledge  we  approach  the 
real  nature  of  the  idea  on  its  logical  side. 

It  is  the  undisputed  merit  of  the  philosopher  Cay  von 
BrockdorfF  that  he  developed  the  above-mentioned  doc- 
trine of  his  master  and  brought  it  to  its  true  conclusion. 
With  his  acute  intellect  he  recognized  that  we  must  not 
place  the  content,  extent,  and  import  of  ideas  in  opposition 
to  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  accept  a  fundamental 
opposition  among  them;  on  the  contrary  he  teaches  us 
to  recognize  that  each  is  connected  with  the  other  and 
that  each  must  be  thought  of  in  the  other.  Accordingly 
there  exist  identities  in  the  nature  of  the  content,  the 
extent,  and  the  unport.  The  extent  belongs  to  the  con- 
tent and  the  same  must  be  said  in  another  sense  of  the 
import  also. 

Let  us  first  regard  the  relation  between  the  content 

and  the  extent.     Von  Brockdorff  says:  "We  do  not  think 

of  the  content  separated  from  the  extent."     But  as  we 

still  distinguish  the  content  from  the  extent,  wo  must 

aslc:  "To  what  purpose  or  for  what  reason  do  we  do  this?  " 

Under  the  content  of  an  idea  we  understand  the  regular 

ports,  the  individual  relations,  which  arrange  themselves 

io  us  through  the  recognition  of  individual  things  and 

individual  cases:  "the  unity  in  the  individuality'^  includes 

tVie  true  parts  of  the  idea.     The  definition  describes  in 

sign  or  verbal  expression  only  what  the  idea  contains. 

'When  we  speak  of  the  extent  of  an  idea,  we  think  of  all 

the  subordinate  ideas  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  zoological 

tSee  C.  von  Brockdorff,  "  Die  philosophischen  Anfangsgrunde  der 
Fsychologie/'  page  xxvi. 
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classification,  the  tetrabranchiata  are  subordinate  to  the 
cephalopoda),  which  appear  in  our  mind  as  soon  as  we 
more  closely  approach  the  recognition  of  the  conceived 
unity.  It  nmst  now  be  evident  that  the  extent  is  thought 
of  at  the  same  time  with  the  content.  For  all  classifica- 
tion presupposes  the  knowledge  of  the  content,  and  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  comparisons  in  content.  If  the 
extent  of  the  ideas  arranged  in  the  form  of  pyramids  owes 
its  position  in  the  arrangement  to  the  content,  it  is  nothing 
else  than  the  observation  of  the  content.  The  purpose  of 
the  separation  of  the  content  from  the  extent  is  psychologi- 
cally evident,  when  we  consider  that  we  cannot  actually 
overlook  the  many  single  elements  of  the  conception, 
that  we  are  everywhere  constantly  comparing  and  never 
stop  at  a  single  individuality,  that  we  moreover  always 
ask  regarding  the  purpose  and  the  reciprocal  action  of 
things.  From  these  circumstances  in  all  occurrences  we 
first  comprehend  "the  general  form  of  the  occurrence" 
(signs!)  and  in  the  objects  the  characteristic  form,  the 
"type"  of  the  things  perceived  (signs!).  If  we  picture 
to  ourselves  the  idea,  there  generally  first  appears  to  us 
the  general  form  in  which  we  thought  of  the  idea,  but  we 
do  nothing  else  with  it  than  take  the  path  from  the  uni- 
versality to  the  individualities.  If  we  study  out  the  idea 
we  do  not  stop  at  the  parts  of  the  content;  we  pass  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  subordinate  ideas.  Thought,  however, 
generally  proceeds  rapidly,  pictures  crowd  each  other; 
therefore  we  content  ourselves  with  a  general  fonnula, 
which  briefly  characterizes  the  process  of  thought,  but 
points  out  in  "implicit  form"  everything  signified  by  the 
content  and  extent.  For  this  reason  the  regular  parts 
of  ideas  (popularly  but  wrongly  called  "essential"  char- 
acteristics) always  appear  in  the  foreground  of  the  con- 
sciousness and  of  concept ive  thought;  they  have,  therefore, 
secured  the   highest   consideration   and   everything  else 
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has  been  overlooked.  "  The  true  idea,  however,  Is  nothing 
else  than  the  full  truth  about  an  object."  Thus  the 
distinction  made  by  traditional  logic  betwec^n  the  essential 
and  non-essential  characteristics  of  an  idea  is  finally  dis- 
missed, being  robbed  of  its  fundamental  character. 

As  the  outward  sign  for  the  above  mentioned  ''general 
form"  of  conceptive  thought,  and  for  the  "type"  of  the 
thing  perceived,  verbal  language   has  created  the  unyrd, 
wrhile  for  the  many  single  ideas  it  has  created  single  words. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  word  appears  as  something 
foreign  to  the  act  of  perception  and  thought,  except  words 
of  onoraatopoetic  character,  and  these  take  a  subordinate 
part  in  the   languages  of  culture.    In  the  enunciation 
of  the  articulate  word  we  perform  different  movements 
from  those  performed  in  the  act  of  thinking.     We  there 
try  to  produce  sound  and  tone,  and  only  the  acoustic 
result  becomes  a  language  sign.    The  word  is  therefore 
only  an  indirect  sign  of  the  idea;  the  natural  sign  on  the 
other  hand  grows  directly  out  of  the  immediate  act  of 
perception,  out  of  the  general  process  of  thought,  out  of  the 
whole  concentration  of  our  attention.     The  relation  be- 
tween verbal  language  and  sign  language  will  be  considered 
further  in  the  following  chapters;  in  the  meantime  we  will 
continue  our  observations  regarding  the  true  nature  of 
the  idea. 

In  a  beautiful  picture  C.  von  Brockdorff  explains  to 

us  the  relation  of  word,  idea,  and  definition.     He  writes: 

"If  an  admiral  is  on  board  his  flag-ship,  a  flag  is  hoisted 

as  a  sign  of  his  presence.     This  flag  is  saIut<Ml  even  if  the 

admiral  is  not  to  te  seen.     Ho  may  remain  below  deck, 

but  it  is  known  that  from  his  ship  the  whole  fleet  is  direct(Hl. 

The  flag  is  therefore  a  sign  or  representative  of  him  who 

carries  it.    Thus  the  name  of  an  idea  is  the  representative 

of  the  definition.    The  definition  may,  so  to  speak,  remain 

below  deck;  i,  c,  it  need  not  continually  be  expressed; 
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we  salute  the  idea!  We  understand  what  it  signifies. 
But  in  the  beginning  the  idea  must  be  expressed,  that  is, 
defined* 

Now  how  is  the  import  connected  with  the  content? 

We  know  that  the  ideas  are  not  the  real  things  and 
occurrences  themselves,  but  that  the  latter  constitute  the 
import  of  the  former.  But  we  are  also  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  reality  must  form  the  basis  of  all  our  comprehen- 
sion and  that  in  our  ideas  we  must  come  into  contact  with 
reality.  C.  von  Brockdorff  thus  expresses  this:  **We 
do  not  disconnect  our  ideas  (in  content  and  extent)  from 
the  conception  of  reality.  The  idea  includes  its  own  im- 
port.''  Even  the  numerical  extent  of  the  import  is  in 
reality  not  of  inconsequence  to  the  legitimate  content 
of  the  idea.  The  number  of  individuals,  for  instance, 
of  a  species  of  animals  is  from  the  beginning  of  great 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  species,  therefore 
for  the  formation  of  its  "law  of  life,''  and  consequently 
also  for  the  recognizable  content  of  the  idea.  "Thus  as 
far  as  the  individual  things  are  presented  in  their  necessary 
connection  and  are  taken  as  causes  in  one  case  and  as 
results  in  another,  they  are  parts  of  the  content  of  the  idea, 
which  is  again  divided  into  subordinate  ideas  by  grouping 
the  individual  differences.'*  From  this  it  is  apparent  that 
the  import  cannot  be  detached  or  removed  in  thought  from 
the  idea. 

Pedagogy  has  long  regarded  ideas  as  objects  of  learning 
in  the  narrower  sense;  ideas  were  to  be  learned  like  the 
A  B  C,  or  the  multiplication  table.  "Formalism"  and 
"verbalism"  exerted  their  powerful  influence;  but  where 
anything  was  to  be  learned  under  the  pressure  of  these 
influences,  the  labor  of  teaching  and  learning  proceeded 
unnaturally  and  fruitlessly.    The  idea  is  not  a  mere  pattern 

*See  Dr.  Baron  von  Brockdorff,  ''Die  philoeophischen  Anfangs- 
grOnde  der  Psychologie,"  p.   xxiii. 
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or  dead  formula,  but  bears  the  character  of  organic,  natural 
development.  It  therefore  always  requires  considerable 
time  to  impress  iteelf  upon  the  mind  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness and  acuteness.  Ideas,  even  as  we  use  them  in  daily 
life,  do  not  always  present  themselv(?s  clearly  and  with 
lightning-like  rapidity:  the  mind  often  requires  a  long 
time  to  grasp  them  clearly.  And  even  when  a  person 
appKes  them  correctly  and  readily,  he  cannot  generally 
meet  the  demand  of  scientific  logic,  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
define  them.  A  definition,  even  if  only  partly  correct, 
always  requires  high  mental  and  linguistic  culture.  A 
child  and  a  common  man  of  the  people  therefore  nearly 
always  fail  when  they  try  to  explain  their  ideas  in  a 
"scholastic"  manner.  Still  they  have  sufficient  mastery 
of  the  ideas  of  every-day  life;  otherwise  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  advantageous  living  together  would  be 
impofisible. 

People  differ  in  the  degree  of  mental  acuteness  that 
they  display  in  the  observation  and  combination  of  things 
observed;  they  differ  also  in  age,  grade  of  intelligence, 
and  sphere  of  interest.  How  different  are  the  single  circum- 
stimces  and  experiences  under  which  different  individual 
persons  get  their  ideas!  In  this  regard  one  may  say 
different  people  have  different  ideas — each  one  has  and 
lives  in  his  own  world.  I  cannot  directly  determine 
whether  a  given  expression  conveys  to  another  person 
the  same  content  that  it  does  to  me.  The  only  thing 
possible  for  me  to  do  is  to  present  the  idea  in  signs  or  words 
that  may  give  him  points  of  direction  for  his  thoughts  and 
permit  him  to  compare  the  expressions  of  his  mental  move- 
ments with  those  of  my  own.  Still  there  must  be  a  unity 
on  the  basis  of  which  we  may  reciprocally  understand 
and  comprehend  each  other.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  our 
mind,  in  the  regular  character  of  the  idea.  We  expect  of 
our  fellow  men  the  same  psychical  and  physical  powers 
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that  we  find  in  ourselves;  we  therefore  assume  that  they 
are  mentally  and  physically  influenced  by  the  outer  world 
in  the  same  manner  as  we,  that  they  acquire  ideas  in  the 
same  way  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  And  we 
do  not  err  in  this  supposition,  for  in  the  ideas  resulting  from 
our  daily  experience,  there  prevails  in  general  sufficient 
harmony  among  great  and  small.  Life  takes  every  one 
into  its  school;  everybody  learns  to  comprehend  '^what 
is  required  for  the  sustenance  and  need  of  the  body.^' 
The  conceptions  of  these  things,  the  thinking  of  the  ideas, 
and  the  consciousness  of  attendant  emotions,  arouse  in 
us  "life  processes"  in  which  mental  development  takes 
place.  It  is  in  the  mastery  of  this  frequently  disregarded 
but  eminently  important  law  of  life  that  everybody  wins 
his  first  spurs  as  a  knight  of  the  intellect.  Here  the  ideas 
are  really  experienced. 

In  this  field  of  experience  the  deaf-nmte  also  is  at  home. 
He  views  things  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  and  proceeds 
in  their  perceptive  comprehension  in  accordance  with  the 
same  laws. 

From  the  number  of  movements  which  the  process  of 
observation  and  thought  requires,  he  either  selects  one  or 
unifies  several,  and  thus  forms  a  language  sign  for  the 
"general  form"  of  the  idea.  Even  where  he  clings  with 
his  signs  to  the  external  and  apparently  secondary  things, 
his  thought  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  true  content  of 
the  idea,  since  the  parts  of  the  extent  belong  to  the  content 
of  the  idea.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  human  thought  to 
select  certain  elements  of  the  idea  as  a  sign  to  represent 
the  whole.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  mind  in  this  selection 
always  hits  upon  the  right  thing,  and  therefore  thinks 
and  designates  the  one  that  is  logically  most  important; 
for  the  degree  of  mental  acuteness,  practice  in  thinking, 
even  accident,  here  play  a  part.  But  if  the  deaf-mute 
by  his  signs  in  many  cases  designates  not  parts  of  the  in- 
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tuitive  conception,  but  results,  or  even  the  purpose  of  things, 
it  is  a  proof  that  he  thinks  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  human  mind.  One  need  only  ask  little  deaf  children 
how  they  designate  the  objects  of  use  in  their  daily  life; 
almost  invariably  they  will  describe  them  in  signs  which 
express  the  purpose  or  the  result  of  a  thing.  They  thus 
demonstrate  that  they  grasp  the  nature  of  things,  that 
they  think,  that  they  comprehend. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  sec  how  the  thought  of  the 
deaf-mute  was  formerly  judged.  But  this  much  may 
here  be  said:  All  the  talk  about  the  "sensuous"  and 
"illogical"  character  of  the  sign  language,  about  its  in- 
ability to  form  "free"  conceptions,  about  the  "mirror- 
like" thought  of  the  deaf-mute,  etc.,  is  shown  in  the  light 
of  the  "true  idea"  to  be  a  prejudice  or  a  mystical  view 
of  the  process  of  thought  and  speech. 

MATTHIAS  SCHNEIDER . 
Instructor  in  the  Brunswick  School, 

Brunswick^  Germany. 

[to  BE  CX)NTINUED.] 
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Occupations  of  Mankind. 

In  indicating  the  individual  following  any  occupation, 
make  the  sign  for  that  occupation  and  add  the  sign  for ''  -er," 
as  follows:  Bring  the  open  hands,  palms  near  the  body 
and  fingers  pointing  forward  but  inclined  toward  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  up  to  the  breast;  with 
the  palms  against  the  body,  press  them  downward,  indi- 
cating thus  the  individual. 

♦Copyright,  1909,  by  J.  Schuyler  Long.  Continued  from  the  March 
number  of  the  Annals,  page  160, 
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haw, — Hold  up  open  left  hand,  fingers  up,  pointing  the 
thumb  toward  you;  lift  up  the  forefinger  of  right  "C 
hand  and  throw  it  against  the  palm  of  the  left  near  the  end 
of  the  fingers;  strike  the  palm  this  way  several  times  but 
each  time  striking  it  lower  down.  For  '^lawyer"  add  sign 
above  described  for  '*-er/' 

Preach, — Hold  up  the  right  "  F^'  hand  above  the  shoulder 
slightly  forward  and  out;  in  this  position  throw  the  hand 
out  and  down,  toward  an  imaginary  audience.  For 
"preacher"  add  "-er.'' 

Teach. — Hold  up  "&"  jiands,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
head  opposite  the  temples;  push  them  outward,  opening 
them;  repeat  the  action  several  times.  "Teacher,"  add 
"-er." 

Lecture^  Orator. — Hold  up  the  open  hand  to  the  side 
and  front,  as  a  speaker  does  in  making  a  gesture;  bring  it 
down  diagonally  a  little  toward  the  other  side  and  repeat 
motion  several  times.     "Lecturer,"  add  "-er." 

Cook, — Place  right  hand  on  palm  of  left  and  turn  it  as 
if  it  were  a  pancake.     "Cook"  (one  who  cooks),  add  "-er." 

Baker. — Would  be  literally  "bread  maker;"  make  sign 
for  bread  by  holding  bent  left  hand  in  front;  with  the 
right  "B"  hand  used  as  knife,  make  act  of  cutting  across 
backs  of  fingers;  then  imitate  action  of  kneading,  and 
add  "-er." 

Carpenter  J  Cabinet-Maker. — Make  motion  of  planing  a 
board;  add  "-er." 

Printer. — Make  motion  of  printer  in  putting  type  into 
a  stick;  add  "-tT." 

Shoemaker. — Push  the  ends  of  the  forefingers  of  "G" 
hands  toward  each  other  as  if  they  were  awls  forced  through 
a  piece  of  leather;  bend  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  draw 
them  away  from  each  other  as  if  they  were  drawing  back 
the  thread.    Or, 

(2)  Make  sign  for  "shoe,"  thus:  Push  right  "&"  hand 
into  the  partly  closed  left  hand,  and  sign  for  "maker." 
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T&ifor.— Make  motion  of  sewing  and  add  '*-er." 

Dressmaker, — Sign  first  for  "female;"  then  rub  the 
hands  lightly  downward  against  the  body  several  times, 
indicating  its  covering,  for  "dress;"  then  add  sign  for 
"maker." 

Merchant, — "Seller."  Indicate  the  kind  of  merchant 
by  sign  for  what  he  sells  and  add  "seller."  Thus,  grocery- 
man  is  literally  "  sugar  seller  "  or  "  seller  of  sugar,  food,  etc." 

jBuiW.— Build  up  the  hands  by  placing  the  palm  of  one 
on  back  of  other,  like  laying  bricks,  repeating  the  motion 
with  each  hand  alternately  several  times,  raising  them 
during  the  action. 

Artist, — Sign  for  "draw;"  using  the  hand  as  a  rest 
and  the  little  finger  as  a  brush,  make  motion  of  drawing, 
then  add  "-er."     Or, 

(2)  Using  both  little  fingers  as  brushes,  holding  them 
opposite,  make  motion  (in  the  air)  of  drawing,  adding 
"-er." 

Farmer, — Sign  for  "farm,"  i,  e,,  bring  the  left  arm  up 
against  the  breast,  or  a  few  inches  from  it,  so  the  "A" 
hand  rests  near  left  shoulder.     Add  "-er." 

Blacksmith. — Pound  the  forefinger  of  the  left  "G" 
hand  with  the  right  "S"   (little  finger  end);  add  "-er." 

Doctor. — Place  the  forefinger  of  "D"  right  hand  on  the 
pulse  of  left  hand  and  add  "-er." 

iVurs6.--Same,  but  use  "N"  instead  of  "D." 

Surveyor. — Hold  the  hands  as  if  they  were  adjusting 
a  surveyor's  instrument  in  front  of  you;  make  motion 
of  sighting  and  measuring  along;  add  "-er." 

Secretary. — Reach  up  the  hand  as  if  to  take  an  imaginary 
pen  from  behind  the  ear;  bring  it  down  and  make  nK)tion 

of  writing;  add  "-er." 
Treo^rer. — Sign  "money  keeper." 
President. — Reach   the   "C"   hands   up   at   either  side 

of  the  head  and  grasp  imaginary  horns,  carrying  both 
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"S"  hands  out  simultaneously;  then  sign  "rule  over" 
thus:  bring  left  hand  down,  thumb  toward  the  breast; 
open  the  right  hand  and  reach  it  out  and  pass  it  over  the 
left  arm  in  a  semicircle  from  right  to  left. 

Vice-President, — Make  sign  for  "president"  and  then 
"second" — holding  right  "V"  hand  partly  upward  and 
twisting  the  hand  half  around. 

Governor, — ^The  end  of  the  forefinger  of  "G"  hand  is 
placed  against  the  temple;  withdraw  it,  describe  a  small 
circle  in  the  air,  and  place  end  again  on  temple ;  next  pass 
right  hand  over  left,  etc.,  ag  in  "president." 

Soldier, — Hold  the  "A"  hands  at  one  side  one  above 
the  other  as  in  holding  a  gun,  soldier-like,  against  the  side. 

Captain,  or  Officer  in  general. — Place  the  hand  upon 
the  shoulder,  thus  indicating  the  shoulder  straps  or  epaulets. 

Army, — Sign  for  soldier  and  then  for  "class,"  i,  e.,  bring 
the  "C"  hands  out  and  draw  them  toward  each  other 
to  a  central  point. 

Robber. — Draw  the  "N"  hands  (fingers)  across  the 
upper  lip,  from  centre  to  side  (one  on  either  side)  and 
add  "-er." 

King, — Place  the  right  "K"  hand  just  below  the  left 
shoulder,  then  carry  it  down  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  near  the  waist;  add  "rule  over,*''  to  this  sign  add 
"country"  and  we  have  "kingdom." 

Queen, — Same  with  right  "Q"  hand. 

Emperor. — Same  with  right  "E"  hand. 

Note:  In  all  of  the  last  three,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
all  persons  exercising  power  of  authority,  it  is  more  correct 
to  add  "rule"  as  below. 

RulCj  Exercise  authority  over. — Hold  the  hands  forward 
as  if  holding  lines;  pull  first  one  and  then  the  other; 
bring  the  left  open  hand,  palm  down,  toward  the  right 
and  against  the  breast  and  at  the  same  time  extend  the 
right  open  hand,  palm  down,  straight  out  and  around  to- 
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ward  the  left,  describing  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the  body 
from  right  to  left,  as  in  latter  part  of  the  sign  for 
"president/' 

Superintendent,  Foreman  (the  person  exercising  control). — 
Make  sign  for  male,  then  follow  with  last  part  of  sign  as 
above,  bringing  the  left  hand  in  and  the  right  out  and  over. 

Adjectives  and  Abstract  Nouns. 

Note:  In  the  sign  there  is  no  distinguishing  difference, 
as  a  rule,  between  the  adjective  and  the  abstract  noun. 
WTiether  one  or  the  other  is  meant  is  determined  by  the 
context  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  used.  Com- 
parison is  indicated  by  following  the  sign  for  the  adjective 
by  a  sign  indicating  the  degree,  without  any  pause,  thus: 
For  the  comparative  ("-er"),  draw  the  "A"  hand  out 
toward  the  right  side  in  front,  raising  it  with  a  slight 
jerking  motion  to  the  height  of  the  shoulder.  For  the 
superlative  ("-est")  make  the  same  motion  but  carry  the 
hand  higher  to  a  level  just  above  the  head.  For  example, 
in  making  the  sign  for  "better"  the  end  of  the  open  hand 
is  placed  against  the  mouth  and  the  sign  for  "good"  is 
made,  but  before  quite  finishing  it  the  "A"  hand  is  brought 
up  the  side  as  indicated  so  that  there  is  no  stop  made, 
the  whole  movement  appearing  as  one  sign.  To  make 
"than,"  bring  the  right  hand  from  the  sign  of  the  adjective 
and  degree  quickly  downward,  palm  down,  past  the  left 
open  hand,  held  vertically  edgewise,  pointing  outward. 

Good. — Place  the  end  of  the  palm  against  the  mouth; 
then  bring  it  down  against  the  open  left  hand  so  the  back 
of  the  right  hand  rests  in  the  palm  of  the  left.  In  common 
use  the  latter  part  of  the  sign  is  omitted  and  the  hand  is 
simply  thrown  forward  from  the  mouth. 

Bad. — Same  position  of  the  hand  as  in  "good;"  in  bring- 
ing the  hand  away  draw  it  slightly  toward  the  right,  turn 
it  palm  down  and  throw  the  hand  downward. 
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Old. — Place  the  "S"  hand  against  the  end  of  the  chin 
and  with  a  shaking  or  trembling  motion  pull  it  down- 
ward, as  if  pulling  an  bnaginary  beard. 

Young. — With  the  open  hands  in  front  on  a  level  with 
the  waist-line,  palms  toward  self,  make  a  brushing  motion 
with  the  ends  of  the  hands  against  the  body,  upward, 
carrying  them  on  away  from  the  body.  Repeat  several 
times. 

Long. — Placing  the  forefinger  of  the  right  '*G"  hand 
lengthwise  near  the  wrist  of  the  extended  left  arm,  draw- 
it  up  the  full  length  of  the  arm  to  the  shoulder. 

Short. — Holding  the  "G"  hands  in  front  and  elbows 
resting  against  the  sides,  bring  the  forefingers  toward  each 
other.    Or, 

(2)  Place  the  finger  of  the  right  "H"  hand  edgewise 
upon  the  fingers  of  the  left  '*H"  hand,  near  the  latter's 
knuckles;  move  the  right  fingers  toward  the  end  of  the  left. 

Enough. — Hold  out  the  left  '*S''  hand  and  across  the 
top  pass  the  palm  of  the  open  right  hand,  making  the 
motion  outward. 

Plenty. — Repeat  the  sign  for  "enough"  several  times 
successively  and  to  make  it  more  emphatic  add  '*much.'' 

Full. — Hold  out  the  left  '^0'^  hand  and  pass  the  palm 
of  the  open  right  hand  over  it,  making  the  motion  from 
right  to  left. 

Strong. — Hold  out  the  '^S''  hands  to  the  front  from 
the  side;  moving  them  slightly  to  one  side,  describe  a 
small  arc  or  circle,  making  a  show  of  using  considerable 
force.  The  motion  is  something  like  slinging  a  sledge 
hammer. 

Note:  The  sign  for  "strong"  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  for  "can;"  in  the  latter  no  circular  motion  is  given 
the  hands  but  they  are  brought  straight  down. 

Weak. — Place  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  "V"  hand  in 
the  palm  of  the  open  left  hand;  push  the  right  hand 
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against  the  palm  so  that  the  fingers  bend  and  the  hand 
falls  against  the  palm. 

Clear,  Plain. — Bring  the  "&''  hands  in  front,  pointing 
out,  so  that  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  touch  at  a  common 
point;  move  the  hands  outward  and  apart  while  the  fingers 
are  separated,   bringing  the  hands  to  position  of  "5/' 

Obscure  (hard  to  understand  or  make  out  ). — Place  the 
"5''  hands  palm  to  palm;  pass  the  right  across  the  left 
and  back  several  times. 

Soft. — Hold  out  both  "5'^  hands  with  the  fingers  and 
thumb  bent  slightly  toward  each  other;  bring  both  hands 
to  position  of  "&,^^  as  if  pressing  something  soft  in  your 
hand. 

Hard. — Strike  the  back  of  the  left  fist  with  the  back 
of  the  right.    Or, 

(2)  Strike  the  back  of  the  left  fist  with  the  fingers  of 
the  "H'^  hand  bent  almost  double,  striking  the  middle 
joint  of  the  middle  finger  on  the  back  of  the  fist. 

Note:  The  latter  sign  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
"hard  case,*'  or  a  "hardened  sinner,^^  when  made  once 
and  with  considerable  force.  By  touching  the  heart 
with  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  open  hand  and  then 
making  sign  for  "hanr^  is  indicated  one  without  feeling, 
"hard  hearted.^^ 

Difficult  (hard  to  perform). — Place  the  "S'^  hands  one 
above  the  other;  then  circle  one  around  the  other, moving 
both  at  the  same  time,  the  motion  being  outward  and 
down  (not  from  side  to  side).  Make  a  show  of  some  effort 
in  moving  the  hands. 

Easy. — Hold  out  the  left  bent  hand,  fingers  pointing 
toward  the  right  and  slightly  up;  with  the  open  right  hand, 
brush  lightly  against  the  back  of  fingers,  carrying  the 
right  hand  upward  and  beyond  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

Poor. — Holding  the  left  arm  over  against  the  body  in 
front,  grasp  the  under  part  of  the  sleeve  with  the  right 
hand  and  pull  it  down  once  or  twice. 
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Rich. — Place  the  '*&"  hand,  back  down,  in  the  palm 
of  the  open  left  hand,  as  in  the  sign  for  "money;"  lift 
and  let  fall  again  once  or  twice  and  then  draw  it  up,  opening 
the  hand  and  separating  the  fingers  somewhat,  indicating 
'*much  money." 

PooTf  Lean. — Place  the  thumb  on  one  side  of  the  face 
and  the  forefinger  on  the  other;  draw  them  downward 
and  draw  in  the  sides  of  the  cheeks. 

Fat. — Hold  the  '*5"  hands,  with  fingers  slightly  bent  in, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  as  you  pufT  out  the 
cheeks,  draw  the  hands  away  toward  the  sides. 

Cruely  Rude. — Hold  out  the  left  "G"  hand  with  the  back 
up;  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  '*G"  hand 
held  in  a  similar  position  but  farther  back,  strike  the  left 
forefinger  between  the  knuckle  and  the  middle  joint  and 
push  it  along  the  entire  distance  of  the  forefinger  and 
beyond;  at  the  same  time  draw  the  left  forefinger  back; 
repeat  this  operation  with  the  other  hand,  i.  e.,  left  against 
right,  and  make  the  motion  several  times,  using  the  hands 
alternately. 

Rou^h  (in  sense  of  rude  in  manner). — Pass  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  of  "5"  hand,  bent,  lengthwise  across  the  open 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  making  the  motion  outward  from 
the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  hand. 

Rough  (as  to  its  surface). — Holding  hands  at  right  angles, 
pass  the  end  of  the  right  hand  across  the  back  of  the  left, 
giving  it  a  waving  motion  as  if  it  were  passing  over  a 
rough  surface. 

Smooth. — Hold  the  ''&"  hands  out  and  rub  the  end  of 
the  thumb  against  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  drawing  the 
hands  a  little  away  from  each  othcT.  This  sign  also  indi- 
cates "of  fine  quality."     Or, 

(2)  First  draw  the  right  "G"  forefinger  across  the  length 
of  the  back  of  the  left  hand  (held  at  right  angles)  and 
then  follow  with  the  sign  as  above.     Or, 
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(3)  Draw  the  right  open  pahn,  turned  down,  across  the 
left  open  pahn  turned  up. 

Sharp  (a  sharp  edge). — Holdmg  the  open  left  hand  out, 
pass  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  "5"  hand 
(slightly  bent  further  in  than  the  other  fingers)  along  the 
lower  edge  as  if  feeling  its  keenness,  then  draw  away  the 
hand  quickly,  giving  it  a  twist  so  that  the  finger  comes 
to  point  downward. 

Sharpj  Shrewd, — Using  the  right  open  hand  as  a  whet- 
stone, make  motion  of  whetting  against  the  edge  of  the 
left  open  hand. 

Sharpj  Bright,  Intellectually  briUiant. — With  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  "5"  hand  bent  in,  place  the  end  against 
the  centre  of  the  forehead,  then  throw  it  off  with  a  twist, 
so  that  when  the  hand  comes  to  rest  the  fingers  point  out- 
ward. The  motion  is  similar  to  that  in  first  sign  for ''  sharp 
edge,"  but  the  sign  is  made  from  the  forehead  instead 
of  the  edge  of  the  hand. 

Dull  (as  to  edge). — Holding  the  left  open  hand  in  front, 
pahn  toward  self,  strike  the  bottom  edge  w4th  the  top 
edge  of  the  right  "B''  hand  brought  up  from  below. 

DuUj  Stupid. — Strike  the  forehead  with  the  fingers  of 
the  right  "A''  hand  at  the  middle  joints.     Or, 

(2)  Strike  the  end  of  the  left  open  hand,  in  front,  palm 
toward  self,  w^th  the  fingers  of  the  right  '*A"  hand.     Or, 

(3)  Hold  the  left  *'B"  hand  in  front,  palm  down;  place 
the  right  "C"  hand  so  the  thumb  is  directly  under  knuckle 
of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  and  the  "C  measures  the 
imaginary  thickness  of  the  skull;  move  the  hand  along 
to  the  end  of  the  forefinger,  keeping  it  still  in  the  same 
position. 

%-~Same  as  for  "shrewd.''     Or, 

(2)  Make  sign  for  "fox,''  i.  e.,  grasp  end  of  nose  with 
the  "F"  hand  and  wave  the  other  fihgers  of  the  hand; 
then  follow  with  sign  for  "same"  in  sense  of  "like,"  i.  e., 
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bring  the  "G"  hands  together  with  the  forefingers  extended 
parallel.     Or, 

(3)  A  slang  sign  often  used  is  to  make  the  sign  for  '*  ghost  '* 
in  a  peculiar  manner  and  very  quickly,  as  follows:  Make 
the  shape  of  '*  U^'  with  the  thumbs  and  forefingers,  extend- 
ing the  other  fingers;  place  the  right  hand  above  the 
other,  fingers  pointing  toward  self;  with  a  quick  motion 
draw  the  right  hand  upward  and  the  left  hand  down, 
and  while  doing  so  close  the  ends  of  the  forefingers  and 
thumbs.  This  sign  is  used  to  indicate  that  something  is 
done  "on  the  sly.*' 

Tall. — Hold  the  open  left  hand  pointing  up;  against 
the  palm  place  the  right  "G"  hand,  end  of  finger  pointing 
up;  push  the  right  hand  upward  the  length  of  the  left 
hand  and  beyond. 

Short  (in  stature). — Hold  the  right  bent  hand  out  at 
one  side  indicating  the  height  of  the  person  described 
(real  or  imaginary);  lower  and  raise  the  hand  two  or 
three  times. 

Note:  For  "short"  in  length,  see  preceding  pages; 
for  "short"  in  time,  see  under  "Measurements  of  Time.'' 

Brighty  Glistening  (as  to  condition). — Hold  the  "5"  hand 
out  till  the  ends  of  the  fingers  come  nearly  together;  draw 
the  hands  upward  and  outward  toward  the  side,  giving 
the  fingers  a  rapid  motion  like  that  made  when  playing 
a  piano.  The  idea  is  the  fingers  represent  scintillating 
beams  of  light.     Or, 

(2)  Using  one  hand  ("5"),  draw  it  upward  from  left 
to  right,  describing  a  semicircle,  and  give  it  a  waving  or 
twisting  motion  all  the  while. 

Brave,  Courageous. — Place  the  "A"  hands  on  either  side 
of  the  breast  so  that  they  are  just  below  the  shoulder; 
in  placing  them  there  first  leave  th(*  hand  somewhat  open 
and  as  you  reach  up  make  a  grasping  motion  against  the 
body;  move  the  hands  straight  out  from  the  shoulder 
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nearly  the  length  of  the  arms;  move  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  forward  the  least  bit. 

Cowardly f  Afraidj  Timid. — Hold  up  the  "5"  hands, 
with  palms  out,  as  if  to  ward  off  some  danger;  bring  the 
hands  back  toward  the  body  with  a  downward  motion 
and  draw  the  body  back  as  if  shrinking  from  imaginary 
danger. 

iflzy.— Throw  the  right  "L"  hand  against  the  left 
shoulder. 

/dfe.— Place  the  thumbs  of  the  "L"  hands  at  the  arm 
pit,  and  wave  the  fingers. 

IFife.— Place  the  open  hands  near  together,  palms 
toward  each  other,  and  then  draw  the  hands  apart. 

Narrow. — Place  the  open  hands  as  above,  but  farther 
apart,  and  then  draw  toward  each  other. 

WiM. — Make  sign  first  as  in  '*wide"  and  then  as  in 
"narrow,"  indicating  the  idea  of  size. 

Deep.-— With  the  "G"  finger  pointing  down  push  the 
hand  downward.  The  sign  is  sometimes  made  by  push- 
ing the  finger  down  between  the  middle  and  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand  held  out,  back  up. 

SkMv. — Hold  out  the  left  open  hand,  palm  up,  and 
above  it  hold  the  right  open  hand,  palm  down ;  push  the 
hands  toward  each  other,  draw  them  back,  and  repeat  the 
motion  several  times.     Or,  sign  ^^deep,  little." 

High.— Pointing  upward  the  forefinger  of  "G"  hand, 
raise  the  hand  to  some  height.  Or,  using  the  bent  hand, 
pointmg  the  fingers  out,  raise  the  hand,  and  as  the  length  of 
the  ann  is  reached  extend  the  hand. 

far.— Pointing  the  "G"  finger  outward,  move  the  hand 
slowly  out  the  full  length  of  the  arm.     Or, 

(2)  Place  the  "A"  hands  in  juxtaposition  so  the  middle 

joinis  touch  and  the  thumbs  point  toward  each  other, 

the  left  hand  resting  close  to  the  breast  and  the  other  a 

Jifctlein  front;  draw  the  right  hand  away  slowly  outward 

the  full  length  of  the  arm. 
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Mixed. — Place  the  bent  "5"  hands  one  above  the  other 
so  the  fingers  pomt  toward  each  other;  with  a  circular 
stirring  motion  move  the  right  hand  around  from  right 
to  left  and  the  left  from  left  to  right;  continue  the  motion 
until  the  hands  have  described  two  or  three  circles. 

Orderly,  Ready. — Extend  the  open  hands,  pointing 
outward,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  over  toward  the  left 
side;  lift  them  both  together  from  the  wrists,  move  toward 
the  right  a  little,  and  let  them  come  down  again;  repeat 
the  motion  until  the  hands  have  been  moved  over  to  the 
right  side. 

True,  Indeed. — Place  the  tip  edge  of  the  forefinger  of 
"G"  hand,  pointed  upward,  against  the  lips  and  move 
straight  forward  some  distance. 

False  (a  lie). — Move  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ''G'' 
hand,  held  lengthwise,  across  the  mouth  from  right  to 
left  with  finger  pointing  toward  the  left.    Or, 

(2)  Move  the  tip  of  the  finger  held  perpendicularly 
across  the  same  way.  This  indicates  a  less  heinous  false- 
hood, a  ''fib,"  or  softens  the  accusation,  and  is  used  in 
preference  to  "lie"  when  speaking  of  imitations  or  false 
material. 

Awful. — Hold  the  ''0"  hands  one  against  either  temple; 
throw  both  hands  simultaneously  forward  from  the  head, 
not  quite  arm^s  length,  opening  the  fingers  the  while, 
so  they  assume  position  of  "5"  at  the  end  of  the  sign. 
The  sign  may  be  made  with  one  hand  only. 

Fearful. — Place  the  ''F"  hands,  one  against  either  cheek, 
near  the  jaw;  move  them  slowly  to  the  temples  and 
finish  as  above  in  "awful." 

Dangerous. — Make  sign  for  "fearful"  and  follow  with 
"happen,"  i.  e.,  bring  hands  to  position  of  "G"  and  quickly 
drop  and  twist  them  inward  until  they  come  to  rest,  backs 
up,  parallel  and  pointing  outward. 

Careful  (exercising  watchfulness). — Place  the  "V" hands 
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one  resting  across  the  other,  the  left  pointing  outward 
and  the  right  pointing  toward  the  left;  raise  and  lower 
both  hands  together  slowly. 

Careless,  Heedless. — Hold  the  ''V*  hand  in  front  of  the 
forehead,  pointing  up;  move  back  and  forth  from  right 
to  left  and  left  to  right  several  times. 

Different. — Cross  the  ends  of  the  "G"  hands  pointing 
outward;  draw  the  fingers  and  hands  apart  toward  the 


Various  (different,  in  sense  of  many  kinds). — Use  the 
same  motion  but  while  drawing  the  hands  apart  give  the 
forefingers  a  vibrating,  up-and-down  motion. 

Curious. — ^Move  the  ''C"  hand  with  opening  toward 
the  left,  in  front  of  the  face,  describing  a  circle  from  right 
to  left. 

Funny f  Humorous. — Rub  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the 
"N"  hand  downward  along  the  end  of  the  nose,  holding 
the  pabn  side  down. 

Bi«j.— Make  the  sign  for  work,  i.  e.,  strike  the  top  of 
the  left  wrist  with  the  under  side  of  the  right  wrist,  hold- 
ing the  hands  in  position  of  "S,*'  and  add  sign  of  '* action. '* 

Adimj  Active.  —  Place  the  bent  hands  with  fingers 
pointing  down,  in  front  out  from  the  sides;  draw  them 
apart  toward  the  sides  and  again  bring  them  near;  repeat 
the  motion  rather  rapidly. 

?erled. — Hold  the  left  ''P"  hand  pointing  up;  strike 

0 

tip  of  the  middle  finger  with  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  of 
right  "P"  hand.     It  is  like  throwing  the  "P's"  together. 

Cmedj  Exact. — Holding  the  left  '*G"  hand  pointing 
out,  the  ''G"  up,  strike  it  on  the  top  with  the  right  '*G" 
hand  held  in  a  similar  position. 

khne. — Move  the  ^*G''  hand,  with  the  back  outward, 
and  the  finger  pointing  upward,  straight  out  from  the  front 
and  while  doing  so  give  it  a  zigzag  motion  from  side  to 
side. 
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Lonesome,  Lonely. — Draw  the  forefinger  of  the  "G" 
hand,  held  perpendicular,  its  length  downward,  across 
the  mouth;  then  follow  with  the  sign  for  "alone''  as  above. 

FaMy  Quick,  Rapid. — Make  the  motion  as  in  shooting 
a  marble  except  that  you  hold  the  end  of  the  thumb 
directly  on  the  end  of  the  forefinger.     Or, 

(2)  Extend  the  left  oj)en  hand  pointing  edgewise  out- 
ward ;  with  a  quick  motion  bring  the  right  hand  up  along- 
side and,  pushing  it  straight  out,  strike  the  hands  palm 
to  palm,  pushing  the  right  hand  on  out  beyond  the  end 
of  the  left  and  drawing  the  left  well  back. 

Slow. — Draw  the  right  hand  slowly  down  the  back 
of  the  left,  held  out  and  turned  slightly  upward. 

iVo6te.— Strike  the  heart  with  the  right  ''N'^  hand, 
palm  against  the  body.  It  is  usual  to  give  something  of 
a  flourish  to  the  hand  as  it  is  brought  up  to  the  position 
against  the  heart. 

Low,  Base. — Let  the  "A"  hand  drop  in  stages,  holding 
it  out  in  front  from  the  side. 

High,  Prominent. — Holding  the  "A^^  hand  out  in  front 
from  the  side,  slowly  lift  it  to  a  height  above  the  head. 

Polite,  Courteous. — Strike  the  breast  with  the  thumb 
of  the  '^5"  hand,  all  the  fingers  pointing  upward;  repeat 
the  motion  several  times. 

Fine. — With  the  "5'^  hand  held  somewhat  farther  out, 
bring  back  and  strike  the  breast  once  as  above,  but  more 
forcibly;  or,  as  in  "nice,^^  pass  palm  of  right  hand  over 
left  palm  outward. 

Magnificent. — Place  the  '*5''  hands  pointing  outward 
with  thumbs  against  the  body  just  above  the  waist  line 
and  one  hand  on  eith(T  side;  draw  the  hands  up  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  shoulders  and  then  let  them  fall  away; 
while  the  hands  are  moving  upward  give  the  fingers  a 
vibrating  motion.  The  sign  may  be  made  with  one  hand 
only. 
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Right.— Hold  out  the  open  left  hand,  pahn  up;  diagonally 
across  the  pahn  push  the  right  open  hand  with  edge  touch- 
ing the  palm.    The  sign  may  be  made  straight  across. 

Wrang. — Push  the  hand  across  as  above  but  in  a  zig- 
zag way  instead  of  in  a  straight  line. 

Justj  Fair. — From  a  position  toward  each  side,  bring 
the  extended  "O"  hands  together  so  the  thumbs  anci 
fingers  touch. 

''Good  Enough;'  ''Goody.''— Holding  the  closed  "0" 
hands  perpendicular,  strike  the  ''O's''  together  several 
times  with  some  vindictiveness. 

Vnjustj  Unfair. — Hold  the  hands  in  position  as  in  above 
when  the  hands  are  brought  together;  raise  the  right 
hand  and  bring  it  down  forcibly  so  that  the  "0'^  of  the 
right  hand  strikes  against  the  "0"  of  the  left. 

Fair  (in  the  sens^  of  good  to  a  moderate  degree). — First 
make  the  sign  for  good,  then  bring  the  open  hands  out 
toward  the  side  from  a  position  in  front,  as  follows:  let 
tiie  hands  come  up  edgewise  and  gradually  turn  them 
with  palms  up  and  give  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 
Or,  make  sign  for  "medium,^'  as  explained  below. 

Worth. — Holding  the  extended  '^0"  hands  out  in  front, 
somewhat  down,  bring  them  up  together  in  front  as  in 
"just",  but  note  that  they  are  brought  from  a  lower  posi- 

« 

tion  and  gradually  approach  each  other  and  not  from  the 
sides  straight  together  as  in  "just." 

Worthless. — Sign  for  "worth,"  then  follow  with  turning 
the  hands  apart,  and  dropping  them.     Or, 

(2)  Strike  the  closed  "0"  hands  together  several  times, 
bringing  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  as  closed  together, 
then  draw  the  hands  apart.  Or,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
sign  open  the  hands  quickly,  draw  the  right  hand  above 
the  left,  and  strike  the  palm  of  the  left  with  the  back  of 
right  and  let  the  hands  then  fall  apart. 

Valuable. — Sometimes  expressed  by  the  sign  for  "worth," 
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but  it  is  more  correct  to  add  sign  for  "  money  "  and  '*  much/' 
made  as  follows:  Money — Strike  the  palm  of  the  open  left 
hand  with  the  back  of  the  right  '*&''  hand  several  times. 
For  Mtich — Draw  the  right  hand  away,  turning  it  until 
the  palms  are  toward  each  other,  and  continue  to  draw 
the  hantls  away  from  each  other. 

Nice,  Clean,  Pure, — Place  the  right  open  hand  upon 
the  open  left,  crosswise  and  palm  to  palm,  and  letting 
the  right  hand  rest  near  the  ball  of  the  thumb;  pass  the 
right  hand  along  the  length  of  the  left.  When  made  in 
connection  with  '^ghosf  or  sacred  subjects  this  sign 
means  "//oZi/." 

Dirttjj  Nasty. — Place  the  back  of  the  "4"  hand  under 
the  chin  and  wiggle  or  wave  the  fingers. 

Pretty y  Beautiful. — Place  the  right  "5''  hand  before  the 
face;  while  the  hand  describes  a  smajl  circle,  close  the 
fingers  and  thumb  till  the  hand  has  assumed  the  ^'&'' 
position,  when  finishing  the  circle.  The  fingers  move 
in  a  larger  circle  than  the  wrist,  which  is  kept  nearly 
stationary. 

Ugly,  Honiely. — Crook  the  forefingers  of  the  "G^*  hands 
and  bring  them  up  in  front  of  the  face  so  that  the  fingers 
are  directly  at  the  end  of  the  nose  and  the  fingers  barely 
crossed  (but  not  locked);  draw  the  hands  apart  toward 
the  sides.    Or, 

(2)  Place  the  ^^A"  hands,  or  the  closed  ''0"  hands, 
one  at  either  chec^k,  but  not  touching  th(*m,  as  in  pinching 
or  grasping  something  b(»tw(H»n  the  forcfing(T  and  thumb; 
push  one  hand  up  and  the  other  down,  repeating  the  mo- 
tion several  times,  the  hands  going  u[)  and  down  alter- 
nately as  if  distorting  the  face. 

Medium,  Midway. — Hold  the  hh  open  hand  out  in 
front  with  the  palm  toward  self;  place  the  right  "B" 
hand  pointing  out  so  the  lower  edge  of  the  right  is  directly 
across  the  top  edge  of  the  left,  betwe(*n  the  thumb  and 
fingers. 
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Expensive,  Dear, — Lay  the  back  of  the  right  '*&"  hand 
in  palm  of  left,  for  ''money;"  draw  it  away  to  the  right 
and  then  drop  it  with  a  kind  of  jerk. 

Cheap, — Begin  sign  same  as  above;  lift  the  right  hand 
away  and  while  doing  so  turn  it  so  its  palm  faces  down 
toward  that  of  the  left,  and  then  push  the  right  hand  toward 
the  left  as  in  "small,"  thus  indicating  a  small  amount 
of  money. 

Wet, — Sign  for  "water,"  i.  e.,  place  forefinger  of  "W" 
hand  against  the  lips;  then  bring  both  hands  in  front, 
and  with  both  in  position  of  slightly  bent  "5"  hands  close 
the  fingers  to  a  point  with  the  thumb, as  in  the  "&"  hand, 
and  repeat  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  hand  alternately 
several  times. 

Dry, — ^Draw  the  crooked  forefinger  of  the  right  "G" 
hand  from  left  to  right  across  the  mouth. 

Color. — Placing  the  end  of  the  right  "B"  hand  in  the 
centre  of  the  left  palm,  give  it  a  twisting  motion  as  near 
as  possible  like  an  artist  mixing  colors  on  his  palette. 

Red, — Draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G" 
hand  downward  across  the  lower  lip,  two  or  three  times. 

Pink. — Draw  the  "P"  hand  downward  across  the  mouth 
or  just  the  lower  lip. 

Blue. — Holding  the  "B"  hand  up  in  front  give  it  a 
trembling  or  shaking  motion  while  drawing  it  toward 
the  right  side. 

Green. — Similar  motion  with  the  right  "G"  hand. 

Yellow, — Similar  motion  with  the  right  "Y"  hand. 

Purple. — Similar  motion  with  th(»  right  "P"  hand. 

Brown. — Holding  the  right  "B"  hand  in  front,  move 
it  to  the  right  side  while  working  the  fingers.     Or, 

(2)  Give  the  shaking  motion  with  the  "R"  hand,  at 
same  time  keeping  fingers  open. 

White. — Place  the  palm  of  the  open  right  hand  against 
the  breast;  draw  it  away  (to  the  front),  bringing  the  fingers 
into  the  position  of  "&." 
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Black. — Draw  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand 
across  the  right  eyebrow  from  left  to  right. 

Gray. — With  the  "5"  hands  held  in  front, palms  to  self, 
throw  them  in  and  out  in  opposite  directions  so  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  strike  the  fingers  of  the  other  as  the  hands 
pass,  as  it  were,  through  each  other.  Or  make  '* black'' 
and  "white,''  then  "mix." 

Several,  Few. — Gradually  extend  the  fingers  of  the  right 
"A"  hand,  one  at  a  time,  beginning  with  the  forefinger. 

Wild. — Push  the  "5"  hands  up  (one  on  either  side  of 
the  head),  above  the  head  at  the  sides,  giving  them  a 
violent  shaking  motion,   twisting  them  at  the  elbows. 

Tame  (same  as  Pet). — Rub  the  back  of  the  left  "B" 
hand  with  the  palm  of  the  right  several  times,  similar 
to  the  stroking  of  a  cat. 

Note:  The  verbs  arc  signed  the  same  way,  and  the 
noun  "pet"  same  as  above. 

Willful. — Strike  the  breast  upward  with  the  thumb 
of  the  right  "A"  hand  several  times;  or  rub  upward  with 
the  same  hand  against  the  breast,  giving  the  body  a  slight 
forward  movement  as  if  pressing  against  the  restraint 
of  the  right  hand. 

Important. — Place  the  right  "I"  hand  upon  the  back 
of  the  left  "A"  hand  and  elevate  the  latter,  carrying  the 
right  hand  with  it.    Or, 

(2)  Hold  the  left  "A"  hand  out  at  the  front  from  the 
side,  thumb  extended,  and  pointing  toward  the  left  almost 
over  the  shoulder;  place  the  right  "A"  hand  in  same 
position,  somewhat  lower  and  diagonally  under  the  left 
about  the  centre  of  the  waist;  elevate  both  at  the  same 
time  toward  the  left. 

Strange. — Sign  "know"  and  "new"  together. 

Heavy. — Holding  the  open  hands  in  front,  palms  up, 
lift  them  with  an  apparent  effort  as  if  they  held  a  load. 

Light. — Same  motion,  but  quick  and  easy  as  if  the  load 
were  light. 
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Pleasant. — Holding  the  open  hands  just  above  the 
shoulders,  palms  toward  back,  wave  them  backward  over 
the  shoulders. 

Note:  This  sign  is  used  also  to  indicate  "  taking  a  walk  " 
though  it  should  be  followed  by  the  sign  for  "walk/^ 

Drunk. — ^Toss  the  end  of  the  thumb  of  the  '*Y"  hand 
against  the  mouth  as  if  carrying  a  bottle  to  the  mouth 
to  drink;  then  move  the  right  arm,  pointing  upward 
from  the  elbow,  forward  in  a  staggering  way. 

Excessive,  Exceed,  Above  the  Ordinary. — Placing  the 
left  bent  hand  in  front,  palm  down,  rest  the  right  bent 
hand  upon  the  backs  of  the  fingers,  and  then  carry  it  up 
more  or  less  according  as  the  excess  is  great  or  small. 

Empty,  Gone,  OtU  of,  denoting  Absence. — Place  the  right 
"5"  hand  in  the  left  "C"  hand,  the  "C"  over  the  back  of 
the  right  which  is  pointed  up;  drop  the  right  hand  down 
out  of  the  left  and  let  the  latter  close  over  it  to  "0." 

Stylish,  Fashionable. — Place  the  "&"  hands  side  by  side, 
pointing  outward  and  touching;  carry  first  the  right  for- 
ward toward  side,  assuming  "5''  position,  and  then  draw 
it  back;  do  the  same  with  the  left  hand  and  repeat  the 
motion  several  times. 

Resjxmsible. — Place  both  hands,  one  above  the  other, 
on  the  right  shoulder,  indicating  that  something  rests 
thereon. 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG. 
Head  Teacher  in  the  Iowa  School, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

[to  be  continued.] 


PROPOSED    COURSE    AT   GALLAUDET    COLLEGE 
FOR  THE  DEGREE   OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

In  accordance  \^dth  the  announcement  of  President 
Gallaudet  on  Presentation  Day,  1907,  that  the  standard 
of  the  College  would  be  raised  in  1909,  the  Faculty  has 
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agreed  upon  the  following  provisional  course  of  studies 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Third  Term. 


Plane  Geometry. 


!  Plane  Geometry. 


Preparatory 
'V'ear. 


English  Comp.  (3  lire.). 
Ancient  Hist.  (2  hre.). 


Capsar. 


Enidish  Comp.  (3). 
Ancient  Hist.  (2). 


Plane  Geometry. 


Cicero. 


Engliah  Comp.  (3). 
Ancient  Hist.  (2). 


Also  2  consecutive  houra  in  Drawing  required  of  all  students  of  the  Preparatory 
Class. 


Freshman 
Year. 


Advanced  Algebra. 


Spherical  Geometry 
or  Cicero. 


English  Comp.  (2  hre.). 
MedisDval  Hist.  (3hre.). 


Plane  Trigonometry. 


Descriptive  Geom. 
or  Virgil. 


English  Comp.  (2). 
Mediipval  Hist.  (3). 


Mechanics. 


Descriptive  Geom. 
or  American  Liter. 


English  Comp.  (2). 
Modem  Hist.  (3). 


Also  2  houre  in  Business  Methods  required  of  all  Freshmen. 


Sophomore 
Year. 


Physics. 


Chemistry. 


Physics. 
I 


Botany. 


Chemistry. 


EnglLsh  Comp.  (1  hr.). 
English  Liter.  (3  hre.). 
Public  Speaking  (1  hr.). 


Englbh  Comp.  (1). 
Englisli  Liter.  (3). 
Public  Speaking  (1). 


Qualitative  Analysis 
or  Spher.  Trig,  and 
Surveying. 


English  Comp.  (1). 
Rlietoric  (3). 
Public  Speaking  (1 ). 


Junior 
Year. 


French. 


Zoology. 


Philology 
or  Electricity. 


French. 

French. 

Pliysiology. 

English  Literature. 
or  Electricity. 

Political  History  of 
the  U.  S. 

Ethics  and 
Political  Economy. 

Senior 
Year. 


German. 

German. 

German  and 
iEsthetics. 

Elements  of  I^w 
or  French. 

Astronomy 
or  French. 

Mineralogy 
and  Geology. 

Logic. 

Butler's  Analogy 
and  Intemat.  Law. 

Psychology. 
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Jn  this  schedule  it  is  understood  that  Freshmen  choosing 
Cicero  in  the  first  term  must  take  Virgil  in  the  second  term 
and  American  Literature  in  the  third;  Juniors  expecting 
to  take  Electricity  in  the  second  term  must  have  pursued 
that  study  in  the  first  term;  but  the  French  of  the  Senior 
year  \^ill  be  so  arranged  that  any  member  of  the  class 
may  take  up  the  second  term  work. 

Days  of  recitation  are  to  remain  as  heretofore,  no  recita- 
tions being  held  on  Saturdays.  The  length  of  the  recitation 
period,  one  hour,  is  also  to  be  unchanged.  Thus,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  each  subject  is  to  be  taught  five  hours 
per  week. 

Optional  Studies, 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  as  sufficient  demand 
for  them  arises.  They  may  be  counted  for  degrees  instead 
of  regular  courses,  by  consent  of  the  Faculty: 

1.  Greek. 

2.  Alathematics:  Analytic  Geometry;  Calculus;  Strength 
of  Materials. 

3.  Domestic  Economics. 

4.  Horticulture. 

5.  Surveying;  LeveUng;  Plane  Surveying. 

6.  Electricity:  Generators;   Motors;   Electrotyping. 

7.  Chemistry:  Soils  and  Fertilizers;  Advanced  Qualita- 
tive Analysis;  Quantitative  Analysis;  Chemical  Prepara- 
tions; Organic  Chemistry;  Determinative  Mineralogy; 
Assaying. 

The  new  course  is  to  be  adopted  gradually,  members 

of   the   present    (1908-09)    Freshman,    Sophomore,    and 

Jumor  classes  following  the  old  course.     Members  of  the 

present  Introductory  class  and  those  admitted  in   19()9 

to  the  Preparatory  class  will  follow  the  new  course.     In 

J\me,  1913,  those  members  of  the  present  Introductory 

class  who  are  then  in  good  standing  will  be  awarded  degrees 
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if  they  desire  them,  but  will  be  allowed  and  advised  to  stay 
another  year  and  complete  the  new  course. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  course  as  now  pre- 
sented is  tentative  and  may  be  somewhat  changed  if 
it  is  later  found  not  desirable  to  carry  it  out  exactly  as 
presented  here. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Central  New  York  Institution. — Mr.  Edward  Perkins 
Clarke,  Principal  for  the  last  three  years,  has  resigned  the 
office.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Elbert  A.  Gruver,  who 
formerly  taught  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  for  the 
past  eleven  years  has  been  Principal  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  in  New  York. 

Idaho  School. — Mr.  James  Watson,  who  has  been  Super- 
intendent of  this  School  since  its  establishment,  will  retire 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session.  Mr.  Watson  has  served 
.in  the  profession  for  forty-five  years;  first  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Ontario  Institution,  then  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Washington  State  School,  and  finally  in  the  Idaho  School. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  M.  A.,  who  re- 
ceived his  special  training  at  Gallaudet  College,  and  has 
taught  in  the  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Washington  State, 
and  Idaho  Schools. 

Indiana  School. — Two  years  ago  the  General  Assembly 
changed  the  name  of  the  School  from  "  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  "  to  "  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,"  at  the  same  time  providing  that  this  School  and  the 
School  for  the  Blind  "should  not  be  regarded  or  classed 
as  benevolent  or  charitable  institutions,  but  as  educational 
institutions  of  the  State  conducted  wholly  as  such.''  This 
year  the  State  has  gone  a  step  further  in  the  right  direction 
by  amending  the  general  compulsory  education  law  so  as  to 
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make  it  applicable  to  all  the  deaf  and  the  blind  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen.  The  new  paragraph  inserted  in 
the  law  is  as  follows: 

"  Provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  blind  or  deaf  child 
or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  (8)  and  sixteen  (16)  years  who  are 
either  totally  blind  or  deaf  or  whose  vision  or  hearing  is  so  defective 
that  they  are  unable  to  secure  an  education  by  sight  or  hearing;  and 
Provided  further.  That  in  case  of  a  child  who  is  blind  or  deaf,  or  whose 
vision  or  hearing  is  so  defective  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  secure  an 
education  by  sight  or  hearing,  such  child  shall  \ye  required  to  attend  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  or  the  Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Provided  further,  That  applications  for  admission  of  all  such  children 
shall  be  made  out  in  the  usual  form  and  passed  upon  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  said  schools  respectively,  and  that  no  child  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  said  schools  until  the  application  has  been  accepted  by 
said  board  of  trustees,  and  in  case  any  child  shall  have  been  rejected 
by  said  board  of  trustees  no  penalty  under,  the  act  shall  rest  against 
the  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  for  the  non-attendance  of  such 
child." 

Michigan  School. — Mr.  Thomas  L.  Brown,  a  teacher  in 
this  School  for  the  past  fifty  years,  died  February  14,  1909, 
aged  seventy.  He  was  a  native  of  West  Henniker,  New 
Hampshire.  Like  both  his  parents  and  several  other  rela- 
tives he  was  congenitally  deaf.  He  was  educated  at  the 
American  School  at  Hartford  and  taught  continuously 
in  the  Michigan  School  from  1859  until  his  death.  By  his 
marked  ability,  his  high  character,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
work  through  an  unusually  long  term  of  service,  he  exerted 
an  influence  for  good  rarely  equalled  among  teachers  of 
the  deaf. 

Minnesota  School. — Miss  Mabel  Morris,  a  teacher  in  this 
School  for  two  years,  has  resigned  her  position  to  teach 
in  the  New  York  Dav-School.  She  is  succeeded  bv  Miss 
Mabel  Marshall,  who  has  had  experience  in  public  schools 
and  received  special  training  in  the  Micliigan  School. 

Nebraska  School. — The  State  legislature  htis  changed  the 
name  of  the  School  from  '' Institute"  to  "School."  The 
wording  of  the  bill  making  the  change  is  as  follows: 
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"That  in  order  to  be  better  known  and  more  fully  recognized  as 
strictly  an  educational  institution,  the  name  of  the  State  School  now 
known  as  the  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  be  changed 
to  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf.** 

New  York  Institution. — Miss  Lila  W.  Wood,  recently 
of  the  Illinois  School,  has  been  appointed  as  an  additional 
teacher  in  the  Kindergarten. 

In  the  competition  conducted  by  the  New  York  Times 
for  the  best  essays  on  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 
which  10,000  school  children  competed,  this  School  submitted 
thirty-one  compositions  by  pupils.  Of  these  twenty-one 
received  favorable  notice,  as  follows:  Three  medals  with 
cash  prizes  to  deaf-blind  pupils;  nine  deaf  pupils  obtained 
medals,  and  nine  others  received  certificates.  Of  the  com- 
positions contributed  by  the  winners,  seven  were  by  con- 
genitally  deaf,  two  by  semi-deaf,  and  twelve  by  semi-mute 
pupils.  Of  the  congenitally  deaf  two  are  children  of  deaf 
parents,  and  have  other  deaf  ancestors  as  well  as  relatives. 

A  beautiful  illustrated  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  giving 
the  essays  of  the  pupils  and  also  a  detailed  account  of  the 
exercises  at  the  Institution  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  has  been 
printed  at  the  Institution  press. 

Oklahoma  School. — By  act  of  the  State  legislature  it  is 
decided  that  this  School  will  remain  permanently  at  Sulphur. 

Oregon  School. — The  State  legislature  has  decided  that 
the  School  shall  be  removed  to  a  new  location  more  favorable 
than  the  present  one  and  nearer  to  Salem.  It  has  appro- 
priated seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction 
of  buildings. 

Texas  School. — Mrs.  Bemice  (Taylor)  Williams,  formerly 
a  teacher  in  this  School,  died  April  1,  1909,  aged  twenty-nine. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Taylor,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  before  her  marriage 
taught  in  the  Oral  Department  for  four  years.  She  was 
married  three  years  ago  to  Mr.  J.  H.  W.  Williams,  Superin- 
tendent, and  left  a  son  ten  davs  old.  *'In  her  death  the 
School  loses  a  staunch  friend,  the  communitv  a  Christian 
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woman  whose  labors  and  example  made  for  its  betterment, 
and  her  associates  a  companion  who  by  her  gentle  and 
cheerful  disposition  threw  sunshine  across  their  pathway 
and  made  life's  burdens  appear  less  heavy/' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Thirteenth  Census. — There  was  a  strong  disposition 
this  year  on  the  part  of  the  Director  of  the  Census  and  the 
congressional  committees  in  charge  of  the  Census  bill  to 
omit  the  usual  enumeration  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  the 
Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United   States,  which  is  to  be 
taken  in  1910,  on  the  ground  (1)  that  the  returns  of  these 
classes  by  the  enumerators  in  the  last  Census  were  so  erro- 
neous and  unsatisfactory  that  their  value  bore  no  fair  pro- 
portion to  the  expense  involved ;  (2)  that  a  strenuous  demand 
was  made  from  some  quarters  that  other  special  classes,  such 
as  ruptured,  crippled,  and  deformed  children,  and  persons 
having  speech  defects,  such  as  stuttering  and  stammering, 
should  also  be  included ;  and  it  was  feared  that  if  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  were  enumerated,  these  other  classes,  as  well  as  the 
insane  and  the  feeble-minded,  would  have  to  be  enumerated 
also,  which  would  increase  the  cost  of  taking  the  Census 
by  half  a  million  dollars;  (3)  that  as  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  is  a  matter  belonging  to  the  several  States, 
the  information  desired  concerning  these  classes  ought  to  be 
obtained  by  the  States  themselves  by  means  of  an  interme- 
diate census,  as  is  now  done  in  several  of  the  States,  for 
instance.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  the  duty  of  collecting  such  statistics  does  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  United  States. 

Inconsequence  of  this  disposition  the  Census  Act  passed  by 

the  last  Congress  (which,  however,  was  vetoed  by  President 

Roosevelt)    contained    no    provision    for    the    enumeration 

of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  except  for  those  in  institutions. 

This  fact  was  not  discovered  bv  the  (-ommittee  on  the  Census 
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appointed  by  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf,  nor  by  the  similar  Committee  of  the  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  until  the 
bill  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  was  in 
Conference  Committee.  It  was  too  late  then  to  have  anv 
change  made  in  the  bill;  but  members  of  the  two  Commit- 
tees, who  acted  together  in  the  matter,  were  able,  through 
interviews  with  the  Director  of  the  Census  and  a  hearing 
before  the  Census  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  overcome  the  objections  above  mentioned  and  to  secure 
from  the  House  Committee  a  favorable  report  upon  the 
following  Joint  Resolution,  which  was  introduced  at  their 
request  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ^  That  the  Director  of  the  Census 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  at  the  Thirteenth  Census,  notwithstanding  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  contained  in  section  eight  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  for  the  taking  of  the  Thirteenth  and  subsequent  censuses/  " 

The  provision  of  the  above  Joint  Resolution  is  nearly 
the  same  that  was  made  in  the  Act  for  the  taking  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  ten  years  ago,  under  which  Dr.  Bell,  as 
Special  Agent,  was  able  to  obtain  such  full  information 
of  various  kinds  concerning  the  deaf.* 

In  consequence  of  the  veto  of  the  Census  Act  of  the  last 
Congress  the  whole  matter  was  relegated  to  the  present 
Congress.  The  Act,  which  has  recently  passed  both  Houses 
and  is  now  in  Conference  Committee,  embodies  the  pro- 
vision of  the  above  Joint  Resolution.  It  is  understood  that 
under  this  provision  there  will  be  no  special  schedule  for 
the  enumeration  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  as  in  the  last 
three  censuses,  and  that  the  enumerators  will  not  receive 
additional  compensation  for  recording  persons  belonging 
to  these  classes.  There  will,  however,  be  a  special  column 
in  the  population  schedule  in  which  the  fact  of  deafness 


♦See  the  Annals,  li,  288-290,  487-499;  Hi,  13-30,  158-167,  245-254; 
liii,  159-172,  270-271. 
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or  blindness  is  to  be  noted.     The  name,  address,  relation- 
ship to  head  of  family,  color,  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition, 
place  of  birth,  place  of  birth  of  parents,  number  of  years 
in  the  United  States,  citizenship,  occupation,  whether  or 
not  employer   or   employee,    school    attendance,    literacy, 
tenure  of  home,  and  whether  or  not  a  survivor  of  the  Union 
or  Confederate  Army  or  Navy  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
population  schedule.     After  the  returns  have  been  made 
by  the  enumerators  their  accuracy  with  respect  to  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  may  be  verified  and  such  further  particulars 
as  are  deemed  desirable  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  may 
be  obtained  by  correspondence  through  the  Census  Bureau. 


An  Interpreter  in  Court. — The  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Daily 
Record  oi  April  8,  1909,  says  that  Rev.  J.  J.  Middleton  of  that 
city  has  been  endeavoring  to  have  a  law  passed  by  the  Iowa 
l^idature  providing  that  when  deaf-mutes  are  arraigned 
in  court  an  interpreter  shall  be  supplied.     A  bill  to  that  effect 
was  introduced  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  referred  the 
question  to  the  Attorney-General.     His  deputy  in  reply 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  case  is  fully  covered  by  the 
present  law,  which  provides  for  an  interpreter  for  persons 
unable  to  speak  or  understand  the  English  language.     He 
also  says  that  deaf-mutes  have  a  right  to  demand  the  tran- 
scribing of  all  the  evidence  against  them  and  if  they  are  not 
able  to  meet  the  expense  it  must  be  paid  by  the  county 
where  the  trial  is  held. 


A  Danish  Manual  of  Signs. — Mr.  Jobs.  Jorgensen,  Presi- 
dent of  the    Deaf-Mute   Association    of   Copenhagen,    has 
published  a  pamphlet  containing  the  manual  alphabet  and 
a  description  of  280  of  the  signs  most  generally  used  by  the 
deaf  of  Denmark  (De  dovstummes  Haandalfabet  og  280  af 
de  almindeligste  Tegn.  Kobenhavn:  Alfred  Jacobsen.     1907. 
8vo,  pp.  32).     Most  of  the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  alphabet  used  in  America,  but 
there  are  some  differences.     The  signs,  which  are  not  only 
described  in  the  text  but  are  also  represented  by  photographs, 
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also  correspond  in  some  cases  to  those  employed  in  this 
country  and  in  others  are  entirely  different.  The  descrip- 
tions in  the  text  are  briefer  and  less  clear  than  those  given 
by  Mr.  Long  in  the  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
AnnaLsy  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  accompanying 
photographs.  These  show  the  position  of  the  hands  at  the 
beginning  of  each  sign  and  indicate  by  lines  the  course  they 
follow  to  complete  it. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Sign  Language. — Mr.  E.  Reuschert, 
a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Berlin,  Germany,  the 
author  of  a  Life  of  Moritz  Hill  and  other  important  works 
that  have  been  reviewed  in  the  Annals ,  has  in  press  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sign  language,  its  nature,  the  history  of  its 
development,  and  its  value  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 


Camp  Chocorua. — Mr.  Davidson  has  purchased  a  new  site 
for  his  vacation  camp  for  boys  in  the  White  Mountains,  and 
is  erecting  suitable  buildings.  It  comprises  over  a  hundred 
acres  and  is  near  the  leased  premises  in  which  the  camp  has 
been*  successfully  carried  on  for  the  past  seven  years. 


The  International  Bulletin. — The  conductors  of  the  Bulletin 
International  mentioned  in  the  January  Annals  (page  114) 
announce  that  the  "important  book  relating  to  our  special 
literature  chosen  from  the  works  of  authors  no  longer  living  " 
that  has  been  selected  for  analysis  and  review  this  year  is 
Walther's  ^^  Handhuch  der  Taubstummenhildung.^^  We  again 
call  attention  to  the  invitation  of  the  Bulletin  to  teachers 
of  the  deaf  to  contribute  the  result  of  their  studies  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  several  questions  relating  to  speech-reading 
mentioned  in  the  Januarv  Arinals  and  to  subscribe  one 
dollar  for  the  publication.  The  conductors  would  be  glad 
to  have  all  communications  presented  in  French;  if  that 
is  not  possible  they  request  that  for  other  languages  the 
typewriter  may  be  used  or  the  manuscript  be  written  very 
distinctly.  Address  Mr.  B.  ThoUon,  Institution  Nationale 
des  Sourds-Muets,  254  rue  St.- Jaccjues,  Paris,  France. 
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Tk  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech. — The  Meeting  this  summer,  announced 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  for  June  26-July  2,  has  been 
postponed  to  June  28-Juiy  5  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  some  of  the  schools.  Information  concerning  local 
arrangements  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  512  North  Normal  Park  Way, 
Englewood,  Chicago,  Illinois;  information  concerning  the 
programme  of  exercises  from  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  or  from  Miss 
McCowen.  

New  Periodicals. — The  following  publications  have  been 
added  to  the  long  list  of  periodicals  conducted  in  the  interest 
of  the  deaf: 

The  New  Mexico  Progress ^  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  W.  O.  Connor,  Jr.,  Editor;  monthly 
during  the  school  term;  50  cents  a  year. 

Our  Young  People.  The  Deaf-Mutes'  Friend,  St.  John's 
Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wisconsin. 

The  Northwest  Silent  Observer ,  2  Kinnear  Building,  1426 
Fourth  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington;  Adolph  N.  Struck, 
Editor;  fortnightly;  $1.00  a  year. 

VAmi  des  Sourds-Muets,  1529  rue  St.-Dominique,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec;  Stanislas  Giroux,  Editor;  monthly;  50  cents 
a  vear. 

Effeta,  151  via  dei  Gracchi,  Rome,  Italy;  P.  Raffaele 
Grassi,  Editor;  monthly;  60  cents  a  year. 


Pvblications  Received. — We  have  received   the  following 
Report's  of  Schools  published  in  1908  in  addition  to  those 
previously    mentioned:  Clarke    (Forty-first    Annual);  New 
York  (Ninetieth  Annual);   North  Dakota  (Ninth  Biennial); 
South  Australian  (Thirty-second  Annual) ;  published  in  1909, 
flahfax  (Fifty-first  Annual);  Lyons,   France  (Twenty-fifth 
Annual);  Perkins  (Seventy-seventh  Annual).     Also  the  fol- 
lowing   other     publications:  Seventeenth    Annual    Report 
of  the  Mission  and  Angas  Home;  *' Nuove  Letture^'   (Siena. 
190Q.     12  mo,  pp.  76)  and  '' Storia  Sacra''  (Siena.     1909. 
12  mo,  pp.  63)  by  Guido  Meucci,  Instructor  in  the  Royal 
Pendola  Institution  at  Siena,  Italy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

The  Secretary  has  on  file  applications  from  about  thirty  candidates 
for  positions  as  matrons,  private  tutors  for  the  summer,  teachers  of 
sloyd,  teachers  of  art,  manual  teachers  and  oral  teachers.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  applications  are  from  teachers  of  experience. 

Inquiries  as  to  these  candidates  are  desired  from  Superintendents 
wishing  to  fill  positions  for  next  year. 

Teachers,  supervisors,  and  matrons  wishing  positions  are  invited  to 

file  their  applications  with  the  Secretary. 

PERCIVAL  HALL, 

Secretary,  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellogq.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
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CEREBRAL  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

It  is  part  of  the  working  theory  of  every  physician  and 
gurgeon  that  in  all  but  the  very  young — all,  say,  who  are 
older  than  six  months — ^the  surface  of  the  brain  has  by 
education  become  functionally  differentiated  into  specialized 
centres,  which  govern  the  outlying  parts  of  the  body, 
whether  these  be  sensory,  such  as  the  eye  and  ear,  or  motor, 
such  as  the  muscles  of  the  limbs. 

At  first  the  movements  in  a  very  young  child  are  reflex 

merely;  they  are  not  governed  by  any  experience,  and  they 

are  not  directed  by  anything  which  we  recognize  as  will. 

Education,  which  begins  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom, 

sets  apart  certain  areas  of  the  surface — hence  called  cortical 

centres— to  preside  over  the  exercise  of  special  functions. 

But  whilst  education  is  necessary  tor  the  development 

of  this  presiding  power  in  the  surface  of  the  brain,  it  has 

to  proceed  within  rigidly  fixed  lines,  governed  by  heredity 

and  anatomical  connection,  and  hence  we  always  find  the 

same  small  area  of  the  brain  presiding  over  the  same  set 

of  functions.     We  do  not  find  in  one  case  an  arcH  of  the 
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surfaxje  controlling  the  movements  of  the  arm,  and  in 
another  case  the  corresponding  area  governing  the  sense 
of  sight,  or  the  movements  of  the  leg. 

Now,  the  two  great  sciences  which  have  develoj)ed  our 
knowledge  of  cerebral  localization  are  experimental  phys- 
iology and  clinical  pathology.  By  exj)eriments  on  animals 
it  is  possible  to  map  out  those  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain  which  have  become  specialized  for  the  govern- 
ment of  individual  sensory  and  motor  functions;  and  by 
comparing  the  symptoms  of  disease  durmg  life  with  the 
evidences  of  disease  found  after  death,  a  set  of  conclusions 
is  arrived  at  which  tallies  pretty  exactly  with  the  results  of 
experimental  physiology. 

The  accompanying  map  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  shows 
approximately  the  principal  centres  or  specialized  areas : 


Fissure  of  Rolando. 


Cerebrum 


Cerebrum. 


Fissure  of  Sylvius. 


Cerebellum 


Medulla  ObloiWara 
and  Pons  Varoni. 


Fig.  1. 

owins  I  _  _ 
special!  zecTareas . 


Map  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  showing  approximately  the  various  oentree  or 

jcfi 


(At  one  time  these  cortical  centres  were  regarded  as 
accurately   mapped    areas,    separated    by   almost   linear 
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margins.  More  recent  research  points  to  them  rather  as 
areas  within  which  the  special  sense  indicated  is  most 
active;  and  in  normal  children  with  the  usual  stimuli 
operating  through  the  usual  channels— the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  organs  of  taste,  touch,  and  smell — ^the  differentiation 
of  the  cortex  is  so  imiform  that  almost  no  variation  in 
the  areas  occurs.  What  may  occur  in  abnormal  children 
will  be  noticed  later.) 

The  cortical  centres  of  the  brain  not  only  receive  impres- 
gioDS  from  without,  but  store  away  past  impressions,  and 
thus  become  memory  centres.  Whether  this  takes  place 
within  the  special  centre  itself  or  in  some  associated  part 
of  the  brain  does  not  matter  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
argument. 


Fio.  2. 

Ontrw  concerned  in  the  appreciation  and  production  of  language.  A,  auditory 
centre;  Sp..  upeech  centre;  V,  vinual  centre;  WMQ..  writing,  manual  alphabet, 
and  ^ure  language  centres;  T,  touch  centre.  (The  group  WMG^represents 
Bastun'g  cheiro-kinssthetic  centre;  Sp..  the  glosso-kinaBtithetic  centre.) 

It  will  be  found  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
to  divide  the  language  centres  shown  in  Fig.  2  into  Ian- 
gw^  appreciating  centres  (the  auditory,  the  visual,  and 
the  touch  centres),  and  the  langiuige  producing  centres  (the 
speech  centre,  and  the  group  used  in  writing,  in  spelling 
the  manual  alphabet,  and  in  producing  gestures  and  signs — 
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WMG  in  the  figure).  The  latter  are  usually  regarded  as 
motor  centres  (Ferrier  and  others).  Sometimes  they,  like 
the  language  appreciating  centres,  are  regarded  as  true 
sensory  centres,  like  those  for  hearing,  sight,  and  touch 
(Bastian  and  others),  with  associated  motor  centres  in 
the  medulla  and  spinal  cord  lower  down.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  double  function  of  receiving  and  storing  impressions 
is  associated  with  each,  the  difference  above  indicated 
may  be  neglected  so  far  as  the  arguments  here  used  are 
concerned. 

In  studying  cerebral  localization  in  connection  with 
education,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  history  of  the 
probable  rise  of  these  centres  in  the  development  of  the 
race,  and  then  the  known  order  of  their  rise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  Lastly,  when  one  or  more  of 
these  centres  is  destroyed,  we  shall  see  what  alterations 
are  made  in  the  cerebral  arrangements. 

In  animals  the  brain  arrangements  are  much  simpler 
than  in  man. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  animals  special  parts  of  the  brain 
are  more  highly  developed  than  in  man — ^for  instance,  that 
which  governs  the  sense  of  smell  in  dogs.  But  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  always  smaller  and  less  convoluted  than  in 
man;  and,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale,  the  higher  animals 
show  arrangements  which  closely  resemble  those  of  man. 
Thus,  in  the  monkey  the  convolutions  are  more  numerous, 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  greater  in  bulk,  than  in  the  rabbit 
or  the  pigeon.  They  still  fall  greatly  short  of  those  in 
man,  though  the  great  fissures  and  divisions  of  the  surface 
of  the  brain  clearly  foreshadow  what  is  to  come  in  the 
human  species.  And  it  may  be  put  down  as  a  general 
principle  that  the  amount  of  intelligence  displayed  by  an 
animal  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  which  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  brain  (Figs.  1  and  3). 

The  young  child  is  born  with  all  the  potentialities  of  the 
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adult  brain.     Every  convolution  and  groove  is  present  at 
birth,  and  only  awaits  education  to  develop  the  power 
latent  in  each.     In  studying  the  rise  of  the  specialized 
centres  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  may  exclude 
from  present  consideration  those  which  are  possessed  in 
common  by  animals  and  man,  such  as  sight,  hearing,  the 
centres  for  moving  the  arms  and  legs,  those  for  taste  and 
smell,  and  the  centre  for  touch.    Having  done  so,  we  find 
thuit,  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  animals  and  man  is  the  power  of  speech 
possessed  by  the  latter.    I  am  not  denying  to  animals  the 
possession  of  language,  but  speech  and  its  recently  acquired 
form  of  expression,  written  language,  are  possessed  by 
none  but  man. 

In  the  normal  child  the  acquisition  of  language  is  the 
acquisition  of  speech.  A  purely  sign  stage  is  a  very  tem- 
porary one,  and  before  he  learns  writing  the  child's  vocab- 
ulary is  complete  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  He 
learns  speech  by  imitation.  He  produces  more  or  less 
accurately  the  sounds  which  he  has  heard  others  produce, 
and  these  he  modifies  by  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
similar  to  those  he  has  seen  others  perform.  After  many 
attempts  he  speaks  so  that  others  understand  what  he 
means. 

But  sound  or  phonation  is  no  essential  part  of  speech. 
In  whispered  speech  phonation  is  absent.    Neither  is  a 
passmg  of  a  current  of  air  through  the  larynx,  as  occurs 
in  whispered  speech,  any  necessary  part  of  speech,  for  we 
may  lip-read  the  speech  of  a  person  through  whose  air- 
passages  no  current  is  passing.     Speech  in  the  strictest 
sense  is  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  lips 
for  the  production  of  understood  symbols,  and  under  the 
control  of  a  special  motor  centre  in  the  brain.     It  may  be 
qmtealent,  and  yet  remain  true  speech. 
Itisunportant  to  dissociate  the  phonetic  from  the  kinetic 
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deaf  that  he  cannot  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and 
yet  speak  quite  distinctly;  while  in  a  case  of  motor  aphasia 
the  hearing  of  the  patient's  own  voice  is  perfect,  but 
the  production  of  the  movements  which  result  in  speech 
is  impossible.  The  normal  child,  however,  corrects  the 
tone  and  pitch  of  his  voice  by  using  his  ear,  whUst  both 
his  eye  and  his  ear  are  at  work  in  helping  him  to  produce 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  the  result  is  distinct,  well- 
intoned  musical  speech.  In  imitating  the  movements 
which  he  finds  result  in  speech,  he  is  also  guided  largely 
by  his  sense  of  touch,  so  that  the  movements  of  his  lips 
and  of  his  tongue  enable  him  to  reproduce  accurate  speech, 
even  when  the  latter  is  not  phonetic.  The  impressions 
which  have  reached  the  child  through  the  two  great  gate- 
ways of  knowledge — the  eye  and  the  ear — ^have  enabled 
him  to  respond  with  speech,  for  which  there  is  no  substitute 
in  the  very  young  child;  and  when  he  arrives  at  school 
age  he  meets  his  teacher  with  a  vocabulary  which,  although 
not  extensive,  has  been  so  long  used  for  the  expression 
of  his  thought  that  its  use  has  become  automatic.  The 
pre-speech  or  sign  stage  of  the  hearing  child's  life  is  short 
and  its  effects  transient,  and  does  not  influence  profoundly 
his  ultimate  thought  methods. 

In  discussing  the  operation  of  the  language  centres, 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  speech  and  language. 
Language,  as  we  shall  see,  includes  speech  and  very  much 
more;  speech  is  the  expression  of  thought  by  articulate 
movements.  For  want  of  the  observation  of  this  distinc- 
tion, physiological  and  clinical  text-books  often  suffer  in 
clearness — e,  g,,  the  translation  of  Professor  Preyer's  book, 
The  Infant  Mind,  also  Hutchinson  and  Rainy 's  Clinical 
Methods,  where  speech  proper  is  referred  to  as  ''spoken 
speech"  and  writing  as  "written  speech." 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  history  of  the  individual 
is  the  history  of  the  race,  and  the  history  of  the  race  is  the 
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history  of  all  the  life  which  has  preceded  it,  and  this  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  tracing  the  rise  of  intelligence  in  the 
young  child.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  language 
is  the  common  possession  of  animals  and  man,  let  us  see 
in  what  this  common  possession  consists.  And  in  order 
to  make  this  and  much  more  which  follows  clear,  we  must 
define  what  language  is. 

Language  is  that  by  which  thought  or  feeling  is  expressed 
or  conveyed.  It  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  man. 
In  both  its  vocal  and  silent  forms  it  exists  amongst  animals, 
and  serves  for  the  thorough  education  of  the  young  by 
the  mother  just  as  it  does  with  us.  When  language  becomes 
not  only  vocal  but  articulate  it  is  commonly  called  speech, 
and  as  such  is  the  exclusive  property  of  man.  As  used 
by  man,  language  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Natural  language  consists  chiefly  of  facial  expression, 
as  shown  in  crying,  frowning,  laughing,  etc.,  most  elements 
of  which  are  possessed  alike  by  animals  and  man,  and 
most  elements  of  which  are  retained  by  man  to  ornament 
or  enforce  the  more  exact  and  extended  form  of  language 
which  we  call  speech.  These  facial  expressions,  together 
with  gesticulation  and  gestures  imitating  actions,  form 
the  sign  language  of  the  deaf,  a  language  which  is  really 
cosmopolitan,  and  is  understood,  even  when  somewhat 
abridged,  by  the  deaf  of  all  countries.  This  sign  language 
of  the  deaf  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manual  alphabet 
language,  which  is  not  a  natural  but  a  purely  conventional 
form  of  language,  and  is  really  a  system  of  writing  in  the 
air  by  means  of  the  hands. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  natural  signs  were 
the  earliest  form  of  human  language,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  they  are  the  earliest  form  of  language  understood 
by  the  young  child.  From  his  earliest  infancy  the  child 
has  conventional  words  associated  with  these  signs,  but 
the  signs  are  understood  long  before  the  words,  and  without 
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the  use  of  the  signs  the  education  of  the  child  would  be 
indefinitely  po8tj)oned.  The  mother  who  invited  the 
child  to  leave  his  nurse's  arms  without  smiling  and  holding 
out  her  own  arms  would  hopelessly  fail  to  make  the  child 
understand  the  words,  "Come  to  me,  my  dear."  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ease  with  which  deaf  children 
fall  back  on  natural  signs  as  a  means  of  expressing  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
are  the  oldest  forms  of  language  used  by  man.  The  outfit 
for  the  practice  of  this  natural  sign  language  consists  of 
fair  eyesight  and  the  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
upper  limbs,  or,  in  the  map  of  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
the  integrity  of  the  centres  V  and  G,  together  with  their 
associating  fibres  (Fig.  2).  In  the  young  child  speech 
follows  the  language  of  signs  and  gestures,  and  precedes 
drawing  and  writing,  and  in  the  history  of  man  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  speech  also  was  added  to  the  sign  language 
long  before  writing  or  graphic  delineation  of  any  kind 
came  into  being. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  first  forms  of  human  speech, 
but  these  must  be  of  great  antiquity;  so  great,  indeed, 
that  all  present  forms  of  speech  are,  in  comparison,  recent, 
and  all  forms  of  writing  as  of  yesterday.  Primitive  human 
speech  was  probably  developed  from  a  system  of  calls 
and  a  kind  of  chatter  such  as  exists  among  the  higher 
animals  of  to-day,  and  an  existing  motor  centre  was  put 
to  a  new  use. 

The  motor  centre  or  centres  for  the  control  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat  had  parts  of  their  substance 
gradually  set  apart  for  the  modification  of  the  voice  in 
speech,  and  either  in  it  or  in  an  associated  centre  the  power 
to  record  the  memory  of  the  words  produced  and  learnt 
became  established.  No  new  cohesion  or  association  of 
centres  by  tracts  of  fibres  was  necessary;  as  voice  became 
articulate  and  speech  became  precise,  old  centres  enlarged 
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to  meet  new  needs.  But  the  acquisition  of  speech  made 
higher  thought  possible  by  giving  an  exact  means  of 
expressing  it,  and  by  making  the  expression  of  abstract 
ideas  possible.  By  signs  and  gestures,  even  when  aided 
by  inarticulate  vocal  utterance,  only  the  immediate  wants 
of  an  animal  can  be  expressed,  and  amongst  the  deaf  in 
our  own  time  gesture  language  is  not  capable  of  expressing 
exact  thought  or  abstract  idea.  It  is  upon  this  acquisition 
of  speech,  say  after  the  age  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  months, 
that  the  rapid  mental  development  takes  place,  which, 
even  before  he  goes  to  school  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years, 
places  the  child  far  ahead  of  the  most  advanced  and 
experienced  animal.  It  was  the  acquisition  of  speech 
by  primitive  man  which  made  his  rapid  advance  in  mental 
power  possible,  and  which  in  the  brain  is  shown  by  the 
greater  relative  bulk  of  the  cerebrum.  This  setting  aside 
of  parts  of  existing  centres  for  highly  specialized  purposes 
has  been  repeated  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  A 
part  of  the  auditory  centre  has  been  set  apart  for  word- 
hearing  and  a  part  of  the  visual  centre  for  word-seeing; 
and,  when  we  come  to  study  the  phenomena  of  word- 
deafness  and  word-blindness  we  shall  see  that  these  are 
quite  compatible  with  otherwise  perfect  sight  and  hearing. 
The  acquisition  of  speech  by  the  race  has  been  attended 
by  some  relative  disadvantage.  Equipped  with  his  higher 
power  for  the  exact  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
need  for  the  great  acuteness  of  the  other  senses,  such  as 
smell,  became  less.  The  sense  of  smell  in  the  dog  and 
deer  is  infinitely  more  acute  than  in  man,  and  the  eye 
as  an  optical  instrument  is  in  many  ways  far  inferior  in 
man  to  what  obtains  in  some  families  of  the  lower  creation ; 
but  the  possession  of  speech,  which  has  rendered  the 
exercise  of  smell  and  sight  for  the  purposes  of  self-preserva- 
tion less  necessary,  has  conferred  on  man  advantages 
which  far  outweigh  these  relative  losses. 
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In  speaking  of  the  acquisition  of  speech  by  the  young 
child,  Bastian*  says — 

"The  potentiality  of  attaining  to  such  a  power  the  child  receives  in 
the  main  as  an  inheritance  from  so  many  antecedent  generations  of  men 
that  its  actual  manifestation — the  acquisition,  that  is,  of  the  power  of 
speaking — can  only  be  regarded  as  a  motor  achievement  of  an  order 
similar  to  some  of  those  which  may  be  included  amongst  the  instinctive 
acts  of  lower  animals,  the  similarity  being  not  so  much  with  the  instinc- 
tive acts  that  animals  are  bom  with  the  capacity  of  performing,  but 
rather  with  those  which  manifest  themselves  a  little  later  in  life,  and 
which  (from  the  more  gradual  acquirement)  might  be  thought  not  to 
be  instinctive  acts  at  all.  .  .  .  Slowly  elaborated  developments 
of  the  parts  of  the  medulla  and  of  the  brain  concerned  in  the  acts  of 
speech  we  may  presume  had  taken  place  in  remote  individuals  of  the 
present  race  as  they  acquired  additional  powers  in  this  respect,  and  the 
power  of  developing  similar  structural  connections  between  nerve  cells 
and  nerve  fibres  thus  established  having  been  handed  down  and  ren- 
dered more  perfect  by  hereditary  transmission  through  countless  suc- 
ceeding generations,  the  infant  is  bom  to-day,  perchance,  with  the 
potentiality  of  developing  a  nervous  system  as  complex  and  as  perfect 
in  this  respect  as  any  which  may  have  preceded  it  in  its  own  ancestral 
line." 

Possessed  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  with  a  desire  to 
have  some  permanent  record  of  his  thought,  man  invented 
the  art  of  writmg.  At  first  this  form  of  language  was,  like 
that  which  preceded  speech,  natural  and  graphic,  and  con- 
sisted of  picture-writing.  Later,  with  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet,  it  became,  like  speech,  artificial  and  conventional. 
But  while  speech  is  a  mere  symbol  of  the  thing  represented 
by  the  word,  the  connection  between  writing  and  the  thing 
it  represents  is  even  looser.  It  is  but  the  '*  symbol  of  a 
symbol,"  for  when  we  write  or  read  a  word  representing 
an  object,  we  think  of  the  object  through  the  word,  and 
in  most  cases  where  the  power  to  call  up,  by  what  may  be 
called  internal  speech,  the  name  of  the  object  is  lost,  the 
power  to  write  or  read  the  word  is  also  lost.  Only  in  the 
more  highly-trained  intellects  is  it  possible  to  do  without 

*The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  the  Mind,  fifth  edition,  1902,  p.  G04. 
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this  intermediary  internal  speech,  and  write  or  read  the 
name  of  the  object  directly. 

The  centre  for  speech  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  motor  centre, 
and  in  this  respect  differs  from  those  for  sight  and  hearing. 
These  latter  are  purely  sensory.  The  memory  of  words 
spoken  is  largely  a  memory  of  movements  made  by  the 
muscles  of  articulation,  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  memory  of  words  heard.  This  distinction  is  of  impor- 
tance with  regard  to  the  practice  of  speech  and  of  lip- 
reading  by  the  deaf. 

In  the  processes  of  thought,  these  associated  language 
centres  for  vision,  hearing,  writing,  and  speech  co-operate, 
and  though  all  are  not  used  in  every  thought  process,  yet 
all  are  called  in  when  the  thought  process  is  at  all  involved 
or  obscure.  If  a  stranger  ask  a  native  for  a  little-known 
street,  the  latter  will  often  repeat  the  name  of  the  street 
audibly  before  giving  his  direction  to  the  stranger,  thus 
making  his  speech  and  auditory  centres  co-operate  in 
recalling  to  his  mind  the  locality  of  the  street  wanted.  If 
one  have  difficulty  with  the  spelling  of  a  word,  the  correct 
spelling  is  often  quickly  arrived  at  by  writing  the  word 
and  looking  at  it,  thus  calling  in  the  visual  to  the  help  of 
the  auditory  and  speech  centres.  The  comprehension  of 
an  obscure  passage  in  a  book  is  often  improved  by  reading 
the  passage  aloud,  the  auditory  and  speech  centres  being 
thus  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  visual  centre  in  unravelling 
the  meaning  of  the  language  employed.  In  this  last 
instance,  centres  which  had  become  automatic  in  their 
operation,  and  which  demanded  no  separate  act  of  atten- 
tion, were  called  in — that  is  to  say,  audible  speech  assisted 
the  higher  centres  in  the  comprehension  of  the  obscure 
meaning.  But  the  opposite  of  this  is  sometimes  the  case. 
If  an  Englishman,  learning  French,  read  the  foreign  lan- 
guage aloud,  with  the  object  of  improving  his  pronimcia- 
tion  and  accustoming  his  ear  to  the  sound  of  the  half- 
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leamt  language,  he  will  find  that  the  comprehension  of 
the  passage  is  more  difficult  than  it  is  when  read  silently, 
and  he  may  fail  altogether  to  reach  the  meaning  unless  he 
take  to  silent  reading.  In  this  last  instance  the  operation 
of  the  motor  speech  and  auditory  centres  is  not  automatic — 
they  require  increased  attention,  and  their  addition  to  the 
circuit  of  thought  centres  obscures  rather  than  aids  compre- 
hension. This  explains  what  is  found  in  orally  taught 
deaf  children,  that,  in  the  later  years  of  their  school  life, 
speech  sometimes  deteriorates  because  their  attention  is 
being  occupied  by  efforts  at  the  comprehension  of  more 
difficult  language,  and  as  less  of  it  is  given  to  speech,  the 
latter  becomes  less  distinct;  and  it  supplies  the  physio- 
logical reason  for  devoting  the  earlier  years  of  school  life 
to  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  only  beginning  writing  and 
more  difficult  language  training  after  speech  has  become 
as  nearly  automatic  as  possible. 

The  use  of  the  term  "automatic,"  as  applied  to  the 
operation  of  the  language  centres,  requires  a  little  expla- 
nation. It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  secondarily  automatic  " 
as  against  the  primarily  automatic  operations  of  breathing, 
circulation,  etc.,  which  are  in  operation  from  birth,  which 
continue  irrespective  of  the  child's  will,  and  on  which  his 
continued  existence  depends.  But  none  of  the  special 
senses  are  automatic  at  birth ;  all  have  to  be  trained  before 
they  become  automatic.  All  children  are  bom  deaf  and 
blind.  It  is  many  days  before  a  young  child  can  be 
startled  from  his  sleep  by  a  loud  noise,  or  before  he  can  be 
made  to  follow  a  bright  light  with  his  eye.  Further,  none 
of  the  language  centres  becomes  automatic  over  the  whole 
field  of  possible  experience.  The  most  acute  eye  will  fail, 
without  some  training,  to  appreciate  all  that  can  hn  seen 
in  a  field  of  the  microscope,  and  the  most  acute  ear  re(|uires 
training  or  repeated  experience  before  it  can  appreciate 
the  features  of  a  fugue  or  a  sonata.     The  term  '^  automatic  " 
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is,  therefore,  a  relative  one  with  regard  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
but  it  is  much  more  so  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
speech  centre.  This  centre  is  not  called  into  action  nearly 
so  soon  in  the  Ufe  of  the  child  as  are  those  for  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  But  a  time  comes  in  the  life  of  a  child  when  the 
use  of  a  vocabulary  of  common  words  becomes  automatic, 
and  then  the  inclusion  of  the  speech  centre  in  the  circuit 
of  diflScult  thought  processes  renders  it  useful  or  beneficial 
to  the  latter.  This  process  is  a  continuous  one  in  the  life 
of  a  child,  more  and  more  difficult  words  being  added  to 
the  automatic  vocabulary. 

It  is  not  contended  here  that  speech  is  of  no  use  in  assist- 


(I) 


To  Hand  and  Arm 


^  From  Eye. 


<A) 


ToToigje  and  Lips  From  Ear 

Fio.  4. 

language  centres  in  the  normal  child. 

Sp.,  motor  speech  centre  (glosso-kinsBSthetic  centre);  WMG,  writins:,  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  gesture  centre  (cheiro-kinssthetic  centre)^  A,  auditory  centre, 
including  auditory  word  centre;  V,  visual  centre,  including  visual  word 
centre;  T,  touch  centre. 

ing  thought  unless  it  have  become  automatic,  but  it  is 
contended  that  unless  it  have  become  so,  it  is  not  sponta- 
neously called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  more  difficult  thought 
processes. 

During  the  process  of  silent  thought,  words  are  revived 
and  used  as  the  symbols  or  counters  by  means  of  which 
the  process  is  carried  on  in  the  thinker's  mind.  This  may 
occur  in  a  normal  individual  in  three  ways — (1)  There  may 
be  a  revival  of  the  sounds  of  words  as  we  hear  them  read, 
or  as  we  hear  ourselves  use  them  in  ordinary  conversation; 
(2)  there  may  be  a  revival  of  the  appearance  of  words  as 
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^  see  them  after  we  have  written  them,  or  as  we  see  them 
on  the  printed  page;  (3)  there  may  be  a  revival  of  the 
feelings  or  sensations  produced  by  the  articulation  of  wordiS. 
Probably  most  of  us  think  in  mixed  images,  but  there  can 
Iiardly  be  any  doubt  that,  in  canying  on  this  internal 
language,  the  revival  of  the  sounds  of  words  is  the  com- 
monest, or,  rather,  the  most  conscious  experience  we 
undergo,  hence  most  people  are  called  "auditives,"  whilst 
those  who  think  in  revived  word  appearances,  whether 
written  or  printed,  have  been  called  "visuals." 

A  good  deal  of  controversy  has  occurred  about  the 
revival  of  words  by  the  third  method — ^as  motor  processes. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  Strieker,  and  Ballet  hold  that  words 
are  generally  revived  as  faint  excitations  of  the  processes 
occurring  in  motor  centres  during  the  articulation  of  words, 
and  each  quotes  his  own  experience  as  supporting  this 
contention.  Bastian,  on  the  other  hand,  supports  the  view 
that  words  are  revived  in  ordinary  thought  in  the  main 
as  auditory  ideas  or  images. 

When  from  disease  in  a  young  child  one  or  more  of  the 
language  centres  is  thrown  out  of  the  circuit,  the  disturb- 
ance to,  or  impairment  of,  thought  varies  with  the  centres 
affected. 

The  condition  of  the  blind  child  is  not  so  difficult  as  at 

first  appears.     No  doubt  one  of  the  great  gateways  has 

been  closed,  but  it  is  that  by  which  general  effects  rather 

than  expressions  of  exact  thought  reach  the  brain.     And 

with  perfect  hearing  his  speech  develops  with  scarcely 

lessened  pace,  so  that  intellectually  he  is  scarcely  less  fit 

to  enter  school  than  the  ordinary  child.     His  ability  to 

appreciate  accurate  expressions  of  thought  reaching  him 

by  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  to  respond  by  equally  accurate 

expression  through  easily  understood  speech,  makes  rapid 

intellectual  development  possible.     Internal  language  may 

be  carried  on  in  the  blind  child,  as  it  is  chiefly  in  the  normal 
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child,  by  revived  auditory  impressions  or  by  revived 
motor  impressions,  but  never  by  revived  visual  im- 
pressions. There  is,  however,  a  third  possible  method^ 
namely,  by  revived  touch  impressions,  touch  taking  the 
place  of  sight. 

If  the  position  of  the  young  blind  child  is  better,  that 
of  the  deaf-bom  child  is  worse  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
No  doubt  broad  general  effects  are  expressed  to  him 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  and  an  indefinite  language  of 
natural  signs  is  learnt.  Without  hearing,  however,  he 
has  no  means  of  receiving  expressions  of  exact  thought, 
and  without  speech  he  has  no  means  of  formulating  his 
own  thought  in  exact  terms,  so  that  he  commences  his 


Fio.  5. 

Language)  centres  in  the  blind  child. 

References  as  in  Fig.  4.     The  centre  for  vision  ia  out  of  the  circuit,  and  touch  han 

taken  it«  place. 

school  life  at  seven  years  in  much  the  same  condition 
intellectually  as  a  hearing  child  of  two  years.  In  the 
interval  between  two  and  seven  years  his  intellectual 
development  has  been  arrested,  and  this  arrest  has  its 
physical  expression  in  the  relatively  smaller  head  of  the 
deaf-mute  child.  Further,  he  meets  his  teacher  without 
any  stock  of  words  to  begin  with,  and  the  early  years  of 
his  education  are  spent  in  getting  together  some  form 
of  verbal  language.  In  carrying  on  internal  language 
he  cannot  be  an  auditive;  he  must  be  a  visual  or  a  tactual. 
Sometimes  his  speech  becomes  so  automatic  that  he  thinks 
by  recalling  the  movements  of  his  lips  and  tongue  as  used 
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in  speech.    On  the  other  hand,  his  eyes  have  been  so 

accustomed  to  take  the  place  of  his  ears  that  he  may  easily 

think  in  the  revived  impressions  of  words  as  seen  on  the 

printed  page,  or  as  seen  on  the  lips  or  hands  of  those  who 

have  spoken  to  him.     He  must  always  differ  from  the 

hearing  child,  and'  even  from  the  semi-mute  child.    These 

latter  have  used  their  auditory  and  speech  centres  so  long 

that  their  influence  can  never  be  wholly  eliminated  from 

the  thought  processes.    The  congenitally  deaf  child  has 

by  six  or  seven  years  become  such  a  confirmed  "visual'' 

that  visualizing  is  apt  to  predominate  in    his  thou^t 

processes. 


A, 


Fig.  6. 


B. 


Active  centres  m  the  deaf.     A.  The  orally  taught  child  (only  A  b  inoperative). 
B.  The  manually  taught  child  (both  A  and  Sp.  are  inoperative). 

Sp.,  speech  centre:  A,  auditory*  centre;  V,  visual  centre;  WMG,  writing,  manual 
alphabet,  and  gesture  language  group  of  centres. 

The  following  conversation  between  Dr.  Forchhammer,* 
of  theNyborg  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and  his  congenitally 
deaf  wife  illustrates  the  composite  nature  of  the  picture 
formed  by  thought  symbols,  and  the  difficulty  of  apportion- 
ing the  relative  value  to  each.  Mrs.  Forchhammer  has 
full  command  of  the  Danish  language,  and  is  a  good  lip- 
rcader. 

Dr.  F.— "  Hdip^  the  thinking  process  carried  on  by  you?" 
Ifre.  F. — "  In  pictures  almost  always  as  if  the  events  were  present 
before  my  eye."     ^^ 

Dr.  F. — "  When  you  have  read  anything,  do  you  afterwards,  when 
thinldiig  of  it,  see  the  letters  before  your  eyes?" 
Mrs.  F.— "  Xo." 


^Communicated  to  the  writer  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper. 
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Dr.  F. — "  When  you  have  been  spoken  to,  do  you  think  of  the  words 
as  seen  on  the  mouth  of  the  speaker?" 
Mrs.  F. — "No;  it  is  as  if  I  said  it  myself." 

Dr.  Forchhammer,  on  a  later  occasion,  tried  in  another 
way  by  asking  her  to  recall  something  he  had  just  said, 
and  inquiring  how  she  retained  it. 

Mrs.  F. — "  I  think  both  of  the  subject  and  of  the  speech." 
Dr.  F. — "  Do  you  think  of  my  mouth  or  of  your  own  speech?" 
Mrs.  F. — "I  believe,  of  my  own  speech;  it  is  as  if  I  spoke  myself." 
Dr.  F. — "What  do  you  think  of  most — the  speech  or  the  subject?" 
Mrs.  F. — "I  cannot  tell — it  is  such  a  difficult  matter  to  settle." 

It  would  thus  seem  that  amongst  the  congenitally  deaf 
there  is  the  same  variety  in  the  use  of  the  symbols  of 
thought  as  amongst  the  hearing,  with  the  exception  that 
the  former  are  never  "auditives." 

The  demand  that  the  deaf  think  in  one  definite  manner 
is  not  justifiable  so  far  as  the  accuracy  of  the  thought 
process  is  concerned.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
symbols  have  become  so  familiar  to  the  deaf  person  that 
their  use  does  not  require  any  separate  act  of  attention. 

There  is,  however,  one  diflFerence  between  the  use  of 
speech  on  the  one  hand  and  finger-spelling  on  the  other 
regarding  their  value  in  thought  processes.  In  finger- 
spelling,  however  rapid,  the  result  reaches  the  eye  in  the 
form  of  separate  letters,  and  not  of  whole  words  ox  even 
syllables.  With  six^ech  the  movements,  however  com- 
plicated, reach  the  eye  Jis  whole  words  or  syllables,  just 
as  they  reach  the  ear.  Take  the  words  "  clang,''  "  plough,'' 
and  '*  through."  Each  of  these  reaches  the  eye  of  the 
lip-reader  just  as  it  reaches  the  ear  of  the  hearing  person 
as  a  single  effect,  whereas  they  reach  the  eye  when  spelt 
on  the  fingers  as  five  or  six  separate  impressions.  No 
doubt  as  isolated  words  they  are  nmch  more  apt  to  be 
wrongly  read^by  the  deaf  when  spoken  than  when  spelt, 
but  the  "association  in  wliich  they  occur  reduces  greatly 
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the  risk  of  error.    When  the  lip-reader  is  successful,  his 
thought  should  be  more  rapid. 

The  condition  of  the  blind-deaf  child  would  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  quite  hopeless,  and  until  recent  years 
was  regarded  as  such.  But  he  has  one  great  gateway  or 
avenue  left — the  sense  of  touch.  Now,  *  the  information 
which  reaches  the  blind-deaf  through  this  channel  is 
necessarily  given  very  slowly;  but,  as  it  is  given  by  means 
of  a  verbal  language,  it  is  capable  of  being  expressed 
accurately,  and  it  confers  on  the  blind-deaf  the  power  of 
responding  in  equally  accurate  terms.  Intellectual  develop- 
ment is,  therefore,  possible  in  theory  to  any  extent  by  this 
means.    In  practice,  such  development  is  limited  by  the 


e 


Fig.  7. 


lAnKuasc  centres  in  the  blind  deaf.  The  only  active  associated  fibres  are  those 
Mtween  T  and  the  group  WMG.  unless  speech  be  taught,  in  which  case  Sp. 
is  brought  into  the  circuit. 

amount  of  time  and  patience  required  by  both  teacher  and 
[     sc\iolar  to  get  good  results. 

Conspicuous  cases  of  success  have  occurred,  and  chief 
amongst  those  are  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen   Keller. 
^Vhen  I  asked  Miss  Keller  what  effect  she  thought  the 
acquLsition  of  .speech  had  on  her,  she  replied,  after  a  little 
thought,  "It  made  me  think  three  times  more  quickly." 
f     Now,  before  she  learnt  speech,  Helen  made  remarkable 
progress.    Every  presentation  reaching  her  through  her 
sense  of  touch  was  arranged  and  packed  carefully  away  for 
reproduction  just  when  needed.    Similarly,  every  successful 
finger-spelling  movement  could  be  repeated  with  a  readiness 
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unusual  in  children.  In  other  words,  she  had  a  splendid 
memory.  What  reached  her  she  retained.  What  she  did 
once  she  could  repeat  easily.  But  in  her  brain,  till  the  age 
of  ten  years,  only  two  centres  were  engaged  in  the  regular 
work  of  education.  The  centres  for  vision  and  hearing 
were  out  of  the  circuit,  the  centre  for  touch  alone  was 
used  for  ingoing  impressions  (language  appreciating  centre), 
and  the  centres  for  movements  of  the  arm  and  hand,  as 
used  in  spelling  the  American  or  single-handed  manual 
alphabet,  was  used  by  her  in  response  as  an  outgoing  centre 
(language  producing  centre).  But  when,  on  Helen  making 
the  demand,  "I  must  speak,"  the  old  centre  for  speech, 
rendered  apt  for  the  expression  of  exact  thought  and 
abstract  idea  by  thousands  of  years  of  hereditary  use, 
was  called  in,  she  felt  she  had  entered  a  new  world,  and 
exclaimed,  "My  soul,  conscious  of  new  strength,  came 
out  of  bondage,  and  was  reaching  through  these  broken 
syllables  to  all  knowledge  and  faith."  She  forthwith 
thought  more  rapidly  and  accurately. 

In  the  blind-deaf  who  do  not  speak,  internal  language 
must  be  a  series  of  revived  touch  impressions  or  of  revived 
motor  processes,  the  movements  being  those  used  in  the 
s}H*lling  of  the  manual  alphabet. 

I  have  rec(*ntly  made  further  inquiry  of  Miss  Keller 
with  n»gard  to  her  process  of  silent  thought.  In  reply, 
she  states  that  she  often  feels  herself  mentally  talking 
with  lu»r  lips;  she  also  fe(»ls  herself  to  be  spelling  with  her 
fingi»rs.  Wh(»n  she  thinks  of  something  she  has  read  she 
says  slu»  eoneiMVcvs  the  words  in  Braille  points. 

In  lu»r  recently  published  book,  The  World  I  Live  in,^ 
she  states: 

*'  I  caiuiot  ropn\soiit  more  clearly  than  anyone  else  the  gradual  and 
huhtle  changes  from  first  impressions  to  aljstract  ideas,  hut  I  know 
that  my  physical  ideas — that  is,  ideas  derived  from  material  objects — 

♦Helen  Keller,  The  World  I  Live  in,  1908,  p.  140. 
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appear  to  me  first  in  ideas  similar  to  these  of  touch.  Instantly  they 
pass  into  intellectual  meanings.  Afterwards  the  meaning  finds  expres- 
sion in  what  is  called  inner  speech.  When  I  was  a  child  my  inner 
q>eech  was  inner  spelling.  Although  I  am  now  frequently  caught 
filing  to  myself  on  my  fingers,  yet  I  talk  to  myself,  too,  with  my  lips, 
and  it  is  true  that  when  I  first  learnt  to  speak  my  mind  discarded  the 
finger  symbols  and  began  to  articulate.  However,  when  I  try  to  recall 
what  some  one  has  said  to  me,  I  am  conscious  of  a  hand  spelling  into 
mine." 

Now,  Mias  Keller  learnt  speech  at  ten  years,  before  which 
she  thought  in  spelling  (individual  letters),  after  which  she 
thought  in  articulation  processes  (words). 

If  the  modern  view  that  the  language  centres  arc  not 
areas  rigidly  mapped  off  from  one  another,  but  areas 
withm  which  each  special  function  is  most  active,  a  physio- 
logical examination  of  Miss  Keller's  remarkable  mental 
power  is  here  suggested.    She  declares  that  it  is  through 
her  sense  of  touch  that  so  much  which  usually  reaches  us 
through  eye  and  ear  comes  to  her  brain,  and  her  account 
of  what  comes  to  her  by  touch  is  from  the  physiological 
gide  a  valuable  and  original  series  of  observations.     May 
I     not  the  cell-growth  of  the  touch  centre  and  its  connections 
have  extended  during  her  early  years  at  the  expense  of  the 
contiguous  grey  matter  which  was  inactive,  and  may  not 
the  grey  matter  of  the  touch  area  of  the  brain  surface  in 
her  case  occupy  a  relatively  greater  area  than  it  does  in 
normal  people?    This  must  always  remain  only  a  theory, 
but  histologically  there  is  no  known  difTerencc  in  the  grey 
matter  forming  the  different  centres  behind  the  fissure  of 
Rolando.     Further,  such  a  theory  is  in  no  way  incom- 
patible with  what  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
viz.,  that  in  normal  children,  where  the  usual  stimuli  are 
in  operation,   development   of  function   proceeds  within 
rigidly  fixed  lines  governed  by  heredity  and  anatomical 
connection. 
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An  interesting  paper  by  Professor  Pawlow,*  on  what  he 
calls  "Conditioned  Reflexes/'  may  be  referred  to.  The 
presence  of  food  in  the  mouth,  an  "  unconditioned  stimulus/' 
produces  a  flow  of  saliva.  But  usually  the  sight  or  smell 
of  food  produces  the  same  result.  Such  is  a  "  conditioned 
stimulus.''  Pawlow  found  that  if  in  a  dog  such  a  con- 
ditioned stimulus  be  repeated  often — for  some  days  or 
weeks— without  the  particular  food  being  actually  given, 
it  loses  its  power  lo  excite  the  secretion  of  saliva  by  presen- 
tation to  the  nose  or  eye. 

He  next  substituted  a  new  conditioned  stimulus  for  that 
usually  supplied  through  the  nose  and  eye.  When  food 
was  placed  in  the  dog's  mouth,  a  given  note  on  the  piano 
was  struck,  and  it  was  found  that  after  thirty  or  forty 
repetitions  of  this,  the  striking  of  the  piano  note  alone 
produced  by  itself  the  flow  of  saliva.  Further,  he  found 
that  the  varying  of  this  note  by  even  a  quarter  of  a  semi- 
tone was  enough  to  interfere  with  the  salivary  response. 

Now,  such  physiological  alterations  in  the  methods  of 
response  to  stimuli  cannot  take  place  without  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  brain  substance,  viz.,  new  cell  cohesions 
and  developments. 

No  wonder  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  blind  becomes  devel- 
oped and  apparently  more  acute  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  as  in  the  blind  the  alteration  in  the  circuit  is  perman- 
ent and  not  as  in  the  dog  (see  above  experiment),  temjx)- 
rary,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  touch  area  of  the  cortex 
becomes  permanently  extended  at  the  expense  of  contig- 
uous unused  areas.  Thus,  Miss  Keller's  marvelous  use  of 
her  sense  of  touch  finds  a  physiological  explanation,  and 
the  same  argument  applies  to  her  scarcely  less  marvelous 
use  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Alongside  of  Helen  Keller's  case  may  be  put  that  of 
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Laura  Bridgman.  The  latter  is  not  only  of  great  value  as 
a  physiological  study,  but  also  because  it  made  success  with 
the  former  possible.  The  chief  initial  difference  between 
the  two,  looking  at  them  as  subjects  for  the  operation  of 
the  language  centres,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  the 
sense  of  smell  from  Laura's  case.  Helen's  use  of  the  sense 
of  smell  undoubtedly  raises  it  to  the  position  of  a  true 
language  centre,  a  position  it  does  not  occupy  in  the  normal 
child.  In  connection  with  the  theory  put  forward  above 
with  regard  to  the  acuteness  of  Helen  Keller's  sense  of 
smell  and  touch,  the  description  of  the  brain  as  found  at 
Laura  Bridgman's  autopsy  is  valuable. 

"The  examination  of  the  brain  showed  that  those  portions  which 
from  youth  up  could  not  be  brought  into  activity  in  the  ordinary  way 
through  external  impressions,  viz.,  all  the  cerebral  nerves,  were  small; 
the  gustatory  nerve,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  a  nerve  that  moves  the 
eyeballs  were  stunted,  and  this  was  specially  true  of  the  tract  of  the 
optic  nerves.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  appeared  somewhat  flattened 
behind,  and  the  occipital  lobe,  in  fact,  smaller  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left,  and  the  right  cuneus  much  less  developed  than  the  left.  This 
difference  in  the  region  belonging  to  the  visual  centres  is  intelligible 
when  we  consider  that  Miss  Bridgman  from  her  second  year  was  com- 
pletely blind  with  the  left  eye,  whereas  with  the  right  she  retained 
some  sensation  of  light  until  her  eighth  year,  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
allow  the  development  of  the  centres  of  the  left  side  to  go  on." 

Assuming  these  details  of  the  autopsy  of  the  brain  to  be 
correct,  we  have  proof  that  the  loss  of  function  of,  or  the 
absence  of,  the  end  organs  in  the  eye  or  ear  is  accompanied 
by  a  shriveling  of  the  tracts  leading  to  the  brain,  and  of 
the  parts  of  the  brain  connected  therewith.  The  writer  has 
shown  that  in  deaf-mutes  the  delay  in  development  of  the 
language  centres  is  associated  with  a  less  size  of  the  head 
than  holds  in  the  normal  child. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  greater  use  of 
the  senses  of  smell  and  touch  which  took  place  in  Helen 
Keller's  case  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  cortical  areas  belonging  to  those  centres? 
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Looking  now  to  the  operations  of  the  language  centrevS 
proper,  the  chief  difference  between  Helen  and  Laura  is 
the  possession  of  speech  by  the  former.  There  is  no  doubt 
Laura  Bridgman  could  have  been  taught  to  speak,  and  Dr. 
Howe,  her  teacher,  ultimately  regretted  that  he  had  not 
taught  her  speech.  But  the  acquisition  of  speech  would 
never  have  made  Laura  Bridgman  into  an  Helen  Keller. 
Long  before  the  latter  had  learnt  speech  she  showed  a 
mentality  which  Laura  Bridgman  never  reached.  The 
interesting  thing  about  Laura  is  not  that  she  was  never 
taught  speech,  but  that  without  teaching  she  had  a  vocab- 
ulary of  fifty  or  sixty  words,  or  at  least  of  articulation 
movements  which  passed  for  words,  and  which  she  used 
with  accuracy  chiefly  for  the  designation  of  persons  of  her 
acquaintance.  These  words  were,  according  to  Dr.  Lieber, 
all  monosyllabic,  and  in  her  use  of  them  she  resembled 
children  and  unciviUzed  tribes.  A  poor  vocabulary,  one 
may  say,  but  a  very  eloquent  testimony  to  the  heredity 
of  the  tendency  to  speak.  Laura  never  spoke  sentences; 
when  she  used  language  in  her  sleep,  it  was  the  language 
of  the  manual  alphabet. 

Dr.  Lieber  says:* 

"Lnuni  was  poaitively  internipted  in  the  formation  of  her  imperfect 
ami  elementary  phonetic  language  in  order  to  make  her  a  being  of 
intercourse  in  our  society — in  order  to  attach  her  as  a  living  member  to 
the  comnumity  of  civilization.  This  could  not  have  been  done  had 
she  lHK»n  allowetl  freely  to  indulge  in  the  harsh  and  grating  sounds 
which  exciteti  souls  utter  forth  through  a  throat  untaught  and  unbred, 
so  to  say,  by  the  harmony  of  developed  civilization  in  which  we  move/' 

Like  Laura  Bridgman,  Hc^len  showed  the  hereditary 
tendency  to  sjx^ak  when  she  said,  '^I  must  speak.''  What 
she  iispired  to  was  hardly  considered  possible. 

Side  by  side  with  Dr.  Howe's  great  work  (the  teaching 
of  language  to  the  blind-deaf)  nmst  be  put  Helen  Keller's 

*Maud  and  Florence  Howe,  Laura  Bridgman,  1904,  p.  244. 
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(the  acquisition  of  speech  by  the  blind-deaf) — ^the  greatest 
indindual  achievement  in  the  whole  history  of  oralism,  or 
indeed  of  education. 

But  it  was  well  for  Helen  that  she  was  not  bom  in  1829, 
a.s  Laura  Bridgman  was.  For  fifty  years  after  that  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  in  America  was  manual,  as  introduced 
by  the  elder  Gallaudet,  and  Helen  Keller^s  cry,  *'  I  must 
speak,"  would,  in  spite  of  her  own  great  genius,  have  been 
vain. 

Although  an  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  show  the 
operation  of  the  language  centres  in  these  two  remarkable 
cases,  there  are  two  points  which  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Both  heard  and  saw  for  the  first  two  years  of  life,  and 
although  neither  in  later  years  could  recollect  color  and 
sound  impressions,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  impressions 
had  no  influence  in  their  later  thought  processes.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  such  an  influence  continued. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  account 
for  the  mental  result  in  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller 
as  the  product  of  the  language  centre  alone.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  even  more  difficult  to  do  so  (especially  in  the  case 
of  Helen  Keller)  without  postulating  the  existence  of  a 
soul  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  nonnal  individual. 

A  short  study  of  aphasia,  with  the  related  conditions  of 
word-deafness  and  word-blindness,  is  useful  in  two  ways. 
It  helps  us  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  speech,  and  it 
throws  light  on  the  management  of  a  small  class  of  ex- 
tremely difficult,    but    also   extremely    important,   cases 
amongst  backward  children.     It  will  also  help  the  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  of  the  deaf  and  blind. 

The  cortical  centres  concerned  in  the  reception  and  pro- 
duction of  language  arc  the  visual  and  the  auditory  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  centre  for  speech  and  writing  on  the  other. 
With  the  writing  centre  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  in- 
cluded the  manual  and  gesture  centres,  because  writing  is 
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only  putting  down  on  paper  by  one  set  of  conventional 
signs  what  the  hands  write  in  the  air  by  another  set,  whilst 
in  all  three  the  same  set  of  muscles — those  of  the  hands  and 
arms — are  those  chiefly  engaged.  Now,  in  children,  edu- 
cation may  be  hindered  by  damage  to  the  terminal  organs, 
the  ear  and  the  eye,  or  to  the  auditory  and  optic  nerves 
leading  from  these  terminal  organs  to  the  corresponding 
centers  in  the  brain  (see  Fig.  4).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
is  the  usual  location  of  the  disease  causing  deafness  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blindness  in  blind  children.  In  both 
cases  the  corresponding  cortical  centres,  A  or  V,  is  perma- 
nently out  of  the  circuit,  and  a  less  habitual  rout^  has  to  be 
chosen  to  complete  the  circuit.  In  the  blind,  A-Sp.,  the 
usual  route  for  the  ingoing  of  accurately  expressed  ideas, 
is  still  open,  the  education  of  the  child  proceeds  apace,  and 
touch  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  sight.  But  in  the  deaf, 
A-Sp.  is  unused,  and  Sp.  as  a  motor  centre  with  storing 
power  is  lost  to  the  brain,  unless  where  speech  is  developed 
through  some  other  channel  than  hearing.  It  is  true  that 
by  a  verbal  language,  such  as  writing  or  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, accurately  expressed  ideas  may  be  conveyed,  the 
ingoing  being  by  V  and  the  outgoing  by  W  to  the  hand. 
But  Sp.  remains  unused,  so  that  the  finger-taught  deaf 
child  has  lost  two  storing  centres,  Sp.  and  A,  whilst  the 
orally-taught  deaf  has  lost  only  A  (see  Fig.  6,  A  and  B). 

Within  the  brain  education  may  theoretically  be  hin- 
dered by  damage  to  any  of  the  four  centres,  Sp.,  A,  V,  or 
the  group  W  M  G,  or  to  the  fibres  associating  these  centres. 
As  a  matter  of  clinical  experience,  damage  takes  place  in 
both  situations,  but  in  children  such  damage  is  limited 
in  practice  to  the  centres,  the  associating  tracts  being 
seldom  affected  in  those  who  are  capable  of  attending 
school  at  all. 

In  true  motor  aphasia  of  adults  the  centre  Sp.  is  damaged. 
The  damage  is  conmionly  due  to  embolism  of,  or  bleeding 
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from,  a  vessel  leading  to  the  lobe  or  convolution  of  Broca, 
in  which  the  centre  for  speech  is  placed. 

Although  a  speech  centre  exists  on  both  sides  of  the 
hrm,  the  working  centre  has  come  by  heredity  to  be 
placed,  in  right-handed  people,  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
and  in  left-handed  people  on  the  right  side. 

In  children  this  speech  centre  is  occasionally  congen- 
itally  imperfect,  and  we  have  those  cases  of  dumbness  with 
perfect  hearing,  and  otherwise  normal  intelligence,  which 
come  to  ihc  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  admission 
(congenital  aphasia). 

When  aphasia  occurs  in  an  adult  it  occurs  suddenly;  all 
memories  of  words  which  have  been  spoken  by  the  patient 
are  destroyed  or  much  impaired,  and,  unless  he  be  one  of 
those  who  has  been  able  to  carry  on  his  silent  thought 
without  the  medium  of  internal  speech,  his  mental  pro- 
cesses are  also  greatly  impaired. 

Word-deafness  may  be  also  either  congenital  or  acquired. 
Hearing  for  musical  sounds,  or  even  for  the  letters  which 
compose  words,  may  be  and  is  usually  perfect,  but  the 
auditory  memories  for  spoken  words  are  destroyed.     Inter- 
nal speech,  if  the  patient  has  been  a  strong  "auditive,^'  is 
interfered  with,  for  the  patient  can  no  longer  carry  out 
that  mental  audition  which  formed  part  of  his  processes 
of  silent  thought.     If  he   has   been   a  strong  "visual,'' 
accustomed  to  take  direct  from  the  page  without  the 
intervention  of  internal  speech,  he  can  still  read,  the  mental 
c/isturbance  is  less,  and  the  disturbance  to  motor  speech 
is  but  slight. 

In  word-blindness  the  process  of  memorizing  written  or 
printed  words  is  interfered  with.     In  other  respects  sight 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  perfect,  and,  apart  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning  to  read,  the  child  in  a  congenital  case  may 
be  a  bright  pupil. 
There  can    be  no  doubt    that,   whilst  these  cases    of 
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congenital  word-blindness  are  not  common,  they  occur 
amongst  school  children,  and  account  for  some  of  the  cases 
of  almost  inscrutable  backwardness  in  language  which 
occur  in  otherwise  bright  children. 

The  following  case,  quoted  from  Dr.  Hinshelwood,  illus- 
trates the  difficulty  in  a  case  of  congenital  word-blindness: 

"A  boy,  aged  11  years,  was  at  school  for  four  and  a  half  years,  but 
was  finally  sent  away  because  he  could  not  be  taught  to  read.     His 
father  informed  me  that  he  was  a  considerable  time  at  school  before 
the  defect  was  noted,  as  he  had  such  an  excellent  memory  that  he^ 
learned  his  lemons  by  heart;  in  fact,  his  first  little  reading-book  h^ 
knew  by  heart,  so  that  whenever  it  came  to  his  turn  he  could  froic^ 
memory  repeat  his  lesson,  although  he  could  not  read  the  words.     H^^ 
father  also  informed  me  that  in  every  respect,  unless  in  his  inabilit.,^ 
to  learn  to  read,  the  boy  seemed  quite  as  intelligent  as  any  of  h   ^ 
brothers  and  sisters.     His  auditory  memory  was  excellent,  and  bett^^ 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.     When  a 
was  repeated  to  him  aloud  he  could  commit  it  to  memory  very  rapi< 

"  When  I  first  saw  the  boy  and  his  father  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  In! 
ary  I  asked  them  to  call  on  me  at  my  house,  and  I  wrote  down 
address  on  an  envelope.     A  few  days  thereafter  the  father  could 
find  the  envelope,  but  the  boy  at  once  repeated  the  address  correct 
having  remembered  it  from  hearing  me  state  it  once. 

"I  examined  the  boy  first  on  March  4,  1900,  when  he  seemi 
smart  and  intelligent  lad  for  his  y^rs.     He  knew  the  alphabet  by 
repeating  it  rapidly  and  correctly.     He  could  recognize  by  sight,  hoir> 
ever,  only  a  very  few  letters,  and  those  not  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
He  could  spell  correctly  most  simple  words  of  one  syllable,  such  as 
'cat,'  'dog,'  'man,'  'boy,'  etc.,  but  he  could  not  recognize  by  sight 
th(3  simplest  and  commonest  words,  such  as  'the,'  'of,'  'in,'  etc.     He 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  all  other  visual  objects,  such  as  faces, 
places,  and  pictures.     On  each  page  of  the  little  primer  in  which  I 
tested  him  there  was  a  picture  of  some  object  which  was  followed  by 
some  simple  letterpress  aboUt  it.     He  at  once  recognized  each  picture, 
e.  g.,  a  cat.     I  would  then  ask  him  to  spell  the  word,  which"  he  nearly 
always  did  quite  correctly.     On  asking  him  to  pick  out  the  word  'cat* 
on  the  page  he  was  unable  to  do  it.     I  repeated  this  experiment  on 
page  after  page  of  the  little  primer.     On  testing  him  with  figures  I 
found  that  he  could  repeat  from  memory  fluently  and  correctly  numbers 
up  to  100.     He  could  also  perform  mentally  simple  sums  of  addition. 
He  could  not,  however,  recognize  all  the  figures  by  sight,  but  he  knew 
them  better  than  the  letters,  and  recognized  a  greater  number  of  them. 

"Since  March  4  I  have  seen  the  boy  every  week;   I  last  saw  him 
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on  April  22.    I  asked  the  father  to  keep  him  constantly  practising 
at  his  alphabet,  and  at  the  figures  up  to  50.     By  dint  of  constant  and 
persevering  practice  during  these  seven  weeks  he  is  now  able  to  recog- 
nise many  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  he  has  not  mastered  them  all. 
StiU,  the  result  of  the  seven  weeks*  work  gives  us  the  hope  that  by 
perseverance  he  will  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  recognizing  the 
letters  by  sight.     Whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  acquire  the  visual 
memory  of  words,  so  as  to  read  by  sight,  is,  however,  very  doubtful. 
The  task  of  acquiring  the  visual  memory  of  words  is  immensely  greater 
than  that  of  acquiring  the  visual  memory  of  letters,  of  which  there  are 
but  fifty-two  in  the  English   alphabet,  including   capital  and  small 
letters.    But  if  he  acquires  the  visual  memory  of  the  letters  he  will  be 
able  to  read  slowly  by  spelling  out  aloud  each  word  letter  by  letter, 
and  thus  appealing  to  his  auditory  memory,  which  is  excellent.     His 
progress  with  the  figures  was  much  more  rapid.     He  can  now  recognize 
them  all  up  to  50.     His  father  has  always  observed  that  he  did  not 
experience  the  same  difficulty  with   figures  as  with  letters.     As  his 
father  expressed  it,  'they  came  more  readily  to  him.'" 

We  now  come  to  a  group  of  children,  the  mentally 
deficient,  in  which  the  abnormal  conditions  which  obtain 
in  the  brain  are  essentially  different  from  anything  we 
have  yet  seen.  In  all  the  cases  yet  considered,  an  end 
organ,  the  ear  or  the  eye,  or  both,  have  been  damaged,  or 
a  language  centre,  that  for  sight  or  hearing,  or  both,  are 
either  congenitally  or  postnatally  diseased.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  is  to  disturb  the  processes  of  thought,  but 
the  effect  is  not  serious  or  profound  where  the  centre  for 
speech  is  not  involved.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  deaf,  the 
problem  before  the  educator  is  not  a  difficult  one,  for  it  is 
easy  to  educate  the  speech  centre  by  a  less  used  route 
where  hearing  is  not  destroyed. 

But  in  the  mentally  deficient  it  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
all  this.  The  language  centres  are  either  i)erfect  or  but 
slightly  deficient.  The  eye  affection,  if  one  exist,  is  usually 
a  refraction  error,  which  may  be  corrected  by  lenses. 
Hearing  is  usually  perfect.  Speech  may  be  perfect,  but 
if  it  be  absent  or  very  deficient,  it  is  not  because  the  speech 
center  is  diseased,  but  because  the  child  has  no  ideas  to 
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express.  He  is  probably  the  subject  of  a  lesion  of  the 
frontal  lobes  of  the  brain,  where  the  higher  psychical  centres 
are  placed.  In  the  blind,  in  the  deaf,  and  in  the  aphasic 
these  higher  psychical  centers  are  perfect,  and  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  taking  trouble  along  the  right  lines,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  in  order  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  work 
of  life.  With  the  mentally  deficient,  except  in  the  slightest 
cases,  taking  trouble  along  any  line  or  lines  is  repaid  by 
but  poor  results,  and  the  child  never  becomes  anything  but 
a  pitiable  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  others. 

Throughout  this  paper  hints  with  regard  to  the  education 
of  abnormal  children  have  necessarily  been  dropped,  but 
general  principles  on  which  their  education  should  be  con- 
ducted may  now  be  drawn: 

1.  It  is  useless  hammering  along  a  ruined  tract  or  along 
a  sound  tract  toward  a  ruined  centre  in  the  hope  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  to  a  really  deaf  and  blind  child.  It  is  better 
to  use  a  circuitous  though  less  used  route.  To  ignore  this 
principle  is  like  pulling  a  bell  with  the  wire  broken,  or 
knocking  at  the  door  of  a  tejiantless  house.  In  the  very 
deaf  and  the  very  blind,  therefore,  slight  remains  of  sight 
and  hearing  are  useless  and  should  be  ignored. 

2.  Where  the  remains  of  sight  and  hearing  are  consid- 
erable^-where  in  the  deaf  they  serve  for  the  discovery  of 
vowels,  consonants,  and  words;  in  the  blind,  for  what  under 
favorable  conditions  of  light,  etc.,  is  written  on  a  book  or 
a  blackboard — these  should  be  used  to  the  utmost.  This 
principle  provides  for  the  oro-acoustic  education  of  the 
semi-ileaf  and  for  the  education  of  the  semi-blind  in  smaller 
classes  by  the  ordinary  educational  means. 

3.  When  a  circuitous  route  is  necessary,  education 
should  be  directed  so  that  Broca's  centre,  the  hereditary 
centre  for  the  memory  of  spoken  words,  is  used.  It  is  not 
contended  that  accurate  or  abstract  thinking  is  impossible 
if  tliis  centre  be  ignored;  but  if  it  be  ignored,  a  highly 
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specialized  brain  centre  is  left  out,  and  the  mechanism 
of  thought  has  to  be  conducted  without  one  of  its  most 
valuable  resources.    Now,  inasmuch  as  blindness  leaves 
the  tract  A-Sp.  intact,  the  lines  on  which  the  education 
of  the  blind  must  proceed  are  simple;  but  educators  of  the 
deaf  differ  as  to  whether,  seeing  A  is  destroyed,  it  is  worth 
while  reaching  Sp.  by  a  circuitous  route.    Thus,  from  the 
physiological  side  there  is  raised  the  old  war  of  methods — 
oralism  versus  the  manual  alphabet  language.    The  oralists 
tr)' to  reach  Sp.,  and  to  reach  it  through  V;  the  manualists 
ignore  Sp.,  and  establish  a  new  verbal  language  centre  at 
tie  group  W  M  G  (Fig.  3).    Now,  in  this  controversy, 
physiology  takes  the  side  of  the  oralist.    Where  V  is  good, 
or,  in  other  words,  where  the  child's  sight  is  good,  and 
where  the  child  is  not  mentally  deficient,  Sp.  can  be  reached, 
and  in  doing  so  not  only  is  an  additional  part  of  the  brain 
used,  but  this  part  is  the  hereditary  centre  for  the  memoriz- 
ing (rf  words.    Thought  in  the  orally  taught  deaf  should, 
according  to  physiology,  be  more  accurate  and  more  rapid. 
In  the  blind-deaf,  progress  along  any  line  is  extremely 
slow,  but  physiology  again  points  to  the  great  advantage 
of  calling  in  the  regular  exercise  of  the  centre  for  motor 
speech,  and  Helen  Keller's  experience,  as  we  have  seen, 
agrees  with  the  teaching  of  physiology. 

4.  In  congenital  word-deafness  and   congenital   word- 
blindness  our  experience  is  as  yet  very  limited.     Many 
of  these  cases  are  never  discovered,  and  are  passed  off  as 
stupid  children,  the  real  cause  of  the  dulness  never  having 
been  discovered.     But  when  a  boy  is  clever  with  his  hands 
and  good  in  his  games,  where  the  difficulty  is  chiefly  with 
bis  acquisition    of   language,    word-deafness    and    word- 
blindness  should  be  sought  for.     Dr.  Hinshelwood  finds 
that  progress  is  made  in  time  by  the  word-blind  by  rei)eated 
short  reading  lessons,  and  thinks  that  this  is  (ku?  to  tlui 
right  side  of  the  brain  gradually  taking  up  the  duty  usually 
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performed  by  the  left  visual  centre.  But  although  oducati 
in  reading  may  be  slow,  general  intelligence  may  procei 
apace,  for  the  auditory  speech  path  is  open. 

5.  In  the  teaching  of  the  aphasic  child  who  is  not  mental 
deficient,  Broca's  convolution  on  the  right  side,  unless  tl 
defect  be  bilateral,  may  be  made  to  take  up  the  work 
the  hereditary  speech  centre  of  the  left  side.  Who 
failure  shows  that  the  defect  is  probably  bilateral,  educati( 
may  proceed  by  the  help  of  writing  and  the  manual  alphab 

6.  Mentally  deficient  children  offer  a  different  problc 
to  the  educator.  These  children  are  found  not  only 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  in  the  schools  for  t 
deaf  and  in  those  for  the  blind.  The  great  need  of  t 
moment  is  to  recognise  their  limitations.  The  deaf  w 
are  also  mentally  deficient  cannot  be  taught  orally,  a 
should  reside  permanently  in  institutions,  even  duri 
their  adult  life.  The  same  provision  should  be  made  : 
the  blind  who  are  mentally  deficient.  The  menta 
deficient  who  both  hear  and  see  should,  if  they  make  sL 
progress— progress  so  slow  that  it  offers  no  prospect 
their  ever  becoming  self-supporting — also  be  provided 
permanently  in  asylums.  In  the  slighter  cases,  howev 
special  education  in  smaller  classes  enables  the  childr 
to  be  placed  later  in  their  school  career  in  the  ordina 
classes  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  writer's  idea  in  this  paper  is  that,  having  due  rega 
to  the  physiological  indications  present,  the  teacher  shoi 
be  left  as  free  as  possible  in  selecting  the  method  and 
ordering  the  education  of  the  abnonnal  child.  Even 
the  risk  of  appearing  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  teach 
the  writer  would  lay  down  some  other  physiological  indi 
tions  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  orally  tauj 
deaf — 

(a)  As  signs  are  used  very  extensively  in  the  early  teach 
of  the  hearing  child — tluring  his  first  and  second  years 
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life— there  is  no  physiological  reason  for  suppressing  them 

at  the  beginning  of  the  school  education  of  the  deaf  child. 

They  should  be  used  just  as  they  are  with  hearing  children, 

and  excluded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the 

more  accurate  equivalent  has  been  learnt.    They  are  like 

a  finger  supporting  a  child  during  its  first  attempts  at 

walldiig,  or  like  a  crutch  used  during  the  recovery  of  the 

function  of  a  broken  limb,  or,  as  the  writer  has  elsewhere 

spoken  of  them,  they  are  like  the  scaffolding  necessary 

during  the  erection  of  a  building.     The  finger,  the  crutch, 

and  the  scaffolding  must  alike  go,  never  again  to  be  used, 

except  in  times  of  danger  or  great  difficulty. 

(5)  During  the  early  years  of  school  life  the  acquisition 

of  articulate  speech  should  be  the  chief  business  of  the 

deaf  child.    As  soon  as  may  be,  a  vocabulary  of  common 

words  should  be  so  thoroughly  learnt  that  its  use  in  speech 

becomes  automatic.    This  means  slow  intellectual  progress 

during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  deaf  child's  school 

life.  But  it  means  better  intelligence  and  better  language 

in  the  end  if  the  school  course  can  be  made  long  enough. 

Freed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  separate  attention  to  the 

mechanism  of  his  speech,  the  child  will  be  able  to  give  his 

undivided  attention  to  the  subject  of  his  thought.    Clearly 

the  school  period  of  a  deaf  child's  Ufe  cannot  be  fixed  in 

number  of  years  but  by  a  standard  of  attainment.     In  this 

connection,   a   distinction   must   be   dra^Ti   between   the 

«eim'-deaf  and  the  semi-mute  child  on  the  one  hand,  and 

the  toto-congenitally  deaf  child  on  the  other.    The  latter, 

when  he  enters  school,  has  thought  in  visual  sjTnbols  or 

counters  for  so  many  years  that  it  is  certain  that  these  will 

always  bulk  largely  in  his  thought   processes.     Whether 

it  is  worth  educating  him  orally  \iill  depend  on  the  length  of 

time  the  school  course  is  to  last  and  the  rate  at  which  he 

progresses.     But    the    semi-ileaf    are,    like    the    hearing, 

laiigely  auditives,  and  both  they  and  the  semi-mute  have 
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a  vocabulary  which  is  automatic,  and  which  it  should  be 
the  first  concern  of  the  teacher  to  preserve.  These,  there- 
fore, the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute,  should  under  all 
circumstances  be  taught  orally. 

(c)  In  the  education  of  the  deaf,  drawing  should  follow 
speech  and  precede  writing.  This  is  the  order  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  it  is  the 
order  which  is  naturally  followed  by  the  hearing  child, 
and  it  is  the  order  which  will  best  suit  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  deaf  child.  The  picture-writing  of  the  earlier 
races,  and  the  early  efforts  of  the  young  child  to  imitate, 
by  drawing  the  things  that  he  sees,  are  generically  the 
same.  The  use  of  conventional  written  symbols  for  those 
other  conventional  symbols  which  we  call  words  came 
later  in  the  history  of  the  race,  comes  later  in  the  natural 
history  of  hearing  children,  most  of  whom  draw  before 
they  go  to  school,  and  should  come  later  in  the  history  of 
the  deaf  child. 

(d)  Until  speech  has  become  automatic  no  finger-spelling 
should  be  known  to  a  deaf  child.  A  combined  method, 
where  the  combination  is  that  of  finger-spelling  and  speech, 
is,  from  the  physiological  standpoint,  to  be  condemned. 
This  means  the  banishment  of  the  manual  alphabet  from 
the  schoolroom  of  the  orally  taught  for  the  first  years  of 
school  life.  If  the  visual  and  motor  speech  centres  are 
to  be  developed  for  the  purposes  of  speech  and  lip-reading, 
the  child  must  not  be  distracted  by  the  attempt  to  acquire 
another  set  of  conventional  motor  signs  like  the  manual 
alphabet.  In  the  later  years  of  school  life,  physiology 
would  not  condemn  the  practice  of  the  manual  alphabet 
by  the  child  whose  speech  had  already  become  automatic, 
but  in  practice,  and  for  reasons  quite  apart  from  physiology, 
it  is  imdesirable  to  introduce  manual  spelling  into  the 
oral  schoolroom  at  all. 

(e)  The  difficulty  of  procuring  automatic  speech  in  the 
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deaf-bom,  while  necessarily  limiting  the  use  of  speech  by 

these  children,  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  worth  while 

teaching  them  speech.    As  a  means  of  conmiunication 

with  others  speech  has  an  advantage  over  all  other  forms 

of  language,  which  makes  its  acquisition  by  all  classes 

of  the  deaf  desirable.     In  The  Study  of  the  Deaf  Child  the 

?mter  has  taken  up  this  subject  at  some  length,  and  need 

not  further  refer  to  it  here.     But  the  difficulty  of  procuring 

automatic  speech  in  the  deaf-bom  points  to  the  great  advan- 

age  of  commencing  speech  training  at  a  much  earlier  age 

than  is  now  the  rule,  namely,  six  or  seven  years.    By 

oommencmg  speech  training  at  two  or  three  years,  before 

the  child  has  become  a  confirmed  "visual,''  the  ultimate 

value  of  speech  in  the  processes  of  thought  should  be 

greatly  enhanced. 

JAMES  KERR  LOVE. 
-1  ural  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary, 
Aurist,  Glasgow  Inslituiion  for  the  Deaf,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


THE  THOUGHT  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  DEAF- 
MUTE.  AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 
TRUE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEAF-MUTE  IN- 
STRUCTION .*— IV. 

The  mute  signs  of  the  congenitally  deaf  have  all  the  natural  charac- 
terirtics  of  a  real  language:  they  express  general  conceptions  and  bring 
these  conceptions  into  a  regular  logical  connection  of  thought. 

W.  Wundi. 

Chapter  III. 

The  Sigx  Language  and  the  Position  of  the  Deaf- 
MuTE  WITH  Respect  to  Word  Language. 

When  we  say  ''AH  understanding  is  an  understanding 
through  signs/'  it  is  not  our  intention  to  depreciate  word 

*CoDtinued  from  the  May  numl^r  of  the  Annals,  page  263. 
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language,  which  is  of  vast  importance  for  the  mental 
development  of  all  people,  including  the  deaf.  It  seems 
necessary,  however,  to  revive  an  understanding  of  the 
natural  language  of  signs  and  its  connection  with  thought; 
we  hope  thus  to  give  it  the  position  which  it  should  assume 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  natural  language  of  signs  is  rooted  in  the  natural 
process  of  thought  as  it  occurs  whenever  man  learns  any- 
thing or  judges  of  anything.  This  wonderful  connection 
between  the  psychical  and  the  physical  is  mirrored  in 
every  conception.  In  connection  with  the  thought  pro- 
cess  of  consciousness  every  one  may  learn  his  own  proce- 
dure in  the  act  of  perception  and  of  comprehension  con- 
nected therewith.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have 
shown  how  the  pictures  of  the  parts  of  an  idea  are 
interwoven  with  the  pictures  of  one's  own  procedure 
in  the  act  of  comprehending  and  combining  the  things 
observed,  so  that  the  one  picture  calls  forth  the  other. 
We  readily  recognize  the  similarity  existing  between  our 
psychical  comprehension  of  individual  things  and  the 
characteristcric  reproduction  of  them  by  depicting  them 
in  outward  movements.  In  the  natural  sign  language 
we  thus  deal  wdth  a  simple  relation  of  similarity  which 
Lipps  in  his  ^' Leitfaden  der  Psychologw^^  defines  as  follows: 
"In  every  psychical  process  there  exists  a  tendency  to 
produce  similar  psychical  processes.*' 

In  the  natural  sign  language  of  the  deaf-mute  the 
striving  of  the  mind  for  expression  consists  in  briefly  and 
clearly  characterizing  the  thing  observed  and  judged. 
There  is  here  no  pedantic  repainting  line  after  line,  no  de- 
tailed copying,  imitating,  and  mimicking  all  the  movements 
which  were  made  by  the  eyes  and  hands  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  object.  Such  a  process  is  neither  in  the  economy 
of  the  mind  nor  in  the  interest  of  verbal  communication. 
The  sign  gives  only  a  hint  and  suggCvStion  of  how  the  mind 
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proceeds  in  understanding  and  in  thinking.  The  spoken 
word  indeed  has  no  other  purpose ;  but  it  does  not  serve 
the  purpose  as  naturally  or  as  rapidly  as  does  the  gesture. 
There  flies  a  bird!  My  little  deaf-mute  pupil  very 
spiritedly  makes  the  sign  for  flying  by  imitating  with 
raised  hands  the  fluttering  motion  of  the  bird's  wings. 
He  thus  strives  to  designate  the  flying  bird,  and  also  his 
conception  of  the  idea.  How  has  the  deaf-mute  acquired 
this  sign?  We  want  to  explain  this  process  psycho- 
logically, and  in  so  doing  to  remove  the  old  prejudices 
against  the  sign  language.  When  the  little  deaf-mute 
consciously  saw  a  bird  for  the  first  time  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, and  so  it  is  with  a  hundred  other  things.  An  idea 
requires  development,  and  development  is  life.  By  an 
indeterminate  number  of  processes  of  recognition  which 
life  causes,  the  deaf-mute  has  come  to  the  firmly  estab- 
lished sign  for  bird,  so  that  the  sight  of  a  single  bird  pro- 
duces in  him  the  tendency  to  perform  a  movement  similar 
to  the  fluttering  of  a  bird's  wings.  This  action  is  com- 
prehensible to  us  if  with  active  sympathy  we  strive  to 
reproduce  in  our  own  experience  what  passes  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  when  it  perceives  something  with  interest.  The 
child  sees  a  bird  of  prey  hovering  above  its  quarry.  He 
first  perceives  the  rapid  beating  of  the  bird^s  wing;  he 
recognizes  in  the  changing  picture  the  **up''  and  "down" 
oi  the  motion.  Unconsciously  he  raises  his  arms  or  places 
his  hands  on  both  sides  of  his  breast  and  moves  them  up 
/md  down.  He  can  comprehend  the  motions  of  the  bird 
only  by  his  own  bodily  motions,  which  he  performs  in  a 
similar  manner  to  his  pattern,  the  bird.  The  child  by 
means  of  his  personal  life  process  thinks  himself  into  the 
situation  of  the  bird;  he  assumes — even  if  only  in  "imagi- 
nary" movements — ^the  position  of  the  bird  with  his  body, 
possibly  even  gazes  do\^Tiward  as  though  also  looking  for 
prey.    How  tense  his  muscles  become,  if  the  bird  suddenly 
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shoots  downward  and  again  rises  and  flies  away  with  its 
booty  in  its  talons!  It  seems  to  him  as  though  he  were 
going  through  all  the  movements  which  his  eye  follows 
with  so  much  interest;  he  is  in  them  "with  life  and  soul," 
as  one  may  here  truly  say.  The  mind  strives  to  unify  the 
whole  incident  and  to  characterize  it  in  a  brief  picture. 
From  the  whole  number  of  motions  observed,  one  striking 
and  apparently  essential  movement  is  taken  and  the 
total  procass  is  thus  symbolized.  The  fluttering  movement 
of  the  wings  is  reproduced  in  the  upward  and  downward 
movement  of  the  hands,  and  thus  a  language  sign  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  which  the  mind  can  recur  to  the  whole 
occurrence  and  its  real  cause. 

The  charge  has  always  been  made  against  the  sign  lan- 
guage, as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  it  holds  fast  to  the 
sensuous  conception,  which  it  only  "mirrors"  or  "copies." 
But  this  is  not  true.  If  it  were  true,  any  mental  activity 
of  the  deaf-mute  would  be  impossible;  his  thought  would 
not  assume  the  character  of  human  thought.  When  the 
deaf-mute  striv(\s  to  characterize  the  process  of  perception 
and  finally  symbolizes  it  in  a  certain  sign,  he  stands  on 
the  basis  of  conceptive  thought,  and  proceeds  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  we  do.  The  human  mind  never  stops 
with  the  sensuous  conception,  for  "all  conception  is  com- 
prehension." Why  do  we  comprehend  the  sign  with  which 
the  deaf-mute  describes  the  flying  bird?  Because  in  the 
act  of  perception  we  act  precisely  as  he  does.  We  too 
must  derive  from  the  act  of  perception  a  picture  which 
we  obtain  with  the  aid  of  physical  movements.  If  the 
word  "bird"  is  called  out  to  us,  we  must  quickly  construct 
a  picture  which  calls  to  mind  the  idea.  If  we  think  of 
"flying,"  we  try  to  go  through  the  motion  with  our  arms, 
even  if  only  in  feeble  inceptions;  if  w(»  imagine  the  action 
of  pecking,  it  appears  to  us  as  though  we  wanted  to  look 
on  the  ground  and  carry  out  the  necessary  movements 
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with  the  mouth ;  if  we  think, "  Ah,  an  animal  with  feathers  !*' 
we  seek  with  our  eyes  and  hands  on  our  body  for  the  soft 
dress  of  feathers.    These  facts  cannot  be  denied;  any  one 
who  analyzes  psychological  processes  will  clearly  perceive 
them.    We  too  must  sign  the  content  of  the  idea  in  move- 
ment expressions,  if  we  desire  to  comprehend  the  word 
and  become  conscious  of  its  thought  content.    It  is  true 
that  we  generally  go  through  these  movements  only  in 
muscular  inceptions,  in  the  ''imagination,"  as  we  said  in 
the  preceding  chapter;  but  they  cannot  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed, for  that  would  mean  the  suppression  of  thought 
itself.    From  the  physiological  observation  of  the  process 
we  perceive  that  the  innervation  occurs  as  the  first  impetus, 
and  only  then  does  the  interception  of  the  movement 
follow,  which  may  not  appear  visibly  but  still  announces 
itself  to  the  consciousness.    The  deaf-mute,  however,  in 
his  signs  performs  the  corresponding  movement  in  con- 
nection with  every  conscious  process  of  thought;  he  even 
at  times  expands  it  and  accompanies  it  with  expressive 
movements  of  his  face  and  eyes.     No  fundamental  dif- 
ference can  in  any  case  be  perceived  between  the  thought 
of  the  deaf-mute  and  our  own,  between  his  action  and 
our  conduct.     In  the  processes  which  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  sign,   the  thought  is  experienced,  as  it  were,  in 
greater  dimensions.    This  life  process  we  must  not  sup- 
press in  the  deaf-mut€,  if  his  thought  is  to  attain  power 
and  clearness.     With  the  suppression  of  signs  one  clips 
the  wings  of  the  mind  and  undermines  its  natural  self- 
activity.    Without    this    original    activity,    which    finds 
expression  with  the  deaf-mute  only  in  signs,  his  thought 
does  not  attain  to  the  clearness  which  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  verbal  language.     The  sign 
language  is  and  remains  the  primary  indication  of  the 
formation  of  ideas  and  the  primary  basis  of  comprehension. 
I  cannot  here  quote  everj-thing  that  others  have  said 
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reiciuxiiiig  the  sign  language;  it  would  not  conform  to  the 
purpose  of  this  treatise.  Our  object,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  to  obtain  a  comprehension  of  the  true  connection  between 
tht)Ught,  speech,  and  the  sign  language,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  knowleiige  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  latter. 
Wc  must,  however,  not  wholly  disregard  the  opinions  of 
others.  We  will  therefore  quote  from  a  few  men,  whose 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sign  language  and  of  thought 
lias  dominateil  in  the  development  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  in  Germany. 

Kossler,  a  highly-regarded  teacher  of  the  deaf  of  his 
time,  in  his  treatise  entitled,  ^^  Einige  Fragen  uher  die 
UebarJ^nsprache**  (Osnabruck,  1868),  makes  an  interesting 
( but  to  us  of  historical  interest  only)  comparison  between 
the  sign  language  and  word  language,  from  which  we 
quote  the  most  important  passage: 

"  TKi.^  Hi^u  Uuvcuttjce  unites  the  thought  to  the  thing,  to  the  sensuous 
^K'i\vpuuti»  atid  renders  it  more  objective;  the  word  disunites  it  from 
i)k«  thiiiic  nuiw«(  it  alK>ve  the  sensuous  perception,  and  renders  it  purely 
UKiitnl,  al.^tnicli\*e«  ideal.     . 

"  rik«  Higu  Unguage  confines  the  mind  to  the  field  of  observation 
.^k)  ix4kK»«h  tK«*  deaf-mute  incapable  of  rising  above  the  perception 
is>  ^tcetHHul  c^Hieeptions.  Word  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
Ihi^l^u^IV  iW  oiMMt^ptions  and  ideas.  It  disunites  the  thought  from  the 
lht)«||^«  kHk^U  to  the  formation  of  conceptions,  and  enables  the  mind 
U^kHiU>    to  utilise  the  products  of  thought,  to   develop,  the  thought 

''  X\\H\I  Wivitiage  is  logical,  conforming  to  the  laws  of  thought,  and  is 
i\NiuUr(>   \W\'%*Uh***<*  :  ^^^  ^^^   language   is   an  undeveloped   language 

Iti  his  ^\\hU'ei{iung  fur  Volkschullehrer  zur  zivechndssigen 
WnW^YifuPiif  tauhatiwnner  Kinder  auf  den  FAntritt  in  eine 
/ut*Nvft,>^Hif^ii«.4>*,N7o//"   (1S58)   Rosslor  writes  as  follows: 

'Simv  wHvil  designation  does  not  enter  into  the  perceptions  of 
iK^*  \Kv^l  jix  \\  dt^-*  into  those  of  hearing  persons,  these  perceptions  can 
>»v^  m^tv  tln^mjielves  with  language.  The  deaf-mute  therefore  can- 
w\^  i^v«n^  hi'*  |M[*n(H»pt ions,  as  we  do,  to  a  free   (!)   conception,  cannot 
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retain  and  combine  them  in  language  signs.  He  rather  retains  the 
impreesioQs  or  perceptions  themselves  (I).  Instead  of  a  conception 
embodied  in  a  word,  he  has  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  thing.  In 
remembering  an  object,  an  occurrence,  etc.,  the  sensuous  impression 
received,  the  picture  of  it,  appears  in  his  consciousness.  He  therefore 
thinks  in  perceptions  or  in  pictures  and  scenes.'' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  errors  in 
this  comparison,  especially  in  the  characterization  of  the 
sign  language.  Whoever  comprehends  the  axiom  that 
"perception  is  comprehension"  will  recognize  the  fallacy 
in  the  statement.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  concerning 
the  separating  of  the  concrete  thought  from  the  abstract, 
and  concerning  the  logical  character  of  the  sign  language, 
in  the  concluding  part  of  this  treatise. 

Another  well-known  theorist,  K.  U.  Schottle,  in  his 
^'Lehrbuch  der  Taubstummen-Bildung^'  (Esslingen,  1874) 
offer  us  a  dogma  in  the  line  of  "traditional  logic"  and 
"verbalism,"  on  the  basis  of  which  he  naturally  comes  to 
an  unfavorable  opinion  concerning  the  sign  language  and 
to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  word  lan- 
guage.    He  writes  as  follows: 

"Word  language  designates  not  only  the  ideas  of  objects,  qualities, 
activities,  etc.,  but  also  these  objects,  qualities,  activities,  etc.,  them- 
selves. It  stands  therefore  in  a  relation  not  only  to  thought,  but  also 
to  j)erception;  it  is  even  the  means  of  producing  and  fixing  ideas  upon 
and  out  of  the  basis  of  the  conception. 

"Whatever  is  created  in  the  mind  by  the  mere  perception  of  an 
object  or  phenomenon  is  only  a  mirrored  picture*  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived, which  contains  all  its  characteristics,  essential  and  accidental, 
in  a  true  reflection.  But  if  the  object  is  named,  the  name  includes 
only  the  unity  of  such  characteristics  as  make  the  object  essentially 
the  object  named  and  in  naming  it  all  non-essential  characteristics 
are  stripped  off  (I).  How  different,  for  instance,  a  table  may  appear 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  material,  size,  shape,  parts,  and  purpose! 
What  the  perception  of  a  single  table  may  produce  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer  is  only  a  mirrored  conception  of  the  table  in  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  word  "  table"  all  the  variable  non-essentials 
are  stripped  off  and  only  the  essential  that  makes  a  table  of  the  object 


♦The  italics  are  mine. 
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.^.JN^uu    ^     NtirtwiMiL     rh»  word  has  therefore  abstracted   the 

ufttt    ii»  :i<rtt  iMwm>cii>L  tilid  from  the  mirrored   conception 

■omk  vU*  aotUAMMii  tiifliiHidifti  into  an  idea  and  has  fixed  it  in 

:!*-  .tk«m^    tMl  < !)  :i  vehicle  of  such  ideas  and  has  thus 

•wMMk     w  .iiwMt»^  ti    MUtthinic  :iDd  fixing  the  ideas.     But  it  is  also 

1   mmmuuil  thtf  ttkiic^  recognized  under  certain  categories 

iMUi    u  riw  inoet  variable  combinations;  therefore,   also, 

^i  oiiML'sMfcertjyuttc  :uMi  relating  ider^. 

. fta.   -ni'Ht,  oittkL  itf^  placed  in   an  environment  of  observations, 

»ua.  rM«Mitfv  :iiiii  has  in  this  way  received  the  objects  (!) 

tk  'Hi^  xmmk  as    mirrored    conceptions.     Now  persons 

.  vw.  Jiu*  ^iMiMi  >umI  s|MtiiL  of  the  objects  perceived,  and  by  this  naming 

Hi  aM^-twMa.i*wiiiiM(Kiucii^  ttt  the  child  are  formed  into  ideas  and  thoughts; 

.^«    st.v    tiwraioii^  :ftb««nurled  from  the  child's  perception;  the  ideas 

^v   iXk%i»  UM  ^.On  cbtlii  ii»  enabled  to  think  in  characterized  and  asso- 

v^MWL    «M»0v  UM  e\|N?et»  his  thoughts  vocally.     But  where  a  child 

.g^id.  w%   %<HUAC%f  xttrbtid  language,  it  will  always  lack  the  means  of 

»v%^«<uu^  ^tMiiljL  characterizing,  and  determining  ideas.     I  do  not 

>^  .  4i«k%  ^  ufeki  ^viMv  mental  development  must  therefore  be  retarded. 

'v>%  vi<««N|KMtt  tt^^  ;iicts  on  the  human  mind  and  arouses  in  it  con- 

vi^WNi^  to  vili«  c^riyaiuiig.  recalling,  changing,  and  combining  of  which 

;  cthftk  ui^«4»  ^^ni^i.  mmI  de\'elop  its  activity.     But  this  mental  activity  is 

wh   AkU&jtt^  tUt  N«U  kkiis;  it  is  not  normal;   it  is  occupied  with  mir- 

%ji^va  :j«(iui^^  il  k»  abnormal  human  thinking." 

;.  \ifctwr.  ^.4'  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  strongest  cham- 
;.»iv>a  v^*^  ^Ke  jHire  oral  method,  in  general  agrees  with 
i^clKHltv^  kk^»s  concerning  the  process  of  thought,  and 
oN4.^'««8«*>'t!i  hiui^^lf  as  follows : 

^>^tkiV  ^\^i  langxii^ce  is  able  to  name  things,  circumstances,  etc., 
vlk'  >i|tH  Ui^[via|t^  (HistfesHes  only  the  ability  of  representation;  it  can- 
:kh  tkAWK'  vvr  f\«u  rwil  ideas.  In  the  course  of  our  work  we  have  called 
>si^(kv  mum¥(V\l  ^vieturetj.  As  we  do  not  care  to  regard  our  picture  seen 
m  ^h^"  uurrvMr  a^  our  name,  so  we  will  not  acknowledge  the  sign  made 
Uv  AW  v4*jwt  a»  it«  name.  The  sign  language  is  able  to  represent  things, 
.^\HK*4^  eU\»  but  there  can  be  no  separation  or  classification  of  signs, 
>^x  iw  Ukitaiiw»  into  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives,  nor  can  there  be  any 
sk>ivi^uali\Hi  i>f  moods  or  cases.  Signs,  moreover,  cannot  be  logically 
ciivam^i  ami  comWned.* 

♦5^  J.  Vatter.  **  IHe  deutsche  Spmche  und  ihre  methodisch-praktische 
Ki^hU/mhj/  in  tier  TaubsiummemchuleJ*  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1881. 
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In  the  report  of  the  Frankfort  Institution  for  the  year 
1879-^80,  Mr.  Vatter  further  writes: 

"The  sign  language  does  not  in  the  least  conform  to  the  pure  German 
method  of  instruction.  Every  teacher  of  the  deaf  knows  the  char- 
acter of  the  sign  language  and  its  diametrical  (!)  opposition  to  verbal 
language  as  well  as  its  evil  influence  upon  the  latter.  The 

pure  German  method  recognizes  no  so-called  preparatory  instruction 
by  means  of  signs."     (Page  14.) 

In  his  book:  ^^ Die  AvMMung  des  Tauhstummen  in  der 
Lautsprache/^  II  part,  page  6  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1892),  Mr.  Vatter  in  speaking  of  "direct  association  with 
speech''  gives  the  following  advice: 

Proceed  from  the  direct  perception!  The  pupil  must  be  led  to  con- 
ceptions and  ideas  by  the  direct  perception  of  real  things,  activities, 
etc.;  perception  suffices,  and  signs  are  wholly  unnecessary,  as  unnec- 
essary as  an  oil  lamp  in  a  sunlit  room." 

We  plainly  perceive  from  the  above  quotations  that  the 
men  named  all  proceed  from  the  idea  of  a  fundamental 
difference  between  perception  and  comprehension,  and 
therefore  misunderstand  the  nature  of  thought.  They 
cling  to  an  objective  opposition  between  concrete  and 
abstract  thought,  between  concrete  and  abstract  ideas. 
They  regard  the  word  as  the  Deus  ex  machina,  so  to  speak, 
which  should  be  able  with  one  stroke  to  free  the  thought 
of  the  deaf-mute  from  the  evil  condition  into  which  it 
has  been  brought  by  the  sign  language. 

We  will  consider  briefly  a  few  questions  relating  to  this 
subjt^ct;  this  is  the  more  necessary  since  the  fallacies 
connected  therewith  appear  \o  be  transmitted  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

The  opinion  that  the  deaf-mute  thinks  in  "mirrored 
pictures"  is  wholly  wrong.  From  the  instance  already 
cited  of  how  the  deaf-mute  child  comes  to  the  idea  "bird,'' 
we  have  demonstrated  that  he  strives  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  do  to  unify  his  conceptions  and  that  he  seeks  to 
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characterize  this  unity  in  his  gesture.  He  possesses  as 
well  as  we  "the  function  of  arranging  conceptions/'  His 
mental  activity  does  not  exhaust  itself  with  the  mere 
copying  of  the  things  observed,  but  everywhere  he  strives 
for  reasonable  connection.  His  gesture  signs  by  no  means 
show  that  his  mind  deals  with  mirrored  pictures,  for  they 
conMst  of  a  characteristic  feature  drawn  from  the  picture, 
from  the  series  of  movements  which  mind  and  body 
employed  in  the  perception.  Our  perception  is  never 
complete;  we  never  see  everything;  in  fact,  many  things 
we  do  not  wish  to  see ;  we  pass  them  by,  because  they  do  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  our  attention,  because,  perhaps,  they 
oppose  our  endeavor  for  unity,  or  because  they  have  no 
connection  with  the  purpose  which  the  whole  is  to  produce. 
Thus  every  perception  creates  within  us  a  general  picture, 
a  "general  form''  of  the  idea,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
and  therefore  every  idea,  no  matter  out  of  what  perception 
it  is  derived,  is  abstract.  The  conception  of  the  idea 
which  is  back  of  the  sign  made  by  a  deaf-mute  is  also 
abstract;  just  as  abstract  as  that  expressed  by  a  word. 

Now  what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  concrete  and 
abstract  ideas? 

Our  ideas  differ  vastly  in  the  number  of  associations 
conibining  them  into  a  unity.  This  we  instantly  recognize 
and  feel.  A  so-called  abstract  idea,t.  e.,  a  "  higher  abstrac- 
tion," produces  in  us  the  notion  that  we  have  before  us 
a  wide  field  of  relations,  a  rich  sphere  of  experience,  that 
it  therefore  costs  the  mind  effort  and  time  to  "master"  it. 
Other  ideas  show  fewer  relations  and  we  feel  and  are 
conscious  that  one  can  soon  master  them;  these  are  gen- 
erally called  concrete  ideas.  We  thus  have  these  contrasts: 
rich  in  associations,  poor  in  associations;  hard  to  master, 
easy  to  master;  this,  however,  is  not  a  fundamental 
difference. 

Here  1  may  state  that  the  sign  language  has  always  been 
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accused  of  being  unable,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  express 
abstract  ideas  clearly  and  unequivocally.  Is  this  surprising, 
when  one  remembers  that  from  the  great  range  of  relations, 
as  well  as  from  the  large  number  of  processes  of  thought, 
which  must  be  passed  through  in  order  to  survey  an  abstract 
idea,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  characteristic  feature 
which  points  imequivocally  to  the  combining  process  of 
thought?  It  requires  great  acuteness  of  intellect  and  ripe 
experience  to  comprehend  "higher  abstractions,"  to 
render  them  perceptible  to  the  senses,  and  to  symbolize 
their  content.  This  is  often  achieved  only  by  God-inspired 
artists,  and  cannot  be  expected  of  the  mentally  inexperi- 
enced deaf-mute*.  He  either  does  not  touch  these  spheres, 
or  he  approaches  them  slowly,  even  when  possessed  of 
verbal  language. 

But  we  must  now  strive  to  get  back  of  the  real  sense  of 
concrete  and  abstract.  For  this  purpose  we  must  again 
view  the  process  of  thought.  In  every  idea  we  deal  with 
individual  certainties,  with  parts  of  an  idea  which  are  reg- 
ularly combined  by  it.  Now  if  one  idea  is  subordinate  to 
another  and  higher  one,  the  higher  idea  is  a  '*  higher  unity" 
with  more  relations  and  more  parts  than  the  subordinate 
one;  it  therefore  also  comes  more  into  contact  with  reality, 
i.e.y  the  concrete.  The  higher  abstraction  is  therefore 
nothing  more  than  a  greater  concreteness.  Thci  abstract 
here  includes  the  concrete;  there  exists  no  real  o[)position 
between  the  two;  they  unite  in   the  thing.     "Concrete 


♦From  this  some  might  receive  the  impression  that  abstracts  possess 
no  pictorial  character,  that  we  cannot  think  them  in  a  picture,  and 
that  signs  are  therefore  wholly  excluded.  What  does  the  reader  think , 
or  what  does  he  imagine  for  the  moment,  if  I  here  intnKluce  the  word 
"politics"  before  his  eyes?  The  imagination  seeks  a  point  of  contact 
in  all  directions;  one  thinks  of  a  newspaper  and  how  politics  are  dis- 
cussed therein,  or  of  Bismarck,  or  of  the  Reichstag;  the  pictures 
formed  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  idea;  a  characteristic  general 
picture  does  not  exist.     The  content  of  the  idea  would  fill  a  book. 
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thinking  consists  in  proceeding  from  individualities  to 
grasp  the  law  of  unity,  and  abstract  thinking  consists  in 
conducting  the  mind  from  unity,  from  totality,  to  individ- 
uality and  singularity."*  The  abstract  penetrates  the 
concrete  and  the  abstract-concrete  is  lacking  in  no  abstract- 
ing process;  there  is  therefore  also  an  abstract  abstract- 
concrete,  etc.  The  question  regarding  the  nature  of  this 
connection  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  in  the  perception 
the  pictorial  character  preponderates,  but  only  prepon- 
derates, while  in  the  combination  the  analysis  and  the 
organizing  activity  are  more  noticeable.  Therefore  every 
idea  must  be  regarded  as  concrete  as  well  as  abstract; 
it  is  a  question  only  of  the  trend  of  our  thought,  of  the 
starting  point  of  our  preponderating  manner  of  conception. 
If,  for  instance,  I  first  regard  a  house  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  actual  component  parts,  as  the  roof,  the  gable, 
the  floors,  the  stairway,  the  rooms,  etc.,  and  then  regard 
the  purpose  of  the  Vhole  as  a  place  designed  for  living  in, 
I  first  think  of  the  idea  '' house '^  as  chiefly  concrete,  which 
in  this  case  I  express  in  signs  as  a  three-cornered  gable 
with  right-angled  substructure,  and  then  proceed  in  thought 
and  signs  to  the  details,  as  floors,  rooms,  windows,  doors, 
etc.,  which  I  think  of  chiefly  in  the  abstract.  That  is  the 
whole  story  in  a  nutshell. 

MATTHIAS  SCHNEIDER, 
Iiutructor  in  the  Brunswick  School, 

Brunstaick,  Germany. 

♦See  C.  V.  Brockdorjf,  ''Die  Ge^chichle  der  Philosophic.*' 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE.    A  MANUAL  OF  SIGNS  *—VL 
Me.%.sl'rement  of  Time,  Space,  and  Quantity. 

Time, — Crook  the  forefinger  of  right  "G''  hand  and  with 
the  tip  end  tap  the  back  of  the  left  "S"  hand.     Or, 

2*  Upon  the  palm  of  the  left  open  hiind  held  edgewise 
pmnting  outward,  describe  a  circle  with  the  right  "T'*  hand. 

Period  Of  time, — Hold  out  the  open  left  hand  palm  up 
and  pointing  outward:  pass  the  right  "G"  hand  along  the 
length  of  the  left  palm. 

Time  fa  short  period  of). — Place  the  right  '*  H ''  hand, 
pmnting  outward,  across  the  left  **B''  hand  held  in  front 
pointing  toward  the  right :  with  a  scraping  motion  move  it 
back  and  forth  along  the  top  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand. 

Day. — Hold  the  right  **G'^  hand  out,  jK)inting  away  from 
the  body  toward  the  right  side,  the  arm  held  straight  from 
the  elbow:  place  the  open  loft  hand  against  the  arm  near 
the  elbow  and  holding  it  there  turn  the  right  arm  with  the 
elbow  a.<  a  pivot  toward  the  left  and  descrilx*  a  semicircle 
with  the  right  hand.  When  the  right  hand  comes  to  rest 
it  should  be  near  the  left  arm  {H)inting  to  the  elbow. 
Sometimes  the  sign  is  made  the  other  way,  by  placing  the 
right  hand  near  the  left  elbow,  as  in  the  last  j)osition,  first 
and  mo\ing  it  from  left  to  right. 

Note:  Any  part  of  the  day  may  Ik»  indicated  by  stopping 
the  hand  in  the  sign  when  it  jX)ints  at  the  position  of  the 
sun  at  the  designated  time,  as  the  hand  is  supjx)sed  to 
represent  the  course  of  the  sun. 

Night. — Place  the  hands  and  arms  in  position  as  if  about 
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to  sign  for  "day''  but  move  the  hand  down  and  describe 
a  semicircle  below  the  arm  from  right  to  left,  thus  repre- 
senting the  course  of  the  sun  during  the  period  of  time 
from  set  of  sun  to  its  rising. 

Morning, — ^Extend  the  right  arm  as  in  day,  but  with 
the  open  hand  palm  up;  place  the  edge  of  the  left  open 
hand  upon  the  forearm  near  the  elbow.     Or, 

(2)  Instead  of  placing  the  left  hand  so  far  back  place  it 
on  the  wrist. 

Noon, — ^With  the  left  hand  against  the  right  arm  as  in 
''day"  hold  the  right  ''B''  hand  pointing  directly  overhead 
or  pointed  slightly  out,  indicating  the  position  of  the  sun 
at  noon. 

Evening  J  Night. — Rest  the  wrist  with  the  bent  right  hand 
upon  the  edge  of  the  left  "B''  hand  and  turn  the  hand 
downward. 

Forenoon. — Indicate  by  passing  the  arm  in  the  sign  for 
"day"  across  that  part,  of  the  arc  between  morning  and 
noon. 

Afternoon. — Indicate  by  passing  the  arm  in  the  sign 
for  "day"  across  that  part  of  the  arc  between  noon  and 
evening. 

Note:  To  indicate  very  early  in  the  morning  let  the  right 
hand  point  more  down  than  straight  out,  according  to  the 
earliness  of  the  hour.  And  in  late  at  night  likewise  let  the 
right  hand  point  down  more  than  usual. 

Sunrise. — Hold  out  the  left  open  hand,  palm  down,  to 
represent  the  horizon;  pass  the  right  "O"  hand  from  under 
the  left  and  bring  it  up  above  the  left  close  to  the  outer 
edge  and  thus  represent  the  sun  peeping  up. 

Sunset. — Hold  left  hand  as  above  but  place  the  right 
"  0  "  hand  just  above  the  edge  of  the  left  and  drop  it  below. 

Now. — Place  the  bent  hands  pointing  outward,  palms  up, 
in  front,  about  the  waist  line;  drop  them  a  little  rather 
quickly. 
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To^y- — First  sign  "day"  and  then  follow  with ''now/' 

To-morrow, — Place  the  right  "A"  hand  against  the  right 
cheek  with  the  thumb  pointing  backward;  give  the  hand 
a  twist  outward  so  that  the  thumb,  describing  a  semicircle, 
points  to  the  front  while  the  hand  is  brought  out  beyond 
the  face. 

Yesterday, — Place  the  "Y"  hand  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth;  throw  the  hand  back 
and  bring  the  thumb  against  the  cheek  again  near  the 
ear,  or  carry  it  a  little  farther  back  and  throw  it  over  the 
shoulder. 

ha  jew  days, — Place  the  "A*'  hand  against  the  cheek 
as  in  "to-morrow;*'  give  the  hand  a  similar  motion  as  in 
"to-morrow"  but  more  slowly;  gradually  bring  the  fingers 
out  one  by  one  as  in  "few"  (see  preceding  pages).    Or, 

(2)  Sign  for  "few,"  "days,"  and  "after."  "After"  is 
signed  as  follows: 

A/ter.— Place  the  left  "B"  or  open  hand  in  front,  palm 

toward  self  and  the  right  open  hand  in  same  position  with 

palm  of  fingers  flat  against  the  back  of  the  left-hand  fingers; 

hold  the  left  hand  still  and  push  the  right  hand  out  and  away 

from  it.    Or, 

(2)  Hold  the  left  "  B  "  hand  palm  down  but  with  outer 
edge  turned  slightly  down  half  way;  across  the  back  of  it 
pass  the  right  "B"  hand  so  the  edge  strikes  first  the  top 
edge  of  the  left  hand  and  then  points  suddenly  down. 

Be/ore. — Same  position  as  in  "after,"  but  with  the  hands 
reversed  so  that  the  right  hand  is  on  the  inside,  and  draw 
the  right  hand  toward  self.     Or, 

(2)  Hold  the  left  open  hand  pointing  upward  and  back 
of  hand  toward  self;  right  hand  in  position  as  above  and 
draw  toward  self. 

Da%,  Every  day. — Place  the  "A"  hand  against  the 
cheek  as  in  "to-morrow;"  push  it  straight  forw^ard  a  little 
beyond  the  cheek;  repeat  the  motion  several  times.     Or, 
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1}  Make  sign  for  ''every"  (see  preceding  pages)  and 
•  luv.  ' 

A  ;W  *iutfs  fiyo. — Place  "A'*  hand  with  the  end  of  the 

liiuiub  :^^i^  comer  of  the  mouth:  holding  the  thumb 

-^ull  tht'iv.  «ln»w  the  hand  back  and  gradually  open  out 

tlu»  Uii^rji  oue  by  one  until  the  hand  assumes  the  position  of 

.V       Or. 

:i»  SijCH  "few,"  *'days/'  and  ''ago."  '*Ago''  is  signed 
;w^  tuiluws: 

Ago.  Throw  the  right  hand  back  over  the  right  shoulder 
\^Uh  the  (.talui  backward. 

\\\w.  Clap  the  hands  together  crosswise*,  raise  the 
iti^lu  foretiii^T  to  represent  "one.'' 

.Wrt  M>rtfA\  or  In  a  week, — Same  sign  for  week,  but 
w!h*ii  iho  hand  is  raised  to  make  "one"  it  is  thrown  for- 
wanl  to  imlicate  it  is  in  the  future.  Any  number  of  weeks 
in  the  futun^  may  bt^  indicated  by  making  any  number  on 
thi'  Hti^^^rji  and  throwing  the  hand  forward. 

Im^  «wA\  ^4  week  ago, — Make  sign  for  "wet^k"  and 
ihiHi  thn>w  hand  back  over  shoulder,  palm  back. 

Month.  —Hold  out  the  left  "G'*  hand,  forefinger  pointing 
upwanl:  Ix^ginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  left  forefinger, 
draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"'  hand  dowTi 
it5«  entin*  length.  "  Next  month ''  is  indicated  by  follo^iing 
the  sign  by  the  sign  for  "future"  (see  preceding  pages), 
anil  last  month  is  indicated  by  following  the  sign  by  that 
for  "tigo'*  (sec  above). 

Weekly  is  indicated  by  repeating  the  sign  for  "week'' 
two  or  thrci^  times,  each  time  throwing  the  forefinger  for- 
wanl  from  the  hand. 

Monthly  is  indicated  by  repeating  the  sign  for  **month" 
two  or  three  times. 

I'ear.— Place  the  "S"  hands  one  alx>ve  the  other;  with 
th(^  right  hand  now  encircle  the  left,  passing  the  hand  out- 
ward, and  bring  to  rest  in  original  iX)sition. 
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Yearly. — Strike  the  top  of  the  left  "S"  hand  with  the 
bottom  of  the  right  "S"  hand  thrown  outward  against  it, 
and  as  it  strikes  extend  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  and 
move  the  hand  outward  beyond  the  left;  repeat  two  or 
three  times. 

Hour. — Upon  the  palm  of  the  left  open  hand  held  straight 
out,  representing  the  dial  of  a  clock,  place  the  right  "G" 
hand  with  the  forefinger  pointing  upward,  representing  the 
hand  of  the  clock;  with  the  right  forefinger  now  circle  the 
face  of  the  palm  as  a  hand  would  circle  the  face  of  a  clock. 

Note:  Using  the  forefinger  of  the  '*C  hand  almost  any 
part  of  the  hour  may  be  indicated.  Thus,  fifteen  minutes 
after  any  hour  is  indicated  by  pointing  the  forefinger  at 
the  position  of  the  hand  at  3  on  the  palm;  half  after,  by 
pointing  the  finger  at  6,  and  so  on. 

Minute,  A  mamenty  etc. — Place  the  forefinger  of  right 
"G''  hand  as  in  "hour"  and  move  it  the  least  bit  to  the 
right,  indicating  the  space  of  the  clock  passed  by  the  minute- 
hand  in  one  minute.  This  sign  may  often  be  interpreted  as 
"  in  a  moment.''  For  '*  a  moment  ago ''  move  the  forefinger 
backward  the  same  space. 

Second. — Place  the  forefinger  of  "G''  hand  on  the  left 
palm  as  above  where  the  second  hand  is  on  the  dial  of  a 
watch  and  move  it  rapidly  around. 

Aluxiys,  Forever. — With  arm  and  elbow  at  side,  hold  out 
the  right  "G''  hand  pointing  outward;  move  the  hand 
along  out,  describing  a  circle  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger. 

Never. — Hold  out  the  right  "B"  hand  to  the  front 
straight  from  the  side,  and  with  the  hand  describe  a  com- 
plete circle  from  left  to  right,  not  moving  the  elbow  out  of 
its  position;  when  the  hand  returns  to  its  starting  point 
draw  it  slightly  to  the  right;  then  throw  it  out  at  the  right 
side.     Some  use  the  ''G''  instead  of  the  '*B*'  hand. 

Qnce. — Dip  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ''G'' 
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hand  against  the  pahn  of  the  left  open  hand,  bringing  it 
away  quickly. 

Twice,  Thrice,  etc. — are  indicated  by  making  the  sign 
twice  or  thrice  and  raising  the  fingers  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  times. 

Sometimes, — Repeat  the  sign  for  "once"  several  times. 
The  sign  made  slowly  or  rapidly  indicates  whether  it  is 
frequent  or  seldom. 

Again, — Holding  out  the  bent  right  hand  with  palm 
partly  up  give  it  a  slight  twist,  turning  the  palm  toward 
the  left,  and  strike  the  end  against  the  open  palm  of  the  left 
hand. 

Often, — Repeat  the  sign  for  "again"  several  times. 

First, — Hold  the  thumb  of  "A"  hand  up  perpendicular 
and  strike  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand. 

La^t, — Extend  the  little  finger  of  the  left  "A"  hand  and 
with  a  downward  motion  strike  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  "G"  hand. 

Near, — Hold  the  left  bent  hand,  palm  toward  self,  over 
toward  the  right  side  and  draw  the  right  open  hand  toward 
it  so  its  palm  approaches  the  back  of  the  left  hand. 

Next  (nearest). — Holding  the  left  bent  hand  out  in  front, 
palm  toward  self,  and  the  right  open  hand  between  it  and 
the  body,  throw  the  right  hand  over  the  left  and  bring  its 
palm  quickly  against  the  back  of  the  left. 

ATex^  (after  the  first). —Hold  out  the  left"L"  hand  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand  pointed  just  over  and 
across  it;  giving  the  wrist  a  twist  bring  the  right  forefinger 
around  the  end  of  the  left  fon^finger  and  up  against  its 
underside. 

Now,  The  present. — Hold  the  bent  hands  in  front  of  self, 
palms  up;  with  a  slight  jerk  lower  them  a  little. 

Then, — Strike  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  "L" 
hand  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand. 
Or, 
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(2)  Holding  the  left  "L''  hand  pointing  toward  the  right 
strike  the  thumb  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G" 
hand;  quickly  close  the  left  forefinger  and  drop  the  right 
hand  down  just  outside  of  the  left  so  the  palm  side  of  the 
right  fingers  barely  touches  the  knuckles  or  middle  joints 
of  the  left  hand;  then  extend  left  forefinger  again  and 
strike  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand. 

When, — Hold  the  forefinger  of  the  left  '*  G ''  hand  pointing 
upward,  palm  side  toward  self;  point  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  "G"  hand  at  its  end;  describe  a  circle  with  the  right 
forefinger  and  then  touch  the  end  of  the  left  forefinger  with 
the  end  of  the  right  forefinger. 

During^  While, — Hold  the  "  G  "  hand  straight  out  in  front 
from  the  sides  but  back  almost  to  the  sides;  push  both 
hands  straight  out,  one  on  either  side. 

Much. — Hold  the  "5"  hands  so  their  palms  are  toward 
each  other,  and  draw  them  apart.  It  is  usual  to  draw  the 
left  hand  a  little  downward  toward  the  left  while  the  right 
hand  is  drawn  upward  toward  the  right.  The  extent  to 
which  they  are  drawn  apart  indicates  the  quantity. 

Little. — In  the  closed'  '0  " hand  rub  the  end  of  the  thumb 
against  the  end  of  the  forefinger. 

Small, — Hold  the  open  hands  out  palm  toward  palm  and 
press  them  toward  each  other,  repeating  several  times. 

Large. — Hold  the  "L'^  hands  palm  to  palm  and  draw 
them  apart. 

Inch. — Extend,  then  bend  the  thumb  of  the  left  '*A" 
hand  and  enclose  the  space  between  its  end  and  middle 
joint  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand. 

Foot. — Extend  the  thumbs  of  the  **A"  hands  and  then 
hold  them  together  horizontally,  thumb  end  to  thumb  end, 
and  hold  up  one  finger  for  '*  1.^* 

Measure. — Make  sign  for  ^'foot'^  and  move  it  along  sepa- 
rating and  touching  the  thumb  ends.  Hold  the  thumbs  in 
the  direction  the  measuring  is  supposed  to  be  done. 
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Yard. — Draw  a  yard  along  the  arm,  as  one  would  in 
measuring  cloth. 

Mile, — Hold  out  the  right  bent  hand  in  front  from  the  side 
and  drop  it;  then  lift  it  a  little,  move  it  forward  and  bring 
it  down  again. 

Monday, — Describe  a  small  circle  with  the  ''M"  hand. 

Tuesday y  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  are  all  made 
with  the  same  motion  of  the  hand  as  above  (i.  e.,  describing 
a  smaU  circle)  using  the  "T,"  "W,''  "F,^'  and  "S^^  hands 
respectively. 

Thursday.— Tho  ''T'  hand  is  quickly  changed  to  "H^^ 
and  the  same  motion  is  made.     Some  make  the  "  H ''  only. 

Sunday. — Raise  the  open  hands,  one  on  either  side,  to  the 
level  with  the  shoulders,  palms  outward. 

Spring. — Draw  the  crooked  forefinger  of  the  right  "G" 
hand  across  the  forehead,  then  sign  for  ''grow,"  i.  e.,  push 
the  right  "&"  hand  up  through  the  left  ''0"  hand. 

Summer. — Draw  the  crooked  forefinger  of  the  ''G"  hand 
across  the  forehead. 

iri/i/er. — Hold  the  "S"  hands  out  to  the  front  from  the 
sides  and  shake  the  whole  of  the  forearms  and  hands  together 
as  in  **cold." 

/'Vi//.— Hold  the  left  "S"  hand  up  near  the  left  shoulder, 
doubling  the  arm ;  downward  against  the  lower  end  of  the 
fort»arm  near  the  elbow  pass  the  right  ojx^n  hand,  palm 
downward,  so  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  brushes 
against  the  arm. 

lireakfast. — Sign  "eat"  (raise  the  right  '*&"  hand  to  the 
mouth)  and  ''morning"  (see  preceding  pages). 

/>//*/<f*r.  — Sign  "eat"  as  above,  then  "noon"  (see  preced- 
ing pages). 

Supi^er. — Sign  "(\at"  as  above,  then  "evening"  (see  pre- 
ceding pages). 

Since. — Place  the  forefinger^  of  the  "  G  "  hands  above  the 
right  shoulder,  end  to  end,  but  not  touching;  giving  each  a 
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turn  so  the  ends  describe  circles  opposite  each  other,  bring 
them  both  forward  to  the  front. 

Not  yet. — Same  as  ''now"  or  ''lat<*,"  depending  on  use. 

Late. — Hold  the  right  open  hand  pointing  down  from 
the  elbow  extending  out  at  the  side,  and  swing  it  back 
and  forward  from  the  wrist. 

Holiday.— Sign  "idle"  and  "day." 

Beyond. — Place  the  open  hands  in  front,  palms  toward 
self  and  together,  so  the  palms  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  are 
against  the  backs  of  the  left  fingers;  lifting  the  right  hand 
a  little,  carry  it  out  some  distance  toward  the  front  and 
drop  it  to  original  level. 

Place.— With  the  ends  of  the  little  fingers  of  the  "I" 
hands  meeting  (thumbs  at  top)  end  to  end,  draw  each 
away  at  the  side  and  describe  a  half  circle,  bringing  them  to 
meet  again  nearer  the  body. 

Where. — Extend  the  open  hands,  palm  up,  from  the  side 
out  to  the  front  and  give  them  a  side  to  side  shake  with  a 
look  of  inquiry  on  the  face. 

Here. — Bring  ojjen  hands,  palms  up,  near  the  body,  end 
to  end  but  not  touching,  and  let  each  describe  a  small  circle 
in  opposite  directions  outward,  coming  toward  each  other 
again  nearer  the  body. 

There. — Point  to  a  distan(*e. 

Centre. — Describing  a  circle  with  the  right  open  hand 
above  the  palm  of  the  left  o{x»n  hand,  drop  it  into  the  centre 
of  the  palm. 

Yet,  Still.— Vlf\<iG  the  right  "  Y  "  hand  at  the  side  and 
carry  it  out  straight  forward  from  the  side.  This  also  con- 
veys the  idea  of  continuity. 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG. 
Head  Teacher  in  the  Iowa  School, 

Council   Bluffs,  lotra. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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:        i;ti:    lii."   -i^'riit*  t'\|HTirnr(»  in  t(»a('hint5  tluM'caf 

Ti  •.!!!    .iM:t.>''i      .'  riu*  that  large  numlKTs  of  children 

.1  .     '«     'im. !..'.:   ■>%    <-ir  work.     Hut  it  was  not  initil 

I:      \  -.At  •  ^  M«"nii  year  that  I  had  an  opiK)rtunity  of  a 

^:il    ^    ..unihU'il  by  all  that  siM'ech  is  the  natural 

■....«»     ■     'MMniuiii-antin.     It  th(*n  there  is  a  possibility, 

^  »*i  »:  :  ^.it.fii.    :UK  a  I'hiKl  may  a(Tonii)lish  this,  it  seems 

:.i     iu.i    I   -^  .'iir  iluiy  to  giv(»  that  child  his  ehanee. 

;    -*    ;i\\;i}^  lasier  in  follow  nature,  whieh  g(K»s  along 

ill     iht>    -i    lasi   resisianee.     We  |x)sitively  know  wluTe 

i-x    -LHnii    lira   is  located,  what  brain  area  governs  it. 

\  : .  IS   Ai     laiii  speech  through  the  (*ye  or  through  the 

..:.,..  -.vr  .  it-iir  a  !iew  centre  or  area  which  has  not  vet 

*.,.     't.iitd.     SiihT  ihe  s(Hvch  area  in  all  human  beings 

<        ..^^^l^mcd  area,  the  human  brain  in  the  past  must 

^u\  .tii  iluii  particular  area  and  therefon*  it  is  the 

it  wi'  I'an  fnlKiW  nature  by  tc^aching  the  ear  and 

.  ..  :    .      «.ii,  and  ihe  speech  centri*  to  respond,  it  nmst 

I  ...>..*.  .iaa  iiniraie  a  new  c(»ntre  and  area. 

>v.'....»;    i>uall>    nives  pleasure  and  it  is  worth  while  to 

.     ...-.     Hi    pIcaMire  of  the  deaf.     The  sound  of  a  word 

.,  .      I     hiutiIn    lieard  and  y(*t  awaken  no  respons<»  in 

.1.:    traiiM'  diere  is  no  alignment  between  his  siK»ech 

.  :.,.  '.\\<  lar.  »M'  lie  may  not  yet  have  a  speech  centre 

...     •;     he  modern  anatomist   tells  us  that  we  nuist 

uii  -speech  areas,  that  we  are  not   born  with 

\o   uiiuan  lu'ing  was  ever  yet  born  with  a  word," 

.  .    - .   :i«'fu'iul  sign  for  our  work. 

'-.    iu'  rav,  that  is,  by  trying  to  hear,  the  child 


» ■  ■ 
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comes  to  recognize  the  spoken  word  and  that  repeated 
again  and  again  will  finally  fix  the  sound  of  the  word  so 
that  it  is  known  at  once  when  heard. 

Granted,  then,  that  there  are  many  in  our  schools  who 
could  be  benefited  by  ear  work,  what  would  the  ideal 
conditions  be  under  which  these  children  should  be  placed? 

All  children  upon  entering  school  should  have  their 
hearing  tested.  At  that  time  they  have  not  learned  to 
read  lips  and  the  test  is  easier.  If  they  have  enough 
hearing  to  distinguish  consonant  sounds  they  should  be 
given  a  trial.  It  will  soon  develop  whether  they  are  capable 
of  going  on  with  the  work. 

The  grading  is  a  very  difficult  matter  because  you  will 
scarcely  find  two  of  the  same  degree  of  hearing.  Because 
a  child  hears  a  whistle  or  a  bell  or  a  scream  it  is  no  sign 
he  can  be  taught  through  the  ear,  or  even  develop  any  more 
hearing. 

In  making  the  test  through  our  school  I  have  found  that 
some  children  can  hear  a  word  and  repeat  it  perfectly 
but  have  no  idea  of  its  meaning,  which  shows  the  lack 
of  ear  training.  It  is  as  when  we  hear  a  word  in  a  foreign 
language.  It  means  nothing  to  us,  but  when  we  have 
heard  it  used  properly  a  great  many  times  we  finally  make 
it  our  own ;  the  case  of  the  deaf  is  exactly  the  same. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  would  begin  work  in  vibration; 
for  this  we  use  a  piano.  With  children  who  have  weak  and 
harsh  voices,  keyed  too  low  or  too  high,  it  is  often  the 
means  of  great  improvement  if  the  work  is  begun  early 
enough.  As  a  general  thing  the  children  love  the  music 
period  and  are  always  ready  to  work,  and  some  of  them 
even  imagine  they  can  sing;  the  effort  ihvy  make  in  trying 
to  sing  strengthens  the  voice,  often  modulates  it  and  takes 
out  the  harshness,  giving  it  smoothness,  naturalness,  and 
flexibility.  Very  soon  they  begin  to  distinguish  rhj-thm 
and  keep  time  perfectly  and  are  able  to  tell  the  number  of 
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beats  to  a  measure.  In  a  few  cases  children  have  become 
able  to  recognize  certain  tunes  although  they  themselves 
could  not  sing.  Aside  from  all  this,  music  in  an  aural  class 
has  the  same  value  relatively  as  in  a  hearing  school;  the 
children  are  rested  and  quieted  by  it.  Often  when  the 
class  is  tired  or  things  have  not  been  going  smoothly, 
if  I  play  for  them  a  little  while  their  mood  and  temper 
take  on  joyousness  again. 

I  have  never  used  any  appUances  in  my  regular  work, 
deeming  it  better  that  the  children  should  depend  on  their 
ears  entirely.  In  teaching  new  or  difficult  words  I  use 
the  Vibratory  Conversation  Tube.  It  is  easy  to  manage 
and  inexpensive;  it  intensifies  sound  so  that  it  is  a  great 
help. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  if  children  became 
used  to  appliances  in  school  they  would  be  dependent  on 
them  when  they  go  out  into  life,  thus  making  it  much 
harder  for  them  to  get  along.  Another  reason  for  not 
using  them  is  that  I  never  let  go  of  lip-reading  and  ear  and 
eye  work  together.  I  am  often  astonished  at  how  much 
chiklren  get  through  the  eye  when  they  and  I  think  they 
are  hearing.  But  place  a  child  of  this  character  with 
his  back  to  you  and  see  the  difference.  Now  lip-reading 
is  so  valuable  that  we  cannot  neglect  it  for  a  moment, 
and,  furthermore,  a  child  may  at  any  time  lose  what  little 
hearing  he  has  and  be  entirely  dependent  on  lip-reading. 
Still  in  ear  work  we  can  not  remind  ourselves  too  often 
that  we  are  teachiiig  to  hear.  Visitors  will  often  say, 
'*  Why,  theses  children  hear;  no  wonder  they  speak  naturally 
and  have  good  voices  and  understand  what  you  say.^* 
But  these  same  persons  do  not  themselves  understand 
that  we  have  actually  created  their  hearing  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  conscious  of  it  now  and  are  willing  to  use  it 
as  a  means  of  intelligent  communication. 

If  any  one  is  under  the  impression  that  this  is  easy  work, 
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let  me  disabuse  him  of  that  notion  at  once.  It  is  not.  The 
strain  on  the  teacher^s  voice  and  nerves  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  other  work.  More  volume  is  required,  of  course. 
It  has  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  degree  of  hearing  in  each 
individual  case.  Therefore  the  classes  should  be  small 
in  number.  The  children  should  if  possible  be  about  the 
same  age.  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  this  is  very 
important,  for  with  the  older  ones  just  beginning  not  so 
much  is  possible  from  the  general  work,  because  the  organs 
have  passed  to  the  stage  where  development  is  retarded, 
while  the  younger  ones  are  often  capable  of  taking  much 
from  the  general  work  that  is  not  individual.  The  older 
ones  coming  in  for  the  first  time  are  not  lacking  in  attention 
and  concentration,  and  the  demands  upon  them  for  this 
kind  of  work  should  be  much  more  prolonged  than  that 
given  to  younger  children.  For  instance,  a  boy  of  ten 
and  one  of  twenty  should  never  be  in  the  same  class.  The 
child  of  ten  requires  rest  periods  and  change  of  work  that 
are  really  harmful  to  the  twenty-year-old  boy,  and  the 
older  one  is  capable  of  a  continued  application  in  one 
subject  that  means  mental  paralysis  to  the  child.  In  the 
main  the  children  should  be  of  the  same  grade  so  that  the 
drill  work  may  be  class  work,  which  cannot  be  done  if 
there  are  two  or,  worse  yet,  three  grades  in  the  same  class. 

None  of  the  children  have  enough  hearing  to  get  what  is 
not  individually  directed.  In  a  district  school  the  children 
hear  unconsciously,  they  must,  they  can't  help  it,  and 
many  of  the  youngest  get  much  from  the  recitation,  but 
nobody  has  yet  thought  that  the  conditions  under  which 
a  district  school  is  obliged  to  work  are  ideal  or  even  desirable. 
In  our  work  the  first  requirements  are  individual  drill 
and  individual  work.  It  must  be  so;  therefore,  the  classes 
of  from  five  to  seven  pupils  of  about  the  same  age  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  best  results. 

We  have  had  in  our  school  in  all  twenty-four  pupils 
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under  instruction  under  the  aural  method  since  we  begac 
this  work  in  1903.  The  first  two  years  the  class  had  si:^ 
members  each  year,  the  third  and  fourth  years  five  member^ 
6nd  last  year  ten  members  were  enrolled.  This  year  the^ 
are  six  members. 

There  are  many  others  in  the  school  who  would 
benefited  by  ear  work,  and  some  who  could  learn  n 
words  more  easily  and  hear  their  own  voices  through 
tube.  In  testing  the  hearing  of  196  children  there 
four  who  have  above  75  per  cent,  of  hearing,  seven  abcra 
40  per  cent.,  and  five  above  30  per  cent.  But  their 
and  grades  are  so  diverse  that  it  would  take  three  cl 
to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  test 
made  with  and  without  the  tube  on  (1)  vowel  sout::^( 
(2)  consonant  sounds,  (3)  musical  sounds,  and  (4)  wo»^ 

In  my  mind  there  is  no  question  regarding  the  berief 
the  children  receive  from  the  ear  work,  and  when  tlie^ 
come  back  in  the  fall  and  tell  me  how  much  they  hav< 
used  and  enjoyed  their  hearing,  I  am  well  paid  for  the  hart 
work  during  the  year. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  educators  of  the  deaf  s^ 
that  those  of  the  (congenitally)  deaf  who  have  as  high  ^ 
75  per  cent,  of  hearing  and  yet  do  not  approach  norm-i 
speech  are  lacking  in  mental  equipment;  in  some  cas^ 
that  is  true,  but  not  in  all.  I  could  name  several  wlm^ 
have  as  quick  and  keen  minds  as  the  general  run. 

When  children  have  a  high  percentage  of  hearing  anc 
yet  do  not  speak  distinctly  it  is  often  due  to  neglect  during 
babyhood,  when  the  parent  has  neither  time  nor  ability 
to  help  the  child  speak  distinctly;  their  hearing  being 
defective,  they  keep  the  speech  of  babyhood  in  all  its 
indistinctness. 

The  ear  gives  us  another  avenue  of  approach.  Childrei 
in  schools  where  the  combined  method  is  in  vogue  ough 
to  be  mentally  quickened  above  the  average  if  the  ea 
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is  cultivated  in  addition  to  the  other  two  methods,  that  is, 
oral  and  manual. 

ELSIE  M.  STEINKE, 
Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wisconsin, 


DRESSMAKING  FOR  DEAF  GIRLS. 

Jt  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  I  have  had  access 
to  papers  and  magazines  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
deaf,  and  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  read  in  regard  to  their  thorough  industrial 
training.    But   almost   all   appears   to   be  written  with 
reference  to  the  boy.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  important  that  the  girl  be  given  a  trade 
thjit  the  world  is  willing  to  pay  for.    Her  mere  necessities 
arc  more  expensive  than  his,  and  her  physical  powers 
much  weaker.    She  needs  industrial  training  more  than 
the  boy,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  weak  boy  needs  skill 
more  than  a  strong  one. 

In  the  case  of  hearing  girls  there  may  be  a  question 
^whether  it  pays  to  give  much  time  or  money  to  industrial 
training,  for  the  destiny  of  the  average  normal  woman 
is  marriage,  and  home-making  her  life  work.     But  is  this 
true  of  deaf  girls?    I  have  no  statistics  on  the  subject, 
but  I  cannot  think  it  likely.     She  usually  leaves  school 
before  she  is  old  enough  to  have  formed  any  lasting  attach- 
ment, and  goes  home  where  she  is  almost  a  stranger, 
fler  friends  speak  her  language  but  imperfectly  and  her 
infirmity  forbids  her  using  theirs  freely.     Quite  possibly  she 
is  the  only  one  of  her  class  in  the  whole  village  or  neigh- 
borhood.   As  she  can  mingle  with  hearing  people  only  in 
a  limited  degree,  the  pleasures  of  church  and  society,  as 
others  enjoy  them,  are  utterly  denied  her.    Then  if  she  has 
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no  regular  work  to  occupy  head  and  hands  she  is  to  be 
pitied  indeed. 

But  unless  we  know  how  to  do  our  work  as  well  or 
better  than  others  we  shall  not  be  wanted.  For  every  one 
understands  that  deafness  is  always  a  disadvantage  and 
in  competition  with  the  hearing  we  must  have  something 
to  overcome  this. 

Those  trades  and  callings  that  art*  clamoring  for  workers 
are  the  ones  we  should  concentrate  most  effort  upon. 
In  all  the  trades  open  to  women,  I  doubt  if  there,  is  one, 
unless  it  may  be  cooking  and  general  housework,  where 
work  is  as  plentiful  as  in  dressmaking.  Wages  are  good, 
and,  besides,  one  is  always  welcome  among  her  friends; 
indeed  I  believe  the  average  woman  would  be  pleasant 
to  old  Satan  himself  if  he  could  cut  and  fit  clothes. 

Perhaps  I  could  not  illustrate  my  meaning  better  than 
by  relating  my  own  experience.  I  am  not  a  deaf-mute; 
that  is,  I  did  not  lose  my  hearjng  until  after  I  had  passed 
school  age.  I  can  talk  all  right,  but  I  hear  so  little  that  it 
does  not  help  me  much.  I  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
fairly  well-to-do  fanner.  My  time  was  fully  occupied 
at  home  while  we  lived  on  the  farm,  but  when  we  left 
that  I  found  I  nmst  be  busy  if  I  would  Ix^  happy.  As  I 
enjoyed  sewing  I  took  up  dressmaking.  I  soon  had,  in  the 
little  country  village  where  we  were,  more  work  than  I 
could  do. 

Six  years  ago  we  moved  to  the  college  town  of  Ann 
Arbor.  I  knew  no  one  there,  but  a  neighbor  heard  I  was 
a  dre&smaker  and  (engaged  me  for  a  few  days'  work.  She 
recommended  me  to  a  friend,  and  she  to  another,  and  so  on 
and  on,  until  in  less  than  six  months  I  had  to  cry  a  halt. 

I  had  invested  no  capital  beyond  a  dollar  or  so  for  fashion 
journals  and  patterns  and  I  was  (*aming  (luite  as  nuich 
as  an  ordinary  teach(»r  or  cl(»rk.  If  I  was  tired  or  sick 
and  wished  to  stof)  for  a  little  while,  I  need  not  lose  my 
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place.  No  one  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  take  my  job; 
indeed  my  employers  often  thanked  me  for  my  work  as 
if  I  had  done  them  a  favor. 

When  my  brother  graduated  we  moved  to  Flint. 
Though  for  various  reasons  I  have  not  tried  here  for  work, 
I  can  see  by  what  has  come  to  me  that  a  little  effort  on  my 
part  would  bring  all  I  could  do. 

I  could  have  lived  without  the  money  I  have  earned, 
but  no  one  can  estimate  what  the  work  has  been  to  me. 
I  never  go  to  church,  and  very  seldom  make  a  social  call. 
The  work  took  me  out  of  myself  and  thrust  me  among 
others.  I  arrived  in  the  morning  sure  of  a  welcome  and 
pleasant  work  to  occupy  my  hands.  True,  I  heard  very 
little  news,  but  I  saw  new  sights  and  found  food  for  many 
pleasant  thoughts.  Though  I  was  sometimes  very  tired, 
it  certainly  was  gratifying  to  know  that  for  the  time  being 
I  and  my  work  were  the  most  interesting  things  in  the 
house,  at  least  to  the  women  folks. 

Of  course  I  know  it  would  not  be  possible  or  desirable 
for  every  deaf  girl  to  be  a  dressmaker,  but  I  do  think 
every  school  for  the  deaf  should  give  those  girls  who  have 
the  talent  for  it  the  opportunity  to  learn  this  trade  as  well 
as  they  could  in  the  best  city  shops,  and  every  intelligent 
deaf  girl  should  be  taught  some  usc»ful  trade  so  well  that 
there  could  be  no  question  about  her  finding  employment. 
Ornamental  occupations  are  all  very  well  for  those  who 
have  special  gifts,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  laudable 
to  make  a  well-fitting  dress  or  cook  a  good  meal  than  it  is 
to  be  a  mediocre  teacher,  paint  poor  j)ictures,  or  fill  in- 
differently dozens  of  honorable  positions. 

What  a  girl  can  do  the  best  is  her  b(\st  trade,  and  more 
than  likely  that  is  some  humble,  useful  craft  of  which  the 
world  stands  very  much  in  need. 

LUCY  TAYLOR, 

Flint,  Michigan. 
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entered  school  last  fall  for  the  first  time.  They  are  both 
bright,  industrious  lads,  but  through  the  criminal  neglect 
of  parents  or  guardians  they  are  absolutely  ignorant. 
They  must  suffer  the  humiliation  of  being  in  a  class  with 
six-year-old  children  to  learn  the  elements  of  language. 

With  all  the  advantages  offered  free  by  the  State  schools, 
parents  of  deaf  children  frequently  will  not  send  them  to 
school. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  kindness  and  love 
for  the  afflicted  child  which  makes  them  humor  him  in 
every  whim.  Through  pity  for  his  deafness  they  will  keep 
him  at  home  to  be  petted  and  spoiled  and  further  handi- 
capped by  ignorance.  They  do  not  realize  that  it  is  only 
by  education  that  they  can  even  partially  make  up  to  him 
the  loss  of  his  hearing. 

In  other  cases  where  deaf  children  are  not  sent  to  school, 
it  is  because  the  parents  want  them  to  work.  Many  deaf 
children  are  put  to  work  in  factories  and  households  before 
they  are  of  proper  age. 

In  Pennsylvania,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  the 
Institution  where  I  am  now  teaching,  there  are  a  dozen 
deaf  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  Strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  parents  to  send  them,  but 
to  no  purpose  as  yet. 

This  condition  of  affairs  would  not  exist  if  there  were 
a  law  for  the  compulsory  education  of  the  deaf. 

Unfortunately  the  present  law  for  compulsory  education 
in  Pennsylvania  does  not  apply  to  the  deaf,  because  it  does 
not  compel  a  parent  to  send  a  child  away  from  home*  to 
live.  Most  of  the  people  who  will  not  send  their  children 
to  school  are  too  poor  to  employ  a  private  teacher,  theref^^re 
the  children  are  growing  up  uneducated. 

There  is  a  deaf  girl,  fourteen  years  old,  living  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  this  State,  who  can  neither 
^ad  nor  write.     Her  father  is  a  gruff,  evil-tempered  man, 
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ones  who  can  convince  them  that  I  have  no  sinister  designs 
upon  their  ofiFspring.  Without  the  priests*  influence,  we 
should  be  sadly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them, 
as  the  law  gives  no  help. 

I  found  a  little  deaf  girl  in  a  Slavonic  family.  The  father, 
a  consumptive  mother,  and  seven  children  live  in  two 
rooms  on  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  a  day.  On  my  fifth 
visit  of  persuasion,  the  father  agreed  to  let  the  little  girl 
go  to  school.  But  when  I  showed  an  application  paper, 
with  the  printed  questions  as  to  the  child's  age,  parentage, 
cause  of  deafness,  etc.,  he  became  perfectly  panic-stricken 
at  the  idea  of  putting  his  name  to  any  paper.  We  had 
to  go  together  to  the  priest  and  have  it  all  explained  over 
and  over  again  before  he  would  believe  that  he  was  not 
signing  away  all  rights  to  his  child. 

These  visits  and  arguments  waste  much  of  the  child's 
valuable  school  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Slavonic  child,  it 
took  more  than  a  year  to  get  her  in  school  after  she  was 
of  school  age. 

If  we  had  a  law  to  compel  these  people  to  send  the  deaf 
as  well  as  the  hearing  children  to  school,  no  such  time  would 
be  wasted.  And  there  would  be  fewer  deaf  children  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  to  become  a  menace  to  society  and  the  State. 

If  compulsory  education  is  necessary  for  the  hearing,  how 
much  more  necessary  it  is  for  the  child  laboring  under  the 
terrible  disadvantage  of  deafness!  Without  an  education 
how  can  he  compete  with  his  more  fortunate  brother  in 
(he  struggle  for  a  living? 

Friends  of  the  deaf  all  over  the  United  States  feel  the 

need  of  a  compulsory  education  law  for  the  deaf.     So  far 

as  I  am  able  to  learn,  Washington,  North  Dakota,  Utah, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  and  North  Carolina  are  the  only  States 

which  have  it. 

In  the  last  Pennsylvania  legislature  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  get  a  bill  through  for  compulsory  education  of  the 
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deaf,  but,  for  some  unknown  reason,  it  failed.  And  mat 
a  helpless  deaf  child  is  being  defrauded  of  his  birthright^ 
an  education. 

ADELAIDE  H.  PYBA8, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School, 

Scranton,  Pq^ 


OUTDOOR    SPORTS  AND    THEIR    RELATION  TC 

PUPILS^   DEVELOPMENT. 

UNDfiR  this  heading,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  far-reaching  effects  that  sports  have  on  our  deaf 
boys.  The  object  of  the  school,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
so  fit  a  boy  that  when  he  leaves  it  he  is  prepared,  as  far 
as  can  be,  to  make  an  all-round  man,  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally.  I  shall  try  to  show  briefly  that  sports  and 
games  play  an  important  part  in  the  plan  of  work. 

The  desire  to  play  is  inborn  and  must  find  expression 
in  some  way.  We  see  it  in  the  frolicsome  antics  of  the 
young  of  animals,  all  of  which  pass  through  a  stage  where 
they  run,  jump,  gambol,  indulge  in  real  play.  It  is  seen 
in  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  ability  to  play 
increases  with  their  physical  development.  Their  play, 
at  first  consisting  of  random  movements,  develops  later 
into  games  of  distinctive  character. 

Play  aids  both  the  mental  and  physical  development 
of  a  child,  and  is  a  right  which  every  boy  and  girl  should 
have.  They  should  have  the  time  and  place  to  play. 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee  has  said  that  "the  boy  without  a  play- 
ground is  father  to  the  man  without  a  job;  and  a  boy  witl 
a  bad  playground  is  father  to  the  man  with  a  job  that  ha< 
better  never  have  existed."  The  want  of  attention  givei 
to  this  phase  of  the  playgrounds  question,  in  the  crowded 
conditions  of  our  modern  city  life,  has  undoubtedly  help^ 
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to  fiD  our  reformatories  and  penal  institutions.  Judge 
Lindsay,  speaking  from  his  wide  experience,  says,  "It  is 
no  longer  a  question  that  playgrounds  do  more  to  prevent 
crime  than  jails,  courts,  and  policemen/^  This  subject 
is  having  the  serious  attention  of  educators  and  public 
men  throughout  the  country.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
some  cities  are  doing,  Chicago  has  spent  $11,000,000  on 
playgrounds  in  the  last  ten  years.  New  York,  in  the 
same  time,  has  spent  $16,000,000.  We  are  indeed  fortunate 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  that  our 
grounds  afford  such  ample  space  for  outdoor  six)rts  and 
games  for  each  department. 

The  educational  value  of  sports  is  each  year  being  more 
and  more  recognized.  To  our  deaf  boys  they  are  of  great 
importance.  They  enlarge  his  horizon  by  bringing  him 
into  contact  with  many  normal  people,  and  give  him  added 
mterests  in. life.  Through  them  he  has  to  meet  business 
people,  and  has  to  make  himself  understood.  He  has  to 
raise  money  and  spend  it  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it. 
Outdoor  sports  prove  their  usefulness  in  many  ways. 
They  are  strong  moral  agents.  Rightly  conducted,  they 
improve  discipline  and  have  a  strong  influence  for  good 
on  the  formation  of  character.  They  develop  a  spirit 
of  faimess  and  give  a  boy  ideals  to  work  for,  both  moral 
and  physical.  They  make  for  health  and  strength.  They 
take  a  boy  into  the  open  air,  send  the  blood  flowing  faster 
through  his  arteries  and  veins,  build  up  muscle  and  brawn, 
and  help  to  fit  him  for  a  man's  work  in  life. 

As  man  in  the  embryo  reproduces  the  various  stages 
through  which  he  has  passed,  so  the  boy  in  his  games 
reproduces  the  struggles  of  the  race.  In  his  fight  for 
existence,  food,  safety,  primeval  man  depends  on  his 
fleetness  of  foot,  his  ability  to  strike  a  blow  with  his  fists 
or  a  stick  as  a  weapon,  his  ability  to  see  and  take  ad- 
vantage of    any    openings.     These    same    qualities    are 
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demanded  in  games.  In  games  a  boy  runs,  jumps,  strikes 
blows,  seizes  advantage  of  any  opening  that  presents 
itself.  Man,  at  first  individual,  later  grew  into  family 
and  tribal  relations,  and  so  to-day  we  have  games  in  which 
individual  prowess  is  the  end  in  view,  as  in  wrestling  or 
fencing.  The  tribal  wars  are  represented  in  such  games 
as  football.  There  are  to-day  games  as  old  as  civilization. 
The  game  of  ball  has  been  played  in  some  form  from 
remote  antiquity  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first 
games  in  which  an  object  was  introduced,  the  first  ball 
being  probably  a  smooth  stone. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  in  every  boy  there  is  an 
element  of  the  savage,  and  that  sports  act  as  a  safety- 
valve  for  this  side  of  his  character,  and  keep  him  many 
times  from  vicious  mischief.  The  effect  of  games  on 
character  is  definite.  They  are  productive  of  self-control, 
moral  and  physical  courage,  originality,  and  they  also 
stimulate  mental  activity.  No  one  is  quicker  to  recognize 
fairness  than  a  boy,  and  a  deaf  boy  is  fully  as  quick  to  see 
it  as  his  hearing  brother.  There  is  no  place  where  it  makes 
a  moris  lasting  impression  than  on  the  athletic  field.  There, 
too,  he  is  taught  the  lesson  of  self-control;  for  no  boy 
plays  a  game  well  who  loses  his  temper,  or  gets  so  excited 
that  his  ideas  become  confused.  In  team  work  he  learns 
to  give  up  personal  ambition  in  order  to  improve  the  work 
of  the  team  as  a  whole.  Here,  also,  he  learns  to  subject 
himself  to  the  will  of  others,  to  take  orders,  and  to  work 
with  others  for  a  common  end. 

This  spirit  of  fairness,  self-control,  obedience,  makes 
a  deep  impression  on  a  boy  when  his  character  is  forming, 
and  is  often  most  lasting.  For  this  reason  all  games 
should  be  carefully  regulated  and  closely  supervised. 
Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  speaking  of  London,  says  that  "  after 
an  experience  of  twenty  years,  juvenile  control  is  largely 
a  matter  of  athletics.'' 
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Physically,  sports  and  games  develop  the  neural  as  well 
as  tiie  muscular  organs  and,  according  to  Dr.  Theodore 
Hough,  "give  that  physical  endurance  which  the  special 
conditions  of  each  individual  in  life  require/'  Regarding 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  deaf  boys  at  this  Institution, 
my  observation  is  that  with  few  exceptions  they  are 
stronger  and  better  prepared  to  play  strenuous  games 
than  the  boys  of  their  own  age  on  visiting  teams.  I 
attribute  this  largely  to  the  clockwork  regularity  of  their 
living,  to  their  good  food,  regular  exercise,  daily  shower- 
baths,  and  the  constant  oversight  of  their  general  health. 
The  modem  idea  of  good  physical  condition  is  not  that  of 
the  hard-bunched  muscular  development  of  the  old-time 
prize-fighter,  but  rather  symmetrical  development,  a  good 
heart,  good  lungs,  organs  that  will  keep  the  body  in  health, 
and  muscles  that  will  respond  accurately  and  quickly  to 
the  work  demanded  of  them.  For  this  reason  specializa- 
tion in  any  one  line  of  work  is  discouraged,  as  it  tends  to 
the  development  of  one  part  more  than  another.  This 
tendency  is  not  so  marked  in  games  as  in  track  and  field 
sports,  but  still  the  tendency  exists  and  must  be  guarded 
against. 

During  the  winter  basket-ball  is  played  in  the  gymnasium, 
but  most  of  the  games  take  the  boys  into  the  open  air. 
The  exercise  accelerates  the  heart  beat,  the  lungs  take  in 
more  oxygen,  muscles  are  put  on  a  stretch  and  relaxed, 
old  tissue  is  used  up  to  be  replaced  with  strong,  healthy 
tissue.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  muscle  grows  with 
exercise.  During  the  hard  work  of  a  football  season, 
the  boys  frecjuently  gain  weight.  Their  skin,  in  place 
of  being  soft  and  flabby,  clears  up  and  becomes  firm. 
Digestion  is  improved.  The  eyes  brighten.  They  eat  and 
sleep  well.  The  boy  in  every  way  is  better  fitted  to  do 
mental  or  physical  work. 

Sports  at  the  school  are  conducted  through  an  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  boys,  the  '*  P.  I.  D.  &  D.  Athletic  Association." 
The  Association  has  as  its  officers  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  with  managers  and  captains  of 
teams.  All  business  transacted  must  be  first  brought 
before  a  nuH?ting  of  the  Association.  As  the  school  has 
no  enclosed  grounds  the  boys  are  cut  oflF  from  gate  re- 
ceipts and  depend  on  dues,  voluntarj'  contributions,  and 
entertainments,  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  money 
for  their  ecjuipment  and  meeting  the  e.\pt»nses  of  visiting 
teams.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  physical  director, 
the  managers  schedule  games  for  their  respi^ctive  teams, 
arrange  exjx'nses,  buy  the  necessary  uniforms,  etc.,  etc. 
The  physical  director  also  helps  coach  the  t^ams  in  practice 
and  has  a  general  oversight  of  the  games.  The  boys  are 
encouraged  to  do  all  the  actual  business  themselves,  figure 
their  expenses,  and  pay  their  bills,  advice  and  direction 
being  given  when  needed.  There  is  an  important  training 
in  this  which  nmst  prove  very  useful  to  our  deaf  boys 
when  they  leave  school.  Through  their  sports  and  games 
they  are  brought  into  business  relationship  with  hearing 
people,  into  contact  with  them  socially,  and  are  thus 
preparing  to  meet  future  conditions  in  life.  Through  the 
games,  too,  a  good  school  spirit  is  encouraged  which  makes 
itself  felt  through  all  departments.  Outdoor  sports 
are  valuable  to  our  deaf  boys  through  their  all-round 
development  of  character  as  well  as  through  their  eflfect  on 
the  physical  well-being. 

ARTHUR  L.  RUSSELL, 
AsHociate  Physical  IXrector  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia, 


THE  AMKRICAN  ASSOCIATION  xMKETING. 

Thk  I^]ighth  Summ(T  Meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf 
was  held  in  Chicago  b(»ginning  Monday  night,  June  28,  and 
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ending  Monday  noon,  July  5,  1909.    The  various  sessions, 
with  two  exceptions,  were  held  in  the  College  Building  of 
the  Chicago  Normal  Training  School  at  Sixty-ninth  street 
and  Stewart  avenue,  Englewood.     On  Sunday  afternoon 
the  session  was  held  at  Hull  House  on  Halsted  street:  and 
on  Monday  morning  of  the  last  day  at  the  Chicago  Beach 
Hotel  on  the  lake  front  at  Fifty-first  street.    Other  than 
the  opening  session  on  Monday  night  and  the  one  held  at 
Hull  House,  the  sessions  occupied  the  morning  hours,  the 
afternoons  and  nights  being  given  over  to  lectures,  enter- 
tainments, theatre  parties,  and  sight-seeing  trips  around 
Chicago. 

The  opening  session  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Mary 
IbdcCowen,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee.  After  an 
invocation  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Trowbridge  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Church,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the 
first  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Superintendent 
Orville  T.  Bright,  a  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools:  and  the  other,  by  Dr.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
Principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  who,  since  the 
meeting,  has  been  made  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
public  school  system,  succeeding  an  educator  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  resigned.  The  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Young  is  the  first  instance  of  a  woman  being 
elected  to  such  a  position  in  any  large  city;  and  all  those 
w'hose  pleasure  it  was  personally  to  meet  and  converse 
with  Mrs.  Young  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  rejoice  over 
the  new  and  high  honor  bestowed  upon  her.  The  response 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  to  these  addresses  of  welcome 
was  made  by  the  writer;  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter,  who  delivered  the  President's  address. 

The  number  in  attendance  was  large,  exceeding  that  of 
the  Edgewood  Park  meeting  in  1906.     The  register  enroll- 
ment was  255,   of  whom  205  were  activ(»  members,  22 
honorary  members,  and  28  deaf  boys  and  girls  taking 
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part  in  practical  demonstration  of  schoolroom  work. 
Thirty-one  schools  (not  including  day-schools)  were  repre- 
sented by  their  principal  executive ;  and  thirty-five  States 
and  countries  were  represented  by  active  members,  as 
follows: 

Austria,  1 ;  China,  1 ;  Colorado,  2;  Connecticut,  1 ;  District 
of  Columbia,  1;  Florida,  1;  Illinois,  50;  Indiana,  10;  Iowa, 
7;  Kansas,  3;  Kentucky,  10;  Louisiana,  1;  Manitoba,  1; 
Maryland,  4;  Massachus(»tts,  4;  Michigan,  16;  Minnesota,  9; 
Mississippi,2;  Missouri,  3;  Montana,  2;  Nebraska,  4;  New 
York,  8;  North  Carolina,  7;  North  Dakota,  1;  Ohio,  6; 
Ontario,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Pennsylvania,  19;  Quebec,  1;  Rhode 
Island,  2;  Texas,  1;  Utah,  2;  Virginia,  2;  Washington,  1; 
Wisconsin,  19. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Association  at  the  present 
time,  counting  only  the  active  voting  or  dues-paying 
members,  is  622. 

The  work  of  each  morning  session  was  divided  into  three 
periods;  the  first  (9.00  to  9.45)  was  devoted  to  class-work 
demonstration  by  pupils  of  the  Chicago  day-schools  under 
the  sujx^rvision  of  Miss  Mary  McCowen  and  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Bingham-Eggers  and  various  teachers;  the  second  (10.00 
to  10.30)  was  devoted  to  classes  in  Melville  Bell  Sjx^ech 
Symbols  in  charge  of  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale;  and  the  third 
(10.45  to  1.00)  was  devoted  to  the  general  session  with 
presentation  of  prepared  papers  and  discussions.  The 
morning  programme  had  been  arranged  with  care  and  good 
decision  jus  to  subject  matter,  and  the  writer  recalls  no 
Association  or  Convention  meeting  when  the  progranmie 
was  more  full  of  merit  and  more  comprehensive  in  scope. 

The  only  criticism  to  be  offennl  is  that  too  nmch  was 
crowded  into  each  morning  session  to  permit  of  serious 
and  satisfactorv  consideration  and  discussion,  the  latter 
of  which,  if  pro|x*rly  conducttnl,  is  sometimes  of  more 
vital   imjx^rtance   than   anything  else.     Much   time   and 
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thought  may  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  a 
paper  to  be  read,  but  a  good,  spirited  discussion  of  it  on 
the  floor  serves  to  emphasize  its  strong  parts  and,  not 
infrequently,  illuminate  the  weak  spots  in  what  the  legal 
fraternity  would  term  an  ex  parte  statement.    This  criti- 
cism of  an  over-crowded  programme,  however,  applies  to 
all  of  our  professional  meetings;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  change  along  the  line  of  preparing  progranmies  will  be 
made  in  the  future,  resulting  in  fewer  and  stronger  papers, 
and  more  serious  and  extended  discussion.     In  this  con- 
nection attention  is  called  to  the  action  of  the  Utah  Con- 
vention in  1908,  which  passed  a  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved:  1.  That  the  programme  for  the  meetings  of  the  Convention 
shall  be  prepared  a  year  before  the  meeting. 

2.  That  all  papers  to  be  read  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  in  duplicate  not  later  than  March  1,  l>efore  the  meeting. 

3.  That  members  shall  be  assigned  to  discuss  all  papers. 

4.  That  those  so  assigned  shall  have  copies  of  the   papers  to  be  read 
before  the  meeting. 

5.  That  the  number  of  papers  and  the  time  occupied  by  each  shall  be 
Btrictly  limited. 

6.  That  the  Vice-President  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  programme. 

The  writer  would  add  that  it  might  be  well  to  provide 
also  for  the  preparation  of  a  few  papers,  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  upon  assigned  subjects,  which  are  not  to  be 
read  at  the  meeting  but  inserted  in  the  published  pro- 
ceedings, these  papers  to  be  of  general  nature  ecjually 
interesting  to  all  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  of  historical  or 
analytical  consideration  of  various  phases  of  our  work. 

The  Hull  House  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon  was  for 

the  purpose  of  discussing  problems  connected  with  the 

Sunday  occupation  of  deaf  children.     This  discussion  was 

participated    in    by    Superintendents    Crouter,    Dobyns, 

Westervelt,  R.  0.  Johnson,  and  Goodwin,  and  by  Misses 

Yale,  McCowen,   Dumon,   and   Wittermeyer.     Following 

the  discussion,  Mr.  Milton  Fairchild,  Special  Instructor, 
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Moral  Education  Board,  gave  a  very  interesting  illustrated 
lecture  on  Morals. 

At  the  Monday  morning  meeting  at  the  Chicago  Beach 
Hotel,  General  Secretary  Booth,  of  the  Association,  pre- 
sented the  International  Report.  Then  came  the  reports 
of  various  committees,  followed  by  the  annual  business 
meeting,  at  which  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  both  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Dr. 
A.  L.  E.  Crouter  of  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Mary  McCowen 
of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Blattner  of  Texas,  were  reelected 
as  directors  for  the  term  of  three  years  ending  in  1912. 
Spread  upon  the  minutes,  which  were  read,  was  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the  development  of 
the  phonograph  by  Dr.  Bell.  Mr.  R.  0.  Johnson,  on  behalf 
of  both  the  Association  and  Convention  committees  on 
Extension  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  Fund,  reported 
progress  (very  slow,  however)  and  stated  that  obstacles 
had  been  encountered  in  the  effort  to  have  the  fund  so 
extended  as  to  cover  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  of  the  deaf:  but  that  at  a  recent  meeting  con- 
sisting of  four  of  the  six  members  of  the  two  committi^es 
new  plans  had  developed  for  prosecuting  the  work.  He 
asked  that  the  Association  committee  for  the  purpose  be 
continued,  which  was  granted.  After  the  passage  of 
many  resolutions,  as  customary  at  the  close  of  conventions, 
the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion then  convened  and  routine  business  was  transacted. 
Mrs.  Annetta  T.  Mills,  of  the  Chefoo,  China,  School  for 
the  Deaf  was  present  and  made  request  that  the  move- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  China  be  incorpor- 
ated under  a  board  of  directors  which  would  have  the 
power,  legal  and  otherwise,  to  receive  and  dispense  Re- 
quests made  it  for  the  purpose,  and  generally  to  su}^HTvise 
the  movement;  that  this  incorporating  board  be  the  Board 
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of  Directors  of  the  Association,  or,  if  of  other  membership, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  which  should  extend 
its  influence  in  aid  of  and  stand  sponsor  for  the  under- 
taking.   Reference  was  also  made  by  others  to  the  fact 
that  India,    and   perhaps   Persia,    contemplated   similar 
requests.    After  much  discussion  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Richard  0. 
Johnson  of  Indiana,   Chairman;  Edwin   A.   Gruver  and 
Edmund  Lyon  of  New  York,  and  President  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter  of  Pennsylvania,  ex  officio,  which  was  thoroughly 
to  consider  the  whole  matter  in  all  its  phases,  financial, 
legal,  and  otherwise,  and  make  report  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  some  future  time.    Mrs.  Mills  remarked  that 
she  was  in  America  to  stay  until  some  definite  arrangement 
along  the  line  indicated  was  made,  even  if  it  took  a  year. 

Mrs.  Mills  was  accompanied  to  Chicago  by  a  little  Chinese 
deaf  boy,  Ziao  Fong  by  name,  who  is  a  pupil  in  her  school 
in  Chefoo  and  now  about  ten  years  of  age.    The  boy's  father 
is  an  employee  in  the  custom  house  in  Tientsin  and  was 
very  anxious  to  have  his  son  accompany  Mrs.  Mills  on  her 
trip  to  America,  thinking  it  would  be  of  value  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  English  language.    Little  Mr.  Fong  speaks 
and  reads  the  lips  to  some  extent,  makes  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  is  able  to  write  in  both  English  and  Chinese. 
He  will  attend  the  Rochester  School  this  coming  year. 
Ziao  is  a  bright  little  chap  and  speedily  became  a  great 
favorite  with  everybody.     His  autograph  in  Chinese  was 
sought  for  by  many;  this  he  willingly  gave  but  suggested 
ten  cents  as  the  price  thereof,  which  was  gladly  given. 
And  everybody  said,  ^'Rah!  for  Ziao  Fong  and  Mrs.  Mills!'* 

The  social  side  of  the  meeting  was  a  pleasing  one  to  all. 
There  was  an  informal  reception  by  the  Chicago  Oral 
Teachers'  Club  on  the  opening  night.  The  members  of 
this  club  placed  their  services  at  the  request  of  visiting 
Association  members  at  all  times,  and  led  various  parties 
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on  land  and  lake  excursions,  "L"  road  rides,  to  theatres, 
art  galleries,  and  on  auto  explorations.  On  one  night  a 
reception  with  a  dance  was  given  in  Hamilton  Park  Field 
House  which  was  participated  in  by  all  of  the  Association 
members. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  Hon.  Francis  G.  Blair,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois,  delivered 
a  brilliant  address  on  educational  advances  at  the  Art 
Institute  on  Michigan  avenue.  His  address  was  one  of 
the  great  int^^^llectual  treats  of  the  Association  meeting; 
with  thought  clear-cut  and  incisive,  and  with  marvellously 
rapid  yet  perfectly  clear  enunciation,  his  intensity  of 
purpose  was  an  inspiration  to  those  who  heard  him.  Prior 
to  the  address  Mr.  Blair  was  greeted  by  a  few  at  a  private 
dinner  at  St.  Hubert's  Grill. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  an  entertainment  was  given 
by  deaf  children  in  the  College  Auditorium.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  gymnastic  drills,  dances,  a  recitation, 
and  two  piano  solos.  These  were  followed  by  a  short 
Revolutionary  play,  depicting  first  a  scene  on  Boston 
Conmion  before  the  war;  and  then,  after  the  war,  a  colonial 
party,  ending  with  Washington's  farewell  speech  to  the 
army.  The  performance  reflectcnl  great  credit  upon  both 
the  pupils  and  their  teachers  having  it  in  charge. 

The  banquet  was  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  on 
Thursday  night  and  was  very  largely  attended.  The  menu 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  and  '^  the  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul"  following  the  grosser  material  part  was 
excell(»nt.  Miss  McCowen  and  Mrs.  Bingham-Eggers  had 
all  arrangements  in  hand  and  presented  one  of  the  pleasing 
features  of  the  meeting.     The  toast  list  follows: 

Toastmastcr — Richard  O.  Johnson,  Indiana. 
Piano  Solo,    ------     Miss  Bessie  O'Connell. 

The  North,    ------    Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  Ohio. 

The  South,    ------     Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  North  Carolina. 
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The  East,     -    -    -    -    -    -  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Pennsylvania. 

The  West, Mr.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Utah. 

Sketches  en  Route,      -    -    -  Mr.  Harris  Taylor,  New  York. 

Vocal  Solo,  ------  Miss  Mae  Hildreth. 

A  Common  Meeting  Ground,-  Mrs.  Marian  Foster  Washbume,  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  addresses  assigned,  several 
impromptu  responses  were  made  to  toasts  suggested  by 
the  toastmaster,  among  them  one  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Thompson 
of  Mt.  Airy,  who  spoke  feelingly  of  "The  Ladies.^*  And 
the  absent  wives,  sweethearts,  and  beaux  were  not  over- 
looked, but  called  to  memory.  Beginning  at  seven  o'clock, 
it  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  party  dispersed  after 
singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne.'' 

The  elass-work  demonstration  with  pupils  of  the  Chicago 
day-schools  during  the  first  period  of  each  morning's 
session  (9.00  to  9.45)  was  of  excellent  quality  and  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  all.  The  speech-reading  and  rhythmic 
work  of  the  pupils  was  of  high  order,  really  remarkable, 
and  reflect  very  great  credit  upon  the  Chicago  day-schools. 
The  work  covered  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar grades,  and  the  various  subjects  dealt  with  were  as 
follows:  vocabulary  work,  news  items,  expression  with 
material,  plan  work  showing  oral  and  written  language, 
geographical  plan  work  and  geography,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, rhythmic  work.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work  were 
Mrs.  Bingham-Eggers  and  the  Misses  Mirrielees,  Plumbe, 
Taylor,  Newlee,  and  Knisely,  teachers  in  the  day-schools. 

At  one  of  the  sessions  Miss  Anna  C.  Reinhardt,  of  the 
Home  School  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  Kensington,  Mary- 
land, had  with  her  a  young  f)upil  two  years  of  age.  The 
little  girl,  totally  deaf  the  writer  understands,  could  six»ak 
a  few  words,  and  short  st^ntences  such  as  ^^I  love  you," 
and  was  able  to  read  the  words  from  the  lips.  The  little 
one's  home  is  in  Denver  and  Miss  Reinhardt  was  on  her 
way  thither. 
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Industrial  education  was  the  theme  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day morning  and  a  number  of  papers  and  addresses  were 
provided  for,  the  first  being  a  paper  by  Superintendent 
E.  W.  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  upon  "The  Cultural  Value  of 
Industrial  Education/'  Other  papers  and  addresses  were 
as  follows:  ''The  Educational  Possibilities  of  Book  Bind- 
ing," by  Mr.  Oscar  L.  McMurray,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
manual  training  department  in  the  Chicago  Normal  Col- 
lege; "Drawing  as  a  Means  of  Expression,'^  by  Mrs. 
Antoinette  Miller,  instructor  of  art  in  the  Normal  College; 
"Industrial  Training  in  a  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf," 
by  Superintendent  F.  M.  Driggs  of  Utah;  "The  American 
Industrial  Journal,"  by  Mr.  Warren  Robinson  of  Delavan; 
and  "The  Correlation  of  Schools  and  Shops,"  by  Mr. 
Elmer  D.  Read  of  Edgewood  Park.  Mr.  McMurray  and 
Mrs.  Miller  in  the  course  of  their  addresses  presented 
samples,  specimens,  and  various  charts  illustrating  their 
work  and  the  possibilities  thereof.  The  final  number  on 
the  programme  for  the  morning  was  an  address  by  Mr. 
George  William  Eggers,  head  of  the  department  of  art  in  the 
Normal  College,  his  subject  being  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  Relation  of  Art  and  Manual  Training."  Much  to  the 
regret  of  everybody,  Mr.  Eggers,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  begged  to  be  excused  and  his  address  was  not 
given. 

The  periods  of  educational  development  may  be  briefly 
referred  to  as  the  World  Renaissance,  the  Beginning  of 
American  l<]ducation,  the  Revolutionary  Stimulus,  and  the 
American  Renaissance  1(h1  by  Horace  Mann  and  his  con- 
temporaries. This  (iu(\stion  of  industrial  educiition  is  one 
that  is  now  overshadowing  all  otluT  (juestions  of  educa- 
tional nature,  and  rightly  so.  The  industrial  agitation 
ushering  in  the  1900's  (and  it  is  world-wide)  may  be 
referred  to  a.s  the  fifth  great  period  of  educational  devel- 
opment, in  which  the  whole  educational  system  will  be 
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more  or  less   changed  because   of  it.    The   people   arc 
demanding  it;  the  boys  and  girls  both  need  it;  and  the 
establishment  of  thorough  industrial  and  vocational  train- 
ing in  conjunction  with  literary  curricula,  or  by  itself  in 
separate  schools,  is  now  being  agitated  with  such  force 
and  right  as  to  make  its  call  heard  by  schools  everywhere. 
The  general  trend  of  education  at  present  is  toward  a 
combination  of  cultural  and  utilitarian  processes,  toward 
vocational  schools.     Industrial  training  is  jx^rnieating  the 
class-room  everywhere,  from  the  little  country  school  to 
the  great  university;  and  with  such  force  that  old-time 
specious  argument  cannot  withstand  its  just  demands. 

In  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  the  schools 
f OT  the  deaf  throughout  the  country  assumed  the  initiative 
long  years  ago  and  have  ever  insisted  upon  co-ordinating 
-the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand  with  cultural-utilitarian 
end  in  view,  whatever  the  subject  or  line  of  work.     But, 
lethal,  we  have  strayed  along  in  an  easy-going  rut  and 
are  not  doing  at  present  what  the  needs  of  the  deaf,  the 
demands  of  the  tunes,  and  our  bounden  duty,  require  of  us. 
On  Wednesday  morning  a  most  interesting  talk  was 
given  by  Dr.  D.  P.  MacMillan  of  the  Child  Study  Depart- 
ment, Chicago  Public  Schools,  upon  laboratory  methods 
of  determining  the  status  of  deaf  children.     He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Harris  Taylor  of  New  York,  whose  subject 
vas,  "Oralism  in  Combined  Schools.'^     Mr.  Taylor  seemed 
to  tihink  such  work  more  or  less  a  failure  as  it  now  prevails 
ia     combined-system  schools  and  urged  radical  changes. 
Some  of  his  strictures  were  regarded  as  fair  and  just,  others 
ao^  so;  and  in  the  discussion  following,  participated  in  by 
&V1.  jxjrintendents  Tate  of  Minnesota,  Jones  of  Ohio,  Tilling- 
hjBfc^  of  Oregon,  Westervelt  of  Rochester,  and  Crouter  of 
^^t.  Mry,  the  first  three  were  not  inclined  to  accept  Mr. 
fifiurris's  extreme  views  concerning  the  [x^rennial  question 
(^t    oralism  versus  signs.     Miss  Agnes  Steinke  of  Council 
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Bluffs,  Iowa,  spoke  of  "Schoolroom  Findings,"  and  Miss 
Martha  C.  Bell  of  Mt.  Airy,  of  "Story  Work."  Mr.  A.  J. 
Winne,  State  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  Wis- 
consin, followed  with  an  interesting  stereopticon  exhibition 
showing  the  various  day-schools  in  that  State  and  describ- 
ing the  pupils  and  their  work. 

The  session  on  Thursday  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Marian 
Foster  Washbume,  of  Chicago,  who  spoke  of  social  training 
that  makes  for  efficiency.  An  easy  and  fluent  talker,  and 
of  fine  presence,  Mrs.  Washbume's  excellent  address  com- 
manded very  close  attention.  Miss  Ruchiel  Merrielces, 
of  the  Chicago  day-schools,  spoke  of  beginnings  in  language 
and  reading,  and  Miss  Frances  W.  Gawith,  of  the  Clarke 
School,  followed  with  a  talk  on  reading  in  primary  grades. 
Other  papers  were  as  follows:  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  of 
Mt.  Airy,  upon  "Corrective  Work  in  Language;"  and  Miss 
A.  Evelyn  Butler,  of  Mt.  Airy,  upon  "Corrective  Work  in 
SjKJcch." 

On  Friday  Mr.  Joseph  Schara,  of  the  Public  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Vienna,  Austria,  presented  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  methods  and  development  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  Austria,  at  the  same  time  saying  how  deeply 
he  was  interested  in  the  American  work.  Mr.  Schara  has 
been  in  the  country  for  some  time  and  is  visiting  a  number 
of  schools  for  the  deaf,  closely  inspecting  their  methods 
of  education.  Mr.  Schara  was  followed  by  Miss  Amelia 
DeMotte,  of  the  Indiana  School,  speaking  of  the  close 
correlation  of  language,  geography,  and  history  in  school- 
room work,  and  insisting  that  constant  and  conscien- 
tious attention  should  be  given  to  this  correlation  at  all 
times.  Mr.  Seth  M.  Gregory,  of  Delavan,  presented  a  paper 
upon  "Overcoming  Limitations  on  Human  Efficiency," 
and  was  followed  by  Miss  Frances  L.  Glenn,  of  the  Indiana 
School,  upon  the  subject,  "The  Importance  of  Training  for 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf."    This  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the  summer  meeting  and 
deserved  a  complete  morning  session  for  proper  and  useful 
discussion.  As  the  teachers  are,  so  will  the  school  be; 
and  thorough  consideration  of  the  training  of  teachers  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  our  schools,  which  must  stand  as 
sponsors  for  the  future  of  the  pupils  confided  to  their  care. 
Such  thorough  consideration  of  so  large  a  question  cannot 
be  had  in  an  hour,  and  that  hour  near  the  close  of  a  session. 
Following  Miss  Glenn's  paper  some  discussion  was  engaged 
in  by  Mrs.  Spencer  of  Milwaukee,  Miss  Van  Adestine  of 
Detroit  (her  remarks  being  read  by  Miss  Dumon),  Miss 
McCowen  of  Chicago,  Miss  Yale  of  Northampton,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Indiana.  The  tenor  of  both  paper  and  dis- 
•  cussion  was  for  more  thorough  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher;  superficial  attainments  and  "general  pre- 
paredness" will  not  suffice  in  this  day,  when  specialized 
skill  of  high  order  is  demanded  in  all  lines,  and  especially  so 
in  the  training  of  youth. 

Saturday  morning.  Dr.  G.  E.  Shambaugh,  of  Chicago, 
delivered  a  lecture  upon  the  subject,  '^Thc  Problem  of 
How  We  Hear,"  illustrating  his  remarks  with  models,  etc. 
Miss  N.  Louise  Upham,  of  the  North  Carolina  School, 
spoke  upon  "Speech  Work"  and  was  followed  by  Miss 
Jennie  L.  Cobb,  of  the  Edgewood  Park  School,  who  treated 
of  the  "Education  of  Backward  Children."  The  session 
was  closed  by  Mr.  Milton  Fairchild  with  a  lecture  on 
"Morals." 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  several  papers  prepared 
for  delivery  WTrc  not  read  because  of  absence  of  the  writers, 
or  for  want  of  time,  and  it  was  ordered  that  they  be  in- 
cluded in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  published. 
The  writers  of  these  papers,  and  subjects  written  upon, 
follow:  "Preparation  for  Geography,"  Clara  E.  Newlee, 
Chicago;  ''Advanced  Work  in  Geography,"  Elizabeth 
Strickland,  New  York  City;  "Nature  Work,"  Caroline  R. 
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Smith,  Mt.  Airy;  ''Cultural  Studies  for  the  Deaf,"  Emma 
Roberts,  Indianapolis;  ''Literature  for  Grammar  Grades/' 
Samuel  G.  Davidson,  Mt.  Airy;  "Corrective  Work  in 
English,"  Caroline  L.  Olin  and  Frances  Luca^s,  Mt.  Airy; 
Address,  "Side  Lights,"  Superintendent  Tate  of  Minnesota; 
"Physical  Training,"  Grace  G.  Green,  Mt.  Airy;  "The 
I'nusual  Child,"  A.  Reno  Margulies,  New  York  City; 
"Related  NumbcT  Work,"  Nora  B.  Knisely,  Chicago;  and 
"The  Development  of  the  Equation,"  Barton  Sensenig, 
Mt.  Airy. 

During  a  portion  of  the  time  Mr.  A.  Lincohi  Fechheimer, 
a  deaf-mut<»  gentleman  of  Cincinnati,  was  in  attendance. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Clarke  School,  of  the  Technical 
School  in  Cincinnati,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
and  of  the  School  for  Fine  Arts,  Paris.  Mr.  Fechheimer 
si)oke  most  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  speech-reading 
and  its  great  value  to  him,  saying  that  in  his  work  as  an 
architect  he  had  no  trouble  in  getting  along  without  the 
use  of  signs  and  writing. 

In  the  famous  Congressional  Library  at  A\'a.shington 
the  names  of  ten  world-famous  educators  are  inlaid  in  tlie 
ceilings.  Of  these*,  three  are  Americans:  Thonitis  H. 
Gallaudet,  Sanuiel  G.  Howe,  and  Horace  Mann.  We  to-day 
may  well  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  these  three 
great  American  echicators  liave  b(»en  closely  identified 
with  our  own  work — Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  founder 
of  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  our  country;  Sanmel  G. 
Howe,  the  educator  of  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf  and  blind; 
and  Horace  Mann,  during  his  whole  life  closely  allied  to 
and  inter(\st(Hl  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  And  significant  facts 
they  are,  too,  that  Dr.  Howe,  as  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charitii^s  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Mann,  as 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  same 
State,  insisted  that  schools  for  the  deaf  were  part  and 
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parcel  of  the  free  school  system  of  the  State  and  not  char- 
itable institutions ! 

The  benefits  to  accrue  to  teachers  by  attendance  upon 
Association  or  Convention  meetings  is  beyond  question. 
Sixty  years  ago,  Horace  Mann,  than  whom,  in  my  esti- 
mation, no  man  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
trend  of  American  education,  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
mighty  thought  said,  in  speaking  of  teachers'  associations: 
"The  teacher  who  has  met  a  hundred  of  his  fellow  teachers 
in  a  public  assembly,  and  communed  with  them  for  days, 
enlightening  his  own  judgment  by  the  results  of  their 
experiences,  and  kindling  his  own  enthusiasm  by  their 
fires,  goes  back  to  his  schoolroom  with  the  light  of  a  hun- 
dred minds  in  his  head,  and  with  the  zeal  of  a  hundred 
bosoms  burning  in   his  heart.    *    *    *    How   cheering 
and  sustaining  to  him  must  be  such  opportunities  when 
the  errors  of  others  may  become  admonitions  to  him,  and 
the  successes  of  others  may  be  used  for  his  guidance. 
*  *    *    Still  better  is  it  when  the  teachers  of  schools 
and  the  superintendents  of  schools  can  meet  together  and 
render  reciprocal  aid  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.    Whatever  wisdom  the  country  possesses  on  the 
subject  of  education  may  be  brought  into  common  stock, 
and  by  self-multiplying  process  the  whole  of  it  may  be 
carried  away  by  each  individual.     At  least,  so  much  of 
the  whole  may  be  carried  away  by  each  as  he  has  capacity 
to   receive.     *    *    *    What  are  the  duties  of  a  school 
teacher?    I  have  not  time  to  enumerate  or  define  them. 
I  cannot  even  mention  the  names  of  the  long  catalogue, 
but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  which  comes  very 
near  to  embracing  all.     By  this  one  I  mean  thoroughness 
in  everything  you  teach.     Thoroughness — thoroughness — 
and  again  I  say,  thoroughness,  is  the  secret  of  success.'^ 

And  in  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  to  you,  teachers  and 
readers,  ponder  well  the  above  words  of  Horace  Mann; 
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let  them  sink  deeply  in  your  memory  to  be  recalled  dt 
as  you  go  about  your  work.  And  when  the  day's  w< 
is  done,  let  your  conscience  measure  your  work  perfonr 
in  answer  to  your  own  questions  addressed  to  your  o 
heart:  Was  I  thoroughly  prepared?  Was  my  teach 
thoroughly  done?  Did  I  enter  thoroughly  into  the  sp 
of  the  work?  Did  I  adapt  myself  thoroughly  to  the  chi 
Am  I  a  thorough  teacher?  What  was  true  in  the  di 
of  Mann  is  true  to-day.  Education  of  self — "to-di 
to-morrow,  and  for  all  of  our  days,  to  the  end  that  we  m 
possess  character,  ability  of  adaptation,  and  scholarshij 
— and  then,  thoroughness,  always  thoroughness,  is  inde 
the  secret  and  measure  of  our  success.  And  withal, 
us  not  forget  that  we  build  for  the  future,  for  our  childn 
and  for  our  children's  children,  and  let  us  pray  God  tl 
we  may  leave  to  them  the  rich  heritage  of  well-train 
minds,  and  bodies,  and  souls. 

''  For  time  is  hastening  on,  and  we 
What  our  fathers  are,  soon  shall  be — 
Mere  shadow  shapes  of  memory." 

RICHARD  OTTO  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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American  School. — Miss  Fannie  C.  Smith  has  resigr 
to  live  at  home.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Florence 
Ensworth,  who  was  trained  in  the  Normal  Departm* 
of  Gallaudet  College. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Mr.  Isaac  B.  Gardner,  for  sevt 
years  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution,  has  been  elec 
Superintendent  in  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Mashburn. 

California  Institution. — After  fifty-two  years  of  continue 
service  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  forty-four  of  them  asPrine/j 
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of  tiiis  Institution^   Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson  has  resigne4 

bis  position  and  the  Directors  have  accepted  it  to  take  effect 

on  the  first   of  October,   1909.     He  has  been  appointed 

Principal  Emeritus  for  life,  with  two-thirds  salary  for  three 

years,  in  graceful  recognition  of  the  great  services  he  has 

rendered  the  Institution  during  his  long  tenure  of  office. 

Mr.  E.  Douglas  Keith,  who  has  been  with  Dr.  Wilkinson 
as  clerk  for  the  past  twenty  years,  has  been  appointed  his 
successor  and  will  assume  charge  of  the  Institution  on  the 
first  of  October. 

Central  New  York  Institution, — Mr.  Howard  E.  Thompson 
and  Miss  Lena  B.  McNamar  have  resigned  and  are  succeeded 
by  Miss  Alice  L.  Crampton,  from  the  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  and  Miss  Sibyl  B.  Richards,  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute. 

An  appropriation  of  $12,000  was  received  from  the  Legis- 
lature in  June.  This  partly  relieves  the  Institution  of  a 
heavy  indebtedness. 

Clarke  School, — Miss  Catherine  Allison,  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College  and  also  of  the  Normal  Class  of  the  Clarke 
School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Eleven  students  were  graduated  from  the  Normal  Class 
iiT  June;  one  of  these  is  Miss  Galene  Philadelpheus,  who 
came  to  this  country  to  fit  herself  to  take  charge  of  a  school 
for  deaf  children  in  Turkey.  She  will,  however,  remain  a 
second  year  here  before  returning. 

Colorado  School. — Miss  Alma  L.  Chapin  leaves  to  take 
charge  of  a  private  pupil  and  Miss  Alva  M.  Charles  to  return 
to  her  work  in  the  Illinois  School.  These  places  have  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  Lyne,  for  the  past 
three  vears  a  teacher  in  the  Utah  School,  and  Miss  Belle 
Williams,  who  has  been  for  the  last  five  years  a  teacher  in 
the  Iowa  School. 

A  building  has  been  fitted  up  during  the  summer  for  the 
use  of  the  small  children,  who  will  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  others  for  the  first  two  or  three  vears  of  their  school 
life  at  least.     Other  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  build- 


^»1h  /Sdiooil  limuf. 

'/  ML*  X^^tir  B.  X^r»'eU  ajid  ML*  Hc^eij  P.  JiI!:le^.  >lias 
t'MStulhi  ^/utlim.  ff/uj  tlj*f  Wert  Viremla  ScL^x*!.  &ud  Mia? 
MhiSJMH  M.  Iluj/le>'.  frf^Wi  tJje  Xeli^u^kii  >cLool.  h^ve  been 
etwrterj,     MLs*i  KtW  M-  Ton-,  nf  J&4rkson\'iUe.  Illinois,  is 

Tii0i  iiffw  bijJMiiijT.  Cf>ftiijjr  with  it#  equipment  $100.(W, 
will  f^  iM:*:\i\)\t!fi  Soyf^Ui\jffr  1.  A  hosfph^  coaling  $7.5(i0 
will  \Mi  t^miUifi  durifjf;  the  c*>iniriff  year. 

GaUuvidH  CiAUfjt, — Mi«*  F^izabeth  Peet.  who  hitherto 
liiuj  tauf^ht  irj  l>^ith  the  Kendall  School  and  the  CoUege.  will 
liiweafter  devote  all  her  time  to  the  College,  taking  the 
elaiweM  in  KnglL^h  and  hii^ir>'  formerly  taught  by  Dr.  Gaw. 
retfifrfierl. 

On  Pr««entation  Day,  May  5,  1909,  the  honorary  degree 
of  Ma>it^fr  of  Art«  wai<  conferred  upon  Mr.  I>»*ight  F.  Bangs. 
Ku(>eriniendent  of  the  North  Dakota  School.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  in  June  the  following  degrees  were  conferred  in 
courw?.  Master  of  Arts:  Arthur  L.  Roberts,  B.  A.,  and 
U,  1/irraine  Tracy,  B.  A.,  graduates  of  the  College  of  several 
yearn'  Htanding  who  have  pursued  advanced  courses  of 
reailing  and  Mtudy  and  presented  8atisfactor>'  theses;  Ernes- 
tine Faye  Ball,  M.  A.,'Or\'ille  Clark  Cone,  B.  A.,  Edwin 
Louin  LaOoHW?,  B.  J^h.,  and  Frank  Horace  Reiter,  B.  A., 
Normal  IwellowH.  Bachelor  of  Arts:  Jessie  Attaresta  Beards- 
ley,  Mar/^aret  Mary  Ix»veck,  Sarah  Belle  Streby,  and  Mary 
FMetha  VVillianiH.  Bachelor  of  Science:  Walter  Frank 
PoHliuHta.  Baclielor  of  Letters:  Robert  Lee  Davis,  Morton 
Howard  Henry,  and  Fllen  Dorothy  Johnson.  Miss  Florence 
JoHCphine  Knswortli  received  a  normal  certificate. 

Idiihi)  School.-  T\i('  school  has  been  permanently  located 
at  (icMKlinf^,  a  town  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  irrigated 
part  of  the  State.  The  new  building  will  be  completed 
Hcmie  time  during  tlie  year. 

MIkh  Franc(»H  M.  lOddy  has  resigned  to  be  married.     Miss 
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Katherine  King,  formerly  principal  of  the  Cleveland  Day- 
School,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Oral  Department.  Miss  Florence  E.  Bennett, 
from  the  Utah  School,  takes  the  primary  class. 

Illinois  School, — Miss  Marion  E.  Fairbank  has  resigned  on 
account  of  her  father's  poor  health,  and  Miss  Laura  F. 
Richards  to  be  married.  Miss  Josephine  Washington  has 
also  resigned.  Mr.  George  W.  Putnam,  from  the  Nebraska 
School,  is  appointed  a  teacher. 

Indiana  School. — Miss  Jolliette  E.  Constantine  and  Miss 

Maude  Carter,   both  of  whom  were  graduated   from  the 

Indiana  Normal  Class  and  have  been  teaching  in  the  oral 

classes  of  the  School  for  some  time,  have  accepted  positions 

in  the  Morganton  School.    The  graduates  of  the  Normal 

Class  this  year  were  Miss  Blanche  Van  Deveer  of  Kentucky, 

and  Miss  Nelle  C.  LaGrange,  of  Indiana.     The  former  goes 

to  the  Washington  State  School  and  the  latter  to  the  Mor- 

g&nton  School,  both  as  oral  teachers.     Miss  Leora  Car\'er, 

a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Class  some  years  ago,  who  has  been 

teaching  in  the  Iowa  School,  succeeds  Miss  Carter.     Another 

teacher  is  yet  to  be  employed. 

Because  of  financial  considerations  the  school  closed  on 
Alay  26,  and  will  not  re-open  until  October  6. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  last  General  Assemblv 

to  make  adequate  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  the 

**  New  Institution"  north  of  the  city,  the  annual  session  of 

1 909-10,  at  least,  will  be  held  in  the  old  location.     At  present, 

t.he  new  schoolhouse,  the  dining-hall  and   kitchen  bakery, 

the  power  house,  and  three-fourths  of  each  of  the  boys'  and 

X\\e  girls'  dormitory  groups  are  completed,  or  ten  buildings 

in  all.    The  entire  plant  is  to  consist  of  twenty-two  buildings, 

each  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  complete  whole,  the  new 

school  being  arranged  upon  a  modified  order  of  the  cottage 

plan.    Each  and  every  building  in  the  outlined  plan  is  of 

specific  purpose  and  plan  not  arranged  for  in  any  other 

building.     It  is  hoped,  however,  so  to  provide  as  to  permit 

of  the  occupancy  of  an  uncompleted  institution  in  September, 
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1910.  It  may  be  added  that  the  main  buildings  have  been 
completed,  those  yet  needed  being  necessary  but  calling  for 
very  much  less  expenditure.  In  the  old  location  the  attend-- 
ance  will  be  limited  to  about  300,  as  it  has  for  several  years, 
because  of  lack  of  accommodations.  The  compulsory  law 
is  now  in  effect  in  this  State  and  in  the  new  school  an  attend- 
ance of  450  is  expected. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction ,  New  York. — Mr.  Harris 
Taylor,  late  Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Kentucky  School, 
has  been  elected  Superintendent  and  Principal  in  place  of 
Mr.  Elbert  A.  Gruver,  who  becomes  Principal  of  the  Central 
New  York  Institution.  Miss  Alice  L.  Crampton  has  resigned 
to  teach  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution.  Mr.  T.  Brill, 
from  the  Halifax  Institution,  and  Miss  Margaret  H.  Jenkins 
are  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers.  Miss  Louise  Nesbitt, 
formerly  teacher  of  cooking,  returns  to  the  work. 

Kansas  School. — Mr.  Henry  C.  Hammond,  Superintend- 
ent for  the  past  thirteen  years  and  a  teacher  of  the  deaf 
for  forty  years,  has  retired  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cyrua 
E.  White,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  School. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  is  temporarily  abandoned. 

Kendall  School. — Mr.  James  Denison,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  School  as  a  teacher  since  its  establishment 
fifty-two  years  ago  and  as  Principal  for  the  past  thirty- 
nine  years,  has  resigned  the  principalship  but  will  continue 
as  an  instructor,  devoting  himself  especally  to  the  training 
of  the  Normal  Class.  Mr.  Lyman  Steed,  Resident  Principal 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  iot  the  past  three 
years,  is  appointed  Principal.  Miss  Musa  Marbut,  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  succeeds  Mrs.  A.  C.  Gaw, 
who  has  resigned,  as  teacher  of  articulation. 

Kentucky  School. — Mr.  Harris  Taylor,  Supervising  Teacher, 
has  resigned  to  become  Principal  of  the  Institution  for 
Inproved  Instruction,  New  York.  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hilliard, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  been  appointed 
Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Oral  Department.  Mr.  Frank 
Christman,  Mrs.  Stella  P.  Christman,  Mrs.  Lillian  Paddle- 
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ford,  and  Miss  Sarah  Kinnaird  have  resigned.  All  of  them 
except  Mrs.  Paddleford,  who  goes  to  the  Oregon  School, 
retire  from  the  profession.     Miss  Mathilde  Stodghill,  from 

the  Minnesota  School,   Miss  Sophia  K.  Alcorn,  from  the 

North  Carolina   (Morganton)   School,   and   Miss   Angle  C. 

Kinnaird,  from  the  Georgia  School,  have  been  appointed 

to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Louisiana  School. — Mrs.  Minnie  Bell  Krueger  will  not 
teach  in  this  School  next  year.  Miss  Frances  Ferguson,  late 
of  the  Arkansas  Institute,  is  added  to  the  list  of  oral  teachers. 

Maryland  School. — Miss  Hermine  M.  Haupt  has  resigned 
to  teach  in  the  Oregon  School  and  Miss  Betty  L.  Bowles 
from  the  Utah  School  takes  her  place. 

Maryland  School  for  Colored. — Mr.  T.  C.  Forrester,  late 
Head  Teacher  of  the  Montana  School,  has  been  appointed 
Resident  Principal  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Lyman  Steed,  who 
resigned  to  become  Principal  of  the  Kendall  School. 

Minnesota  School. — Mr.  Walter  M.  Kilpatrick  has  resigned 
to  practise  landscape  gardening  in  Minneapolis;  Mr.  Arthur 
P.  Buchanan  to  teach  in  the  Michigan  School;  and  Miss 
Mathilde  Stodghill  to  teach  in  the  Kentucky  School.  Miss 
Vira  George  also  does  not  return.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bost, 
from  the  Arkansas  School;  Mr.  Thomas  Rodwell,  from  the 
Ontario  Institution;  and  Miss  Mary  K.  Towler,  from  the 
Cleveland  Day-School,  are  appointed  teachers.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Bruns  is  appointed  to  teach  art. 

Nebraska   School. — Mr.    R.    E.    Stewart,    Superintendent 

from  1901   to   1907,  resumed   management  of  the  School 

June  15  after  an  absence  of  one  year  and  nine  months. 

3fr.  Waldo  H.  Rothert,  a  former  teacher,  returns  to  take 

the  place  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Drake,  who  retires  to  his  farm  in 

Ohio;  Miss  Anna  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  this  School  who 

has  also  been  a  student  at  Gallaudet  College,  takes  the  place 

of  Miss  Marion  Finch,  resigned;  Mrs.  May  Gregory,  a  former 

teacher,  returns,  and  Miss  Lois  Montgomery  and  Miss  Mary 

Goddard  enter  the  work  as  new  teachers. 
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New  England  Industrial  School. — Miss  Daisy  Davis,  from 
the  North  Carolina  (Morganton)  School,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  in  place  of  Miss  Adelaide  Hendershot,  who  has  been 
substituting  since  Christmas. 

New  York  Institution. — Mr.  Isaac  B.  Gardner  has  resigned 
to  become  Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  Institute;  Miaa 
Lura  Mack  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Maclntyre  on  account  of  ill. 
health;  and   Miss   Edith   A.   Hillman  to   be  married.     Tc^ 
supply    these    vacancies,    there    have    been    selected    Mr. 
Edwin   L.   LaCrosse,  M.  A.,  Normal  Fellow  last  year  a^fc 
Gallaudet,  and  Miss  Clara  V.  Cooper,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Oral  School.     Mr.  Robert  S.  Ripley,  B.  S.,  of  Hobart  College, 
will  take  training  at  this  Institution. 

Through  the  liberality  of  one  of  the  directors,  a  thousand- 
feet  reel  of  moving  pictures  has  been  made  of  the  battalion 
in  its  military  manoeuvres  and  also  a  Shakesperian  recita- 
tion and  a  comic  story  by  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Jones,  an  instructor 
in  the  Institution. 

North  Carolina  (Morganton)  School. — Miss  Grace  Taft, 
Miss  Josephine  Conn,  and  Miss  CharUe  Taylor  have  resigned 
to  be  married ;  Miss  Mamie  Cool  to  teach  in  the  New  Mexico 
School;  Miss  Daisy  Davis  to  teach  in  the  New  England 
Industrial  School  and  to  pursue  advanced  study  in  Boston; 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Roberts  to  take  oral  training  in  the  Clarke 
School;  and  Miss  Sophia  Alcorn  to  teach  in  the  Kentucky 
School.  To  fill  these  several  vacancies,  Miss  Pauline  Camp 
and  Miss  Claire  Gipson,  from  the  Normal  Class  of  the  Clarke 
School;  Miss  Nell  C.  LaGrange  and  Miss  JoUiette  E.  Con- 
stantine,  from  the  Indiana  School;  Miss  Maude  Carter  from 
the  Kentucky  School;  Miss  Ix)uise  Curtis,  of  Illinois,  and 
Miss  Clyde  King,  from  the  Arkansas  School,  have  been 
engaged. 

North  Carolina  (Raleigh)  School. — Miss  Florence  Eaton 
is  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Provision  was  made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  for  sick  waixls  for  the  School.     These  are  now  in  process 
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of  construction  and  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 

North  Dakota  School. — Mrs.  C.  P.  Buchanan,  for  nine 
years  past  instructor  in  sewing,  has  resigned. 

A  new  hospital  of  sixteen  beds,  with  operating  and 
disinfecting  rooms,  has  been  completed.  A  new  school 
buildmg  is  under  course  of  construction  but^  owing  to  lack 
of  funds  only  the  outride  walls  will  l>e  raised  this  year. 

Ohio  SchooL — Mrs.  Ida  Lutz,  who  has  taught  in  the 
Primary  Department  for  the  past  ten  years,  was  married 
at  the  close  of  school;  Miss  Anna  Belle  Steelman,  who  has 
abo  been  a  teacher  a  number  of  years,  has  resigned  to  teach 
in  the  Los  Angeles  School;  Miss  Olga  Wittenmeier,  a  teacher 
for  the  past  nine  years,  to  teach  in  the  Rhode  Island  Institute. 
Hiss  Louise  Berry,  a  teacher  for  several  years  in  the  Primary 
Department,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Supervising 
Teacher  of  Speech  and  Lip-Reading.  The  new  teachers 
are  Miss  Lillian  Rhoads,  from  the  Or^on  School;  Miss 
Mabel  Mallorv  from  the  Providence  School;  Miss  Emma 
Landis  and  Miss  Grace  Griffith,  trained  in  the  Ohio  School. 

Pennsylvania   Institution. — Miss    Ethel    M.    Hilliard    has 

resigned  to  become  Super\'ising  Teacher  of  Speech  in  the 

Kentuckv  School;  Miss  Musa  Marbut  to  teach  in  the  Kendall 

School;  Miss  Mar>'  W.  Hilliard  to  be  married;  Miss  Mabel 

K.  Jones  to  teach  in  the  New  York  Day  School:  Miss  Ethel 

M.  Smith  to  teach  in  the  Pennsvlvania  Oral  School;  Miss 

Elizabeth  O.  Jones  on  account  of  ill  health:  Miss  Barbara  C. 

Cullen  and  Miss  Ida  La  Rue  to  enter  upon  other  work.     The 

following  appointments  have  been   made:     Miss   Hubbert 

and  Miss  Roberts,  from  the  Training  School  of  the  Clarke 

Institution;  Miss  Ernestine  Fave  Ball.  M.  A., and  Mr.  Frank 

H.  Reiter,  M.  A.,  from  the  Gallaudet    Normal  CIa.ss;  Miss 

Priscilla    A.    Fuller,  from    the    Mvstic    Oral    School:  Miss 

Eurania  H.  Sturdevant.  from  the  Rhode  Island  Institute; 

Miss  Idella  M.  Walton,  from  the  Illinois  School:  and  Miss 

Cora  E.  Gruver,  who  returns  after  a  year's  absence  on  account 

of  ilJ  health.     Miss  Simon  of  Mt.  Air>-,  trained  in  the  Penn- 
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sylvahia  Institution,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Julia  A.  Foley  as  special 
teacher  of  Kathryne  May  Frick,  the  blind-deaf  child  recently 
admitted  as  a  pupil.  In  the  Industrial  Department  John 
Thiry  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  baking  in  place  of 
William  F.  Drusedum,  recently  deceased;  William  A.  Cloak 
instructor  in  plastering  and  brickwork;  and  Miss  Anna  B. 
Lentz  assistant  instructor  in  dressmaking. 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School. — Miss  Clara  Cooper  and  Miss 
Margaret  Surber  have  resigned  and  Miss  Ethel  M.  Smith, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  Miss  Ivanella 
Thompson,  from  the  Mystic  Oral  School,  have  been  appointed 
to  fill  their  places.  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  manual  traming 
teacher,  has  also  resigned  and  Miss  Jenkins,  from  the  Mystic 
Oral  School,  takes  his  place. 

South  Carolina  School. — The  degree  of  LL.  D.,  has  been 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Newton  F.  Walker,  Superintendent, 
by  the  South  Carolina  University. 

Texas  School. — Miss  Mary  Bartlett,  a  teacher  for  four 
years,  has  resigned  to  live  with  her  mother  in  Marlin,  Texas. 
She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Marion  F.  Peyton,  of  Marlin, 
Texas,  a  teacher  of  five  years'  experience  in  the  public 
schools,  who  has  taken  special  training  under  Mr.  Blattner. 

A  new  kitchen  is  built,  30  by  40,  with  storerooms  attached ; 
and  the  boys'  dining  room  is  enlarged  and  improved  at  a 
total  cost  of  $7,500.00. 

Washington  State  School, — The  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
for  the  Blind  have  been  placed  imder  separate  management, 
Mr.  Clarke  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Western  Pennsylvania  In.s(i(ution. — Miss  Anne  C.  Thonijv 
son  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Cleveland  Day  School,  and 
Miss  Ella  B.  Jewell  to  the  Iowa  School.  Thus  far  but  one 
new  teacher  has  been  appointed.  Miss  Mary  I).  Carter, 
from  the  Iowa  School. 

A  gymnasium  50  by  80  feet  in  size  and  equipped  with  a 
swimming  pool,  bowling  alley,  etc.,  is  in  process  of  erection. 
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The  Deaf  and  the  Civil  Service, — President  Taft  has 
amended  the  executive  order  of  his  predecessor  relating 
to  the  Civil  Service  (see  the  January  Annahy  page  113) 
go  as  to  make  it  still  more  favorable  to  the  deaf,  as  follows: 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER. 

The  Executive  Order  of  December  1,  1908,  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  deaf-mutes  to  Civil  Service  examinations  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Deaf-mutes  may  be  admitted  to  examinations  for  all  places  in  the 
classified  civil  service  of  the  United  States  whose  duties  in  the  opinion 
(jf  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  they  may  be  con- 
sidered capable  of  performing,  and  each  department  will  furnish  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  list  of  such  positions,  which  list  shall 
not  be  changed  without  previous  notice  to  the  Commission  and  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  Commission  shall  certify  or  withold  from  certificu- 
tion  deaf-mutes  as  they  are  reached  in  their  order. 

Wm.  h.  taft. 

The  White  House,  April  7,  1909. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  order  the  heads 
of  the  several  Departments  have  furnished  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  the  following  list  of  positions  the  duties 
of  which  in  their  opinion  the  deaf  are  capable  of  performing: 

Treasury  Department. — Accountant,  bookkeeper,  bookbinder, 
clerk,  computor,  compositor,  chemist,  draftsman,  designer,  expert 
money  counter,  law  clerk,  locksmith,  money  coimter,  paper  counter, 
translator,  engraver,  clerk  or  copyist  in  customs  service,  clerk  or 
copyist  in  Bubtreasury  service,  clerk  or  copyist  in  mint  service. 

War  Department. — Copyist  (typewriter),  Judge- Advocate-General's 
Office,  copyist  in  Engineer  Department  at  Largo,  operators  of  certain 
automatic  machines  in  the  Ordnance  I  )opartnient  at  T^argo. 

Department   of   Jitstice. — Typewriter. 

Post-Office  Department. — Office  of  First  Asfiislani:  Clerical 
places  not  requiring  consultation  with  others.  Post-office  service — 
Mail  clerks,  distributers,  and  directory  and  forwarding  clerks.  Office 
of  Third  Assistant:  Record  or  clerical  positions  not  requiring  frequent 
or  constant  consultation  with  others.  Office  of  Fourth  Assistant: 
Positions  other  than  stenographer  or  typewriter,  telephone  operator, 
rural  carrier,  or  where  the  person  would  be  required  to  maintain  oral 
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communication  with  others.  (The  Department  also  states  that  in 
making  request  for  certification  it  will  indicate  whether  or  not  deaf 
persons  can  satisfactorily  fill  the  position.) 

Navy  Department. — Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts:  Lal>orer 
(cleaning  office  rooms);  possibly  clerical  positions  involving  routine 
bookkeeping,  filing  papers,  etc.  Bath  Iron  Works:  Draftsman  of 
lower  grade.  Bureau  of  Navigation:  Copyist  at  $840,  sending  out 
recruiting  circulars  and  publications.  Washington  Gun  Factory: 
Possibly  draftsman.  Proving  Ground,  Indian  Head,  Md.:  Labora- 
torian.  Mcure  Island  Navy  Yard:  Special  laborer  or  clerk,  $2.56, 
Department  of  Yards  and  Docks,  checking  figures  and  filing  costs  from 
data  furnished.     New  York  Navy  Yard:    One  clerical  position. 

Department  of  the  Interior. — Law  examiner,  assistant  examiner 
in  the  Patent  Office,  statistician,  bookkeeper,  computer,  clerk,  copyist, 
typewriter,  engraver,  draftsman,  map  printer's  assistant,  assistant 
photographer,  mechanic,  cabinetmaker,  carpenter,  painter,  plumber, 
packer,  skilled  laborer,  laborer,  charwoman,  geologist,  paleontologist, 
chemist,  geographer,  and  topographer. 

Department  op  Agriculture. — Five  positions  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  compiling,  computing,  and  tabulating  statistical  data; 
lower  grade  clerk.  Weather  Bureau. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. — Any  clerical  position  not 
involving  special  qualifications  up  to  and  including  the  grade  of  $900 
per  annum;  charwoman,  draftsman,  engraver,  and  computer  in  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey. 

Government  Printing  Office. — Skilled  laborer,  press  feeder, 
bookbinder,  electrotyper,  compositor,  and  stereotyper. 

Smithsonian  iNSTrruTiON.— One  clerkship.  International  Exchanges, 
involving  continuous  record  work;  one  position  of  computer,  Astro- 
physical  Observatory. 

Here  are  a  large  number  of  positions  in  the  Government 
service  now  open  to  all  deaf  persons  otherwise  eligible 
who  may  show  themselves  competent  to  fill  them,  and 
others  will  no  doubt  be  added  to  the  list  as  the  capabilities 
of  the  deaf  come  to  be  better  understood  by  the  heads  of 
Departments. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  the  list  of  positions  in  the 
Interior  Department  given  above,  Mr.  Ballinger,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  has  instructed  the  heads  of  the  various 
bureaus  of  his  Department  "to  give  equal  consideration 
to  the  names  of  deaf  persons  who  may  be  certified  to  them 
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for  appointment,  where  the  duties  are  such  as  can  be  advan- 
tag:eously  performed  by  them/' 

Mr.  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  suggests, 
according  to  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  17, 
that  "deaf  persons  might  make  good  operators  for  the 
puncturing  and  tabulating  machines  to  be  used  in  making 
up  the  returns  of  the  Census  [a  position  not  inchided  in  the 
atKJve  list].  The  work  requires  great  concentration  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  to  prevent  mistakes.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  that  the  Government  has  not 
given  all  the  work  possible  to  the  deaf,"  said  the  Secretary, 
'*  and  toe  are  now  inclined  to  give  them  anything  we  can  J* 

This  friendly  disposition  toward  the  deaf  on  the  part 

of   the  present  administration,  while  no  doubt  partly  the 

result  of  the  various  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 

Grovernment  during  the  past  two  years,  is  chiefly  due  in 

our  opinion  to  Mr.  George  William  Veditz's  adroit  move 

in  calling  Mr.  Taft's  attention  to  the  subject  when  he  was 

a  candidate  for  the  presidency  last  year.     In  conversation 

with  Dr.  Gallaudet  last  spring  President  Taft  of  his  own 

accord  introduced  this  subject  and  his  comments  showed 

that  Mr.  Veditz's  letters  had  made  a  strong  and  favorable 

impression  upon  his  mind. 


''Dumb  No  Longer.'' — The  history  of  the  development 
of oralinstruction  in  America,  by  Mr.  Fred  De  Land,  which 
has  been  printed  serially  in  the  Association  Review  during 
the  past  four  years  under  the  title  "  The  Real  Romance  of 
the  Telephone,  or  Why  Deaf  Children  in  America  Need 
no  Longer  be  Dumb,"  is  published  by  the  Volta  Bureau 
in  book  form  with  a  slight  change  in  the  title,  which  is  now 
"Dumb  No  Longer.  Romance  of  the  Telephone''  (8vo, 
pp.  285).  Mr.  De  Land  assigns  the  chief  credit  for  the 
introduction  and  progress  of  oral  teaching  in  America  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  Miss  Harriet 
B.  Rogers,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Bell's  work  in  this  direction 
he  gives  a  full  history  of  his  invention  of  the  telephone. 
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which  grew  out  of  his  teaching  of  the  deaf.  He  also  rec- 
ognizes the  important  services  that  were  rendered  in  the 
early  days  of  oral  instruction  by  many  others,  especially 
Horace  Mann,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  John  Clarke,  I^wis  J.  Dud^ 
ley,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  and  Dexter  King. 


William  Sunderland  Marshall. — William  Sunderland  Mar- 
shall, a  veteran  teacher  of  the  deaf,  died  at  hLs  residence  in 
Pasadena,  California,  Julv  24,  after  several  davs  of  uncon- 
sciousness  resulting  from  cerebral  deterioration,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life  is 
written  for  the  Annals  bv  one  who  knew  him  intimatelv: 

William  Sunderland  Marshall  was  one  of  the  oldest,  and  for  more 
than  forty  years  one  of  the  mast  efficient  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the 
Middle  West.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  Central  Indiana;  took  his 
A.  B.  degree  from  De  Paiiw  University  in  1859,  and  his  A.  M.  in  1862. 
In  the  fall  of  1859  he  l^egan  what  proved  to  l>e  his  life  work — teaching 
the  deaf — in  the  Indiana  State  School  under  the  instruction  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  W.  H.  DeMotte.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  51st 
Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers.  He  was  promoted  to  l)e  adjutant 
of  the  regiment.  In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  Colonel  Streight 
on  his  hazardous  raid  into  the  south,  which  culminated  in  the  capture 
of  the  entire  brigade  by  (leneral  Forrest  near  Rome,  Georgia,  May  2, 
1862.  During  the  following  twenty-two  months  he  was  held  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  various  southern  prisons — twelve  months  being  in  Libbv 
Prison,  Richmond,  Virginia.  For  shorter  periods  he  was  in  Macon, 
Charleston,  and  Columbia.  During  his  imprisonment  he  made  three 
escapes,  but  was  twice  recaptured,  the  final  attempt  being  successful. 
He  entered  (leneral  Sherman's  lines  at  Winnsboro,  South  Carolina, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Washington  where  he  received  his  honorable 
discharge  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  March,  1865. 

After  the  rest  and  recuperation  which  this  severe  experience  necessi- 
tated he  resumed  in  the  fall  his  position  in  the  Indiaiu*  School,  continu- 
ing four  years,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the 
Missouri  School. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  on  account  of  failing  health  he  resijjned,  and 
went  to  California.  The  rest  and  change  of  climate  proved  so  l)enefici  il 
that  after  a  year  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Iowa  School, 
where  he  continued  for  nine  yeurs.  Fettling  the  need  again  of  the 
western  climate  he  accepted  a  placp  in  th?  Ct  ih  Scho  >1.  After  two 
years  he  decided  to  retire  from  the  profession,  disabled,  no  doubt. 
lar^ly  by  his  privations  and  hir.Nhips  durin?  his  niilitiiry  experiences. 
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From  1899  to  the  date  of  his  death  he  lived  a  quiet,  restful  life  in 
Pomona  and  Pasadena,  California. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  Masons  and  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  He  was  a  devout  Christian;  the  first  part  of  his  life 
he  held  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  latterly 
in  the  Presbyterian.  During  his  residence  in  Pasadena  he  conducted 
religious  services  of  a  nonsectarian  character  for  the  deaf  people  of 
Los  Angeles  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  that  city,  which 
were  interesting  and  beneficial.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ellena  Provines  Marshall,  and  his 
son,  William  X.  Marshall,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  Washington  State 
School.  The  remains  were  interred  in  the  cemeter>'  at  Los  Angeles 
with  services  by  the  Fev.  I'.  J.  McLeod,  interpreted  in  signs  to  the 
deaf  who  were  present. 

The  International  Bulletin. — Again  we  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  Bulletin  Internationale  and  urge  them 
to  assist  in  the  work  by  contributing  to  its  discussion  of 
speech-reading,  sending  analyses  of  their  recent  works,  and 
subscribing  one  dollar  each  for  the  publication.  If  the 
number  of  subscribers  justify  it  there  will  be  four  editions 
of  the  Bulletin,  viz.,  in  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Ger- 
man. For  further  particulars  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
January  and  Mav  numbers  of  the  Annals. 

Periodicals. — A  new  magazine  entitled  the  Silent  World, 
and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  deaf,  is  published  bi- 
monthly at  35  Braithwaite  Road,  Sparbrook,  Birmingham, 
England.  It  is  edited  with  ability  and  discretion  by  Mr. 
M.  S.  Fry.     The  price  is  30  cents  a  year. 

The  Deaf  American,  published  for  the  past  ten  years 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  suspended  publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Bureau  of  Information. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking:  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  ser\"ice, 
work  desired,  salari'  expected,  etc.     It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 
All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PERCTVAL  HALL,  Secretary, 

Gallaudet  Colt^ege, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 


A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  S3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.*^   Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils.compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellogg.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.'  Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AxND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventv-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price,  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY," 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"A  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE," 

by  Abel  S.  Clark,  M.  A.,  with  twenty-five  portraits  of  authors.     Price, 
$7.80  per  dozen.     Single  copy  7')C. 
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THE    PLACE    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    IN    A 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  pn^ressive  educator,   possessing  more  advancxHl 
and  broader  views  of  the  science  of  education  than  instruc- 
tors of  a  former  generation,  should  be  fully  aware  that  the 
relations  of  moral,  mental,  and  physical  training  are  basic 
and  go  hand  in  hand.    Montague  says:  ^''Ti-  -^^^  «-  '^nl 
'tis  not  a  body,  we  are  training  up,  but  a  man,  and  we  ou^ 
not  to  divide  him."    Dr.   Edward   M.  Hartwell,  an  au- 
thority on   physical  education,   writes:  '^Then   will   the 
teacher  strive  to  play  the  part  of  an  intHligent,  loyal,  (effi- 
cient co-worker  with  nature  in  so  shaping  and  ordering 
nurture  that  the  child  shall  naturally  and  fully  develop 
into  a  healthy,  vigorous,  intelligent,  active.  God-fearing 
citiien  of  the  world."    The  princij)les  of  physical  training 
are  applied  to  the  whole  stage  of  elementary  education  and 
aU  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  has  to  learn  to  will  and  to  do. 
History  tells  us  that  the  nations  of  anti([uity  recognized 
the  value  of  physical  training  as  a  means  of  developing 
character,  and  assigned  it  an  important  place  in  their 
system  of  education.    Among  both  Spartans  and  Athen- 
ians athletics  and  gymnastics  were  organized  and  ordcTcd 
for  producing  goo<l  soldiers,  good  citizens,  and  good  men. 
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Personal  experiences  and  observations  as  a  schoolboy, 
a  college  student,  and  a  physical  director  lead  the  writer 
to  believe  that  a  systematic  course  of  physical  training, 
supplemented  by  games  and  play,  dancing,  and  athletic 
sports,  is  of  permanent  value  to  the  pupils. 

It  seems  that  the  meaning,  ends,  and  importance  of  such 
physical  training  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  appre- 
hended in  all  our  schools  for  the  deaf.  For  our  present 
purpose,  physical  training  may  be  defined  as  "  the  regulated 
practice  of  some  form  of  nmscular  exercise  under  such 
conditions  as  serve  to  promote  the  health  of  the  organism 
or  to  develop  and  discipline  its  motor  functions,  either  in  a 
general  or  special  way."  It  is  synonymous  with  bodily 
exercise.  St.  Paul  declared  "Bodily  exercise  profiteth 
little.''  This  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  relations 
between  body  and  mind  are  not  so  closely  united.  The 
term  "bodilv  exercise"  that  St.  Paul  used,  however, 
referred  not  to  "muscular  exercise,"  but  rather  to  the 
exercise  of  asceticism  or  mortification  of  the  flesh.  St. 
Paul  did  not  condemn  gynmastics  and  athletic  exercises 
in  his  advice. 

The  term  "physical  training,"  not  "physical  culture," 
should  be  used  in  th(^  reports  of  schools,  if  thv  forms  of 
muscular  exercise  are  carefully  selected  and  well  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  According  to  the  defini- 
tion of  Dr.  Hartwell,  it  is  as  follows: 

"1.  Physical  Education  as  an  7iV/>rc.s>'iV>//. 

A.  The  term  is  used  in — 

(1)  A  vaguely  general,  uncritical,  and  i)()pular  senses 
when  it  means  too  much,  Ixnng  made  to  include  matters 
that  belong  to  iKTsonal  and  school  hy^icn(\,  e.  (j.,  bathing, 
diet,  dress,  seating  of  pupils,  ventilation. 

(2)  A   semi-general    sense,  signifying   exercise    for   the 
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sake  of  health  or  recreation  or  the  prevention  of  mischief, 
when  it  means  too  Httle,  though  it  is  generally  so  used  by 
school  boards  and  'educators.' 

(3)  A  strictly  scientific  sense,  based  on  a  critical  con- 
sideration of  demonstrable  physiological  and  psycho^ 
logical  effects  and  relations.  Its  general  and  special 
scientific  sigjiifications  should  be  distinguished  and  de- 
termined. 

B.  Synonymous  terms,  e.  g.j  physical  training;  bodily 
exercise. 

C.  Non-synonymous  tenns,  e.  g.y  physical  culture;  move- 
ment cure;  society  gymnastics;  Delsarte  exercises. 

Physical  Education  as  a  Department  of  Science, 

A.  The  essential,  universal,  necessary  factor  in  all 
forms  of  physical  training  is  neuro-muscular  exercise.  It 
should  be  critically  considered  in  respect  to — 

(a)  Its  nature  and  effects:  (1)  bodily,  (2)  mental. 

{h)  Its  aims,  which  may  be:  (1)  recreative,  (2)  hygienic, 
(3)  educative,  (4)  remedial. 

(c)  Its  results,  which  arc:  (1)  anatomical,  (2)  physio- 
logical, (3)  mental,  (4)  moral. 

J?.  As  a  branch  of  hygiene.  Physical  training  serves 
to  promote  the  normal  growth  and  development  of — 

(1)  The  master  tissues  and  organs,  i.  e.,  muscles,  nerves, 
and  brain. 

C.  As  a  pedagogic  discipline.  Physical  training  helps 
to  develop  will  and  intelligence,  i.  e.,  the  power  to  know, 
do,  endure,  and  forbear. 

(a)  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  moral  and  mental  training; 
hence  its  place  should  be  defined  and  its  value  determined 
in  relation  to  the  (mkIs  and  needs  of: 

(1)  Somatic  or  general  bodily  training,  e.  c/.,  in  the 
matter  of  carriage,  walking,  running,  dancing. 
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(2)  Language  training,  e.  g.,  singing,  gesture,  six?aking, 
for  general  and  sjx^cial  ends. 

(3)  Manual  training,  e.  q.,  writing,  drawing,  and  the  use 
of  tools  for  educational  purpos(?s. 

(4)  Industrial  training.  For  the  professional  training 
of  skilled  workmen. 

(5)  Military  training,  e.  g.,  of  boys  playing  at  soldiers, 
of  militia,  soldiers  and  sailors.'' 

Well  directed  muscular  exercise  promotes  the  normal 
growth  and  development  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems.  In  other  words,  the  most  imix)rtant  ends  of 
physical  training,  i.  e.,  of  neuro-nmscular  exercise,  are 
two:  hygienic  or  health-producing  and  educative  or  habit- 
producing. 

The  competent  director  of  physical  training  nmst  achieve 
results  in  both  fields,  sc»lecting,  modifying,  and  combining 
his  measures  according  to  the  spi»cial  needs  of  his  pupils. 

The  stage  of  evolution  or  immaturity  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  Fn^cause  the  formal  education  of  many  pupils 
nmst  ceast*  before  maturity  is  reached.  This  stage  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three*  (Hiual  periods,  allowing  eight 
years  to  e»ach  period.  Both  growth  and  development 
proccHid,  but  growth  preponderates  in  the*  first  and  second, 
and  development  in  the  third  period. 

First  periody  from  birth  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  year, — 
The  whole  Ixwly  grows  rapidly  in  the  first  two  years  of 
life,  more  particularly  in  the  first  year,  l)ut  the  brain 
esfx»cially  attains  its  full  growth  at  the  eighth  year.  The 
child  is  imitative,  in(|uisilive,  and  acciuisitive.  Sensory 
education  mav  Ix'  diversificMl  and  somewhat  siKTiallv 
emphasized,  but  motor  training  should  be  of  a  more  general 
and  elementary  character.  Both  games  and  gymnastics, 
if  intelligently  selected  and  conduetcMl,  produce  valuable 
results.  The  former  should  be  easy  and  simple  and  the 
latter  elementary  in  their  character. 
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sjikc  of  health  or  recreation  or  the  prevention  of  mischief, 
when  it  means  too  Httle,  though  it  is  generally  so  used  by 
school  boards  and  'educators/ 

(3)  A  strictly  scientific  sense,  based  on  a  critical  con- 
sideration of  demonstrable  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical effects  and  relations.  Its  general  and  special 
scientific  sigjiifications  should  be  distinguished  and  de- 
termined. 

B.  Synonymous  terms,  e.  g.j  physical  trairiing;  bodily 
exercise. 

C  Non-synonymous  terms,  e.  g.,  physical  culture;  move- 
ment cure;  society  gymnastics;  Delsarte  exercises. 

Physical  Education  as  a  Department  of  Science. 

A.  The  essential,  universal,  necessary  factor  in  all 
forms  of  physical  training  is  neuro-muscular  exercise.  It 
should  be  critically  considered  in  respect  to — 

(a)  Its  nature  and  effects:  (1)  bodily,  (2)  mental. 

(6)  Its  aims,  which  may  be:  (1)  recreative,  (2)  hygienic, 
(3)  educative,  (4)  remedial. 

(c)  Its  results,  which  are:  (I)  anatomical,  (2)  physio- 
logical, (3)  mental,  (4)  moral. 

B.  As  a  branch  of  hygiene.  Physical  training  serves 
to  promote  the  normal  growth  and  development  of — 

(1)  The  master  tissues  and  organs,  i.  e.,  muscles,  nerves, 
and  brain. 

C.  As  a  pedagogic  discipline.  Physical  training  helps 
to  develop  will  and  intelligence,  i.  e.,  the  power  to  know, 
do,  endure,  and  forbear. 

(a)  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  moral  and  mental  training; 
hence  its  place  should  be  defined  and  its  value  determined 
in  relation  to  the  ends  and  needs  of: 

(1)  Somatic  or  general  bodily  training,  c.  (/.,  in  the 
matter  of  carriage,  walking,  running,  dancing. 
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ration  for  the  strenuous  life  in  the  pursuit  of  business, 
recreation,  or  whatever  duties  the  future  may  involve. 

The  muscles  do  not  attain  their  full  growth  till  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  period.  When  both  brain  and 
muscles  are  fully  grown,  neuro-muscular  development 
enters  upon  its  most  active  and  important  stage,  i,  e.,  in 
the  third  period.  An  intelligent  combination  of  hygienic 
and  educative  measures  is  called  for,  both  in  the  sensory 
and  motor  education  of  the  individual,  during  each  and 
all  of  the  three  periods.  During  the  whole  of  the  first, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  second  period,  hygienic  forms  of 
exercise  should  preponderate,  and  during  the  last  half  of 
the  second  and  the  whole  of  the  third  period,  educative 
forms  of  exercise  take  the  part,  providing  that  practically 
normal  growth  and  sound  health  have  been  secured  to 
start  with.  The  predilection  of  youth  for  athletic  con- 
tests, for  trophy  winning  and  record  breaking,  may  be  jus- 
tified as  natural  and  fitting  by  the  principles  of  physical 
education.  The  average  youth,  if  healthy,  is  more  apt 
at  expressing  himself  in  terms  of  muscularity  than  in 
tenns  of  mentality.  Intellectual  maturity  comes  later, 
unless  arrested  development  supervenes. 

The  peculiarities  of  sj)oech,  manner,  carriage,  and  con- 
duct are  conditioned  by  habit  and  also  have  a  i)hysical 
basis  in  the  nervous  system.  The  nervous  and  muscular 
systems  of  men  and  women  become  organized  and  habit- 
uated to  actions  or  work  by  means  of  actions  practiced 
in  boyhood  and  youth.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  train  and  establish  habits  before  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence is  reached.  Aristotle  savs  '^Mrtue  is  a  habit."  A 
teacher  who  is  careless  or  indifferent  in  any  way  i^?  doing  a 
great  wrong  to  the  rising  generation  i)laced  under  his  care 
when  he  allows  them  to  form  habits  that  an?  liable  to 
become  stumbling  blocks  in  their  future  prognvss.     Often 
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children  return  from  recess  in  such  a  nervous  and  excited 
state  caused  by  overplay  that  they  cannot  compose  them- 
selves and  concentrate  their  minds  upon  the  schoolroom 
work  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

The  deaf  child  especially  needs  a  greater  amount  of 
rational  physical  training  than  the  hearing  child,  to  alle- 
viate and  finally  correct  all  weaknesses  and  physical  defects 
which  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  illness  that  deprived 
him  of  his  hearing. 

Ordinary  play,  games,  and  athletic  exercises  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficient  physical  training,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  inferior  and  imperfect  physical  development  and 
vitaUty  of  a  large  percentage  of  school  pupils.  Not  enough 
attention  is  given  to  the  posture  and  carriage  of  the  body 
during  such  exercises,  or  the  development  of  the  most 
important  and  vital  organs.  The  public  schools  in  New 
York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities  have  for  years  included 
corrective  and  hygienic  gymnastics  in  their  course  of 
physical  training.  In  the  former  character  they  aim  (1) 
to  coimtcract  the  effects  of  improper  posture  and  to  incul- 
cate correct  postural  habits,  by  giving  and  developing 
control  of  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  thorax,  and  scapulae; 
(2)  to  ecjualize  growth  and  development,  and  (3)  to  offset 
and  supplement  the  unequal  and  partial  activities  of  daily 
life — in  play  and  athletic  sports  as  well  as  in  the  school- 
room and  shop;  in  the  latter  character,  their  purpose  is 
to  improve  the  organic  processes  of  circulation,  digestion, 
and  respiration.  They  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
growing  pupils. 

A  daily  practice  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes 
of  these  gymna^stics  is  nvjuired  to  i)roduce  the  best  results. 
The  cxpcTiencc^  of  years  of  research  and  practice  by  the 
best  authorities  on  physical  education  proves  that  these 
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gymnastics,  as  set  forth  above,  are  the  best  for  their 
purpose;  much  better  than  ordinary  play,  games,  and 
athletic  exercises,  and  much  better  than  the  plan  of  the 
modern  public  "  playground  '^  movement — however  valuable 
that  may  be  in  its  proper  place,  which  is  in  crowded  cities. 

The  permanent  value  of  physical  training  principally 
depends  on  adaptation,  hygienic  work,  and  light  recreation 
for  the  average  pupil,  corrective  gymnastics  for  the  weak 
or  diseased,  and  athletics  for  the  vigorous.    The  teaching 
of  hygiene  is  a  branch  of  the  life-saving  service.     There 
are  systems  upon  systems,  but  the  best  is  what  is  knoii^Ti 
as  the  American  eclectic.    The  German  system  of  gym--- 
nasties  is  excellent  for  the  educational  features  of  its  heavy- 
gymnastics,  and  the  Swedish  system  is  valuable  for  its 
educational  and  corrective  work.    Militarj^  drill  is  mainly 
for  the  correction  of  postural  defects  and  mental  training 
in  precision  and  in  habits  of  obedience.    The  manual  at 
arms  has  no  corrective  benefits,  but  tends  to  aggravate 
asymmetry.    Mr.  Herman,  the  master  of  the  sword  and 
instructor  in  gymnastics  at  West  Point  says:  ''The  use 
of  the  musket  as  a  means  of  physical  development  for 
any  one,  be  he  man  or  boy,  is  worse  than  useless.''     Five 
years'  experience  of  the  writer,  as  a  schoolboy,  sustains 
such  a  view. 

Athletic  sports  are  valuable  as  a  means  of  recreation. 
They  conduce  to  physical  growth  and  development  and 
their  moral  effects  are  of  value.  They  promote  a  public 
spirit  and  co-operative  effort,  and  call  for  promptness, 
obedience,  and  self-control. 

Every  institution  has  need  of  a  well-equipped  gymna- 
sium. The  director  of  that  gynmasium  should  be  a  man 
whose  preparation  has  taken  years  of  intellectual  and 
technical  work.  He  should  have  a  sufficient  understand- 
ing of  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology,  and  anthropom- 
etry.    His  position  is  an  important  one,  for  he  largely 
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influences  the  health,  happiness,  and  character  of  the  many 
who  go  to  him  for  daily  exercises.  The  modem  physical 
director  enjoys  a  position  of  dignity  ranking  him  on  an 
equality  with  the  instructors  and  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments. He  has  a  far-reaching  influence  in  all  that  is  good 
in  our  social  system. 

The  institution  director  of  physical  training  should  go 
into  the  schoolrooms  during  school  hours,  correct  sitting 
postures  at  desks,  criticise  improper  ventilation  and  light- 
ing conditions,  and  give  lectures  or  talks  on  hygiene  to 
the  classes.  His  opinions  should  be  consulted  concern- 
ing the  plans  of  gymnasium  construction,  and  the  best 
arrangements  of  athletic  grounds. 

yrom  time  to  time,  the  pupils  of  every  institution 
should  have  a  careful  examination  by  a  skilled  medical 
practitioner.  Records  should  be  kept  of  these  examina- 
tions, and  by  means  of  the  data  the  pupils  should  be 
assigned  to  different  classes  and  squads  best  adapted  to 
their  various  conditions.  The  physical  director  should 
find  enough  to  do  in  his  particular  line  of  work  without 
being  called  uix)n  to  do  the  additional  duties  of  a  super- 
visor, as  several  institutions  seem  to  expect  of  men  em- 
ployed in  si^ch  a  capacity.  No  cheap,  mediocre  applicants 
should  be  considered  for  so  responsible  a  position. 

Remember  that  the  main  end  of  rational  physical  train- 
ing is  for  edricaiional — moral,  jihysical,  and  mental — and 
not  wholly  athletic  development.  Regular  gymnastic 
work,  well  directc»d  play  and  games,  organized  athletic 
sports,  and  dancing  all  form  an  important  part  in  the 
educational  curriculum  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 

The  physical  director  should  be — not  a  hygienist, 
physiologist,  coach,  or  specialist  in  any  line,  but  a  "  physi- 
cal educator  "  in  the  broadest  sense. 

ROBERT  L.  ERD, 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training  in  the  Michigan  School, 

Flint,  Michigan. 


IHK  IHiHiaM  AND  UXNXU'AGE  OF  THE  DEAF- 
\il  IK.  V\  INQriUY  CONCERNING  THE 
IK  I  K  bX>l  Nl>  ATIOX  OF  DEAF-MUTE  IN- 
xlKnCllON^    V. 

i,>iArrKK  111  -Continued. 

In    Ik'  vJK*»  Ihu^iuv^^  h  K>gieal  language?     Does  it  pos- 
vv'sv  k  U^*;u*al  v'haiHCior.  or  iioi? 

l.v^^ual      oaa  moan  nothing  else  than  in  accordance 

wi'.U     iusi^l^i      Hue   a^   then^  is  no   other  than   reguhir 

UySv^i^*    x\ri\   laik^Uv^\^\  since  it  stands  in  relation  with 

Uv'v.^a     vv  U>;KaK  U»r  language  can  express  only  what  is 

•K  v.Tx*^        ^^'^^  vKciVK^iv  cvmsider  the  (]uestion  as  fallacious; 

t^\..     u;^  >'^;;v\xvK^n  U\uU  US  to  another.     We  wish  to  try 

,v    V  V  ,si::iiv^  xvK\^uitWHUy  lu  what  relation  language  stands 

».\..^;»        W^cu  wv^  sjvak  of  the  movement  of  our 

\.  .;^.i  wx  s{s\A\  l^^ut^iuvely:  ^'conceptions  as  such  do 
i  '     w  *N  <^  .^^^v^^Vvv^n  '     In  sjHHK'h  we  deal  with  physical, 

iv.x.wN  v\i  N  •"w^vuiable,  movements  circumscribed  in 
v^  \»  N       'v      v\\   ^^^  Us\  kuvnv  how  the  psychical  acts  upon 

».      ^»\.;^w     \\v^  x>\u   vluMvfvuv  not  rccoguizc  a  '^  direct 

v>v  »^;v\\vN^r'  v-^;ivU\iy"  between  thought  and  speech. 

H\    ww:^      \    is^NvS^.d  auvl   the  phvsical   there  are   onlv 

'x.  V-      '*v  \    ;a   ^^n  -^^ws  \\\  the  sense  of   a   ])liysical  con- 

i^  x"    V  -^    ;nn       W  x' xUv  v\>n\pi*lle(l  to  co-ordinate  our  ideas 

nvi   >\>v'!svi'  u^\sv\>vvw  \\id\  lhos(M)f  physical  proc(\s8es;  the 

xvH.    x'».,  »v,v;x^^^  ^,x  ^»^^x  oihtM*.     Speech  ])()inls  to  thought 

M>>1       .^     \    M     vbx^uolu   loads  to  speecli.     Wv  accept  this 

ul.^uM*  Jup  uv  vv  uMu\l\e  lorm  only,  cutfi  (jratto  ^T//^^^  and  we 

» 

^r\^JU'uv»vsl  »y\v\\  ^Kx^  S^jMtMwUM'  numbor  of  the  Annals,  ])au;e  3;i8. 

U>2 
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express  it  thus:  Speech  is  a  "function"  of  thought;  lan- 
guage— ^the  sign  language  as  well  as  verbal  language — is  a 
function  of  the  comprehension.  The  idea  of  function  has 
been  drawn  from  mathematics;  one  understands  by  it  the 
mathematical  relation  of  dependence  between  two  variable 
quantities.  Robert  Frickc  explains  the  idea  of  function 
as  follows:  "If  two  variables,  z  and  y,  are  connected  in 
such  a  manner  that  to  the  single  value  x  there  always 
belongs  a  value  y  or  a  certain  number  of  values  y,  according 
to  a  certain  rule,  then  y  is  called  a  'function'  of  x.  One 
regards  x  as  the  *  independent'  variable  and  the  function 
y  as  'dependent  upon  x.'  "* 

When  we  transfer  the  idea  of  the  function  to  the  relation 
between  thought  and  speech,  we  must  regard  the  thing 
comprehended  as  the  "independent  variable"  and  lan- 
guage as  the  "dependent."  If  we  consider  the  thing  com- 
prehended as  a  stationary  invariable  content  of  thought 
at  the  period  of  the  entrance  of  the  function,  we  may  regard 
language  in  its  diflFerent  forms— natural  and  artificial  sign 
language,  speech  and  writing— as  function  values. 

This  view  of  the  relation  lx»tween  thought  and  speech 
helps  us  over  a  number  of  difficulties.  Whether  the  sign 
language  or  verbal  language  comes  into  functional  relation 
with  thought  or  not  alters  nothing  with  respect  to  thought 
itself;,  whether  movements  of  speech  or  sensations  of 
sound,  movements  of  writing  or  facial  expressions  form 
the  "dependent  variable,*'  has  no  fundamental  influence 
upon  thought. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  metho<iizers,  in  their  contention 
that  the  sign  language  is  illogical  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  verbal  language,  had  in  view  merely  the  formation  of 
the  sentence.     It  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  charge,  so  far 

^  ♦Quoted  from  C.  v.  Brockdorfif's  **  Anfangftgrtinde,^*  page  172. 
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.  ..o..*i.»i  ■»  v.wvif,*  by  the  signing  deaf-mute, 
.^      .       ?hf  minds  ''power  of  forming 
•t     .'t.-4--nii3:o  just  a5  logically,  that  is, 
V    .    *i^,nru:  jvrsons.     If  the  deaf-mute 
»>.  :iv  >  {vinsiilerably  i)0()rer  in  ideas 
, .    *;■    V  .rjt^  same  age,  it  is  not  the  fault 
^^    ►♦..    V  his  deafness;  the  sign  language 
V.   .    i-hv-h  he  pmgreases  mentally.     The 
f^.iuin^  life— rich,   manifold  life;  it 
j:5*.  ^vi  in  the  mental  life  of  others: 
•jkmiI.  ?\>r  the  deaf-nmte  or  is  altogether 
» •^t.-^-^iui:  mind  r(»(iuires  the  guidance 
»i  d»A\>unt  of  his  infirmity  the  deaf- 
^.;^n^':s\i.     Is   it    therefore    surprising    if 
■AM.;^:  i^velopment  he  proceeds  slowly 
»4tv;  s.MUOtimes  when  his  strength  fails 
»i  ,^   melancholy?    \Miile    the    hearinsj: 
iit.Oti  the  heights  and  sees  the  evc^nts  of 
V     *,v^-'v>^  ^^^  ^'^^'  ^""'  ^^^'  ^l^-'^f-'i^ute  wanders  in 
,.  V .    v?\i  only  now  and  then  gc^ts  a  glimpse  of 

.     \  >4^n  iciuguage  illogical  as  regards  the  forma- 


"N        A  » 


,  .^.>        ^tv 


.J^  »*\  xt  .S 


t^      ...v.AA<  v\HU  not  Ik*  answered  without  observing 

.vvvv  ^   ;uiigment  psychologically.     The  judgment 

.  .:KHi^ht  and  as  such  it  nuist  be  vi(*wed  as  a 

.      UNv^hc  movement.     The  simplest  grammatical 

V    uvi^i^meni  is  the  simple  dcvlarntive  sentence  or 

V       :\  .w^'  I  ho  assertion,  from  the*  point  of  vi(»w  of  verbal 

.   .^...^K.    iKo  thnv  parts:  subject,  jmvlicate.  and  copula. 

*u      ^v  :s  liigh"  is  an  assertion.     Tlie  deaf-nuite  in  the 

,^..     .xsv^uage    thinks:  "Tree— high."     The    grammarian 

..S..V.X  •\;iu  of  thinking  illogically,   since   in   the  simple 
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assertion  he  does  not  express  the  eopula  and  in  other 
assertions  disregards  the  inflections  of  the  verb.* 

What  does  the  little  word  "is''  signify  in  the  sentence 
"Thetreeishighr 

The  meaning  given  it  by  grammarians  does  not  at  all 
suffice  for  a  full  comprehension  of  its  logical  function. 
One  must  rather,  like  A.  Riehl,  "distinguish  the  logical 
form  of  an  assertion  from  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  sentence'*  and  from  this  must  also  distinguish  the 
psychological  process  of  judging.  When  we  perceive  with 
the  eye  a  really  high  tree,  the  judgment  is  already  logi- 
cally given.  If  perception  is  comprehension,  i.  c,  thought, 
then  it  is  also  judgment.  We  may  add  that  our  own 
formation  of  ideas  takes  place  only  through  acts  of  judg- 
ment, but  these  judgments  need  not  be  verbally  correct 
in  a  grammatical  sense.  If  this  were  required,  an  inde- 
pendent beginning  in  the  forming  of  ideas  would  be  possible 
neither  with  the  deaf-mute  nor  with  the  hearing  child. 
In  the  forming  of  ideas,  the  natural  activities  of  the  mind, 
such  as  comparing,  distinguishing,  combining,  etc.,  come 
into  action;  but  comparing  is  judging,  and  so  also  is  dis- 
tinguishing. The  result  of  our  whole  investigation  passes 
through  our  mind;  if  the  result  of  the  elementary  act  of 
judging  is  logical,  then  the  judgment  also  must  be  logical, 

♦We  will  refer  briefly  to  the  omission  of  the  article.  The  article 
has  a  demonstrative  meaning  when  we  mean  by  "the  tree"  this  tree 
here.  Its  demonstrative  meaning  is  weakened  as  the  consciousness 
of  concrete  reality  recedes  and  the  idea  to  l)e  expressed  becomes  general, 
as  in  the  sentence:  **The  tree  blooms  in  spring."  In  the  act  of  con- 
ception the  deaf-mute  also  thinks  "This  tree;**  his  pointing  with  the 
finger,  or  even  his  looking  intently  at  the  real  tree,  demonstrates  this. 
But  there  are  other  cases,  in  which  he  thinks  in  a  more  general  way; 
he  then  in  imagination  passes  his  eye  over  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  omission  of  the  article  in  the  assertion  of  the  deaf- 
mut«  is  therefore  not  a  proof  of  illogical  thought;  the  article  is  always 
thought  with  the  idea  and  -even  if  hardly  noticeable — is  expressed 
in  the  sign  language. 
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even  if  not  ^ranmiatically  correct  in  form:  from  tlio 
ilIo^i(tal  nothing  logical  can  be  logically  inferred. 

TIh^  |)erc(»ption  of  the  high  tree  produces  two  id(»as  in 
our  mind,  ''tree"  and  ''high,''  and  tney  arc  there  the 
instant  that  our  attention  proceeds  in  this  direction. 
In  judging  we  only  unfold,  as  it  were,  what  is  already 
contained  in  our  mind;  we  develop  the  still  undcveloix»d 
in  ordc*r  to  .scicure  clearness  with  full  consciousness.  The 
activity  of  ju<lging  tluTefore  possesses  a  decided  character 
of  movement ;  judging  is  nothing  else  than  a  bringmg 
into  relation,  /*.  f^,  a  "going  to  and  fro  of  our  attention'* 
among  th(!  cont(»nts  of  our  thought.  And  in  what  does 
this  find  expn\ssion?  In  our  signs;  in  our  looking  to  and 
fro;  in  our  pointing  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  downward, 
upward,  etc.  The  dinM'tion  of  our  thoughts  is  betrayed 
by  our  conchict  iti  the  act  of  judging. 

VVIh'U  the  draf-mute  judg(»s:  '*Tree  high,"  he  repeats 
the  points  of  (he  pi*rception  that  in  his  opinion  are  most 
I'SrtiMitial;  but  if  we  observe  more  closelv  we  shall  sec 
that  this  is  not  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  His  liv(»ly 
expression,  his  animated  g(»stures,  indicat<*  that  he  means: 
'*'IVe(!  high;  y«'s.  thai  is  so;  that  is  really  so;  just  look. 
I  relatr  idr;is  1(1  one  anollKM'  as  i\w  realitv  shows  them  to 
m(i."  lie  likewise  creates,  as  it  were,  out  of  this  first  judg- 
ment a  secouil  one.  with  which  he  desires  to  describe  his 
recognition  as  real  and  tlicM-efore  generally  valid.  This 
act  of  re(!ognilion  stands  behind  tlu*  little  word  "is;" 
it  means  "really"  and  "The  tree  is  high"  means:  "The 
truv  is  really  high."*  The  judgment  could  also  appear 
in  the  form:  "Tree  high  is;"  this  would  be  etjually  correct 

•In  the  seiitrnco  '"JX'J  is  1"  tlu'  word  '-is"  uuKins  "really;"   "2X2 

isi    rT*:iIIy»  4."     C'.  v.  linK'ktlorlT  wril»'s:  '"To  he'  must  ho  roin|)li'tf*<l 

iMlher  l)v  the  wonl  Mnilv'  or  thr  \v<m(1  'rcaMv.'     Auv  conc^'ptioii  of 

»ij  l»e'   without  one  of  the  two  rompU'iiiciits  i,s  moaiiiipzless."     (See 

"  infawfMfrh'n'ie"  page  27.) 
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iogically  and  it  would  conform  even  more  closely  to  the 
natural  process  of  thought.    The  word  '4s''  shows  the 
iielation  of  the  thought  to  reality;  it  is  a  sign  of  our  con- 
sciousness of  reality,  without  which  we  neither  perceive 
nor    express.     In    this    sense    '4s''    acquires    theoretical 
importance  of  meaning,  and  forms,  as  A.  Riehl  truly  says, 
"  the  pith  of  the  assertion." 

We  recognize  from  this  explanation  that  the  relation  of 
thought  expressed  by  the  word  "is"  is  contained  in  the 
expression  of  the  assertion  in  the  sign  language,  and  that 
therefore  the  judgment  of  the  deaf-mute  is  as  logical  as 
ours.    If  the  deaf-mute,  in  using  verbal  language,  omits 
the  small  but  important  "is,"  this  is  partly  due  to  his  lack 
of  practice  in  verbal  language,  but  is  mainly  due  to  his 
lack  of  comprehension  of  the  act  of  judging.    The  pure 
oral  method  demands  "No  sign  language!"    Yet  all  com- 
prehension is  comprehension  by  means  of  signs.    With 
that  demand  the  oral  method  has  cut  into  its  own  flesh, 
and  this  remains  true,  notwithstanding  all  denials.    To 
the  deaf-mute  as  to  the  hearing  person  the  word  "is" 
must  become  a  law  of  language  which  he  shall  consciously 
and  joj-fully  respect.     How  can  that  be  done?    He  must 
be  shown  what  "is"  designates  and  how  the  sign  language 
expresses  the  same  relation.    To  continue  with  the  example 
already  cited,  there  must  be  a  separation  of  the  ideas  "  tree  " 
and  "high"  from  the  still  undeveloped  judgment  formed 
from  the  conception.     Here  is  "tree,"  here  "high;"  on 
the  left  I  sign  "tree"  by  reproducing  trunk  and  crown 
with  my  hands:  on  the  right  I  express  "high"  by  looking 
upward  and  raising  the  hands  as  high  as  possible.     This 
sufficiently  shows  that "  tree  "  and  "  high  "  are  to  be  thought. 
I  move  the  fingers  together  now  until  tlu^y  cover  Oficli 
other;  indicating  by  facial  expression  and  })y  gesture  what 
is  meant:  "Yes,  just  look,  the  tree  is  really  high."     That 
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Av     v^'iv4<m   v>ur   lucuctil   activity  in  the  picture,   thus 
\vouiVvv  -^lUvuN  clear.     Rclutiug  is  in  fact  a  ''drawing 

ov^^uvix      u  v>iiv  ulea  to  aaother:  we  seek  to  compare 

iWiu  Aiui  ^v\^M'  ilwm.     lu  this  manner  the  word  ''is'' 

4kV>    iij<»  Iv  uuu.le  *\*\>tupjreh«isible'*  to  the  deaf-nmte 

NviW    -V  \\uiuu^  u>  >4K^  it:  he  observes  his  own  mental 

^vsi\i;\    uwi  ibujs.  '\^\pi*wmt^''  the  verbal  function  of 

uv  thix  uv  !ai*  UAvHX'^  55^ttiticant  for  the  development 
^  UK  4K»u^Ui  iluii  hutKlnxls  of  sentences  repeating  the 
xviuv   v^U4>  VN.  ^  IV*  tK*<ir  is  iMxnvn/'  "The  mouse  is  small/' 

IHv  nKvj.*  uv  v^hilv/'  cU\     To  bi^come  familiar  with  the 

uuww'vux  w;   Jv  uiunt  5v^  differentiate  and  characterize 

uK;^^.  w  Uk^  H<sH«slt  iu4J^>^rt^lt  |>Art  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

tHv  V\iiU4^  chiKi  si.K^  W^n\s  the  meaning  of  the  word 

ux        Uv\^    v^H^*    ^^^'   t^xpn^on:     "Yes,    that   i\s   so, 

VxKvv     N'     '^v  .KkK\i  U^  \Hmfirm  a  judgment.     A  drastic 

.w^vv\uvu.   vn;   v^v^  N^^Hvl  xvhioh  any  one  can  understand 

Vs<x;  xvUivi^  Av*\  >|.sN!^tvr  Ux^\^  when  he  desires  to  emphasize 

V\    vv^uKHix    ^^v^  v^^M^u^v^is  laid  upon   "is"   when   one 

xvuvKw   ^^  ^H♦^^\v  MM\  v^H^n  reveal  to  the  hearing  child 

.;k    iwviUiii^  x^  ^^^  ^>^l  *'^^^^l  »*^how  him  its  importance  in 

,K    ^.NVN^^^xM       V^  v^^w  time  in  the  pjist  it  may  have  cost 

-K    H  vv-^v  >4.^^M  x^^  the  common  people  some  struggles 

\>\\v       ^v     \\\^^w  rxvi>gnij5ed  in  the  verbal  aKsertion. 

\\  \\  v.v  i*    V  >i>l(^^t>H\tiation  of  relations  that  the  human 

.  v;^.'.  '\\v\   >\^  ^H>'  <h^i|rf^t  from  which  it  learned  to  master 

Sv   Avv;;v.      b\  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  there  are  only 

v^»|^  .o..  iNM    this  diffetxnitiation  of  thoughts;  he  must 

\^ ,.    ..  s.^^\^  hc^wJ  to  obtain  clearness.     In  this  (^uleavor 

Wi^M'    ''^>^^^A^^  et^mes  to   him,   equi[)i)ed   with   its   best 

.  Vs\i»vNiMx      In  it  the  ivlations  are  developed  in  sharply 

.Iviiuvxl  u^^nv,  as  sharply  a,s  the  human  mind  can  diflfer- 

vauuu^   V^N^n^      Uut   in  just   this  is  the  si<>:nificance  of  a 

Ki^kd.v   v(s^\v(xH|Hsl  culture  language  to  be  sought,  that  it 
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helps  rapidly  and  safely  to  develop  the  still  undeveloped 
thought  and  its  relations. 

With  this  recognition  of  the  high  significance  of  verbal 
language  there  arises  the  question:  Is  the  development 
of  thought  just  characterized  possible  without  resorting 
to  signs? 

Where  a  movement  of  thought  takes  place,  in  the  relation 
of  ideas,  there  appear  before  our  eyes  pictures  of  our  own 
action  and  these  impress  themselves  in  characteristic  signs. 
A  symbolizing  gesture  conforms  to  every  "  and  '^  and  "  but," 
and  by  it  we  readily  comprehend  the  direction  of  the 
thought.  "The  tree  blossomed  beautifully  in  the  spring, 
\bui]  it  bears  no  fruit."  Who  cannot  comprehend  the 
relation  of  thought  from  the  facial  expression  of  regret 
and  disappointment  alone?  In  this  case  one  comprehends 
the  speaker  without  his  opening  his  mouth. 

All  of  our  so-called  language  forms — I  here  name  only 
the  connection  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  and  the  combina- 
tion of  sentences  in  dependent  and  independent  clauses — 
are  the  expression  of  relations  which  we  can  express  in 
facial  expressions  and  gestures,  and  which  really  are  only 
understood  upon  the  basis  of  signs.*  Let  no  one  believe  that 
our  language  teaching  has  ever  been  "pure"  from  signs; 
whoever  believes  that  is  deluded.  Our  teaching  would  have 
been  simply  without  results  if  we  had  not  in^'^Ssme  way — 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously — aided  the  mind  of  the 
deaf-mute  by  indicating  in  gestures  the  thought  movements 
corresponding  to  the  language  forms.  The  sign  language 
is  not  so  easily  to  be  abolished  as  the  champions  of  the  pure 
oral  method  have  thought.  The  sign  language  has  not 
disappeared  from  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  though  this  has 

♦If  I  were  writing  a  special  treatise  on  language  teaching  in  schools 
for  the  deaf,  I  should  not  neglect  here  to  call  attention  to  the  movement 
character  of  all  so-called  forms  of  lani^uage  and  their  gestural  repre- 
sentation. 
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been  desired  for  several  decades;  in  most  of  the  schools  it 
plays  the  same  part  in  the  intercourse  of  the  pupils  among 
themselves  that  it  did  fifty  years  ago.     By  the  attempted 
suppression  of  the  sign  language  nothing  is  accomplished 
except  a  clouding  of  the  recognition  of  the  tnie  nature  of 
deaf-mute   instruction.     When   it   is   demonstrated    that 
comprehension  is  always  associated  with  signs  and  that  the 
thought  movement  in  forming  judgments  and  relationships 
is  a  gesture  process,  it  is  clear  that  the  sign  language  can- 
not be  abolished.     No  power  on  earth  can  banish  gestures^ 
from  these  processes  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  forbid  th^ 
sign  language.     If  in  the  intellectual  intercourse  of  heariuor 
persons  the  sign  processes  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimuin 
and  are  only  noticeable  here  and  there,  this  has  been  pro- 
duced through  the  powerful  influence  of  verbal  language 
and  hearing.     But  does  verbal  language  exert  this  influence 
upon  the  deaf  also?    We  shall  discuss  this  question  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

We  now  leave  this  question  of  the  problem  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  and  inquire  concerning  the  logic  of  the  sign 
language  in  the  more  ext<»nded  assertion.  Let  us  briefly 
consider  the  following  occurrence:  A  deaf-mute  is  bitten 
by  a  dog.  The  deaf-mute  expnvsses  the  idea  literally  as 
follows:  *'])()g  bad  bite  (me)  trousers  torn.''  On  account 
of  this  method  of  (expression  many  theorists  have  cont<»n(ied 
that  the  deaf-mute's  thought  lacks  logical  character.  The 
deaf-nmte  in  this  case,  however,  follows  with  his  thoughts 
the  natural  process  of  [)erception;  but  h(^  also  follows 
clos(*ly  the  laws  of  thought.  To  perceive  this  we  have  only, 
as  stated  above,  to  differentiate  the  logical  formation  of  the 
assertion  from  the  grammatical  formation  of  the  sentence 
in  our  German  language.  The  natural  process  of  perception 
is  the  basis  of  the  original  order  of  words  in  all  languages. 
What  causes  have  contributed  in  the  different  languages  o£ 
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to-ilay  to  modify  the  order  of  their  words  in  one  way  or 

another,  is  not  now  easy  to  determine;  continuous  processes 

of  condensation  have  been  at  work  and  have  impressed 

their  special  stamp  on  the  several  languages.*    In   the 

natural  process  of  thought  the  adjective  follows  its  noun,  as, 

for  instance,  in  the  ancient  languages,  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  whole,  from  which  the  result  proceeds,  is  thought  and 

designated  first.     In  this  no  one  can  find  anything  illogical. 

In  German  the  sequence  of  words  has  changed;  we  say 

"A  bad  dog."    The  sign  language  therefore  is  not  to 

blame  if  the  deaf-mut€  violates  the  order  of  words  in 

Gennan;  the  reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  thought.    To 

become  familiar  with  the   construction  of  the  Grerman 

language,  the  deaf-mute  must  first  consciously  translate. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise.     It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 

process  of  circumstantial  translation  can  be  avoided  by 

suppressing  the  sign  language.     By  that,  however,  one  gains 

nothing  whatever.     We  should  rather  plainly  show  the 

deaf-mute  how  the  process  of  thought  takes  place  in  the 


♦"The  ancient  languages,"  says  Professor  P.  Barth,  *' especially 
the  I^tin,  which  has  fewer  abstractions  than  the  Greek,  are  more 
objective  in  their  manner  of  expression  than  the  modern.  For  the 
longer  a  languiige  lives,  the  more  it  deviates  from  the  objective  form 
and  al>sorbs  into  itself  the  result  of  mental  labor,  the  abstract  forms 
and  al)«tract  mcanincs  of  originally  concrete  woixls.  The  '  condensa- 
tion' of  the  language,  which  concentrates  a  constantly  growing  num- 
ber of  ideas  into  its  words,  is  a  recognized  fact. 

"This  has  the  disadvantage  that  words  become  more  and  more 
ambiguous,  and  the  child  or  the  uneducated  person  attaches  a  vjigue 
or  even  a  wrong  conception  to  the  word.  Modern  languages  have  no 
8atwfactor>'  remedy  for  this  disadvanUige. 

"The  grammatical  construction  of  the  ancient  languages  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  modern,  the  inflections  are  so  much  more 
manifold,  the  relations  of  dependence  are  so  much  more  definitely 
shown,  that  the  logical  relations  of  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences 
Me  clearer  and  impress  themselves  more  on  the  attention."  (»See 
Profewor  P.  Barth,  ^'  Die  Elemr.nte  der  ErziehvrigR-  und  Unlerrichtslehre,'' 
Uipzig,  1906.) 
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sign  language,  and  how  verbal  language  differs  therefrom 
and  proceeds  in  another  manner.  In  this  way  alone  can 
we  establish  our  teaching  upon  a  finn  foundation  and  the 
sign  language  bestowed  by  nature  upon  the  deaf  is  not 
ignored.  In  hearing  persons,  who  from  youth  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  verbal  language,  the  natural  process 
of  thought  has  become  so  dimmed  that  they  do  not  at  all 
notice  that  they  make  a  transposition  of  their  ideas  before 
they  express  them  verbally.  This  is  the  result  of  practice; 
and  by  multiform  practice  the  deaf-mute  also  will  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  the  character  of  verbal  language.* 
This,  however,  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  special 
method  of  language  teaching  and  we  cannot  enter  into  its 
consideration  at  the  present  time. 

MATTHIAS  SCHNEIDER. 
Instructor  in  the  Brunsurick  School, 

Brunmvickf  Germany. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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INDIVIDUAL   RATHER   THAN   PROMISCUOUS 

THINKING. 

As  some  one  has  wisely  said,  "God  never  createil  t 
human  beings  exactly  alike."  This  being  so,  individuali^::^y 
which  essentially  means  individual  thinking,  is  our  bir^:::jj 
right. 

How  often  is  this  birthright  sold,  or  stolen!    As      ^ 
example,  take  the  man  who  sells  his  vote  and  thcroly 
his  right  to  think  for  himself.     He  may  not  sell  it  outri^^ 
for  money;  like  thousands  of  "stand-patters''  and  shallow*, 
minded  "good  fellows,''  whose  thoughts  are  chained   to 
the  full  bread-basket,  his  vote  he  gives  in  exchange  /or 

♦We  refrain  from  considering  the  other  parts  of  a  more  extended 
declarative  sentence,  as  their  gestural  place  in  the  sentence  gffera 
nothing  new, 
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friendship  or  favors.  Thus  is  dethroned  within  him  that 
supreme  and  divinely  appointed  monarch,  Mind.  Such 
a  man  thinks  promiscuously,  with  the  crow^l,  instead  of 
individually. 

But  lest  my  words  s(*em  somewhat  up  in  the  air,  Til  strike 
nearer  home.  At  the  last  November  election,  because 
our  School  is  not  yet  free  from  the  clutches  of  politicians, 
the  State  ticket  meant  a  good  deal  to  us  teachers.  Tlie 
defeat  or  success  of  a  ticket  was  the  same  thing  to  us,  so 
it  seemed,  as  the  keeping  or  losing  of  our  jobs.  How  then 
should  we  vote?  In  a  bunch,  according  to  the  logic  of  the 
full  bread-basket?  I  hold  that  such  a  motive  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  us  as  free  thinkers.  Yes,  I  know  there  are 
the  pet  maxims  of  Americans,  '*Look  out  for  number  one,'' 
and  "Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  life."  But  let 
those  who  are  so  bent  on  preserving  themselves  take  heed 
to  preserve  the  best  part  of  themselves — an  independent 
mind,  untrammeled  in  the  slough  of  politics. 

As  to  how  one  may  be  robbed  of  this  birthright,  indi- 
viduality, let  me  illustrate  with  an  example  of  chemical 
action.  Into  a  globe  filled  with  oxygen  is  thrust  a  bit  of 
ignited  charcoal.  The  coal  glows  brilliantly  till  it  and  the 
oxygen  are  nearly  consumed,  when  combustion  ceases. 
What  has  become  of  the  charcoal  which  has  disappeared? 
It  has  united  with  the  oxygen  and  they  have  formed  an 
entirely  new  body,  carbonic  acid.  An  agent  had  to  act 
upon  the  charcoal  to  cause  it  thus  to  lose  its  identity. 

So  we  see  that  between  the  time  a  child  enters  the  public 
schools  and  the  time  he  graduates,  he  loses  a  large  degree 
of  his  individuality;  we  conclude  that  some  agent  or  agents 
must  have  deprived  him  of  it.  One  of  these  agents  is 
the  school  teacher.  The  evidence  is  against  him,  or  should 
I  say  her? 

WTio  can  say  such  bright,  original  things  as  the  child? 
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He  thinks  unhami)erecl  and  unafraid.  Last  fall  I  met  in 
one  of  our  buildings  a  youngster  wearing  a  political  button. 
On  questioning  him  he  informed  me  that  his  father  was 
a  republican,  but  he  was  a  democrat.  I  patted  him  on 
the  back  and  said,  *^ That's  a  good  boy;  keep  on,  and 
you'll  be  a  man." 

But  take  the  average  grade-school  graduate  and  what 
is  he?  A  piece  of  goods  turned  out  of  a  factory,  bearing 
the  same  trade-mark  as  every  other  piece  turned  out  of 
the  same  factory.  These  pieces  look  alike,  they  talk 
alike,  and  the  supposition  is  that  they  have  been  trained 
to  think  alike,  promiscuously  instead  of  individually. 

Why  do  we  so  often  put  the  answers  into  the  mouths  of 
pupils  with  our  questions?  True,  we  need  to  be  clear  and 
simple  in  our  quizzing  to  draw  out  the  pupiFs  knowledge. 
But  why  use  questions  all  through  the  school  course  that 
require  memorizing  merely,  rather  than  hard,  individual 
thinking?  Turn  the  questions  upside  down,  so  long  as 
their  perspicuity  is  pres(Tved,  and  work  them  for  all  there 
is  in  them.  For  that  big  interrogation  point,  the  world, 
will  not  put  questions  to  our  pupils  in  familiar  text-book 
fashion.  A  boy  once  looked  at  me  iis  though  I  had  done 
him  serious  wrong,  because  in  asking  him  a  (question  I  had 
made  a  slight  departure  from  the  wording  of  the  t(»xt-book. 
I  assure  you  I  lost  no  time  in  turning  him  out  of  the  well- 
worn  path  of  this  false  notion,  a  path  by  which  too  many 
children  wend  their  way  through  school. 

And  right  here  I  wish  to  enter  an  objection  to  the  ready- 
made,  misfit  (questions  that  are  in  gtMieral  us(»  in  schools. 
Of  course  they  conu*  cheaper  when  we  get  them  in  whole- 
sale lots  or  take  them  out  of  text-books,  but  do  such 
questions,  cold  and  lifeless,  like  pierces  mechanically  ground 
off  the  phonograph,  promote  individuality  in  tliose  to 
whoiu  they  are  put?  Imagine  Socrates  or  Plato  asking 
questions  from  a  text-book! 
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Arithmetic,    that   strenuous   study,    offers   exceptional 

opportunity   to   develop   individual   thinking.     It   ought 

to  be  a  mental  wrestling.     Then  I  say,  "hands  off"  the 

young  wrestler  in  his  match  against  a  hard  problem  after 

he  has  had  sufficient  previous  training.     Let  him  struggle. 

Jet  him  pci-spire,  let  him  groan;  let  him  think  for  himself 

that  he  may  grow. 

I  believe  in  latitude  and  longitude  in  language  work 
as  well  as  in  geography.  Why  should  a  teacher  force  upon 
his  class  his  pet  words  or  expressions  for  which  they  may 
have  no  more  taste  than  for  his  favorite  breakfast  food? 
The  other  day  one  of  my  boys  called  the  new  year  a  queen. 
This  designation  was  extremely  distasteful  to  me,  yet  I 
did  not  nip  off  his  tender  shoot  of  an  idea;  it  was  part  of 
his  individuality.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Germans 
because,  unlike  us,  they  make  the  sun  feminine. 

Individual  thinking  on  the  part  of  our  pupils  is  often 
hindered  by  our  methods.  In  fact,  some  of  us  are  entirely 
too  methodical.  We  allow  our  methods  to  become  a 
thick  undergrowth  that  crowds  out  the  tender  plants. 
AVe  make  of  them  iron  bands  which  keep  the  youthful 
mind  from  its  natural  expansion,  whereas  they  should  be 
clastic  like  that  which  a  gardener  puts  around  a  young 
tree.  There  are  teachers  who,  so  much  the  worse  for 
their  pupils,  think  that  theirs  is  the  only  way  to  intel- 
lectual salvation.  I  wish  that  a  heap  of  our  methods 
were  dumped  into  the  muddy  Missouri.  It  would  be  like 
the  weeding  out  of  a  corn-field. 

Often  when  some  new  invention  comes  out,  people  say, 

**How  simple!     Why   did   not   somebody   think   of   that 

Wore?"     I'll  tell  you  one  reason  why:  because  the  jx^ople 

have  been  trained  to  think  in  (h'oves,  and  the  mass  of 

them  have  no  mind  of  their  own.     You  can  find  hundreds 

of  men  who  are  aWe  to  buihl  a   new  machine  if  vou'll 
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furnish  them  the  pattern;  hundreds  of  ready  writers  who 
can  make  up  a  good  story  if  you^l  give  them  a  fresh  plot, 
and  hundreds  of  aspiring  young  artists  who  can  make 
excellent  copies  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson's  drawings.  But 
what  is  wanted  is  men  with  original  ideas,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  teacher  to  supply  such  men. 

Considering  how  much  it  means  to  the  integrity  and 
welfare  of  the  State,  how  great  is  the  importance  of  fostering 
in  our  pupils  that  priceless  gem,  individual  thinking! 

JOHN  H.  McFARLANE, 
Instructor  in  the  Nebraska  School, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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When  young  oral  pupils  have  been  taught  all  the  ele- 
ments of  speech  and  their  common  combinations,  there 
yet  remains  a  great  amount  of  important  work  to  l)e  done 
before  these  elements  are  fully  mastered.  Not  only  nmst 
teacher  and  pupil  strive  constantly  for  improvement  in 
the  individual  production  of  elements,  but  the  pupil  must 
become  so  familiar  with  each  element  that  he  can  recognize 
it  instantly  in  any  form  or  i)lace,  and  produce  it  immedi- 
ately, easily  and  distinctly,  at  will. 

This  necessitates  constant  and  thorough  drill. 

Drill  work  is  the  least  interesting,  yet  perhaps  the  most 
important,  feature  of  teaching.  There  is  pleasure  in  new 
work,  in  its  preparation  and  its  presentation,  and,  unless 
it  be  poorly  prepared  and  indifferently  presentiHl,  the 
pupils  enjoy  it  more  than  review  work. 

Nevertheless,  experience  shows  us  that  in  most  cases 
a  carefully  prepared,  skillfully  presented,  and  enthusias- 
tically received  lesson  is  of  little  avail,  unless  it  be  followed 
by  the  effective  drill  that  deepens  the  first  impressions 
until  they  are  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
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Articulation  drill  is  especially  prone  to  become  monot- 
onous and  uninteresting.    It  is  not  ''show  work''  in  any 
sense,  as  we  seldom  entertain  visitors  with  its  exhibition. 
There  is  nothing    attractive  to  the  uninitiated   in  the 
struggles  of  a  deaf  child  to  produce  a  correct  sound.     But 
the  teacher,  realizing  its  importance,  gives  a  goodly  portion 
of  time  to  it,  and  strives  to  relieve  its  monotony  by  pre- 
senting it  in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible.     By  the 
exercise  of  all  one's  ingenuity,  and  by  enthusiastic  presen- 
tation of  each  variation,  it  may  become  a  very  interesting 
feature  of  the  day's  work. 

In  the  course  of  study  in  the  Wisconsin  School  one  hour 

oaoh  day  is  allotted  to  articulation  in  all  oral  classes  in 

thip  second  and  third  grades.    Teachers  usually  divide 

tlos  hour  into  periods,  as,  for  example,  vocal  and  breathing 

eiwrcises,  ten  minutes;  hard  words,  phrases,  or  general 

questions,  twenty  minutes;  elements,   thirty  minutes. 

Our  present  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  latter  period, 
and  a  few  simple  devices  given  simply  to  introduce  variety. 
Every  teacher  can  add  to  these  suggestions  variations  of 
her  own  adapted  to  the  needs  of  her  own  class. 

(o)  Draw    upon    the    blackboard,    roughly,    as    many 
s(iuares  as  there  are  consonants.    Call  each  pupil  sepa- 
rately, pronounce  a  consonant,  and  have  the  pupil  repeat 
it.   If  poorly  given,  let  him  repeat  it  until  he  produces 
it  as  well  as  he  possibly  can,  using  touch  whenever  desired. 
(In  my  own  case,  this  is  very  frequently.)     Then  send  the 
pupil  to  write  this  consonant  in  one  of  the  squares  of  the 
blackboard.     He  may  write  either  A:,  c,  or  g  for  the  k  sound, 
or  you  may  require  him  to  write  all  three  forms.     It  makes 
more  variety  to  do  one  way  at  one  time,  and  the  other 
way  the  next  time.     Proceed  in  this  way,  skipping  about 
the  class,  until  all  the  consonants  have  been  given,  and, 
of  course,  all  the  squares  on  the  blackboard  filled. 
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(b)  If  this  exercise  does  not  fill  the  whole  period  of  time, 
pass  erasers  to  the  class.  Have  each  one  in  turn  point  to 
a  character  on  the  blackboard  with  the  eraser,  pronouncing 
it  carefully.  If  well  given,  the  teacher  nods,  and  the  pupil 
erases  it.  If  poorly  given,  help  the  child  to  produce  it 
correctly.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  blackboard  is 
cleared. 

Both  (a)  and  (6)  may  be  used  any  number  of  times, 
using  consonants,  vowels,  and  combinations  of  various 
kinds. 

(c)  Prepare  a  number  of  small  cards,  perhaps  two  by 
three  inches,  with  an  element,  or  one  combination  of 
elements,  plainly  written  or  printed  on  each  card.  These 
are  conveniently  kei)t  in  small  box(*s,  one  containing 
consonants,  one  vowels,  one  combinations  used  at  begin- 
nings of  words,  and  one  combinations  used  at  endings 
of  words. 

The  cards  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  way 
is  to  distribute  the  contents  of  one  box  among  the  pupils. 
Each  pupil  rises  in  turn,  and  gives  a  sound  represented 
on  one  of  his  cards.  The  teacher,  or  one  of  the  pupils 
appointed  especially,  |X)ints  to  the  corresponding  char- 
acter on  the  chart  or  blackboard.  If  given  correctly,  the 
pupil  gives  up  the  card.  If  given  ix)orly,  so  that  the  teacher 
herself  cannot  recognize  it,  the  pupil  must  keep  the  card, 
and  be  called  on  again  later.  The  game  is,  of  course,  to 
get  rid  of  the  cards  as  raj)idly  as  ix)ssible. 

(rf)  Another  day  the  same  cards  may  be  piissed,  j)erhaps 
just  one  to  each  pupil,  as  this  exercise  takes  more  time. 
A  pupil  is  called  upon,  risers,  pronounces  sound,  and  pjissing 
to  the  blackboard  writes  a  word  c(nitaining  the  sound. 
At  first  they  will  make  many  mistakes,  especially  with 
the  vowel  sounds,  but  th(\v  improve*  rapidly  with  practice. 

Other  ways  of  using  the  cards  will  sugg(\st  themselves 
to  the  teacher. 
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(e)  Draw  several  vertical  lines  on  the  blackboard,  to 
separate  columns  of  words.  Write  a  character  as  a  heading 
for  each  space,  as — 

b      c  {'•=k)\c  {=^s)      ch         d     \      f     \    ph         g 


Beginning  with  the  first  column,  let  pupils  give  as  many 
words  as  they  can,  containing  b.  Write  them  in  the  b 
column  as  rapidly  as  they  are  given.  Should  they  give  a 
word  containing  b  which  is  not  sounded,  as  thumb  or 
lambf  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  6  is  silent  in  that 
word,  and  do  not  enter  it  on  your  list. 

As  soon  as  the  first  column  is  filled,  proceed  to  the  next. 
This  exercise  is  especially  helpful  with  the  difficult  and 
obscure  sounds. 

(/)  The  above  exercise  makes  good  seat  work,  pupils 
ruling  their  own  slates  or  papers,  but  copying  the  headings 
from  the  blackboard.  The  easiest  sounds  are  best  for 
seat  work,  as  mistakes  cannot  be  corrected  as  soon  as  made. 

(g)  Write  a  list  of  well-known  words  on  the  blackboard. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  carefully,  and  then  supply  the 
diacritical  markings  themsc^lves. 

(h)  An  occasional  good  exercise  is  to  write  a  list  of  long, 
unfamiliar  words,  marking  all  the  sounds  yourself,  and 
dividing  into  syllables.  Let  the  pupils  pronounce  these 
without  help.  Should  they  fail  after  several  efforts,  drill 
on  the  faulty  element  or  syllable,  then  let  them  try  the 
whole  word  again.  Make  this  purely  a  drill  in  articulation, 
and  neither  ask  nor  give  the  meaning  of  the  words  at  this 
time.  Should  any  j)upil  recognize  a  word  and  want  to 
tell  its  meaning,  it  is  well  to  accept  it  without  comment, 
and  return  at  onc(»  to  its  pronunciation. 

(i)  We  toach  s(»ven  sounds  of  the  vowel  a.    Write  seven 
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a's  on  the  blackboard,  call  upon  a  pupil  to  supply  their 
markings,  then  have  each  pupil  pronounce  the  list.  Then 
write  four  e's,  and  proceed  as  before,  until  all  the  vowel 
sounds  have  been  given  in  this  way. 

To  the  teacher  of  advanced  pupils  these  exercises  seem 
puerile  in  the  extreme,  but  the  success  of  primary  teaching 
hangs  upon  just  such  trifles. 

The  primary  teacher  must  cultivate  and  exercise  all 
her  ingenuity  and  originality  to  the  adaptation  and  use 
of  trifles,  for  "Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is 
no  trifle.^^ 

FHAXCES  ELLIS  FOWLEK, 
Instructor  in  the  Wittcon.Hin  School, 

Dela  va  n ,  11  'ij<consin . 
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Articles  of  Food,  Fruit,  Etc. 

Bread. — Hold  in  front  the  left  bent  hand,  thumb  pointing 
outward;  across  the  back  of  the  fingers,  draw  back  and 
forth  the  edge  of  the  \iti\o,  finger  of  the  right  ^^IV  hand. 

Butter. — Holding  the  open  left  hand  with  the  end  pointing 
upward,  brush  the  end  of  the  ^'fU'  hand  downward  against 
the  palm  of  the  left. 

Meat. — Grasp  the  fleshy  part  of  the  left  hand  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  by  the  thuml)  and  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand. 

Gravy. — Grasp  the  fleshy  part  of  the  palm  near  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  and  draw  them  away  from  the  hand,  letting 
them  close  when  they  drop  away.     Or, 


♦Copyright,  1909,  by  J.  Schuyler  Lon^.     Continued  from  the  Sep- 
tember numl>er  of  the  Annals,  page  347. 
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(2)  Make  a  "spoon''  with  the  right  ''C"  hand  and  give 
it  a  slight  twist  as  if  dipping  and  emptying  the  spoon. 

Potatoes. — Making  a  "fork''  of  the  right  fore  and  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  stick  it  against  the  left  "S"  hand. 
Some  hold  the  left  hand  in  position  of  "&. " 

Salt, — Place  the  end  of  the  right  "H"  hand  against  the 
lips;  bring  it  away  and  down  with  a  twist  turning  the 
palm  side  down  and  strike  the  end  against  the  back  end 
of  the  left  "H"  hand. 

Pejrper. — Draw  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand 
from  left  to  right  across  the  right  eyebrow;  bring  the  hand 
out  to  the  right  and  let  it  assume  the  position  of  the  open 
''0"  hand,  then  throw  it  toward  the  imaginary  plate  as 
vou  T^ould  a  salt  shaker. 

ft' 

Milk. — ^With  the  "S''  hands  make  motion  of  milking. 
Cream. — ^Making  a  "spoon"  of  the  right  "C"  hand, 
make  motion  of  "skimming"  across  the  back  or  palm  of 
the  left  open  hand. 

Cheese. — Place  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  hands,  palm  to 
palm,  the  right  hand  pointing  to  the  left  and  the  left  to 
the  right,  so  the  fingers  extend  beyond  the  palms;  with  a 
tTOting  motion  rub  the  palms  against  each  other. 

Coffee. — Placing  the  "S"  hands  one  on  top  of  another, 
make  a  grinding  motion  as  if  turning  a  coffee  mill. 

Tea.— Trace  the  rim  of  the  left  "0'*  hand  with  the  ends 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  where  they  join  in  the  extended 
"0"  hand. 

Corn.— Make  motion  of  shelling  the  left  forefinger  with 
the  right  hand.  "Roasting  cars"  may  be  indicated  by 
making  the  motion  of  eating  corn  off  the  right  forefinger 
as  a  "cob." 

Tomatoes. — Makesignfor  "red"  (t.  e.,  draw  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  "G"  hand  downward  against  the  lower  lip); 
place  the  end  of  the  right  thumb  in  center  of  the  left  i)alm 
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and  wth  this  as  a  pivot  make  a  circle  on  the  palm  with 
the  end  of  the  forefinger.    Or, 

Draw  the  end  of  the  right  thumb  around  the  outride 
of  the  left  "S*'  hand  as  in  slicing. 

Beans, — Pass  the  right  closed  "C  hand  along  the 
length  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  "G"  hand,  with  a 
pecking  m6tion. 

Notk:  This  sign  is  used  indiscriminately  for  rice,  oat- 
mealy  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Peas. — Make  sign  as  alx)ve;  then,  grasping  the  left 
forefinger  near  the  knuckle  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand,  pass  the  thumb  down  its  length  as  in 
motion  of  pulling  the  peas. 

Onion. — Rub  the  right  fist  at  the  corner  of  the  right  eye. 

Radish. — ^Make  sign  for  ''red''  (see  "tomatoes"  above) 
and  then  draw  the  left  forefinger  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  to  indicate  its  shape. 

Flour. — Make  sign  for  "grain''  (see  above),  then  rub 
palms  of  the  hands  together. 

Fish. — Extend  the  right  oj^on  hand,  pointing  out,  thumb 
edge  up;  place  the  end  of  the  left  open  hand  against  the 
wrist  of  the  right,  and  work  the  right  hand  like  the  tiul 
of  a  fish. 

Cake. — Place  the  right  "5"  hand  against  iho  palm  of 
the  oix^n  left, so  the  (»nds  of  the  fingers  form  almost  a  circle: 
lift  the  hand  away  a  little,  at  the  siime  time  drawing  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  closer  together  but  not  touching.  Pre- 
cede or  follow  this  with  the  sign  for  sweet,  i.  c,  draw  the 
end  of  the  right  "  H  "  hand  downward  across  the  mouth. 

Bisctiit. — Same  as  for  cake  (above)  (»xcept  make  the 
sign  for  "wami"  or  "hot"  instead  of  for  "sweet,"  as 
follows:  Hold  the  right  hand  over  mouth  and  draw  away 
quickly  as  if  the  hand  were  warm  or  hot. 

Pie. — Place  the  Ixmt  right  hand  down  against  the  left 
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palm  so  the  fingers  point  toward  the  left;  lift  the  right 
hand,  turn  it  so  the  fingers  point  straight  out  and  let  the 
hand  drop  on  the  palm  again  and  the  two  lines  thus  made 
will  indicate  the  size  and  shape  of  a  slice  of  pie. 

OoughntU, — Bite  "R'^  between  the  teeth. 

Tmt.-With  the  right  "V  hand  used  as  a  fork  '^stab" 
first  against  the  back  of  the  left  open  hand,  then  against 
the  palin  of  same. 

PicJtk.— Make  sign  for  ''sour"  (carry  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  ''G"  hand  to  the  mouth  and  make  a  slight 
puckering  thereof) ;  then  down  the  length  of  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  "G"  hand  draw  the  end  of  the  right  forefinger  as 
if  to  split  it. 

Cracker. — ^Throw  the  right  *'S"  hand  against  the  left 
elbow,  holding  the  left "  S  "  hand  up  near  the  right  shoulder. 

Oysters. — Hold  the  hands  palm  to  palm;  draw  the  right 
hand  away  and  up;  then  with  a  motion  like  cutting  with 
a  hatchet  throw  the  right  hand  downward  against  and 
beyond  the  left  so  that  the  palms  rub  as  the  hands  pass. 

»SaMp.— Making  a  bowl  with  the  left  hand  and  a  spoon 
with  the  right,  make  a  motion  of  dipping  the  soup  from 
the  left  hand  to  the  mouth  with  the  right. 

Sugar. — Draw  the  end  of  the  open  right  hand  downward 
across  the  mouth. 

.Vm/.— Bite  the  end  of  the  right  thumb  of  *'A"  hand, 
nail  down,  and  strike  the  top  of  the  left  ''8"  hanil  with 
the  right ''S." 

Peanut. — Sign   for  ''nut:"  then   with   the   thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  gra.sp  the  end  of  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  "G'*  hand  and  give  a  twisting  motion  as  in 
breaking  the  end  of  a  peanut. 

Apple. — Place  the  right  "8"  hand  at  the  corner  of  the 
^outh,  so  that  the  middle  joint  of  the  forefinger  touches 
^^  and.  give  the  hand  a  twisting  motion  several  times. 
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Peach. — Bring  the  hands,  one  from  cither  side,  to  the 
mouth,  making  "&''  with  both  of  them;  or, 

(2)  With  the  "&"  hands  together  in  front  make  motion 
of  tearing  a  peach  apart. 

Pear. — Grasp  the  left  ''&^"  hand  in  the  fingers  of  the 
right  and  lightly  draw  the  right  hand  off  the  left  so  it 
assumes  the  position  of  "&**  when  clear  of  the  left;  then 
make  a  "stem''  on  the  left  hand  by  placing  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  "C  hand  against  the  end  of  the  left  "&" 
hand,  which  is  not  moved  during  the  sign. 

Grape. — Against  the  back  of  the  left  "&"  hand  strike 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  bent  '^G''  hand;  repeat 
the  motion  several  times,  each  time  a  little  farther  down 
on  the  left  hand  till  the  fingers  of  the  right  have  passed 
the  knuckles  of  the  left. 

Fruit. — Sign  as  in  ''grow"  (push  the  right  "&"  hand 
upward  through  the  left ''  O  "  hand) ;  when  through,  quickly 
make  left  ''&''  hand  and  grasp  it  over  the  back  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  and  draw  them  down  and  off  the  entire 
length  of  the  left  hand. 

Strawberry. — Make  sign  for  ''red''  (draw  forefinger 
across  lip);  gri\s\y  the  thumb  of  the  left  "A"  hand  from 
the  back  with  the  right  hand  so  that  the  fingers  of  the  right 
clasp  over  those  of  the  left  and  the  end  of  the  right  thumb 
nail  rests  against  the  back  of  the  knuckle  of  the  left  thumb, 
thus  indicating  the  size  of  the  berry. 

Curtant. — Sign  "red"  same  as  above;  then  grasp  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  "I"  hand  as  above,  only  rest  thumb 
against  palm  side  of  little  finger. 

Banaiia. — Make  motion  of  peeling  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  "G"  hand  as  if  it  were  a  banana,  then  sign  "yellow," 
(give  the  right  "  Y"  hand  a  twisting  shake  several  times). 

Orange. — Holding  tlie  left  "S"  hand  in  front,  place  the 
end  of  the  thumb  of  the  right  "  Y'*  hand  against  the  back 
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of  the  left  hand,  and  draw  it  across,  downward,  the  widtli 
of  the  hand.  Some  add  "yellow"  as  above.  Others  add 
"sweet*'  (see  preceding  pages). 

Lemon, — Same  as  above,  then  add  "sour*-  (see  pre- 
ceding pages).    Or, 

(2)  Hold  the  "S''  hand  against  the  mouth  as  if  it  held  a 
lemon  and  contract  it  as  if  squeezing  a  lemon. 

Watermehn,— ''Thump''  the  back  of  the  left  "S"  hand. 
Some  add  "green''  (give  a  twisting  shake  to  the  right 
"G'Miand). 

Muskmelon. — "Thump"  as  above;  then  along  the  back 
of  the  left  open  hand  draw  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
an  inch  apart,  to  indicate  the  ridges  along  the  side  of  the 
nmskmelon. 

Pumpkin. — "Thump"  as  above  and  add  "yellow"  (see 
above). 

Cabbage. — Strike;  the  sides  of  the  head  with  the  wrists 
of  the  "A"  hands,  one  on  either  side. 

Turnip. — Rub  the  nail  side  of  the  thumb  of  the  right 

"A"  hand  in  the  center  of  the  palm  of  the  open  left  hand. 

Molasses. — Draw  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand 

across  the  width  of  the  mouth  from  left  to  right  (knuckle 

to  end). 

Gum. — Cr(3()k  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand  and 
place  th(;  crook  of  the  joint  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
and  pull  it  down  and  repeat  tlu;  motion  several  times, 
the  mouth  making  a  chewing  motion  also. 

/i(?cr.— (Including  intoxicating  drink.)  Throw  the  right 
"Y"  hand  against  the  mouth,  end  of  thumb  striking  the 
mouth. 

Wine.~-\\\\])  {\w  right  "W"  hand  against  the  cheek. 
Vinegar,  -'^ivikv  ihv  mouth  with  the  forefinger  side  of 
the  right  "  \"'  hand. 
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Animals. 

Animal, — Lock  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  place  them 
end  to  end  (not  necessarily  touching)  and  place  hands, 
palm  to  breast;  move  the  hands  outward  and  back  fol- 
lowing motion  of  chest  in  breathing. 

Horse. — Place  the  ^'H"  hands  against  the  head,  one  on 
either  side,  pointing  upward;  work  them  backward  and 
forward  a  few  times,  indicating  the  ears. 

Mukj  Donkey. — Same,  but  use  the  whole  hand  instead 
of  the  "H"  hand,  to  indicate  size  of  ears. 

Cow. — Make  "horns"  on  the  sides  of  the  head  with  the 
'^Y"  hands. 

Dog. — Pat  the  knee  and  snap  the  fingers  as  in  calling  a 
dog. 

Cat. — Place  the  closed  "0"  hands  on  the  lip,  one  on 
(»ither  side  of  the  mouth,  and  with  thumbs  and  forefingers 
pull  imaginary  "whiskers." 

Sheep. — Using  the  right  "V"  hand  us  shears,  lay  the 
fingers,  backs  down,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  left  foreann 
and  work  the  "V"  as  shears,  moving  the  fingers  up  the 
arm  toward  the  elbow. 

//or/.  Pig. — Place  the  back  of  the  open  right  hand  under 
the  chin  with  fingers  pointing  halfway  betw(»en  the  left 
and  the  front  and  shake  the  end  of  the  hand  up  and  down. 

Goat. — Place  the  back  of  the  right  "\'"  hand  against 
the  chin  so  the  knuckles  touch  th(^  end  of  the  chin :  (juickly 
raise  the  right  hand  now  and  strike  the  backs  of  the  fingers 
in  the  bent"V"  against  the  forehead,  then  straighten  out 
the  fingers,  bringing  them  upward  and  outward  and  throw- 
ing the  hand  away  from  the  forehead. 

Bird.— With  the  knuckle^  of  the  forefinger  of  the  "G" 
hand  against  th(»  mouth  and  the  finger  pointing  outward, 
bring  the  ends  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  together  to 
represent  the  bill,  then  work  the  bent  arms  as  wings. 
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Chicken^  specifically  A  Hen, — ^Makc  bill  as  above;  then 
with  the  fingers  of  the  bent  "V  hand  make  scratching 
motion  in  the  palm  of  the  open  left  hand.    Or, 

(2)  Make  bill  as  above  and  then  with  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  "G"  hand  slash  across  the  right  side  of  the  neck. 

Cock, — Make  bill;  then  place  the  right  "3"  hand  (thumb 
and  two  fingers)  with  the  thumb  against  the  forehead 
to  represent  the  cock^8  comb. 

Turkey, — Grasp  the  bridge  of  the  nose  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  and  pull  away 
with  a  pinching  motion;  then  hold  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  "G"  hand  pendant  from  the  breast. 

Duck. — Make  bill  with  two  fingers  instead  of  one,  indi- 
cating wider  bill. 

Goose, — Make  bill  as  in  *'duck;*'  then  stretch  out  the 
forearm  in  a  crooked  motion  to  represent  the  neck  of  the 
goose. 

Pigeon, — Make  bill;  then  bring  right  "B''  hand  up, 
thumb  side  against  the  chin,  and  lower  it  in  a  half  circle 
to  the  breast,  indicating  the  protrudmg  breast  of  the 
pigeon. 

Quail, — Make  bill;  then  '^bore^^  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  ^'G'*  hand  in  th(»  side  (rf  the  neck,  or  bring  the  closed 
^*G"  hand  up  and  draw  it  behind  the  ear. 

Robin, — Make  bill;  then  "red'*  (draw  forefinger  across 
lower  lip)  and  then  indicate  breast. 

Elephant. — Extend  the  whole  arm  from  the  front  of 
the  fac(s  pushing  th(^  hand  first  up  near  the  face  and  then 
outward  and  down  to  represent  the  trunk. 

Cornel, — Place  the  ''C"  hand,  palm  up,  in  front  of  the 
neck,  then  draw  it  out,  tracing  in  the  air  the  shape  of  the 
camel's  neck. 

Lion, — Place  the  bent  '^5"  hand  above  the  forehead, 
jmlm  side  down,  and  draw  it  above  and  over  the  head 
toward  the  back,  shaking  the  hand  at  the  same  time. 
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Tiger. — Make  sigii  for  "cat"  (see  above)  and  tlien  with 
the  forefinger  anil  thunib  held  an  inch  apart  iniUcate  the 
stripes  by  rubbing  against  the  body. 

Leopard. — Make  sign  for  "cat"  (see  above)  and  then 
strike  the  side  with  the  ends  of  the  finger?  of  the  bent  "5'* 
hand  to  indicate  the  leopard's  spots. 

Zebra. — Make  sign  for  "horse"  (see  above);  then  with 
thumb  and  forefinger  as  in  "tiger"  repnvsent  stripes  against 
the  sides  of  the  body. 

Wolf. — Push  the  forefingers  of  th(»  "G"  hands  (one  on 
either  side  of  the  mouth)  upward  from  the  chin,  indicating 
the  wolf's  fangs;  then  bring  the  bent  "5"  hand  in  front 
of  the  face,  drawing  it  outward  from  the  nose  to  indicate 
that  shape  of  the  wolf's  nose. 

Fox. — Grasp  the  end  of  the  nost»  with  the  "F"  hand 
and  work  the  rest  of  the  fingers. 

Squirrel. — Bend  the  fingers  of  the  "V"  hands  and  place 
them  up  before  the  mouth,  so  the  fingers  of  one  hand  point 
toward  thosc^.  of  the  other;  throw  the  ends  of  the  opposite 
fingers  together  several  times. 

Rabbit. — Cross  the  "H"  hands  so  the  right  rests  upon 
the  left;  the  right  points  toward  the  left  and  the  left 
toward  the  right;  work  the  fingers  forward  and  back,  each 
in  the  same  direction. 

Deer. — Make  "horns"  of  the  "5"  hands,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  head,  and  then  (»xtend  the  hands  outward  to 
indicate  the  siz(*  of  the  horns. 

/^e«r.— Cross  the  arms  so  the  right  liand  will  be  near 
the  left  elbow  and  the -left  hand  near  tlu^  right  elbow,  as 
in  hugging;  draw  the  arms  apart  so  tlu*  fingers  of  th(^  hands 
will  scratch  along  the  anns  as  they  come  apart. 

iVo/iA'f//.— Strike  the  hands  against  the  front  of  the  body, 
near  the  side,  so  the  ends  of  the  fing(Ts  scratch  upward, 
turning  them  inward  as  the  hands  rise  against  the  body; 
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repeBt  the  scratching  motion  and  at  the  same  time  put 
the  end  of  the  tongue  between  the  lower  front  teeth  and 
the  lip.  pushing  it  outward,  to  indicate  the  shape  of  the 
monkey's  chin. 

Snake. — Holding  the  right  "V"  hand  down  at  the  side, 
fingers  pointing  forward,  extend  the  hand  along  in  a  zig- 
zag way  to  indicate  the  motion  of  the  snake  crawling. 
Or,  indicate  the  same  motion  with  the  right  "3"  hand, 
with  the  thumb  pointing  up.     Or, 

(2)  With  the  right  elbow  resting  in  palm  of  left  hand, 
make  a  "coir*  sign  with  the  right  ^*G'*  hand  forward. 

frog.— Place  the  right  "\'"  hand  against  the  throat; 
then  with  the  **  V"  hands  held  one  beyond  the  other  and 
both  pointing  toward  the  left,  bend  and  unbend  the  two 
fingers  of  each  hand,  representing  the  motion  of  a  frog's 
legs  in  si^-imming. 

Butterfly. — Lock  the  thumbs  with  the  hands  crossed, 
backs  down,  (the  hands  being  on  opposite  sides);  or, 
place  together  the  ends  of  the  thumbs  of  open  hands, 
palms  down,  and  work  the  hands  as  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 
Worm. — Wriggle  the  forefinger  of  the  right  **(}"  hand 
on  left  palm  to  represent  motion  of  worm  in  crawling. 

Rat.— Rub  the  '*R"  hand  upward  across  the  side  of  the 
nose,  or  use  both  ^^R'^  hands  in  the  same  way. 
I         Mouse. — Rub  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  '*G" 
hand  in  the  same  way  as  above  in  '^rat,"  or  use  both 
forefingers. 

Bee. — Place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ''G" 
hand  against  the  right  cheek;  then  remove  and  brush  the 
open  hand,  edge  against  the  cheek,  outward. 

Fly. — Make  motion  with  the  right  hand  on  left  arm 
as  of  reaching  out  and  catching  a  fly  off  the  tal)le  or  in 
the  air. 
Spider.—  Ctos^s^   the    hands,    fingers    pointing    outward, 
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and  clasp  the  little  fingers;  work  the  fingers  like  the  legs 
of  a  spider,  extending  the  hands  forward  the  while. 

Insect. — Place  the  thumbs  of  the  open  hands,  end  to  end, 
palm  down  and  fingers  pointing  outward,  and,  bending  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  work  them  like  the  legs  of  an  insect. 

Note:  The  diminutive  of  animals  is  indicated  by  pre- 
ceding or  following  the  sign  by  that  for  "baby"  (folding 
the  arms  across  and  indicating  action  of  holding  a  baby). 

Specifically  "  -BtiZZ,''  and  by  inference  the  male  of  animals, 
is  indicated  by  rubbing  the  "A"  hand  in  a  circle  on  the 
forehead,  the  fingers  against  the  head. 

Fish. — ^Extend  the  right  "B"  hand  in  front  straight 
out  from  the  waist,  or  a  little  above  it ;  then  place  the  end 
of  the  left  open  hand  at  right  angles  against  the  wrist  of 
the  right,  and  then  wiggle  the  right  hand  from  the  wrist 
as  if  it  were  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

The  World  and  Nature. 

The  World. — Placing  the  right  "  W  "  hand,  fingers  point- 
ing outward,  first  upon  the  left "  S ''  hand,  encircle  it  with 
the  right,  starting  the  hand  outward. 

The  Earth,  or  The  Globe.— Hold  the  left  "S"  hand  as 
if  it  were  grasping  an  axis  held  between  the  thumb  and 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand;  move  both  hands  as  if 
the  left  were  turning  or  swinging  on  this  imaginary  axis. 
This  sign  is  also  used  to  mean  "geography." 

Land. — Rub  the  ends  of  the  thumb  over  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  using  both  hands.  Sometimes  the  sign  for 
"farm"  or  "country"  is  added  (rub  the  open  right  hand 
on  the  under  side  of  the  left  forearm.) 

Sky,  The  Heavem. — Hold  the  "B"  hands  up  in  front, 
their  ends  pointing  out  and  touching;  draw  them  apart 
toward  the  side  and  down,  so  thev  describe  the  arc  of  the 
sky. 
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Sun, — Holding  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand 
pointmg  up  toward  the  sky,  describe  a  circle  in  the  air 
with  it;  then  bring  hand  to  position  of  "&''  turned  and 
pointing  down;  then  bring  the  hand  downward,  while 
the  fingers  are  opened  to  "5*',  thus  represt»nting  the  beams 
of  light  from  the  sun ;  in  this  position  raise  the  hand  back 
with  a  vibrating  motion. 

Moon, — Hold  the  right  "C"  hand  over  the  side  of  the 
right  eye  and  looking  up  at  the  sky  lift  the  hand,  still 
in  position  of  '*C/'  Upward  toward  an  imaginary  moon> 
and  end  as  in  "sun/'  above. 

Star, — Hold  the  "G^'  hands  up  in  front,  pointing  the 
forefingers  upward  toward  the  stars;  bring  the  right  hand 
back  a  little  and  then  strike  the  left  forefinger  with  the 
right,  carrying  it  along  the  length  of  th(»  finger;  do  the 
same  with  the  other  hand, and  n^peat  this  motion  several 
times. 

Light. — Hold  the  "&*'  hands  out  in  front  and  somewhat 
elevated,  pointing  out  and  touching  at  the  ends;  push  the 
hands  out  and  to  the  side,  0{)ening  the  hands  to  "5.^' 

Bright  and  Clear. — Hold  the  "5'*  hands  togethtT,  end 
to  (»nd  in  front;  draw  them  apart,  lifting  them  upward 
and  out  toward  the  side,  while  the  fingers  are  worked  up 
and  down  as  in  playing  a  piano. 

Liffht  (that  which  throws  Ix^ams). — Place  the  right  "&" 
hand  upon  the  thumb  of  the  left  **A"  hand,  then  extend 
the  right  hand  outward,  opening  the  fingers  to  "5,''  and 
then  spreading  the  hand  out  and  around. 

Dark. — Draw  the  forefinger  of  the  right  '*G"  hand  across 
the  right  (eyebrow  from  left  to  right;  then  bringing  the 
op(5n  hands,  |)alm  to  self,  up  in  front,  pass  the  right  before 
the  face  toward  the  left  and  the  left  similarly  toward  the 
right  so  thc^y  i)ass  each  other  in  front  of  the  fac(\  The  first 
part  of  the  sign,  drawing  fing(T  over  eyebrow,  is  usually 
omitted. 
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Clouds. — Draw  the  forefinger  across  the  eyebrow  as 
above;  then  hold  the  "5"  hands  out  in  front  elevated 
and  encircle  one  with  the  other  while  thev  are  moved 
about  in  front  of  the  face. 

Water. — Strike  the  mouth  several  times  with  the  right 
'^W^^  hand  (the  forefinger  against  the  mouth). 

Rain. — Sign  for  ^^ water;"  then  bring  the  ^'5"  hands 
elevated  toward  the  side,  fingers  pointing  out  and  palms 
down;  drop  the  hands,  lifting  and  dropping  them  several 
times  in  succession,  the  fingers  thus  indicating  the  falling 
drops  of  rain. 

Snow. — Make  sign  for  "white,"  thus:  place  open  hand 
against  the  breast  and  draw  it  away,  closing  the  fingers 
against  it,  so  that  when  it  is  free  of  the  body  it  is  in  posi- 
tion of  "  & ; "  then  end  with  hands  same  as  above  in  "  rain,'' 
omitting  ^  ^  water. " 

/ce,  Freeze. — Hold  the  "5"  hands  out,  palms  down; 
drop  the  hands  downward  a  few  inches  rather  forcibly,  at 
the  same  time  quickly  bending  the  finger  ends  and  stopping 
them  rigidly  bent  as  the  hands  are  brought  to  a  stop. 

Lightning. — Hold  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ''G"  hand 
high,  pointing  upward,  and  then  bring  it  down  quickly 
zigzag  through  the  air. 

Thunder. — Place  the  right  forefinger  to  the  (^ar,  bring 
the  "S"  hands  out  to  the  front  from  the  sides;  jerk  the 
right  hand  toward  self  and  throw  the  Mi  out  toward  the 
side,  and  then  reverse  the  movement  of  th(^  hands,  repeating 
the  motion  several  tin^-'^s. 

Earthquake. — Sign  "earth"  (se(^  above)  and  finish  with 
hands  as  in  "thunder." 

Mountain.— strike  the  back  of  the  left  "S"  hand  with 
the  back  of  the  right  "S"  hand;  then  extend  the  open 
hands,  palms  down,  toward  the  left,  tilt  them  and  lift 
them  upward,  following  the  side  of  an  imaginary  mountain: 
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turn  to  cross  the  top  and  then  bring  the  hands  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  "mountain,"  thus  having  traced  its 
shape  with  the  hands.  Note  that  the  left  hand  proceeds 
first  and  the  right  follows  it. 

Peak.— Make  '* mountain/'  and  finish  with  raising  the 
**  G''  hands  up  from  the  sides  and  closing  at  a  point. 

Hill— The  sign  is  similar  but  the  hands  are  not  lifted 
so  high. 

Valley. — Place  the  right  open  hand  etevated  on  the  right 
side  and  the  left  similarly  on  the  left,  the  palms  outward; 
draw  both  hands  down  to  meet  in  front  of  the  waist-line, 
the  hands  thus  tracing  the  sides  of  two  opposite  hills  or 
mountains. 

fitwr.— Make  sign  for  ''water"  (see  above);  then  bring 
the  left  "4"  hand  out  to  the  front  from  the  side,  palm 
down,  fingers  pointing  diagonally  away  from  the  body 
toward  the  left;  from  making  the  sign  ''water"  bring  the 
right  "4''  hand  down  to  the  front  in  similar  position  and 
pomting  in  the  same  direction  as  the  left,  somewhat 
behind  it;  then  move  both  hands  diagonally  toward  the 
left,  and  as  the  hands  move  forward  shake  the  fingers  up 
and  down  unevenly  to  represent  the  flowing  of  the  water. 
Spring. — Make  sign  for  "water,"  then  push  the  right 
'*&"  hand  up  through  the  left  "O"  hand  and  as  it  comes 
up  change  to  "5"  hand  and  work  the  fingers  to  represent 
flowing  water. 

Cra^s.— Push  the  right  "&"  hand  up  through  the  left 
"0"  hand;  then  carry  it  out  in  position  of  "G"  and  pass 
it  over  an  imaginary  surface,  giving  it  a  shaking  motion 
to  indicate  the  green  surfac(\ 

Floiver.— Hold  the  "S"  or  the  end  of  the  "&"  hand 
directly  under  the  nose  as  if  holding  a  bunch  of  flowers 
there  to  smell.  Some  make  this  sign  first  under  one 
nostril  and  then  the  other.     Some  place  the  end  of  the 
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"&"  hand  under  the  nose  and  then  open  out  the  fingers 
to  nearly  *'5"  hand. 

Blossom. — Sign  for*'* flower;"  then  bring  the  '*&"  hands 
together,  ends  pointing  upward,  and  open  them  out  to 
**5"  hands,  thus  indicating  the  ojx^ning  of  the  flower. 

Wifid. — Hohling  the  hands  up  in  front  with  palm  toward 
palm,  w^ave  them  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
with  more  or  less  energy  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
wind. 

Field  or  Garden. — Place  the  ends  of  the  "5"  hands 
together  so  that  the  ends  lock  like  the  ends  of  a  rail  fence; 
draw  the  hands  apart  toward  the  sides  and  bring  each 
around  toward  the  body,  indicating  a  fenced  piece  of 
ground,  and  then  sign  for  ^^grow"  (push  the  ^*<f  hand 
up  through  the  left  ^^O"  hand  and  then  spread  the  fingers 
out  to  "5"). 

Tree. — Let  the  right  (4bow  rest  in  the  left  palm,  the 
forearm  extending  straight  up  and  the  hand  as  in  '*5;" 
twist  the  hand  with  a  shaking  motion  rapidly  several  times. 

Bush. — Hold  both  ojx^n  hands,  palm  toward  palm, 
pointing  upward,  in  front :  rub  oik*  up  against  the  other 
and  rev(Tse,  a  few  times. 

Vine. — With  the  '^(i"  hand  moving  upward  in  a  snake- 
like way  represent  thc^  course  of  a  climbing  vine;  then 
spread  both  open  hands  upward  and  outward. 

Grapevine. — Make  ^^Grajx*''  sign;  th(*n  *'\'ine." 

Gold. — Pinch  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  th(»n  l)ring  the  ''Y"  liand  out  to  the  front 
and  give  it  a  shaking  motion  several  times. 

Silver. — Make  "white"  (place  palm  of  right  hand  against 
breast  and  draw  it  outward,  hand  assuming  the  i)()sition 
of  "&");  then  bring  the  hands  tog(»ther,  making  a  hollow 
of  them;  shake  as  if  th(»y  contaiiu'd  something  to  jingle. 

Tin. — Strike  under  the  chin  with  the  back  of  the  right 
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''S"  hand;  then  grasp  the  end  of  the  open  left  hand  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right  and  give  a  motion  as  if  shaking 
or  bending  tin — ^the  left  hand  representing  the  tin. 

Metal.— Strike  the  back  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  "4" 
hand  with  the  bottom  of  the  right  ''S"  hand,  striking  it 
across  the  fingers  from  the  forefinger  to  the  little  finger. 

Iron. — Strike  the  forefinger  of  the  left  "G"  hand  with 
the  bottom  of  the  right  "S"  hand. 

The  Deity  and  Religion. 

God. — Elevating  the  right  "G"  hand^  point  it  outward, 
then  draw  it  backward  and  downward  toward  self;  the 
end  then  points  up  toward  Ijeaven.  Some  use  whole  opeh 
hand. 

Lord. — Place  the  right "  L  "  hand  up  near  the  left  shoulder 
and  carry  it  diagonally  down  to  the  other  side  of  the  body 
near  the  waist;  then  finish  with  sign  for  "rule,"  i.  e.,  move 
the  right  open  hand,  extended  at  arm's  length  in  front 
from  the  side,  over  the  loft,  bringing  the  left  hand  up 
against  the  body. 

Heaven. — Both  "B*'  hands  touch  at  the  ends  in  front 
and  somewhat  elevated  on  a  level  with  the  hea<l;  draw 
them  apart  toward  the  sides;  bring  the  left  hand  back, 
twisting  it  so  as  to  leave  the  palm  outward  and  pass  right 
open  hand  under  left,  turning  it  upward,  and  raise  it  until 
it  shows  above  the  left  hand. 

Christ. — With  the  "5'*  hands  in  front,  pointing  outward, 
palm  toward  palm,  bend  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand  toward  the  left,  and  strike  the  center  of  the  left 
palm  with  it;  withdraw  it  and  repeat  the  motion  with 
the  left  hand  against  the  right.  Note  that  the  fingers 
thus  striking  the  center  of  the  palm  indicate  the  nails 
driven  in  our  Saviour\s  hands. 
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Christian.— Si^n  for  '^Christ;"  then  ^'friorul/^  '^ fol- 
lower/^ or  ^'believer''  (see  preceding  pages.) 

Spirity  or  Ghost. — Plao(»  the  slightly  bent  left  hand,  palm 
toward  self,  on  a  level  with  the  breast,  and  the  right  hand, 
same  position,  on  a  level  with  the  waist-line;  lift  the  right 
hand  and  lower  th(»  left  (the  right  on  the  outside  and  left 
inside),  at  the  same  time  let  both  hands  assume  *\fe" 
position;  the  right  hand  stops  when  it  reaches  the  height 
of  the  face  and  left  reaches  the  waist-line. 

Holy  Ghost. — Sign  *^Gho.st"  as  above  and  follow  with 
'^Holy'*  (see  preceeding  pages).  Or  make  **Holy"  and 
'^Ghost.'^ 

Churchy  Chapel. — Place  the  right  ^^C"  hand  on  the  back 
of  the  left  "S"  hand,  thumb  ijext  the  back.     Or, 

(2)  Place  ends  of  the  '*B'^  hands  together  to  indicate 
roof  of  house,  then  make  sign  for  Sunday,  i.  e.,  raise  hands 
at  front  of  shoulders  pointing  upward,  with  the  palms 
outward  (literally,  ^^  Sunday  house)." 

Prophet. — Place  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  '^\'"  hand 
on  the  face  tistride  the  nose  and  under  the  eyes  (for  '\see''): 
then  holding  the  l(»ft  "B"  hand  in  front,  pahn  toward 
self,  push  the  '^\'"  through  the  left  hand  between  the 
middle*  and  third  fingers  which  are  parted  to  let  the  hand 
pass;  finally  (^nd  with  open  hands  down  against  the  body 
to  indicate  the  person.  Some  pass  the  fingers  under  the 
left  hand  instead  of  between  th(»  fingers. 

Worship. — Sign  ''kneel"  (place  the  bent  fingers  of  the 
right  "V"  hand  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  the  fingers 
thus  representing  the  bent  kniTs);  then  placi^  hands  in 
attitude  of  prayer  or  su])plication  and  then  sign  ''serve" 
(with  the  open  hands  in  front,  palms  u|),  move  them  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other). 

Priest. — Place  the  ends  of  the  forefingers  of  the  "(J" 
hands,  one  at  either  side*  near  the  shoulder;  draw  them 
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down  held  against  the  body  until  they  reach  just  above 
the  waist-line,  then  draw  them  toward  the  centre  till  they 
meet.     Or, 

(2)  Placing  the  *'4''  hand  against  the  breast,  palm  to 
self  and  fingers  pointing  up,  draw  down  nearly  to  waist; 
place  hand  again  at  breast,  but  fingers  pointing  toward 
the  left,  then  draw  across  breast  to  the  right. 

Devil. — Place  the  ends  of  the  thumbs  of  the  "3"  hands 
at  side  of  the  head,  the  forefingers  and  middle  fingers 
pointing  outward;  bend  and  unbend  the  fingers,  indicating 
the  supposed  horns  of  his  satanic  majesty. 

Hell.— Sign  ''devil,"  then  with  the  right  "G"  hand 
pointing  down  let  the  hand  descend  as  far  as  it  can. 

Swear  J  Curse. — Bring  the  palm  of  the  ''5"  hand  up  to 
the  mouth,  closing  it  to  ''S;"  draw  it  away  and  bring  it 
down  with  some  force.     • 

Idol. — Draw  the  ''C"  or,  better,  the  bent  forefinger  of 
the  right  ''C  hand  down  across  the  face  for  picture;  with 
the  ''!"  hands  outline  in  the  air  a  supposed  image,  and 
put  hands  in  attitude  of  prayer. 

Bible. — Sign  for  ''Christ"  (see  preceding  pages);  then 
"book,"  placing  the  hands  palm  to  palm  for  the  backs  of 
a  book  and  opening  them. 

Moses. — Place  the  thumb  and  forefinger  against  the 
sides  of  the  head  (one  on  either  side  near  the  temple); 
change  to  the  position  of  the  closed  "0"  hand  as  you  draw 
them  away  from  the  head. 

Abraham. — Molding  the  left  arm  against  the  bn^ast,  the 
hand  near  the  right  shoulder,  strike  the  outside  of  the 
forearm  near  the  elbow  with  the  right  "A"  hand. 

Saviour. — Cross  thc^  "A"  hands  at  the  wrists  as  if  the 
hands  weri^  ))()un(l,  and  then  bring  the  hands  apart  to 
indicate  "freedom"  and  add  the  sign  for  "-er"  to  indicate 
the  person. 
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higher.  Why,  some  mountains  are  so  high  that  they 
Teach  away  up  to  the  clouds;  think  of  that!  WTien  you 
are  in  one  of  these  mountain  trains,  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
fall  backward  and  roll  down  to  the  little  station  again, 
but  it  never  does.  Neither  the  engine  nor  the  track  are 
like  those  you  have  ever  seen,  but  they  are  made  for  such 
travelling.    The  cai's  cannot  slip  on  the  track. 

Last  summer  I  took  a  trip  up  a  mountain,  in  a  beautiful 
country  across  the  water  called  Switzerland.  That  is  a 
long  name,  isn't  it?  Let  us  try  it  once  more — Switz- 
er-land. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  mountains  in  that 
country.    They  are  called  "The  Alps.''    Now  there  are 
many  different  mountains  which  are  really  a  part  of  the 
Alps.   Each  one  of  the  larger  peaks  has  a  name.     I  was 
living  at  a  little  place  down  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains.   I  had  been  having  a  very  nice  time  looking  at  the 
pretty  things  in  the  Switzerland  stores.    There  were  some 
beautiful  boxes,  knives,  book-racks,  dolls,  clocks,  chairs, 
(lishes,  and  many  other  things  cut  out  of  pieces  of  wood. 
.\nd,  do  you  know,  those  people  over  in  Switzerland  even 
car\'e  pretty  things  out  of  bone.     Perhaps  you  have  seen 
things  of  this  kind  made  of  ivory.     Sometimes  in  the 
winter  the  poor  men  and  boys  who  live  up  among  the 
mountains  carve  these  lovely  things  out  of  ivory,  bone, 
andwood,  and  then  sell  them.     And  the  mammas  and  girls 
embroider  very  beautiful  articles.     That  word  "  embroider" 
\s>  a  long  word,  and  it  means  to  w^ork  pretty  figures  on 
different   kinds   of   cloth,   sometimes   with   many-colored 
silks.    The  people  who  live  in  Switzerland  are  called  Swiss. 
So  this  beautiful  kind  of  sewing  is  called  "Swiss  embroid- 
ery."   The     people     embroider     handkerchiefs,     dresses, 
waists,  table-cloths,  and  many  other  things.     Sometimes 
in  the  summer  the  mammas  and  big  girls  come  down  from 
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the  mountains  and  sit  in  chairs  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  stores  and  sew.  People  walking  by  often  stop  and 
look  over  the  shoulder  of  the  jXTson  working,  for  she  is 
always  making  something  very  pretty.  It  is  always  fun 
to  go  into  the  stores  in  Switzerland,  Ix^caust*  there  are 
things  to  look  at  unlike  anything  at  home.  The  Swiss 
make  ladies*  pins,  picture-frames,  and  so  forth,  out  of 
little  pieces  of  colored  stones.  Th(\v  lay  them  together 
in  pretty  patterns. 

Well,  one  day  while  I  was  staying  in  this  little  town, 
some  of  my  friends  said:  *' To-morrow  morning  let  us 
go  up  the  mountain  on  the  train!"  So  the  next  day  we 
started  (fuite  early,  took  our  lunch  with  us,  and  walkcMl 
to  the  little  station.  The  cars  of  this  train  were  rather 
short,  and  opc»n  on  both  sides  so  that  all  the  pretty  things 
out  of  doors  could  be  seen.  And  then*  wen*  manv  to  see. 
The  train  went  ver\'  slowly,  so  that  (*ver>'lx)dy  would  have 
time  to  see  everj'thing  out  of  the  windows,  and  so  that  it 
would  not  nm  off  the  track.  Th(*  train  wound  around 
and  around  these*  great  high  mountains  so  that  the  track 
Icwked  like  a  snake.  And  sometimes  wc*  went  right  into 
and  through  the  mountains.  When  you  do  this,  you  are 
in  what  is  called  a  *' tunnel." 

There  are  a  great  many  tunnels  in  Switzerland.  There 
is  one  so  lon<£  that  it  takes  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to 
go  through  it.  It  is  v<Ty  dark  in  a  lumiel.  l)ut  often  men 
liirht  the  lamps  so  it  seems  just  as  if  it  were  evening,  for 
it  is  .so  dark  outside  the  train.  It  is  verv  nice  to  come 
out  into  the  daylight  again  and  see  the  l)lue  sky.  There 
is  a  long  tunnel  in  Switzerland  whieli  was  built  in  i\  very 
strange  way.  A  great  many  workmen  began  to  dig  at 
one  end  of  the  nunmtain.  and  some  more  men  started  at 
the  other  end.    Thev  worked  verv  hard  for  manv  wei^ks  until 

•  •  * 

they  met  inside  of  the  mountain.     ( hi  the  outside  of  this 
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very  long  tunnel,  on  top.  of  the  mountain,  is  a  strange  old 
buUding  where  some  men  have  lived  for  many  years. 
These  men  own  some  great  dogs  which  go  out  in  the  cold 
and  snow  in  the  winter-time  and  find  people  who  arc  lost 
on  the  mountains.  The  dogs  are  very  brave  and  strong 
and  have  saved  many  people's  lives.  Wouldn't  you  love 
to  have  such  a  brave,  fine  dog? 

Well,  after  we  had  travelled  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
up  the  mountain,  we  stopped  at  a  little  station.    While 
our  train  waited,  some  children  stood  in  a  row  near  us  and 
everj'  one  of  them  had  something  to  sell.    All  of  these 
little  boys  and  girls  are  very  poor,  but  they  search  on 
the  mountains  and  find  something  which  they  hope  people 
will  buy.    One  Uttle  boy  had  gathered  some  wild  straw- 
berries.   You    all    know    what    strawberries    are.    Well, 
wild  strawberries  are  very  small  and  very  sweet.    A  little 
girl  had  a  pretty  stone  to  sell ;  her  sister,  a  bunch  of  lovely 
Swiss  grass;  another  had  some  soft  white  flowers,  and  a 
small  boy  had  a  bunch  of  roses  w^hich  grow  on  the  moun- 
tain-side.   Many  of  these  children  live  with  their  papas, 
mammas,  brothers,  and  sisters  in  very  small  houses  which 
have  only  two  rooms.    The  house  is  set  high  on  poles. 
Sometimes  the  papas  take  their  cows  and  sheep  to  the 
mountains  where  there  is  good  pasture,  and  stay  all  Sum- 
mer.   It  is  always  a  great  holiday  in  Switzerland  when  the 
papas  come  home  again  in  the  Fall.     Some  of  the  men  an* 
farmers.    While  we  were  going  up  the  mountain  on  the 
tram,  we  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  some  fanns 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.     Have  you  all  seen  a  farm? 
But  you  never  saw  one  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  did  you? 
It  looked  very  funny  to  see  a  man  hoeing  his  potatoes 
halfway  up  a  large  hill  or  small  mountain.    We  saw  \dne- 
yards  also.     Vineyards  are  w-here  grapes  grow.     AMien  I 
saw  men  working  halfway  up  these  mountains  on  their 
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farms  or  vineyards,  I  thought  they  might  tumble  back- 
ward and  roll  down  the  mountain,  but  I  am  sure  they 
never  do.  The  train  stopped  at  several  stations,  and  little 
children  always  stood  near  the  train  with  something  to  sell. 

After  we  had  ridden  for  about  two  hours,  we  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  what  do  you  suppose  we  saw? 
Snow!  It  was  July  and  there  was  snow  on  the  mountain 
even  before  we  reached  it«  summit.  After  we  loft  the 
train  and  walked  quite  a  long  time,  wv  reached  tlu^  top, 
and  then  we  saw  much  snow  all  around  us.  It  looked  verv 
beautiful.  The  weather  was  quite  warm  on  the  mountain, 
and  in  the  sun  I  took  off  my  coat.  Wouldn't  it  seem 
funny  to  you  to  sec  snowballing  in  July?  Sometimes 
the  snow  melts  very  fa.st  and  rushes  down  the  mountain, 
making  pretty  waterfalls.  Thesc^  arc  very  long  and  very 
high  and  sometimes  make  a  good  deal  of  noise.  There  is 
a  waterfall  in  Switzerland  which  is  so  high  and  big,  and 
rushes  down  from  the  mountain  so  fast,  that  a  little  bridge 
was  built  with  windows  in  it,  so  that  p(»ople  could  stand 
inside  without  getting  wet,  for  the  wat(»rfall  splashed  very 
high  a,s  it  ran  along.  Sometimes  it  spatters  against  the 
windows  of  the  bridge  very,  very  hard.  In  tlie  ev(»ning 
men  light  some  red  lamps  near  this  waterfall,  so  that  it 
looks  like  red  water  rushing  along.  It  is  very  sparkling 
and  bright. 

I  hope?  some  day  you  can  all  take  a  Irip  uj)  a  mountain 
on  a  train.  Everythhig  ]ooks  very  beautiful.  The  moun- 
tains are  so  high  and  the  sunlight  is  bright  on  their  sides. 
Flowers  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  growing  in  the  soft 
green  grass,  and  their  bright  colors  look  very  ])retty.  The 
sky  is  very  blue  and  the  snow  is  deep.  Sometimes  when 
you  are  up  very  high,  you  can  look  a  long  way  off  and 
see  little  towns  at  the  foot  of  these  great  mtnmtains,  or 
beautiful  lakes  far  awav. 
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Many  of  these  mountains  are  high  and  steep  and  dan- 
gerous, but  some  people  like  to  climb  them.  I  am  sure  I 
should  never,  never  want  to  cUmb  that  kind  of  a  mountain. 
I  should  be  afraid  I  might  get  hurt.  So  many  people  want 
to  go  on  top  of  them  that  there  are  men  called  "guides^' 
to  show  them  how  to  do  it  safely.  The  climbers  have  to 
wear  very  heavy  shoes.  The  shoes  have  nails  sticking  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  soles.  This  is  so  that  their  feet  will 
not  slip  on  the  ice  or  snow.  They  wear  small  hats  that 
cannot  blow  off,  trousers  that  reach  to  the  knees,  warm 
stockings,  and  every  person  carries  a  long,  strong  stick 
to  help  him  climb.  After  they  have  gone  up  the  mountain 
a  long  way  and  have  reached  the  snow  and  ice  where  the 
climbing  is  harder,  the  guide  ties  the  people  together  a 
long  way  apart.  He  then  fastens  the  rope  about  his  own 
waist.  This  saves  the  people  from  getting  lost  and  helps 
them  when  they  fall. 

The  people  who  live  in  Switzerland  have  a  great  deal 
of  fun  in  winter.  There  are  fine  places  to  skate,  and  to 
go  sleigh-riding  and  coasting.  Sometimes  the  children 
sit  on  their  sleds  and  coast  for  many  miles.  They  think 
this  is  fine  fun,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be. 

Perhaps  some  day  you  may  all  go  to  Switzerland  and 
see  the  things  which  I  have  told  you  about. 

KATHARINE  F.  REED, 
InMrnctor  in  thf  Marinette  School, 
Marinette,  WisconMn. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  DEAF. 

This  is  an  age  of  marvelous  achievement  and  progresj 
in  humanitarian  undertakings,  as  well  as  in  all  branches  o 
industry,  research,  and  education.  With  liberal  state  sup 
port  and  generous  endowments  from  wealthy  promoter! 
there  is  to-day  hardly  a  single  class  of  unfortunates  wk 
arc  not  provided  for  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  is 
however,  one  exception  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded 
deaf,  for  whom  as  a  class  there  is,  to  our  knowledge,  nc 
provision  whatever  either  public  or  private.  This  remiss- 
ne^  is  obviously  tlue  not  so  much  to  neglect  as  to  public 
attention  not  being  drawn  to  the  matter.  Being  a  specia 
class  within  a  special  class,  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  or  outline  t 
course  for  their  care  and  training,  but  only  to  call  attentioi 
to  their  status  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  having  some 
thing  definite  done  in  their  behalf.  It  is  most  desirabl 
that  those  who  have  labored  so  long  and  successfully^ 
to  bring  the  education  of  the  deaf  to  such  a  high  state  o 
advancement  and  excellence  should  turn  their  attentioi 
to  the  needs  of  this  neglected  class  of  children,  not  only  fo 
their  own  benefit,  but  also  for  the  good  of  the  normal  deaf 
for  a  separation  of  the  two  is  for  the  best  inten\sts  of  both 

The  terms  ^* feeble-minded"  and  ''backward*'  are  some- 
times used  as  synonyms.  Very  often  a  feeble-minded  chile 
is  classed  as  backward,  and  vice  versa^  so  imperceptible 
does  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  appear.  No  sharj 
distinction  can  be  dra\\Ti,  but  before  proceeding  furthei 
we  wish  to  indicate  clearlv  to  whom  we  refer  bv  the  teni 
**f(»el)le-minded."^HWe  cannot  do  b(;tter  than  quote  th( 
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cliissifieation  of  defectives  as  given  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Johnstone, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Training  School  for 
Foeble-Minded.     He  says: 

"In  the  idiot  development  ceases  at  or  before  birth;  in  the  imbecile 
it  ceases  in  infancy;  in  the  feeble-minded  it  ceases  in  early  childhood; 
and  in  the  backward  child  development  ib  ordinary  but  the  action  slow. 
The  feeble-minded  child  stops  when  he  reaches  the  point  where  there 
are  brain  cells  missing.  The  backward  child  will  continue  to  progress 
as  long  as  proper  training  is  proWded. 

'*  Feel)le-mindednes8  is  a  condition,  not  a  disease,  and  is  incurable. 
Feeble-minded  children  cannot  be  trained  for  life  in  the  world.  They 
may  be  self-supporting,  but  not  self-directing.  They  are  capable  of  a 
high  grade  of  manual  work,  and  often  excel  in  certain  lines  of  training. 
Under  the  wise  direction  of  an  institution  they  can  do  almost  all  manner 
of  farm  and  household  work;  make  mats,  mattresses,  clothing,  and 
carpets,  and  care  for  their  more  helpless  associates. 

"The  iml)ecile8  are  the  middle-grade  children.  They  do  but  very 
little  intellectually;  are  good  at  industrial  work  and  become  the  un- 
skilled laborers  in  institutions  or  in  the  world.  Their  judgments  are 
poor,  will  weak,  reasoning  unsound. 

"  The  idiots  are  the  lowest  type.  They  are  practically  helpless  and 
hopeless.  They  have  but  few  desires  and  those  only  of  the  simplest 
kind." 

So  constantly  are  the  feeble-minded  deaf  being  brought 
to  our  notice  by  their  appUcations  for  admission  and  by 
their  presence  in  our  institutions,  that  it  is  a  problem  which 
cannot  much  longer  be  ignored.  About  two  years  ago  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Deaf 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
f(»eble-minded  deaf  of  that  State,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
for  them  ecjual  benefits  and  privileges  accorded  the  hearing 
feeble-minded;  also  to  remove  an  added  hindrance  to  the 
advancement  of  the  already  heavily  handicapped  normal 
deaf  children,  due  to  having  the  feeble-minded  for  school 
associates.  We  find  that  this  helpless,  neglected,  and  least 
attractive  class  of  humanity  is  practically  without  any  care 
and  training  whatever,  except  in  isolated  cases.  The  situ- 
ation in  other  States  is  the  same,  we  believe,  as  prevails  in 
Pennsvlvania. 
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In  response  to  inquiries  of  heads  of  schools  for  liie  feeble- 
minded, we  ascertained  that  in  one  institution  there  were 
twenty  totally  deaf  feeble-minded,  and  a  much  larger 
number  very  hard  of  hearing.  For  want  of  funds  to  pro- 
vide special  arrangements  for  them  they  were  graded  with 
the  hearing  according  to  their  'degree  of  deficiency.  They 
had  no  instructor  who  understood  the  deaf  and  could  com- 
municate with  them.  Scattered  through  different  grades, 
they  seldom  had  opportunities  to  associate  even  with  one 
another.  Thus  were  precluded  the  most  essential  factors 
in  their  development,  encouragement,  happiness,  and 
cheerfulness.  Aside  from  work  in  manual  training  and  proper 
physical  care,  the  benefit  they  received  was  next  to  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  benefits  the  hearing  were  receiving.  This 
arrangement  was  admitted  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  but 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

The  superintendent  of  another  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded informed  us  that  about  five  years  ago  he  knew  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feeble-minded  deaf-mutes.  This 
institution  at  one  time  admitted  a  few  of  this  class,  but  of 
late  years  has  declined  altogether  to  receive  them,  because 
they  require  special  instruction  for  which  there  are  no  funds 
available.  The  situation  as  we  found  it  did  not  reveal  a 
single  instance  of  a  clear,  definite  method  of  training  the 
deaf  in  any  of  the  few  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  where 
they  are  received.  What  little  has  been  attempted  is 
merely  of  an  experimental  character. 

The  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  show  that  during  the  past  four  years  twenty- 
nine  feeble-minded  deaf  were  admitted.  Several  of  this 
number  were  still  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  on 
further  trial;  the  others  had  been  dismissed.  In  the  Fall 
of  1908  fifty-one  pupils  were  admitted.  Of  this  number 
six,  after  a  few  months'  attendance,  were  discharged  as 
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actually  feeble-minded,  and  one  or  two  will  not  be  allowed 
to  re-enter  the  coming  year  for  the  same  reason.  This  per- 
centage of  13.72  defective  entering  pupils  is  extraordinary. 
We  believe  six  or  eight  per  cent,  is  nearer  the  usual  number. 
Large  as  this  percentage  seems,  it  should,  moreover,  be 
remembered  that  all  the  feeble-minded  deaf  are  not  ac- 
comited  for  among  new  pupils  entering  a  school  for  the 
(leaf,  for  those  known  to  be  so  afflicted  when  application  is 
niade  for  admission  are  debarred  altogether,  and  yet  still 
others  never  apply  for  admission  at  all. 

One  thing  that  should  be  and  is  constantly  guarded 
against  is  receiving  into  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren who  are  apparently  mentally  deficient,  but  seem  so 
solely  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  deaf  and  untrained. 
There  are  also  familiar  instances  of  the  reverse  being  true — 
of  hearing  children  being  placed  in  schools  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  deaf. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  school  for  the  normal 

deaf  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  feeble-minded  deaf.     It 

is  also  impracticable  to  instruct  them  by  the  same  methods 

and  under  the  same  conditions  that  exist  for  the  hearing 

feeble-minded.     Teachers  do  not  understand  them;  and 

even  though  a  teacher  has  had  experience  with  both  the 

deaf  and  the  hearing,  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make 

a  success  of  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together  in  a  class  and 

hope  to  have  them  profit  by  the  same  instruction.     Of 

course,  where  a  child  is  sufficiently  near  normal  to  profit 

by  the  course  of  training  as  given,  and  his  deportment  is 

such  that  he  can  be  trained  without  detriment  to  the  other 

children,  he  should  be  permitted  to  remain  for  a  limited 

number  of  years,  or  until  he  has  received  all  the  training 

that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.     Such  has  been,  and  is,  the 

custom  of  most  schools  for  the  deaf.    But  instead  of  then 

transferring  him  to  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  because 
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there  is  none  for  him,  he  is  returned  to  his  parents  or  friends 
there  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  unless  they  are  in  circumstances  to  give  him  proper 
and  intelligent  care. 

Among  the  superintendents  of  schools  for  both  the  deaf 
and  the  feeble-mided,  and  also  among  prominent  educators 
whom  we  have  consulted,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  to  place  this  class  of  defec- 
tives in  a  separate  institution  for  their  special  care,  or,  if 
that  is  not  practicable,  in  separate  departments  in  a  school 
for  mental  defectives,  with  teachers  experienced  in  work 
with  both  the  deaf  and  the  feeble-minded.  Any  individual 
should  be  placed  where  his  predominating  defect  is  treated. 
This  being  the  case,  a  feeble-minded  deaf  child  should 
go  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  not  to  a  school 
for  the  deaf,  there  to  receive  whatever  training  is  most 
suitable  for  his  particular  condition.  Moreover,  the 
feeble-minded  deaf  should  be  separated  from  the  normal 
deaf  for  the  same  reason  that  the  feeble-minded  hearing 
are  separated  from  the  normal  hearing. 

We  must  remember  that  it  is  the  normal  child  who  suffers 
most  from  association  with  the  sub-normal  who  is  unable 
to  follow  the  class  work.  The  special  child  receives  more 
than  his  share  of  the  teacher's  and  supervisor's  time  and 
attention,  and  does  not  profit  by  it  sufficiently  to  justify 
the  loss  to  the  others.  This  condition  is  to  some  extent 
obviated  in  some  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  by  maintaining 
special  classes  for  backward  and  feeble-minded  children. 
But  the  great  injustice  to  the  normal  child,  it  seems  to  us, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  schools  for  the  deaf  where  the  feeble- 
minded are  retained,  they  are  unable  to  advance  farther 
than  the  lower  grades,  and  their  influence  upon  the  moral 
growth  of  younger  pupils  is  very  detrimental. 

Could  the  feeble-minded  deaf  child  have  proper  training 
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in  a  well  equipped  department,  or  even  in  a  class  with 
teachers  trained  to  undertake  his  instruction,  he  might 
have  the  best  that  is  in  him  developed,  be  given  employment 
and  entertainment  best  suited  for  him,  be  disciplined  to 
better  living,  have  an  environment  best  suited  to  his  needs, 
and  possibly  become  self-supporting. 

The  ahn  should  be  to  make  him  realize  as  far  as  possibU; 
his  responsibilities  to  liimself  and  others,  and  be  able  to 
fill  his  little  niche  in  the  institutional  world,  and  later,  if 
possible,  the  world  in  the  larger  sense.  Otherwise,  he  will 
be  a  menace  and  source  of  anTciety  and  distress  to  both 
his  family  and  the  community. 

General  development,  instead  of  education  in  the  usually 
accepted  sense  of  the  word,  should  be  the  object,  with 
physical  and  manual  training  as  important  factors. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  surely  time  something 
was  done  in  behalf  of  these  afflicted  children.  The  para- 
mount question  involved,  beyond  the  humanitarian  side, 
is  the  matter  of  expense.  Many  States  are  already  overbur- 
dened with  taxation.  It  may  be  impossible  at  present  for 
some  to  give  these  unfortunates  a  separate  school,  and  in 
others  there  may  not  be  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  justify 
the  expenditure,  but  a  separate  department  in  a  school  for 
the  feeble-minded  seems  entirely  feasible.  Should  some 
States  deem  even  this  a  burdensome  outlay,  why  not  urge 
special  classes  for  them? 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  whatever  but  that  it  is  far 
more  economical  in  the  end  to  place  these  children  in  the 
custody  of  institutions  than  to  permit  them  to  remain  at 
large.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  not  more  than  five  per 
cent,  of  them  ever  become  fitted  to  take  their  place  in  a 
community,  provide  for  themselves,  and  meet  their  obliga- 
tions as  citizens.  To  retain  permanent  custody  of  the  oth(T 
ninety-five  per  cent,  may  seem  an  extraordinary  burden  to 
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the  State,  and  the  question  may  be  asked,  Does  it  pay? 
It  certainly  does.  It  would  be  little  less  than  a  crime  to 
send  them  into  society  utterly  incapable  of  realizing  their 
responsibilities  or  even  providing  for  their  own  needs.  The 
injury  they  would  do,  the  cost  of  handling  cases  of  crime  in 
which  they  would  figure,  and  the  inevitable  increasing  of 
their  numbers  jwould  involve  in  the  end  greater  expense 
than  would  be  required  for  permanent  custodial  care. 

By  retaining  them  in  institutions  for  children  and  then 
transferring  them  to  homes  for  adults,  they  would  practi- 
cally support  themselves,  either  at  manual  labor  or  by 
caring  for  others  more  helpless. 

With  proper  training  and  under  direction  of  others  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  feeble-minded  may  be  made  self- 
supporting,  which  means  capable  of  doing  at  least  one  third 
of  the  work  of  an  ordinary  person.  On  these  groimds  the 
plea  is  made  that  there  should  be  homes  for  adults  or  those 
beyond  school  age. 

With  a  small  beginning  greater  recognition  of  the  need 
of  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  deaf  will,  we  are  certain, 
eventually  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  separate  department 
or.  a  separate  school.  We  should  not  forget  our  owti  small 
beginnings  in  establishing  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  taking 
courage  from  the  past  successes  trust  that  we  shall  come 
10  the  point  of  providing  for  and  training  the  feeble-minded 
deaf  in  a  practical  way  and  at  reasonable  cost. 

J.  A.  McILVAINE,  Jr.. 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SENSES  OF  THE  BLIND-DEAF  * 

A  VERY^interesting  paper  on  the  above  subject  appears 
in  a  magazine  here,  apparently  a  translation  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  M.  Kunz  of  lUzach-Muhlhausen,  originally  published 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Kunz  shows  clearly,  by  his  careful  reports  and 
analyses  of  certain  carefull)^  conducted  experiments  on 
the  blind  and  the  sighted,  that  the  old  fallacy,  that  the 
deprivation  of  one  sense  is  measurably  balanced  by  in- 
creased development  of  the  remaining  senses,  is  a  thorough 
fallacy.  I  have  long  held  this  view  myself,  my  experience 
of  fifty  years  as  a  manufacturer  having  shown  me  that 
machinists  make  their  accurate  "fits,"  not  by  sight,  but 
by  touch;  that  the  micrometers,  measuring  much  less 
than  one  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  depend  on  the 
sense  of  touch  of  the  user,  sight  only  reading  what  touch 
has  measured;  or  as  many  of  us  know  when  wc  take  hold 
of  two  thicknesses  of  thin  paper,  when  wc  wanted  to  hold 
only  one.  Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied 
inrlefinitely. 

I  must  take  an  exception  to  Mr.  Kunz's  treatment  of 
the  myth  that  the  blind  can  distinguish  colors  by  touch. 
That  fallacy  is  so  evidently  an  impossibiUty  that  it  hardly 
needs  refutation;  colors  are  cognizable  only  by  the  sight. 
It  15  a  fact  that  the  blind  do  distinguish  between  yams  of 
different  colors,  but  only  by  the  different  dyes  differently 
affecting  the  textures  of  the  yarns.  A  blind  lady  put  the 
matter  very  clearly  by  saying,  "I  can  distinguish  sonic 
colors  in  yarns,  but  cannot  do  so  in  beads." 

♦From  Eoa  for  July,  1909. 
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Mr.  Kuiix  dearlv  8Lifm>  The-  fjJiji^'v  bu;  "w-.n^j  hiave  cksie 
wdJ  V-»  kLow  that  'iiffereD^-^-  iij  i^'Xiur^  >  'ihf-  iijiicfi'iicin  bv 
wLii'L  tlie  df-af-Uiiid  arf-  g-uided, 

lilt  blind  do  oij^  ihiiig  naTurally  aiid  TiiiLou:  any 
t-ejieJiinj;:.  ev«:*u  \^ry  young  girl-  'i^iiiiii  it  undtr  circum- 
iiitaiK:!^  tiiat  prwlude  the  jxiSfabiliTy  of  their  iiii\-in£  b«m 
tiiuglit  it,  m.,  tlireadixig  their  nee«ile*  by  the  lips.  A 
blind-^i^raf  uiitaugLt  youiiir  girl,  -witlj  no  language,  was 
found  U)  \Mt  <ioing  it.  Tlie  prow^sr^  i:?  ver}'  siniple;  the 
thniiul  ii*  ruoii<tened  in  the  mouth,  laid  along  the  needle 
from  X\)tt  [x;int  of  the  i»ame.  the  end  of  the  thread  not 
rea<;bing  the  eye  of  the  needle:  then  laid  on  the  lips  and 
ilrawn  out  of  the  mouth  'with  ver\'  fine  thread,  usoiallv 
laid  on  tlie  tongue,).  TTie  rougli  .surface  of  the  thread 
IK  more  nftard**^i  by  tlie  friction  of  the  lijj?  than  the  mo\ing 
iiititi\\i%  henee  it  i^  forci-cl  toward  the  eye:  when  it  get^ 
there,  it  in  bUxrkHl  hy  the  lip.s  beyond,  and  turns  up 
througli  the  eye.  But  the  puzzle  i<:  How  does  tliis 
HUggeKt  itwJf  U)  the  mind  of  a  girl  of  seven  years? 

J^ut  Mr.  Kunz^K  exj^'riments  im  the  .s<*ns^*  of  smell  werL» 
fatally  def<?etive  -at  leaj<t  would  have  Vx-en  s<^>  had  some 
blindwleaf  fx*rMrinH  lx?<'n  trie<l.  Mr.  Kunz  (or  whoever 
the  ex[K*rimenter  was  that  carri(»fl  them  out)  only  tested 
iluf  diKtaneen  at  which  the*  blind  and  the  seeing  recognized 
<KlorH;  any  one  of  long  ex|Hfrience  with  hounds  and  other 
dogH  could  hav(;  told  him  that  the  finest  tracking  blood- 
hound cannot  Hinell  meat  any  further  than  any  non- 
tracking  dog.  Yet  it  certainly  is  the  fact  that  homids, 
lumting  <logH,  and  many  blind-deaf  can  distinguish  odors 
completely  im|>erce[)til)le  to  other  dogs,  or  to  the  vast 
majority  of  seeing-hearing  [XTsons.  I  siiw  a  foxhound 
pick  up  the  trail  of  a  fox  vvh(»n  reeking  with  the  odor  of 
the  nkunk  hIic  had  just  killed,  the  most  overpowering 
aiumal  odor  known.    Setters  and  pointers  will  ''point" 
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game  as  readily  when  close  to  the  leeward  of  the  rotting 
carcass  of  a  cow  as  they  will  elsewhere. 
Many  of  the  blind-deaf  know  when  a  friend  comes  near 
I  them,  even  if  they  have  not  met  that  friend  for  years. 
An  experiment  I  tried  on  Leslie  Oren  (one  of  many  others), 
a  blind-deaf  boy  of  15  or  18  years  of  age,  at  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  School,  seems  to  me  to  be  as  complete  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  power  of  smelling  in  his  class  as  can  readily 
bo  thought  of.  I  took  the  blank  half  of  a  letter  I  received, 
got  an  enveloixi  of  a  kind  never  used  by  me,  took  off  coat 
and  ^'est,  washed  hands  and  face  with  perfumed  soap, 
enclosed  the  paper  in  the  envelope  and  mailed  it  to  Mrs. 
Cureton  (Leslie's  teacher),  asking  her  to  send  it  to  her 
husband  to  use  in  writing  to  her,  and  when  received  by 
herto  tr>'  if  LesKe  knew  who  it  was  from. 

As  it  happe^ned  Mr.  Cureton  was  in  Columbus  when  the 
test  letter  arrived.  So  he  kept  it  in  his  pocket  for  an  hour 
or  two,  gave  it  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  school,  who 
gave  it  to  Leslie,  who  smelt  it  and  instantly  signed  "  Mr. 
Wade  has  been  writing  to  Mr.  Cureton!''  Note  that 
licslie  not  only  recognized  the  personal  odors  of  myself 
and  Mr.  Cureton,  with  an  unknown  numberof  other  persons' 
odors  on  the  envelope,  but  he  perceived  that  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cureton,  not  the  reverse  order! 

Then,  again,  some  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind-deaf  can  read 

manual  spelling  in  their  hands,   on   their  hands,   arms, 

f    cheeks,  backs,  anywhcTc*,  and  some  have  read  it  on  thrir 

knee  or  heel!     \Mien  read  in  the  hand,  we  think   (but 

really  only  guess)  that  they  jx^rceive  the  ix)siti()ns  of  the 

fingers,  but  that  is  impossible  when  it  is  read  on  the  heel, 

joiee,  back,  ete.     But  still  more  remarkable  is  it  that  some 

can  read  manual  spelling  by  clasping  their  hands  around 

the  speller's  wrist  (the  sighted-deaf  with  shut  eyes). 

Now  all   these  facts  suggest  two  considerations.     Tho 
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blind;  and  the  seeing  deaf  have  not  developed  greater 
senses  of  touch  or  smell  than  others;  but  is  it  not  probable 
that  they  have  developed  a  greater  concentration  of  mind 
on  these  senses  than  the  secing-hearing  have,  and  thereby 
recognize   odors   and   motions   imperceptible   to   others? 

To  come  back  to  the  smell  matter — "Scent  Problems" 
are  the  most  inscrutable  known,  if  we  view  them  as  the 
action  of  ponderable  matter.  How  can  we  explain  a 
strong  odor  being  obliterated  by  a  much  weaker  one, 
in  any  conception  of  ponderable  matter?  Or  that  very 
faint  odors  are  readily  cognizable  in  the  presence  of  over- 
poweringly  strong  ones?  Or  that  the  scent  of  a  particular 
man  being  given  to  a  bloodhound,  then  the  man  mounting 
a  bicycle,  and  when  the  hound  is  led  to  the  path  of  the 
bicycle,  fifty  yards  from  where  the  man  mounted,  he  in- 
stantly takes,  and  follows,  the  trail?  Or  that  a  dog 
coming  on  the  track  of  a  vehicle  its  master  is  seated  in, 
follows  the  trail  by  smell?  Or  that  Leslie  Oren  knew 
that  "Mr.  Wade  has  been  writing  to  Mr.  Cureton?''  Or 
that  a  trail — say  of  a  deer — on  soft  ground,  then  instantly 
cognizable  by  hounds,  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  same 
when  the  ground  freezes,  but  regains  full  force  when  the 
ground  thaws?  Or  the  singular  fact  stated  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller  in  "The  World  I  Live  In,''  that  verj'  young  babies 
have  no  distinctive  odor  by  which  they  can  be  recognized? 
We  know  that  babies  ch  "smell"  difforentlv  to  us.  and 
they  must  do  so  to  Miss  Keller;  but  the  distinct  personal 
odor  by  which  bloodhounds  trail,  and  the  blind-deaf 
recognize  friends,  is  absent;  and  the  difTerence  between 
this  {personal  odor,  and  what  ice  mean  by  "sineir'  must 
be  one  of  kindy  not  merely  of  degn^e. 

Now  if  the  theory-  of  wave-motion  be  accepted  as  the 
cause  of  smell,  the  foregoing  facts  seem  readily  explainable. 
The  waves  of  the  faint  odor  mav  exactlv  counteract  those 
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of  the  strong  one,  hence  no  wave  motion;  they  may  differ 
enough  to  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  stronger,  hence 
we  have  motions;  both  of  these  facts  are  well  known  in 
sound-waves. 

The  freezing  of  the  ground  locks  up  the  scent  motions 
of  the  deer;  hence  there  are  no  scent  waves.  The  man's 
scent  waves  travelled  over  the  whole  of  the  bicycle;  hence 
the  ground  received  them  from  the  bicycle.  The  same 
with  the  owner  of  the  dog  when  he  was  in  the  vehicle. 
Or  that  my  scent-waves  differ  enough  from  Mr.  Cureton's 
for  Leslie  to  distinguish  them  (although  I  confess  that  I  am 
utterly  "out  of  reason"  to  explain  how  Leslie  knew  that 
my  scent  on  the  envelope  was  older  than  Mr.  Cureton's). 
Or  that  young  babies  have  not  yet  developed  what  for 
convenience  I  call  scent  motions  although  they  have  the 
waves  of  "  smells. ^^ 

I  would  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the  native  Austra- 
lians smell  at  the  trails  they  are  so  remarkably  skillful 
in  following.  And  do  idiots  or  the  feeble-minded  show 
anv  superioritv  in  the  sense  of  smell? 

It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Kunz's  statement  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  sense  impairs  all  must  be  taken  as  far  from 
proved. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is:  When  you  attempt  to 
consider  scent  problems,  banish  every  preconception  of 
sm£lLs  from  your  mind;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be  befogged 
the  first  step  you  take. 

WILLIAM  WADE, 
^        Oakmont,  Pennsylvania. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

NITCHIE,  EDWARD  B.  Lessons  in  Lip-Reading  for  Self-Instructioii. 
Revised  Edition.  New  Yorlc :  Surdus  Publishing  Co.  1909.  8vo» 
pp.  133. 

Many  teachers  are  already  familiar  with  Mr.  Nitchie's 
book  on  lip-reading  published  five  years  ago.  He  now  sends 
out  a  revised  edition  of  this  book,  enlarged  and  improved  in 
several  ways.  As  the  author  says,  **it  has  been  practically 
re-written  from  cover  to  cover.'^  A  "Teachers'  Handbook" 
accompanies  this  edition.  In  this  handbook  the  directions 
and  explanations  are  made  so  clear  that  even  the  inex- 
perienced assistant  can  be  of  service.  If  one  cannot  have 
the  experienced  teacher  this  is  the  next  best  thing. 

The  book  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  the  student 
who  becomes  familiar  with  its  contents  as  seen  on  the  lips 
can  call  himself  a  very  good  lip-reader.  The  drill  work  is 
thorough.  There  is  a  long  list  of  colloquial  sentences  and 
many  stock  forms  and  phrases.  Stories  are  introduced 
from  the  first  which  keep  up  the  interest  and  lighten  the 
drudgery  of  beginning  work. 

The  teacher  of  lip-reading  to  the  deaf  as  well  as  the  teacher 
of  lip-reading  to  the  hard  of  hearing  will  find  this  book 
a  help. 

Even  if  he  has  his  own  plan  of  work  this  is  a  good  book 
to  "fall  back  on."  Sometimes  even  the  ready  tongue  of 
the  teacher  of  lip-reading  falters  for  want  of  a  subject  of 
conversation.  One  glance  into  the  pages  of  this  book  will 
give  him  material  for  an  hour's  work. 

Mr.  Nitchie's  ability  to  read  the  lips,  for  he  is  hard  of 

hearing,  should  encourage  all  those  who  are  in  need  of  taking 

up  the  .study  of  lip-reading. 

KATE  H.  FISH, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School, 

Scranton,  Pa. 
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BOYER,  AUQUSTE.  Le  Fran^ais  par  I'lmage,  600  gravures,  pour  le 
tout  premier  enselgnement  du  langage  oral  et  dcrit  [French 
through  Pictures,  600  engravings,  for  the  very  first  instruction 
in  oral  and  written  language].  Third  edition.  Paris:  Ch.  Dela- 
grave.     1909. 

The  first  edition  of  this  excellent  work  was  noticed  in 
the  Annals  1,  327,  and  the  second  edition  1,  429.  The 
present  edition  makes  the  number  of  copies  printed  in  French 
six  thousand.  The  book  has  also  been  adapted  for  teach- 
ing Portuguese  by  Mr.  Trindade,  Director  of  the  Institution 
at  Porto,  under  the  title  "0  Poriugxiez  pela  Imagen'^  and 
for  Spanish  by  Mr.  Garcia,  Director  of  the  Mexico  Institu- 
tion, under  the  title  ^^El  Espanol  por  Medio  de  Imagines.^* 

An  additional  volume  by  the  same  author,  for  the  second 
stage  of  instruction  in  French,  and  a  book  of  "  Lecons  sur 
les  cannaissances  usuelles/'  by  Messrs.  Boyer  and  Pautr^, 
are  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  same  publisher. 


COLOMBO,  FAUSTO.  Appunti  di  Insegnamsnto  Pratico  ai  Sordomuti, 
I.  Deir  Accento  Tonico  [Notes  upon  tlie  Practical  Instruction  of 
Deaf-mutes.  I.  On  Syllabic  Stress].  Varese:  Eredi  Macchi.  1909. 
8vo,  pp.  77. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  an  instructor  in  the  Royal 
National  Institution  at  Milan,  Italy.  The  present  volume 
is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  relating  to  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf.  The  subjects  of  which  it  chiefly  treats,  rhythm 
and  syllabic  stress,  are  so  different  in  Italian  speech  from 
English  that  the  author's  practical  suggestions  apply  only 
in  a  general  way  to  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  in  America. 
He  does  not  approve  of  preparatory  exercises  of  the  tongue 
and  lips  without  sound,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  elavS- 
ticity  of  these  organs,  regarding  such  exercises  as  useless 
and  even  dangerous;  but  he  attaches  great  importance  to 
preparatory  exercises  in  breathing,  and  to  the  use  of 
graphical  signs  in  teaching  rhythmic  values,  accent,  etc 
for  instance: 
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the  po  ti  to 


In  teaching  lip-reading  he  would  pay  special  attention 
to  those  inner  movements  of  the  vocal  organs  which  are 
least  visible  and,  therefore,  most  difficult  to  distinguish. 
The  teacher's  speech  should  always  be  clear  and  distinct, 
but  natural  and  free  from  exaggeration.  The  teacher 
should  understand  and  obey  the  laws  that  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  time  in  the  psychical  functions  of  perception  and 
reaction. 

The  author  does  not  approve  of  attempting  to  give  the 
deaf  a  large  vocabulary,  especially  in  the  early  years  of 
instruction;  he  would  rather  they  should  have  a  compara- 
tively limited  range  of  expression  and  comprehension,  but 
this  he  would  make  as  perfect  and  unerrhig  as  possible. 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  Italy 
he  takes  rather  a  pessimistic  view.  ''  Deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion," he  says,  "is  still  in  its  infancy;  it  wanders  in  a  vicious 
circle;  it  is  fettered  bv  conventionalitv.  Our  schools  at- 
tempt  to  give  the  pupils  speech  at  any  cost  without  legard  to 
the  rational,  gradual  develo])niont  of  the  mind.  Their  sole 
result  is  to  produce  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  speaking 
machine  whose  knowledge  is  not  well  assimilated,  whose 
language  is  almost  unintelligible,  and  who  can  scarcely  com- 
municate with  any  one  except  his  own  teacher.'' 

The  only  hope  of  rcniody  for  this  state  of  alTairs  ho  (hids 
in  the  training  of  a  mon?  ronipetont  body  of  teaciiers;  and 
that  this  may  be  brought  about  he  demands  "reform  in 
the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  normal  scliool;  reform 
and  amplification  of  the  course  of  study  jnirsued  by  normal 
students;  increase  in  their  hours  of  instruction;  daily  train- 
ing for  them  that  shall  be  real,  practical,  and  serious,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  professor  of  pedagogy,  with  the  aid  of 
experienced  teachers  in  the  several  classes  and  the  various 
grades." 
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FERRERI,  QIULIO.  Documenti  per  la  storia  dell*  educazione  del 
sordomi^i  [Documents  relating  to  the  history  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation].    Milano:  1909.    8vo,  pp.  86. 

Mr.  Ferreri,  Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Milan, 
is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  collecting  and  editing  various 
publications,  some  of  them  rare,  relating  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  The  three  volumes  previously  published  con- 
tain (1)  several  letters  by  Dr.  John  Wallis,  professor  at 
Oxford  in  the  seventeenth  century,  translated  from  the 
English;  (2)  two  articles  by  Dr.  Ernst  Adolf  Eschke,  first 
director  of  the  Berlin  Institution,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man; and  (3)  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Gude,  formerly 
director  of  the  Stade  Institution,  on  the  physiological 
and  psychological  laws  governing  the  origin  of  the  motions 
and  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  translated  from  the  German. 

The  principal  document  in  this,  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
series,  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Jesuit  Abate  Giovanni 
Andres  in  1793  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing deaf-mutes  to  speak  (DelV  origine  e  delle  vicende  deW 
arte  d^insegnare  a  parlare  at  sordomiUi). 

Andres  was  born  in  Spain  in  1740,  was  banished  from 
that  countrv  with  other  members  of  his  Order,  and  after- 
wards  lived  in  Italy  and  wrote  in  Italian,  his  principal 
work  being  a  treatise  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  present 
state  of  all  literature.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1817. 

In  this  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  the  wife  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  his  strong  patriotism  leads  him  to  exalt  Pedro 
Ponce  above  all  other  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  to  protest 
against  the  praises  bestowed  by  his  contemporaries  upon 
De  I'Ep^e. 

Mr.  Ferreri  enhances  the  value  of  the  work  by  giving 
full  citations  of  Andres's  references  to  other  authors  from 
Aristotle  to  Buffon  and  adding  instructive  annotations  of 
his  own. 
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WILLOUQHBY,  J.  EVELYN.  Written  Exercises  on  Direct  and  Indirect 
Quotations.  Pubiished  by  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Hartford,  Conn.     1909.     12  mo,  pp.  166. 

In  these  exercises,  prepared  by  an  instructor  in  the 
Clarke  School,  tlie  American  School  at  Hartford  adds 
another  excellent  text-book  to  the  list  of  its  publications. 

Miss  Willoughby  acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  Mrs. 
Anna  C.  Kurd's  justly  esteemed  article  on  "Asked,  Said, 
Told"  (Annals,  xxxvii,  94-103),  as  the  basis  of  her  work, 
but  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  plan  is  carried  out  and  the 
great  variety  of  language  forms  introduced  give  the  book 
a  value  of  its  own. 

Attractive  pictures  provide  material  for  conversation, 
while  numerous  sentences  referring  to  the  pictures  afford 
abundant  practice  in  the  constructions,  so  difficult  for  the 
deaf  and  for  foreigners,  used  in  changing  the  forms  of  the 
English  language  from  direct  to  indirect  discourse  and  vice 
versa.  This  important  field  of  language  work  is  fully 
covered  by  these  exercises,  which  judicious  teachers  will 
not  only  use  with  gratitude,  but  will  take  as  models  for 
original  work  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  capacities 
of  their  respective  classes. 


Other  Publications  received  are:  Report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Oral  Instruction  (London,  1909);  Xinety-ninth 
Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution;  Eighty-eighth  Report 
of  the  Glasgow  Institution ;  Report  of  the  Vanersborg  School 
for  1908-9;  Report  of  the  Waratah,  N.  S.  W.,  Institution 
for  1907-8;  Report  of  the  Twenty-second  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  at  Lancaster,  1908;  Seventh  Report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Homo  at  Doylestown;  Coviptc  Rendu 
des  VStes  (on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Paris  of  a  company  of 
deaf  people  from  (Ireat  Britain  last  July),  by  IIknri  Gail- 
lard,  Tours,  1909. 


SCHOOL  ITKMS. 

Illinois  School.— yiiss  Kdna  Shirley,  who  has  taught  in  the 
Mackav.  Florida,  and  Central  New  York  Institutions,  and 

Miss  Ella  Cannon,  of  Jacksonville,  are  appointed  teachers. 
Miss  Elva  M.  Charles,  who  taught  last  year  in  the  Colorado 
School,  returns  after  a  year's  absence. 

Kansas  School. — Miss  Gertrude  Putnam  has  resigned  to 
pursue  the  study  of  art,  and  Miss  Frances  Wheeler,  kinder- 
garten teacher,  has  resigned,  the  kindergarten  department 
being  discontinued.  Miss  Clare  Montgomery,  a  teacher  in 
the  Olathe  public  schools,  is  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Maine  School. — William  H.  Brownson,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  died  September  6,  1909.  He  had  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  the  welfare  of  the  School  and  one  of 
its  buildings  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Miss  Grace  Gorsline,  from  the  Normal  School  at  Oswego, 
New  York,  is  appointed  teacher  of  sloj'd  and  drawing,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  from  the  Normal  School  at  Gorham, 
Maine,  teacher  of  cabinet  work,  wood  carving,  and  modeling. 

Manitoba  Institution. — Duncan  Windell  McDermid,  Prin- 
cipal of  this  Institution  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  died 
September  12,  1909,  aged  fifty-one,  of  heart  failure. 

Mr.  McDermid  was  of  Scottish  ancestry.  He  was  born 
in  Martintown,  Ontario,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  Province.  In  1870  he  entered  the  Ontario 
Institution  at  Belleville  as  clerk  and  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed a  teacher.  He  taught  there  for  five  years  and  in  the 
Iowa  School  for  eight  years.  Under  his  direction  the  Mani- 
toba Institution  increased  greatly  in  numbers  and  main- 
tained a  high  standard. 

He  was  prominent  [in  civic  and  charitable  work  in  Winnipeg, 
being  president  of  the  Associated  Charities,  director  of  the 
General  Hospital,  and  president  of  the  Manitoba  Club.     He 
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had  formerly  been  president  of  the  Golf  Club  and  the  Country 
Club.  His  genial  disposition,  winsome  personality,  admin- 
istrative ability,  and  high  character  made  him  a  leader  in 
these  and  other  activities,  but  no  outside  interests  were 
allowed  to  interfere  with  his  work  for  the  deaf.  He  was  a 
good  teacher  and  excellent  superintendent.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals. 

Howard  J.  McDermid,  M.  D.,  son  of  the  late  Principal, 
has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

Michigan  School, — Miss  Florence  Thayer,  an  oral  teacher, 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Bristol,  teacher  of  printing,  have  resigned. 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Buchanan,  from  the  Minnesota  School,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Mary  Leveck,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College, 
are  appointed  teachers.  Mr.  James  M.  Stewart  takes  Mr. 
Bristol's  place  in  conducting  the  Mirror, 

Oklahoma  School. — The  publication  of  a  paper  appearing 
weekly  during  the  school  year  has  been  begun.  It  is  called 
the  Deuf  Oklahoman.     The  price  is  50  cents  a  year. 

Oregon  School. — Mr.  George  W.  Halse,  who  has  been  a 
teacher  in  this  School  for  nine  years  and  formerly  taught 
in  the  Ohio  School  for  twenty-six  years,  has  retired  from 
the  work.  Miss  Mary  MacNamar  has  resigned  to  be  married, 
Miss  Lillian  Rhoads  to  teach  in  the  Ohio  School,  and  Miss 
Imogen  Lindsley  on  account  of  poor  health.  Miss  Hermine 
M.  Haupt,  from  the  Maryland  School;  Mrs.  Lillian  Paddle- 
ford,  from  the  Kentucky  School;  Miss  Etta  Rector,  from  the 
Arkansas  Institute;  Miss  Lois  Montgomery,  trained  in  the 
Nebraska  School;  Miss  Harriet  D.  Williams,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  and  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
for  four  years;  and  Mr.  Frank  C.  Horton,  a  graduate  of 
Gallaudet  College,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 

Rhode  Island  Institute. — Miss  Marion  C.  Hill  has  resigned 
to  be  married;  Miss  Ellen  Woodcock  to  take  a  much  needed 
rest;  Miss  Sybil  Richards  to  teach  in  the  Central  New 
York  Institution;  and  Miss  Urania  H.  Sturdevant  to  teach 
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in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.    Miss  Lina  Hendershot 
has  been  added  to  the  teaching  force. 

Washington  State  School, — Miss  Blanche  Van  Deveer, 
trained  in  the  Indiana  School;  Miss  Ethel  Owens,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  Miss  Amanda  Davis,  from  the  Arkansas  Institute, 
have  been  appointed  teachers. 

West  Virginia  School, — Mr.  James  T.  Rucker,  who  has  been 
Principal  for  twelve  years,  has  resigned  the  position,  but  will 
remain  in  charge  until  his  successor  is  appointed. 

Mr.  John  A.  Boland,  a  teacher  for  the  past  eighteen  years, 
has  resigned  on  account  of  poor  health. 

Wisconsin  School, — Mrs.  Alice  S.  Fischer  has  resigned  and 
Miss  Viola  Harwood,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Whitewater  and  a  teacher  of  two  years'  experience,  has  been 
appointed  a  cadet. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Walker,  Superintendent,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Delavan  Lake  Assembly. 

The  old  manual  training  school  has  been  remodelled, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  girl's  new  dormitory,  and  many  other 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  summer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

lUfRKAii  c»F  Information. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
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accurate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 
All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PERCIVAL  HALL,  Secretary, 
Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D,  C. 
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DR.  WARRING  WILKINSON.    AN  APPRIOCIATION. 

• 

Tdcb  and  chance  are  bringing  many  changes  to  our 

profenion,  but  none  of  them  ia  more  to  b(»  regretted  than 

the  letirenient  of  Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson  from  the  prin- 

cipolflhip  of  the  CaUfomia  School.    True,  he  has  reached 

the  Hmit  of  active  years,  and  has  earned  his  rest :  but  we 

Who  were  of  his  day  feel  it  non(^  the  less. 

The  many  tributes  of  esteem  and  expressions  of  regr(»t 
from  his  associat-es  must  be  very  gratifying  to 
i,  tmt  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  from  the  point  of  view 

an  dd  pupil. 

The  writer's  association  with  him  goes  back  to  the  tend(»r 
yeara  of  girlhood,  and  we  all  know  how  vivid  and  lasting  are 
tihe  impresrions  made  on  youth  by  a  strong,  live  teacher. 
"We  will  venture  to  give  a  few  of  these  impressions  of 
Dr.  ^(^Idnson  as  a  class-room  teacher.  Even  in  those 
eariy  years  we  felt  his  earnestness  and  the  vim  he  put  into 
his  work.    That  he  loved  it  we  were  pretty  sure. 

Eeriiaps  it  will  interest  some  to  know  how  he  came 
to  take  it  up.  Mr.  David  K.  Bartlett,  formerly  an  in- 
structor in  the  Hartford  School  and  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  afterwards  at  the  head  of  a  private  school  for  the 
deaf  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  wa,s  a  cousin  of  Dr. 
Wilkinson's,  and  on  visits  whieh  Dr.  Wilkinson  made  at 
these  schools  during  his  student  days  he  gradually  came 

to  feel  that  this  was  to  be  his  own  life  work. 

1 


2  Dr,  Warring  Wilkinwn. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  did  not  take  his  class  as  a  unit,  but  studied 
the  needs  of  each  individual.  The  lessons  were  never 
mere  dry  bones,  but  w(Te  made  very  interesting  by  illustra- 
tions interspersed.  The  stories  he  told  were  always 
instructive.  Do  we  not  remember  the  myths,  legends, 
fables,  stories  of  the  age  of  chivalry — all  giv(»n  in  his  own 
vivid,  graphic  manner?  Noticing  our  eager  interest  in 
them,  he  often  generously  lent  us  books  bearing  on  these 
subjects,  from  his  own  well-chosen  library.  In  those 
days  the  writer  devoured  (everything  in  print  that  came 
in  her  way,  and  more  than  once  he  took  away  trash  and 
substituted  something  worth  while.  I  feel  that  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  thus  helping  me  to  form  a  taste 
for  good,  w^holesome  reading.  Indolent  pupils  had  scant 
patience  from  him  and  he  often  Uvsed  a  touch  of  satire  to 
waken  them  to  a  sense  of  duty. 

His  Sunday  lectures  were  a  treat,  and  were  always 
attentively  followed  by  the  older  pupils  w^ho  could  under- 
stand his  literary  allusions  and  illustrations,  and  also  by 
the  younger  ones  who  were  taken  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  deliverj\  The  last  address  given  by  him  before  sailing 
for  his  new  California  home*  was  so  touching  that  there 
was  hardly  a  dry  eye*  among  those  who  followed  it.  We 
saw  into  th(^  warm,  friendly  hear!  of  the  man  who  felt  th(* 
parting  so  deeply. 

With  his  stnjng  personaHty  and  force  of  charaeter,  we 
knew  that  he  could  not  but  succeed  in  his  new  field. 
Our  confidence  w^as  fully  justified.  And  yet,  w*hile  for- 
tunate in  many  ways,  he  could  not  entirely  escape  life's 
common  lot — trouble,  loss,  the  attacks  of  malice  and  envy — 
but  from  all  he  issucvl  triumphant. 

It  is  not  for  us,  but  for  his  associates,  to  tell  of  his  work 
in  California,  and  of  th(^  high  j)lane  to  which  he  raised  the 
school. 

Years  went  by,  the  teacher  passed  into  the  friend,  and 
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his  several  visits  to  the  East  afforded  a  pleasant  renewal  of 
the  friendship.  Occasional  letters  have  kept  it  alive  and 
have  been  a  joy  to  us,  for  whether  success  or  sorrow  and 
loss  have  been  the  themes,  they  were  sure  to  contain  uplift- 
ing and  comforting  thoughts.  To  one  letter,  conveying  our 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  Convention  held  at 
Berkeley  in  1886,  he  wrote  in  reply  that  he  had  reached  his 
Pisgah,  from  which  he  could  look  down  upon  the  Promised 
Land — ^his  wanderings  being  about  at  their  end.  Many  . 
years  of  leadership  and  toil  remained  for  him,  however,  as 
it  proved. 

A  man  of  culture,  giving  and  taking  great  enjoyment  in 
intercourse  with  the  cleverest  men  as  well  as  with  the  best  i. . 
books,  he  has  been  unusuaUy  happy  in  having  his  home  in 
a  university  town.  r  • 

When  in  New  York,  he  enjoyed  intimate  association  and 
friendship  with  the  leading  artists  and  men  of  letters  of  the 
day,  some  of  whom  occasionally  visited  the  school,  much 
to  our  delight,  and  to  the  increase  of  our  interest  in  the 
things  of  the  mind. 

Surrounded  now  in  his  retirement,  as  he  has  always 
been  in  his  more  active  years,  by  his  books  and  by, other 
congenial  friends,  may  his  remaining  years  be  happy  and 
peaceful.  And  when  he  gazes  out  at  the  sunsets  beyond 
the  Golden  Gate,  typical  as  they  are  of  his  present  days, 
may  he  in  imagination  see  the  land  whither  he  is  going, 

"  In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure: 
No  foes  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal;  „ 

The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure/' 

ISABEL  v.  JENKINS, 
Instructor  in  the  Alabama  School, 

TaUadega,  Alabama. 


AN  INVESTIGATION  CONCERNING  THE  VALUE  OF 

THE  ORAL  METHOD  * 

We  announced  in  the  preface  to  volume  xiv  of  our 
Ainnee  our  intention  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  results 
of  teaching  the  deaf  by  the  oral  method.  It  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest,  putting  away  all  spirit  of  assumption 
or  disparagement,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
this  method;  for  this  interest  exists  both  for  psychology' 
and  for  the  organization  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  to 
the  deaf. 

In  the  first  place,  when  one  is  a  bit  of  a  psychologist,  one 
feels  curious  to  know  how  an  art  so  delicate  as  that  of 
speech  can  be  taught  to  unfortunate  beings  who  are  totally 
deaf.  Is  it  possible  that  speech,  with  its  delicate  shades 
of  intonation  which  we  acquire  through  the  ear,  can  be 
learned  by  individuals  who  havi^  never  heard?  Is  it  pos- 
sible? Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  no  one  has  the 
right  to  declare!  anything  impossible;  but  this  is  one  of 
those  things  which  require  a  very  strong  proof  to  be 
accepted. 

Besid(»s  this  psychological  inter(\st,  which,  it  may  he 
said,  is  a  wholly  disint(Ti»st(Hl  inter(\st,  there  is  another 
reason  which  impels  us  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  ques- 
tion. This  second  reason  is  of  a  diflferent  kind;  it  is 
essentially  practical.  The  oral  mc^thod  has  be(»n  followed 
for  about  thirty  y(»ars  in  schools  for  the  d(»af  in  France. 

This  special  nu^thod  of  t(»aching  has  acc|uin»d  great 
importance  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  deaf.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  hours  of  school  are  devoted  to  it;  it  continues 
for  many  years;  it  requires  individual   instruction,   and 


^Translated,  by  pKjnnission,  from  rAnnrt-    psychologu^ue  for  1909, 
vol.  XV,  pp.  373-396. 
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coflsequentiy  an  expensive  corps  of  instructors.  What  in 
fact  are  the  services  which  this  method  renders  to  the  deaf 
when  they  have  gone  out  from  school  and  are  trying  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world?  This  is  the  question  which 
we  wished  to  answer. 

I. 

Choice  of  the  Subjects  of  Inquiry.    Number  of  Those 
Whom  it  Has  Been  Possible  to  Find  in  Paris. 

At  our  request  the  Government  caused  the  National 
Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  rue  Saint-Jacques  to 
draw  up  a  complete  list  of  the  deaf  who  went  out  from 
this  school  from  1892  to  1902.    This  list  contains  (1)  the 
full  name  of  every  pupil;  (2)  the  date  of  birth;  (3)  the 
date  of  admission  to  school  and  departure  therefrom;  (4) 
the  most  recent  address.    Then  with  respect  to  each  of 
them  the  following  questions  were  answered :  (5)  are  they 
of  nonnal  intelligence  or  mentally  defective?  (6)  at  what 
age  did  they  become  deaf?  (7)  is  their  deafness  total  or 
partial?  (8)  have  they  profited  by  the  oral  method  in  an 
average  degree?  The  first   four  inquiries  were   to  enable 
us  to  identify  the  pupils  and  find  them;  questions  five,  six, 
seven,  and  eight  were  to  enable  us  to  avoid  errors  arising 
from  exceptional  cases.     It  is  known,  indeed,  that  a  pupil 
who  has  a  little  hearing,  or  who  has  become  deaf  after 
having  spoken  for  several  years,  profits  much  more  l)y 
the  oral  method  than  those  who  are  totally  and  congen- 
itally  deaf.     Usually  when  a  teacher  who  is  not  over- 
scrupulous wishes  to  convince  an  outsider  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  oral  method,  he  exhibits  to  him  a  somewhat 
exceptional  case;  for  instance,  a  semi-deaf  pupil.     It  was 
in  order  to  guard  against  this  possible  error  that  we  asked 
for  such  exact  information.     On  the  other  hand  we  did 
not  wish  to  judge  the  oral  method  by  its  results  in  cases 
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where  the  intelHgence  of  the  individual  was  very  much 
inferior  to  the  average,  or  where,  in  consequence  of  some 
special  circumstance,  the  pupil  might  not  have  profited  by 
the  instruction  in  an  average  degree,  and  consequently 
would  not  be  representative  of  what  can  be  obtained  in 
the  best  conditions  possible;  hence  questions  five  and  eight. 

In  order  that  our  inquiry  might  be  broader  and  not 
limited  to  a  single  school,  we  requested  the  Government 
that  the  Departmental  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Asnieres, 
Paris,  might  supply  the  same  information  with  respect  to 
the  pupils  who  went  out  from  this  Institute  from  1894, 
the  date  of  its  establishment,  to  1902. 

Provided  with  this  information,  we  began  our  inquiries 
in  December,  1907,  in  Paris.  At  the  outset  we  were  hin- 
dered by  difficulties  which  we  had  not  foreseen.  It  had 
been  understood  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
traveling,  we  should  confine  our  visits  to  the  deaf  living 
in  Paris.  Now  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  National 
Institution  come  from  the  country  and  return  thither. 
On  the  other  hand  those  of  the  National  Institution  and 
those,  more  numerous,  of  the  Departmental  Institute  who 
have  their  homes  in  Paris  are  far  from  fulfilling  all  the 
conditions  nec(\ssary  for  our  inquiry,  namely,  not  to  be 
defective  in  intelligence;  to  have  profited  by  the  oral 
method  in  an  average  degree;  to  be  deaf  from  birth;  and 
to  be  totally  deaf.  We  found  only  34  from  the  National 
Institution  who  fulfilled  these  severe  conditions  out  of  a 
total  number  of  704;  from  the  Departmental  Institute  the 
result  was  similar;  out  of  50  bovs  onlv  8  were  available. 

As  the  small  number  i)ro(luce(l  by  such  a  selcK'tion  may 
occasion  some  surprise,  it  seems  desirable  in  order  to  meet 
any  objections  to  give  here  the  full  details. 
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National  InstUiUian  in  the  rue  Saint-Jacques. 

Number  of  pupils  who  left  school  from  1885  to  1902 .  704 
Of  these  704  pupils,  number  of  those  still  living  (1907) .  687 
Of  these  687  pupils,  number  of  those  whose  address  is 

known 683 

Of  these  683  pupils,  number  of  those  living  in  Paris. .         57 
Of  these  57  pupils,  number  of  those  who  are  not  men- 
tally defective 53 

Of  these  53  pupils,  number  of  those  who  are  totally 
and  congenitally  deaf  (or  deaf  before  three  years 

of  age) 36 

Of  these  36  pupils,  number  of  those  who  have  acquired 

language  in  an  average  degree 33 

Departmental  Institute  at  Asnitres. 

Number  of  pupils  (male)  who  left  school  from  1894  to 

1902 60 

Of  these  60  pupils,  number  of  those  still  living  (1907).        53 

Of  these  53  pupils,  numl)er  of  those  whose  address 

is  known 47 

Of  these  47  pupils,  number  of  those  living  in  Paris. . .         23 

Of  these  23  pupils,  number  of  those  who  are  not  men- 
tally defective 17 

Of  these  17  pupils,  number  of  those  who  are  totally 
and  congenitally  deaf  (or  deaf  before  three  years 
of  age) 10 

Of  these  10  pupils,  number  of  those  who  have  acquired 

language  in  an  average  degree 7 

What  is  especially  striking  in  this  decreasing  series  of 
figures  is  that  they  start  with  a  considerable  number  of 
l)Upils  and  come  down  to  an  exceedingly  small  nunil)er. 
At  tho  Saint-Jac(iuos  Institution  they  conio  down  from 
704  to  33,  for  the  reason  that  a  largo  majority,  { J,  of 
tlu'  juipils  return  to  the  country  from  which  they  come; 
at  the  AsnitTcs  Institute,  where  this  cause  has  l)een  less 
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effective,  it  is  still  operative  on  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
number,  so  that  starting  with  the  respectable  numlx^r  of 
60  pupils  we  have  left  for  our  investigation  only  7. 

Tliirty-three  pupils,  then,  from  the  Saint-Jacques  Insti- 
tution and  7  from  the  Asnieres  Institute,  or  40  altogether, 
constitutive!  the  number  of  visits  that  we  had  to  make. 

Before  starting  out  let  us  make  one  remark.  The  number 
of  deaths  reported  by  the  National  Institution  might 
rejoice  a  naive  statistician,  being  only  17  out  of  700  pupils; 
and,  moreover,  the  cases  w4th  respect  to  which  it  was 
reported  that  the  address  was  not  known  number  only  four. 
These  results,  so  satisfactory  in  appearance,  might,  how- 
ever, be  due  to  defective  processes  of  administration.  If 
the  numbcT  of  deaths  reported  is  very  small,  the  reason  is 
that  they  are  not  all  known;  and  if  there  are  very  few 
^'addresses  unknown,*'  the  reason  is  that  the  authorities 
are  too  easily  satisfied  with  inadequate  or  incorrect  ad- 
dresses. Here  is  the  proof.  In  these  tables  the  date  of 
the  hist  address  know-n  is  given,  and  in  too  many  cases 
it  is  the  date  when  the  pupil  left  school.  It  seems,  so  far 
as  we  can  conjecture,  that  a  general  revision  and  list  of 
addreases  was  made  in  1898  and  in  1905,  but  that  many 
former  i)upils  were  omitted  from  this  revision.  Thus  of 
the  pupils  who  left  school  in  1902,  and  who  numbered  43, 
there  are  14  whose  address  goes  back  to  1902,  the  date  of 
their  leaving  school,  while  the  rest  have  addresses  of  1905. 
Would  it  not  b(^  useful,  and  in  fact  elementary,  to  send  out 
a  circular  to  the  former  pupils  of  the  school  every  year, 
asking  not  only  their  addressees,  but  information  concerning 
their  lives?  The  aftcT-school  work  in  the  case  of  abnor- 
mals  is  quite  as  important,  perhai)s  even  more  important, 
than  the  school  work.     It  is  too  much  neglected. 

According  to  the  addn^sses  givt^ii  the  deaf  who  live  in 
Paris  are  scattered  in  all  (juarters  except  the  rich  (juarters: 
we  had  to  look  for  \hvu\  in  the*  w(»stern  ])art  of  the  city. 
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Generally  they  reside  in  poor  houses,  and  to  visit  some  of 
these  affords  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  social  condition. 
At  the  very  bc^nning  of  our  inquiry  we  encountered  a 
second  obstacle;  we  had  already  been  struck  by  the  very 
small  number  of  \dsits  we  had  to  make.  In  these  visits 
we  rarely  found  the  individuals  whom  we  were  seeking. 
The  jjEmitors  and  landlords  very  often,  most  often,  replied 
to  us,  "Unknown."  In  this  there  was  nothing  surprising 
when  the  addresses  were  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  the 
janitor  had  been  in  the  buildmg  only  three  or  four  years. 
In  such  cases  we  sometimes  had  recourse  to  the  landlord; 
and  ho  replied,  "  I  remember  him  indistinctly,  he  did  not 
speak;"  or,  "He  was  a  bad  man;"  and  they  always  added, 
"He  has  disappeared;  I  know  nothjng  more  about  him." 
We  remember  that  once,  in  the  heart  of  Belleville,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  little  girl,  who  opened  for 
us  the  door  of  a  squalid  house,  replietl,  "  He  was  my  brother; 
he  was  murdered."  In  going  over  our  notes  we  come  to  a 
conclusion  which  may  be  useful  to  future  investigators. 
With  addresses  dating  from  1898,  which  accordingly  are 
nine  years  old,  one  never  finds  the  deaf.  It  is  probable 
that  this  fact  is  not  peculiar  to  the  deaf,  but  is  applicable 
to  all  members  of  the  working  class  residing  in  Paris. 
After  nine  years  they  leave  no  traces;  they  are  lost  in  the 
eddies  of  the  great  city.  On  the  other  hand  we  found 
nearly  all  those  whose  addresses  date  from  1902,  and  are 
consequently  five  years  old. 

We  therefore  asked  the  Government  to  have  prepared 
for  us  other  documents  relating  to  the  pupils  who  went 
out  from  those  institutions  during  the  years  from  1903  to 
1907.  Wc  regretted  to  be  compelled  to  limit  our  inquiries 
to  cases  which,  having  so  recently  left  school,  are  in  very 
favorable  conditions  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
speech,  and  in  very  unfavorable  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  accjuisition  of  an  occupation. 
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Concerning  those  n(*w  pupils  we  have  to  repeat  the 
remarks  nuule  above,  viz.,  that  our  selection  has  the  effect 
greatly  to  dinnnish  the  total  number  given  us.  For  the 
AHni<^r(\s  Institute,  whose  pupils  come  frorti  the  Depart- 
ment of  th(»  S(nne.  we  find  only  14  children  to  examine 
out  of  HH  whos(»  names  are  on  the  list;  for  the  National 
Institution  only  6  out  of  172.  A\Tience  comes  this  falling 
off?  First,  because  a  part,  nearly  half,  of  these  children 
live*  in  tlu*  suburbs,  and,  secondly,  the  number  of  those 
who,  according  to  the  authorities  of  this  Institute,  have 
profit(Ml  l)y  th(»  instruction  in  an  average  degree  is  very 
small. 

Wv  di^votinl  sevcTal  days  of  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
HK)S,  to  the  investigation  of  these  new  subjects.  We 
su(hhhmI(hI  in  tracing  them  all,  even  those  whose  addresses 
(lat(Hl  from  11K)3.  It  appears,  then,  that  after  a  period  of 
fiv(»  years  one  can  still  find  in  Paris  persons  belonging  to 
(h(»  working  class;  while  after  nine  years  not  a  single  one 
is  to  b(»  found. 


II. 


Mktimatk  of  thk  \'alik  of  the  Statistical  Documents 
Siri'MFi)  in  THE  National  Institution  and  the 
AsNiFin:s  Institute. 

Mefore  giving  \\w  r(\sults  of  the  investigation,  it  seems 
imporlanl  to  record  some  reflections  occasioned  by  the 
analysis  of  tlu*  statistics  su])plied  by  these  two  establish- 
ments, 'llic^se  reflections  relate  to  the  manner  in  which 
{\\v  authorities  estimate*  tiu*  d(»gree  of  th(*  success  of  the* 
oral  method  with  their  pu))ils. 

\\v  had  asked  that  they  n»])ly  to  the  following  (|uestion: 
Has  the  pupil  profittMl  by  oral  instruction  in  an  avcM'age 
degive?     And   the   two  estal)lishni(»nts  n^plied,   according 
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to  circumstances,  Yes  or  No.    It  is  interesting  to  show 
how  these  replies  were  distributed. 

Number  of  pupils  having  profited  by  oral  in^rvcUon. 


ABNIERBB. 

BAINT-JACQUBS. 

From  1894 
to  1902. 

From  1903 
to  1907. 

From  1892 
to  1902. 

From  1903 
to  1907. 

In  an  average  de- 
decree  

34 

59 

269 

172 

^*^"T9**^ ••- 

In  less  than  the 
average  degree . . 

23 

31 

29 

ft 

56 

Many  observations  may  be  made  upon  these  figures, 
even  while  accepting  them  with  the  respect  which  they 
would  deserve  if  they  represented  the  absolute  truth. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  results  of  the  oral  method 
in  the  Asnieres  Institute  increased  slightly  from  one  period 
to  another;  for  the  number  of  pupils  who  did  not  profit 
much  by  it  diminished  a  little  in  the  second  period,  when 
they  were  31  to  59,  while  in  the  former  period  they 
were  23  to  34;  in  more  explicit  terms  the  proportion 
of  the  deficit  was  67  per  cent,  before  1902  and  it  became 
52  per  cent,  after  that  date.  Does  this  difference  deserve 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  what  does  it  signify? 
We  do  not  know.  At  the  National  Institution,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  deficit,  and  in  pro- 
portions really  enormous.  From  1892  to  1902  it  was  very 
small,  only  10  |x>r  cent;  from  1903  to  1907  it  is  tripled, 
rising  to  32  per  cent.  Taking  th(*se  figures  as  they  stand, 
one  would  be  led  to  conclude  that,  all  things  considered, 
the  HVccesH  of  the  oral  method  becomes  less  and  less,  and  that 
a  prolonged  exix?rience  is  not  favorable  to  it.  It  is  proper 
to  remark  that  we  do  not  know  upon  what  basis  these  est i- 
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iimtes  arc  made,  as  they  are  given  us  without  any  sort  of 
exphination.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  authorities 
\m\v  ever  really  attempted  to  measure  the  degree  of  this 
oral  ae(|uisition;  in  faet,  we  doubt  it.  We  find  here  one 
of  those*  numerous  and  deplorable  instanees  of  a  pedagogy 
witliout  control.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  figures 
furnisluHl  us  are  derived  merely  from  the  subjective  im- 
pression f(»lt  by  the  teachers  and  authorities  of  the  school. 
Without  wishing  to  question  the  sincerity  of  this  subjective 
impreasion,  we  believe  that  it  is  largely  optimistic,  and  that 
the  pupils  who  have  been  given  a  mere  ^'No*'  are  really 
very  stTious  failun^s  in  speech.  Hence  this  conclusion 
pn*H(^nts  itself:  Might  not  these  pupils  have  been  spared 
an  expt»nsiv(»  instruction  which  has  given  only  poor  results? 
If  it  is  tv\w  that  with  more  than  a  third  of  the  pupils  the 
oral  Uiethod  is  unsuccessful,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
(^xeust^  such  cases  from  pursuing  it?  Ought  not  all  the 
pupils  at  the  end  of  two  years'  trial,  for  instance,  to  undergo 
an  c^xamination,  and  should  not  the  oral  method  be  aban- 
dontul  with  those  who  do  not  profit  by  it,  instead  of  pro- 
longing the  experiment  for  six  years  or  more? 

OiM'  int(Tpretation  of  these  statistics  seems  to  us  the 
\\\{\\v  iniportant  since  the  pupils  who  did  not  profit  by 
oral  instruction  in  an  average  degree  often  remained  a 
very  liuig  time  at  school;  it  seems  certain  that,  if  the 
HU(horiti^^s  had  taken  the  trouble,  they  might  have  per- 
\>oived  befon^  five  or  si?^  years  had  elapsed  that  these  pupils 
\V\^h^  inea|ud>le.  Thus  we  take  at  random  the  list  of  the 
l^m^h  who  \\v\\\  out  from  the  National  Institution  in 
InMM.     We  have  dividiMl  them  into  two  groups. 
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Term  of  Instruction  of  some  Pupils  having  Profited  by  Oral 

Instruction, 

In  an  average  degree.        In  less  than  the  average  degree. 

,    8  years.  5  years  (dismissed  for  incapacity). 

4  years.  8  years. 

10  years.  6  years. 

11  years.  7  years  (dismissed  for  incapacity). 
9  years.  9  years. 

8  years.  4  years  (dismissed  for  incapacity). 

8  years.  9  years. 

8  years.  6  years. 

8  years.  7  years. 

8  years.  7  years  (dismissed  for  incapacity) 

8  years.  0 


0 

5  years  (dismissed  for  incapacity) . 

7  years  (dismissed  for  incapacity) . 


8  vears 

7  vears 

10  years.  8  years 

—  5  years. 

Average  =  8  years.  7  years. 

Average  =  6  years. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  the  pupils  who  do 
not  profit  by  oral  instruction  in  an  average  degree  remain 
at  school  only  a  little  shorter  time  than  those  who  do  profit 
in  an  average  degree;  they  remain  at  school  six  years, 
while  the  successful  ones  remain  eight  years.  But  is  it 
not  a  pity  to  keep  them  there  so  long?  Is  it  not  curious, 
for  example,  to  read  that  a  certain  pupil  was  dismissed 
for  incapacity  at  the  end  of  seven  years  and  even  nine  years? 
Was  it  necessary  to  wait  for  so  long  a  time  to  make  this 
diagnosis? 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  indica- 
tions by  which  one  can  recognize  the  incapacity  of  pupils 
with  respect  to  the  oral  method.  Certainly  such  an  exami- 
nation would  be  very  useful,  both  for  the  pupil  and  for  the 
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nation ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  this  task 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  natural  way,  that  is,  by  the 
individual  examination  of  numerous  cases.  Meanwhile 
the  documents  in  our  possession  may  give  a  preliminary 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  such  an  investigation  ought 
to  be  made.  According  to  these  documents  the  cause 
which  has  most  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  oral 
method  is  the  intellectual  state  of  the  pupils.  On  this 
point  the  statistics  of  the  two  establishments  of  Asnieres 
and  Saint-Jacques  are  in  full  accord. 


Pupils  having  profited 
by  oral  instruction  in 
an  average  degree  .  . 

Pupils  having  profited 
in  less  than  the  aver- 
age degree 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 


Normal. 


77% 


23% 


13% 


87% 


ASNIERES  INSTITUTE. 


Defective.     Normal.  !  Defective. 


94% 


6% 


22% 


78% 


It  is  evident  that  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  with  whom 
the  oral  method  was  fairly  successful  were,  according 
to  these  statistics,  of  normal  intelligence.  An  immense 
majority  of  those  with  whom  it  failed  were  backward 
or  defective  pupils.  Again,  we  are  in  great  doubt  in  respect 
to  the  correctness  of  these  estimates,  because  we  do  not 
know  in  what  way  the  teachers  determined  the  intellectual 
backwardness  of  their  pupils;  perhaps  even,  in  many 
cases,  they  concluded  that  a  pupil  was  mentally  defective 
because  he  did  not  profit  by  oral  instruction.  Notwith- 
standing these  observations  and  many  other  analogous 
ones  which  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of  these  statistics, 
it  seems  to  us  extremely  probable  that  the  intellectual 
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grade  of  these  children  furnishes  the  principal  reason  of 
their  success  or  failure  in  acquiring  speech. 

However,  other  causes  more  secondary  have  acteil  in 
a  manner  which  is  not  negligible.  The  study  of  the  same 
documents  proves  that  partially  deaf  pupils  resulted  iii 
fewer  failures  than  those  who  were  totally  deaf.  The 
following  figures  prove  this: 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 

ASNli^RRS  INSTITUTE. 

--  — 

Deafness 
total. 

Deafness 
partial. 

Deafness 
total. 

Deafness 
partial. 

Pupils  having  profited 
by  oral  instruction  In 
an  average  degree  .  .  . 

64% 

79% 

60% 

75% 

Pupils  having  profited 
in  less  than  the  aver- 
age decree 

36% 

1 

21% 

40% 

25% 

Thus,  when  deafness  is  total,  the  number  of  pupils  who 
profit  by  oral  instruction  in  an  average  degree  is  much 
less  than  when  deafness  is  partial. 

The  final  cause  to  be  considered  is  the  age  when  deafness 
occurred.  In  spite  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  answers 
on  this  subject — for  we  have  learned  by  personal  experience 
that  relatives  very  often  do  not  know  the  exact  age  when 
the  child  became  deaf — the  figures  derived  from  these 
statistics  give  results  which  are  quite  significant. 


r**  :'<utM   •/  '**  '>"U  Method. 


V"",V^    •«.  .s.«0».  V>.W»  t^^J^  ''■V  ***'  '' 


...twv.  vNi«w».V'.i»*l»Mi»»dliBtttw  than  [ 

V  ,^v\-^v -Wiyw  


v'^MivVW^i,  -^^l  ^^'^^  v«««  when-  deafness  occurred  at 
iK  wv'  ■■*  ^'***'  ^'''*''  ''''  ^'''*'  *""'  forming  another  group 
s.  vi   -Kv*  *lK'  !>v\t«M!»'  ^Wf  after  one  year  of  age,  we  find 


t'    n-^vV-v  itV-sii  *W*»  .leafness   occurs   after  one   yeur 
v\   i^v     >,■  >i*\'*|\'*i<tV.Mrt  ^'Ji  IH'I'il''  "''it*  l>rofil  niucli  hy  oral 
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Let  us  recapitulate  all  these  conclusions  and  arrive  at 
a  synthetic  view. 

AMien  pupils  are  only  partially  deaf,  there  are  15  per  cent, 
more  of  them  who  profit  by  oral  instruction  than  of  those 
who  are  totallv  deaf. 

AVhen  pupils  become  deaf  after  one  year  of  age,  there 
are  18  per  cent,  more  of  them  who  profit  by  oral  instruction 
than  of  those  who  become  deaf  at  one  year  of  age  or  earlier. 

Finally,  when  pupils  are  not  mentally  defective,  there 
are  68  percent,  more  of  them  who  profit  by  oral  instruction 
than  of  those  who  are  defective. 

The  figures  15, 18,  and  68  therefore  represent  the  potency 
of  action  of  the  factors  above  named. 

Finally,  to  corroborate  these  various  interpretations  by 
a  distinct  formula,  let  us  inquire  what  profit  is  received 
from  the  oral  method  by  pupils  who  are  at  the  same  time 
mentally  defective,  totally  deaf,  and  deaf  before  one  year 
of  age,  and  who  consequently  combine  the  three  causes 
which  are  most  efficacious  in  neutralizing  oral  instruction. 
There  were  51  pupils  in  this  class;  and  out  of  this  number 
we  find  42  with  whom  oral  instruction  was  not  successful. 
That  is  82  percent.,  an  enormous,  overwhelming  majority, 
almost  unanimity. 

//,  then,  statistics  based  upon  reports  not  controlled,  and 
which  certainly  lack  scientific  exactness,  give  us  nevertheless 
conclusions  so  startling,  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
Commission  should  be  appointed  to  make  a  selection  among 
the  pupils  during  their  cotirse  of  study,  and  to  examine 
especially  those  who  are  mentally  defective,  totally  deaf,  and 
deaf  before  one  year  of  age,  in  order  to  spare  such  children 
the  fatigue  and  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  an  oral  instruc- 
tion which  fails  completely  and  lamentably  with  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  number? 
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III. 
The  Practical  Resllts  of  the  Oral  Method. 

We  think  that  the  interest  of  our  report  consists  especially 
in  this:  we  did  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  opinions  of  rela- 
tives or  teachers;  we  wished  to  know  and  see  for  our- 
selves. Our  conclusions  are  based  upon  our  own  personal 
observations  and  experiences. 

One  must  not  forget  under  what  conditions  and  on  what 
cases  we  wished  to  make  our  investigation.  All  the  deaf- 
mutes  whom  we  examined  were  totally  deaf  from  birth 
or  from  under  three  years  of  age;  all  had  profited  by  oral 
instruction,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  school  authori- 
ties, in  an  average  degree,  and  none  of  them  were  mentally 
defective.  In  them,  therefore,  we  found  cases  where  the 
development  of  the  oral  method  reaches  its  maximum, 
when  it  is  not  aided  by  any  remembrance  of  hearing  nor  by 
any  remains  of  hearing. 

If  one  consults  their  relatives,  as  we  were  very  often 
obliged  to  do  when  the  deaf  child  was  absent,  or  in  the 
country,  or  sick,  one  finds  many  of  them  very  optimistic. 
They  declare  to  us  with  the  greatest  enthusiiism  that  they 
are  extremely  happy  and  grateful  that  their  children  have 
been  taught  to  speak.  One  father,  who  occupies  a  prom- 
inent position  in  the  industrial  world  of  Paris,  declares  to 
us  with  fervor  that  he  can  never  repay  Mr.  Baguer  for  having 
given  speech  to  his  child:  '*When  I  perceived,''  he  says 
to  us,  ''that  my  child  wa.s  a  deaf-mute,  I  thought  he  would 
remain  a  defective  all  his  life;  I  should  rather  have  seen 
him  dead.  Now  he  speaks;  ho  speaks  almost  like  other 
people;  he  follows  lectures;  it  is  wonderful.''  The  head 
of  an  important  fancy-goods  house  is  no  less  enthusiastic: 
"In  speaking  to  my  son,"  he  informs  us,  "I  use  no  signs; 
besides,  I  do  not  know  the  sign  language;  1  sj)eak  to  him. 
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and  he  understands  me  by  watching  the  motion  of  my  Ups. 
For  my  part,  I  understand  everything  he  says  to  me.  He  is 
intelligent,  and  he  himself  insists  upon  using  the  speech 
which  he  has  been  taught.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Saint-Jacques  Institution  for  all  it  has  done  for  my  son/' 
Many  mothers  express  themselves  in  a  similar  manner, 
assuring  us  with  emotion  that  it  is  a  great  joy  to  them 
to  be  able  to  hear  the  voices  of  their  children;  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  feelings  of  these  poor  women. 
The  majority  of  parents  report  to  the  same  effect;  and 
they  use  one  expression  which  often  recurs  in  their  con- 
versation: "My  child  says  everything;  he  understands 
everything.''  Very  often  also  they  add  the  following 
detail:  '^This  child  can  be  sent  on  an  errand,  and  he 
brings  back  exactly  what  he  was  told  to  buy." 

If  the  investigator  stopped  there,  he  would  form  a  very 
favorable  judgment  of  the  oral  method;  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, affirmations  so  optimistic  make  an  impression  on 
the  mind;  they  have  the  effect  of  mental  suggestion;  and 
when  an  intelligent  father  says  to  us,  "My  child  speaks 
just  as  you  and  I  do,"  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  accept 
his  tissertion. 

However,  if  one  presses  a  little  these  well-satisfied  parents, 
one  soon  perceives  the  fragility  of  the  certificates  that 
they  bestow  upon  the  speech  of  their  children.  At  first 
they  sometimes  suppose  that  we  come  to  them  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  eulogies,  and  for  their  part 
they  ask  for  nothing  better  than  themselves  to  be  deceived. 
If,  h()wev(T,  instead  of  a  general  question,  we  put  to  them 
a  precise  question,  like  this:  "  If  your  son  were  alone  with 
us,  could  we  make  ourselves  mutually  understood?"  their 
embarrassment  appears  immediately,  and  they  reply 
naivolv:  "Yes,  because  he  would  write." 

If  they  an*  asked  whether  their  son's  speech  is  sufficient 
to  get  him  a  situation,  the  same  father  who  was  so  enthu- 
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^xkXLM  \Ji^  ntuw  ii^iiin^t^tmi&ilT:  "It  would  be  of  no  use 
r.o  iiim.  ' 

Thieiv  .»jw  ^uie  pjireacs.  however,  who  are  less  enthu- 
>uk54i%r  UkC  :he  oucixc.  *  Mv  ^on  speaks  badly/' — He  speaks, 
but  p%M>pie  do  aot  umienjtAiid  him." — "  I  do  not  understand 
every ihing  he  tnes  to  say.*' — ''I  do  not  understand  him, 
Ix^TJius^  I  do  HOC  know  the  signs." — ''His  sister  is  the  only 
oue  who  can  make  him  understand/' — ''When  he  docs  not 
lUhierscaud  what  we  ask  him,  we  use  writing.'^ 

It  isvii  ouriouj>  fact  that  these  parents  always  name  others 
iliaii  their  own  chiltiren  as  speaking  well.  This  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  tact  that  these  comrades  of  their  sons  have 
lonuerly  liearvL  "Those  who  speak  have  spoken/'  it  is 
riglicly  5iaid.  i>ften  also  it  is  because  the  parents,  seeing 
tlK^*  cas^^s  only  at  rarer  intervals,  have  less  opportunity 
lo  v.>bt!!erve  their  defects  in  speech.  In  one  family  that  we 
vic4ti.\l  the  bri>ther  anil  sister-in-law  of  the  deaf-nmte 
havl  learu*.\l  the  language  of  signs  in  order  to  converse  with 
him.  "l^his  was  not  difficult;  it  took  only  three  weeks. 
ViK>ther  mother  ^iil  to  us,  "His  sister  uses  the  nmte 
lai^u;^v\  and  tluit  is  Ix^tter  than  speech." 

Strnii^ers  arv*  still  more  skeptical.  Janitors  arc  not 
luuaucal  iu  Ivhalf  of  the  oral  method.  "One  understand 
uvnhui^^  vU  what  he  siiys." — "I  speak  to  him  by  signs." — 
'^  \\  hcu  he  jKiv^Jscv^  me»  he  makes  a  grunting  noise  and  points 
lv»^  thv^  IvHun'  Ih»\;  I  understand  that  he  is  askhig  for  letters; 
I  tv^^K  '\c>i\>r  \No.'"  '*He  says  'Letters/  and  I  imder- 
suuul  vnIuU  he  means:  he  also  says  'Good  day/  or  more 
e\ucil\  'l>av/"  "It  is  necessary  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
H|H\^^kiu>;  lo  him;  otherwise  one  cannot  inulerstand/'  In 
H  uv4tauraul  whei\»  a  tieaf-mute  comes  regularly  to  take 
hiM  Muvds,  the  pn^prietor  siiid  to  us,  "Ho  .<peaks  a  little; 
iu  vuxler  thai  hi^  may  understand  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
very  sK»\vly;"  aiiil  Ihi*  proprietor's  wife  iiuerrupred  to 
conwt  him:  **\\'hy  no;  one  understands  nothing  with 
hiui;  it  is  nect»ssarv  to  write  to  him." 
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A  member  of  the  committee  of  examination,  who  often 
had  occasion  to  take  part  in  giving  certificates  of  studies 
passed  by  the  AvSnicres  pupils,  informs  us  how  matters 
habitually  occurred  there.  When  they  had  to  put  oral 
questions  to  these  pupils  they  spoke  very  slowly;  but 
usually  the  pupils  did  not  understand.  Then  they  called 
in  the  teacher,  or  Mr.  Baguer,  the  Director  of  the  Asnieres 
Institute  himself,  who  exerted  himself  to  articulate  very 
distinctly,  in  order  to  transmit  the  question  to  the  pupil 
orally.  After  many  efforts  and  much  loss  of  time  they 
often  abandoned  the  attempt,  seeing  that  the  pupil  did 
not  understand,  and  repeated  the  question  in  writing. 
After  that,  all  went  well.  These  statements  are  confirmed 
by  those  of  Pastor  Vigier,  a  former  teacher  of  the  deaf,  who 
is  very  active  in  finding  places  for  the  deaf  in  case  of  need. 
Mr.  Vigier  ended  by  making  this  characteristic  confession : 
'^When  one  wishes  to  have  an  exact  conversation  with  a 
deaf-mute,  a  conversation  on  business  matters,  and  to 
make  precise  statements,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  writing 
or  signs;  no  other  course  is  possible;  oral  language  would 
be  too  dangerous.  One  would  be  in  danger  of  being  misun- 
derstood.'' 

We  conclude  with  this  remark:  The  natural  tendency 
of  the  deaf  is  to  make  use  of  signs.  There  are  very  few 
of  them  who  do  not  use  signs;  they  use  them  at  home; 
they  use  them  especially  when  they  meet  other  deaf-mutes; 
then  they  never  speak,  but  always  gesticulate.  In  the 
Sunday  meetings  at  Pastor  Vigier's  nobody  speaks;  they 
all  make  signs.  Teachers  who  are  partisans  of  the  oral 
method  know  this  very  well;  they  learned  long  ago  that 
the  sign  method  is  the  enemy  of  the  oral  method,  and 
that  the  deaf-mute  who  has  imprudently  been  allowed  to 
use  signs  no  longer  speaks.  Accordingly,  they  fear  to  have 
their  jnipils  iiuM't  other  deaf-mutes;  and  they  recommend 
parents  not  to  allow  their  children  to  attend  gatherings 
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of  deaf  persons.  Thus  the  oral  method  leads  them  to  ad^r  ^^^ 
the  moral  isolation  of  the  deaf-mute,  and  that  is  certai^r;^i^, 
a  consequence  to  be  reji;retted. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proe^^^^^^j 
to  our  own  observations.  They  related  chiefly  to  the  tl->;^-^^ 
following  points: 

1.  Can  deaf-mutes  converse  with  members  of  their  o^^^-n 
families? 

2.  Can  they  converse  with  strangers? 

3.  Is  speech  useful  to  them  in  business  and  social  lif      ^  • 
1.  Can  deaf-mutes  converse  with  members  of  their  '^— — *^^ 

families? 

Our  reply  is,  Yes  and  No.     It  is  a  fact  that  lip-readii 
does  exist.     It  is  quite  true  that  by  watching  the  movemeir 
of  the  lips  the  deaf-nmte  reads  certain  words  in  a  sentem 
as  it  is  pronounced,  and  in  some  cases  can  guess  the 
of  the  sentence.     Moreover  his  family  speak  to  him  onLM' 
of  things  that  are  known,  famiUar,  and  elementary.    Th< 
si)eak  to  him,  not  in  correct  sentences,  but  with  expressi'^ 
words,  which  an*  presented  in  a  sort  of  broken  speecl 
They  do  not  say  to  him,  for  instance,  ^*  What  have  y( 
eaten  this  morning?'^  but,  ''You — eaten — this  moming- 


what?'*  or  other  analogous  words.  Finally — a  circunr 
stance  important  to  be  noted — the  relatives  are  accustom^^^^?^ 
to  reinforce  each  word  by  an  appropriate  gesture,  and  o^rm^e 
so  expressive  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  oral  method 
understand  it.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "You — eat^n 
this  morning — what?"  th(»y  make  a  characteristic  move- 
ment of  the  jaw  aftcT  the  word  '*(»aten,'^  and  they  even 
make  with  thii  hand  the  gesture  of  carrying  food  to  the 
mouth.  The  amusing  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  relatives 
imagine  that  in  this  case  the  deaf-mute  has  understood 
the  motion  of  their  lips.  These  relatives,  being  neither 
scientific  nor  analytical,  have  no  interest  in  determining 
exactly  the  part  of  the  natural  gesture  and  the  part  of 
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lip-reading  in  the  comprehension  of  speech;  and  having 
no  interest  in  making  this  distinction,  they  do  not  recognize 
\l  If  one  says  to  them,  "  But  perhaps  when  you  talk  with 
your  son,  you  make  gestures,''  they  reply  immediately 
and  in  perfect  good  faith,  "Why  no,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
the  signs/'  Thus  they  confuse  natural  gestures  with  the 
artificial  signs  which  have  to  be  learned. 

We  have  brought  about  many  conversations  between 
deaf-mutes  and  their  relatives;  the  impression  we  have 
retained  of  these  conversations  is  rather  confused  on 
account  of  this  pantomine  which  is  continually  added  to 
speech.  It  seems  impossible  ever  to  find  a  relative  w^ho 
will  speak  to  his  deaf-mute  without  gestures,  holding 
his  hands  behind  his  back.  Habit  is  too  strong  for  him. 
Very  often  a  single  one  of  the  relatives  succeeds  in  making 
the  deaf-mute  imderstand;  generally  it  is  the  sister  or 
mother;  it  is  more  rarely  the  father,  probably  because 
he  is  less  often  at  home.  And  then  the  conversation  is 
utterly  commonplace  and  trite,  explained  in  some  sort  by 
the  environment.  If  it  is  a  little  difficult,  or  if  it  is  we 
ourselves  who  are  dictating  to  the  relative  the  questions 
to  be  put,  the  matter  becomes  more  complicated,  and  after 
several  efforts  the  relative  grows  impatient;  he  sees  that 
he  cannot  make  himself  understood,  and  he  resorts  to  writ- 
ing, either  upon  paper  or  simply  tracing  the  letters  with 
his  finger  on  the  table.  Then  the  order,  which  sometimes 
had  not  been  understood  even  aft^r  ten  repetitions,  is  im- 
mediately executed  correctly. 

The  replies  which  the  deaf-mutes  make  are  generally 
monosyllabic.  So  also  are  their  questions.  At  table, 
they  content  themselves  with  pronouncing  the  words 
hreadj  wine,  etc.,  which  are  immediately  understood.  But 
even  the  relatives  who  arc  accustomed  to  their  language 
sometimes  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  them;  that  is  evident  from  the  meagre  details 
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they  are  able  to  give  concerning  what  the  child  has  seen  in 
his  excursions  with  Pastor  Vigier  when  they  themselves 
have  not  gone.  It  is,  finally,  a  curious  and  clear  proof 
of  the  limitations  to  the  information  which  can  be  obtained 
in  this  way  that  one  can  scarcely  ever  understand  the 
deaf-mute  when  he  gives  the  name  of  his  employer  or  the 
address  of  a  friend. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  deaf -mutes  whom  we  have  ex- 
amined are  not  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  those 
about  theniy  but  can  understand  their  relatives  and  be  under- 
stood by  them  sufficiently  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  immediate 
wantSy  by  employing  a  means  of  communication  composed 
of  wordsy  lip-readingy  and  expressive  gestures. 

2.  Can  deaf-mutes  converse  ivith  strangers? 

AVe  ourselves  are  these  strangers.  We  had  not  learned 
especially  to  talk  with  the  deaf,  but  we  ma<le  an  effort  to 
syioiik  to  them  slowly,  in  short  sentences,  placing  ourselves 
in  full  light,  and  repeating  the  essential  words  with  all  the 
slowness  and  patience  necessary.  We  deem  it  right  to  say 
that  wt»  do  not  represent  the  ordinary  stranger,  who  will 
not  take  so  much  pains  to  make  himself  understood;  we 
n^pn^stM\t  mtluT  an  extremely  benevolent  type  of  stranger. 
Wi*  met  some  deaf-nuites  alone  at  home,  and  others  sur- 
n>undtMl  by  i\mv  families.  With  th(^  latter  it  wa^  necessary 
to  take  >jn\*it  pn^autions,  for  th(^  family  continually 
itUiTven^Ml  in  a  clumsy  way  to  help  us  in  being  understood, 
as  if  tlu\v  n^ally  had  some  interest  in  making  us  believe 
in  the  success  of  the  oral  method.  That  is  a  state  of  mind 
agaitist  which  one  must  Ik*  on  guard.  We  may  add  that 
many  deaf-nuites  an^  a  littU*  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger,  and  although  they  cordially  press  the  hand  which 
the  strangiT  pn\siM\ts  to  them,  they  may,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  their  excitement,  appear  to  some  disad- 
vantage^: but  thesv  nw  precisely  the  conditions  incident 
to  a  conversi\tion  with  a  stranger. 
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We  noticed  at  the  outset  that  every  deaf-mute  whom 
one  questions  supposes  that  he  is  going  to  be  asked  his 
name  and  age.  Accordingly  he  replies  correctly  to  these 
two  elementary  questions;  he  even  replies  to  them  when 
they  are  not  asked.  For  instance,  we  ask  young  Davil 
his  name;  he  gives  it  (and  we  understand  him,  because 
we  knew  his  name  in  advance) ;  then,  changing  the  natural 
order  of  ideas,  we  say  to  him,  "Show  your  teeth,''  and  he 
replies  calmly,  after  having  watched  our  lips:  "I  am 
twenty-one  years  old.''  Very  often  such  mistakes  as  this 
occur.  Questions  concerning  tV.e  name  and  age,  then, 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  in  an  investigation  of  this 
kind.    They  must  be  avoided. 

We  had  prepared  in  advance  three  or  four  questions, 
which  we  put  to  all  our  deaf-mutes;  we  had  selected  them 
with  the  purpose  that  the  idea  should  be  simple  and  that 
we  should  have  a  clear  proof  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  understood.  Certain  equivocal  sentences  which  pro- 
duce only  a  vague  assent  must  be  avoided.  Very  often  the 
relatives  say,  in  our  presence,  sentences  like  this  to  their 
deaf-mute:  "A  gentleman  sent  by  Mr.  X.,  the  Du-ector;" 
and  if,  after  this  introduction,  accompanied  by  a  friendly 
pantomime,  the  deaf-mut€  smiles,  they  immediately  declare 
that  he  has  understood  perfectly.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  it. 
Our  questions  have  the  advantage  of  precision.  They  are 
these: 

Show  your  teeth! 

Touch  your  iiose  with  your  finger! 

Give  me  some  matches! 

Give  me  some  wine! 

What  did  you  eat  yesterday  evening? 

None  of  the  deaf-mutes  whom  we  visited  understood  the 
entire  series  of  these  orders.  We  must  even  say  that  none 
understood  more  than  one  of  them.  The  second  of  these 
orders,   "Touch  your  nose  with  your  finger,'*  doubtless 
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presents  an  unexpected  phonetic  difficulty,  for  no  deaf- 
mute  was  ever  able  to  understand  it,  although  we  some 
times  continued  the  attempt  for  three  minutes.  At  last 
we  would  allow  some  relative  to  intervene,  who,  taking 
his  own  nose  in  his  hand,  would  repeat  our  sentence:  of 
course,  thanks  to  this  expressive  gesture,  the  deaf-nmte 
would  understand  immediately.  On  the  other  hand  the 
word  mntch  was  readily  understooil,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  entire  sentence  remained  hidden.  The  deaf-nmte 
did  not  guess  that  we  were  asking  him  to  go  and  get  some 
matches.  One  of  them,  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  gave 
this  unintelligible  sentence  in  reply:"  '^I  give  light  the 
lamp,''  and  at  our  request  he  wrote  his  sentence.*  Again 
the  family  had  to  intervene  to  explain — always  by  gesture — 
that  this  was  an  order  to  be  execut<»d,  and  then  our  deaf- 
mute  smilingly  executed  it.  Alone  with  us  he  would  not 
have  understood. 

We  remark,  finally,  without  insisting  upon  the  disa- 
greeable tone  of  many  voices,  that  very  often  we  did  not 
understand  the  replies,  notwithstanding  their  brevity  and 
our  close  attention.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
direct  translation,  which  the  relatives  present  eagerly  gave. 

To  sum  up,  in  all  cases  where  we  had  no  assistance  from 
the  familv  w(»  w(Te  not  onlv  unable  to  talk  with  deaf-nmtes, 
but  we  could  not  even  exchange  ideas  with  them  concern- 
ing the  simplest  acts,  unless  we  used  gestures  and  writing. 
With  regret,  we  an;  comi)elled  to  conclude  that  by  the 
oral  method  the  d(*af-mute  cannot  ent(T  into  relations 
with  a  stranger. 

Tlie  obstacle  li(\s  for  the  most  jxirt  in  the  fact  that  their 
six»ech  is  not  very  intelligible,  and  that  lip-reading  is  a 
diflficult  and  limited  art.  Accustomed  as  thev  are  to 
having  the  memb(»rs  of  tlu^ir  family  use  thou  and  thcc  with 

♦"  Je  donne  ullume  la  lainpe." 
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then^»  they  are  extremely  embarrassed  when  one  says  you 
to  them. 

But  there  is  another  reason  to  be  considered,  viz.,  the 
peculiar  mentality  of  deaf-mutes.  "They  speak,  but  they 
^0  not  express  themselves  well,^'  their  relatives  say.  When 
one  has  them  write,  one  perceives  that  they  are  unable  to 
form  a  sentence  correctly.  Their  letters  and  postal  cards, 
which  they  had  written  and  which  were  shown  us,  contain 
woitfe  entirely  unintelligible.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
conversation  which  we  exchanged  with  one  of  them  in 
writing.* 

Q.  What  did  you  do  last  Sunday? 

A.  I  take  a  walk  to  Puteaux  for  the  balloon. 

Q.  What  is  a  balloon? 

A.  The  balloon  filled  with  gas  to  depart  the  air. 

Q.  You  were  alone? 

A.  Yes,  I  am  alone,  and  I  have  2  deaf-mute  comrades. 

One  almost  understands  these  answers,  because  one 
has  the  questions  with  them.  But  when  it  is  the  deaf- 
mute  who  takes  the  initiative  in  the  conversation,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  understand  what  he  is  trying  to  say. 
Relatives  who  are  really  intelligent  perceive  this,  and  have 
told  us  80.  One  father  said  to  us  that  his  son's  ideas  were 
very  simple;  for  instance,  for  him  in  polities  ''men  are 
wholly  good  or  wholly  bad."  A  mother  told  us  what  diffi- 
culty she  had  in  explaining  to  her  son  that  their  table  ha^J 
split " because  the  wood  wa.s  green."  This  word  green\  was 
a  mystery  for  him:  he  believe«l  that  it  meant  there  were 

*D.  Qu'as-tu  fait  dhnainche? 

R.  Je  me  promeiie  a  Pateaux  pour  b^  (jafloo. 

D.  Qu'e8t-€e  que  c'est  qiie  le  (aQod? 

R.  Le  baDoa  gonfle  de  z^z  pour  pskftir  lair. 

D.  Tu  euus  seul? 

R.  Qui,  je  suis  seuL  et  j'ji  2  cuz^^^rwiies  fcnrid-^nnetii.         . 

fTert." 
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womifi^  in  the  wood,  and  his  mother  '^uid  to  write  four 
pages  to  hinr^  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  this  error. 
Difficulties  of  this  kind  arise  concerning  the  simplest  mat- 
ters. We  asked  an  intelligent,  vivacious  deaf-mute,  ^*  What 
day  of  the  month  is  it?''  "  If  you  w^ant  to  be  understood,'' 
his  mother  said  to  us,  '*  you  must  ask  him,  *  What  number?' " 

3.  Is  speech  useful  to  deaf-mutes  in  business  and  social 
life? 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  conversation  with  strangers 
would  be  more  than  difficult  than  with  the  family.  At  the 
outset  many  relatives  said  to  us:  '*We  make  him  under- 
stand, but  others  do  not;  it  is  necessary  to  be  accustomed 
to  him." — '^When  friends  come,  it  is  difficult,"  etc.  All 
these  remarks  tended  to  make  us  believe  that  the  speech 
acquired  by  the  deaf-mute  would  be  of  little  value  to  him. 

In  fact,  we  did  not  find  a  single  instance  of  a  deaf-mute 
whose  occupation  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
public.  No  employer  would  wish  to  make  a  salesman  of 
him;  that  would  be  absurd.  Every  deaf-mute  works  in 
his  own  corner  on  his  own  piece.  It  is  even  necessary  to 
find  some  kind  of  work  for  him  which  does  not  require  that 
the  other  workmen  and  the  overseer  should  talk  with  him; 
for  otherwise,  in  order  to  speak  to  him  when  he  has  his 
back  turned,  it  w^ould  be  necessary  to  put  oneself  to  some 
inconvenience,  to  go  up  to  him,  to  stand  in  front  of  him, 
to  attract  his  attention;  and  that  would  mean  the  loss 
of  time.  We  have  often  asked  members  of  the  family 
and  employers:  ''Would  this  deaf-mute  have  more 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  situation,  and  would  he  earn  less, 
if  he  were  completely  deprived  of  speech?"  Tlie  reply 
has  always  been  in  the  negative.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  deaf-nmte  of  our  acquaintance*  who  earns  the  highest 
wages — h(»  is  a  shoemaker  and  earns  l(*n  francs  a  day — 

*'*  Vers,"  pronounced  like  irrt. 
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is  completely  deprived  of  speech;  he  does  not  speak  and 
does  not  understand  lip-reading. 

The  business  and  social  services,  then,  which  speech  can 

rentier  deaf-mutes,  if  they  exist,  are  of  a  negligible  quantity. 

Some  one  may  say  in  objection  to  this:  ''Perhaps  his  speech 

YriW  not  be  of  much  use  to  the  deaf-mute  when  he  goes  to 

a  new  place,  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  business  with 

him  will  gradually  come  to  understand  him  better,  and 

at  the  same  time  he  himself  will  become  better  acquainted 

v^^ith  his  associates.    Will  he  not  after  some  time  be  able 

to  profit  by  his  verbal  acquisitions?"    The  same  reasoning 

no  doubt  would  apply  to  his  sign  language.    In  fact  we 

never  observed  that  even  after  a  long  period  he  really 

mAcle  any  use  of  his  language  in  business,  and  we  cannot 

t>e  surprised  at  this  in  view  of  the  limited  part  that  verbal 

language  plays  in  his  relations  wdth  his  own  family. 

I^t  us  remark,  -moreover,  with  regard  to  the  social  point 
of  view,  how  rarely  we  meet  these  isolated  cases.    Perhaps 
-that  is  partly  due  to  their  age.     Many  workingmen,  how- 
ever, from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  lead  an  inde- 
pendent existence.    All  our  deaf-nmtes,  on  the  contrary, 
live  with  .their  relatives.     Is  not  this  an  indication  of 
their  need  of  assistance?    And  this  is  so  true  that  often  we 
find  parents  very  anxious  as  to  what  will  become  of  their 
deaf-mute  children  when  they  themselves  are  dead  and 
gone. 

Conclusion.— Let  us  remember  in  the*  first  place  that 
the  various  partial  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come 
apply  strictly  only  to  the  totally  and  congenitally  deaf. 
We  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  to  visit 
some  deaf  persons  whom  Pastor  Mgier  had  named  to  us 
as  especially  well-developed  in  their  command  of  language; 
these  were  all  semi-deaf  or  semi-muto.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  read  from  the  lips,  however,  was  sometimes  not 
perceptibly   greater  than   that  of  others  whom  we  had 
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visited  who  were  totally  and  congenitally  deaf.  But  we 
met  one  girl  whose  conversation  with  her  mother  had  the 
vivacity  of  ordinary  conversation;  her  voice  had  even 
preserved  its  natural  tone.  We  must  add,  however,  that 
she  had  not  become  deaf  until  thnu*  y(»ars  of  ag(»,  and  that 
she  had  never  been  in  anv  school  for  th(^  deaf;  her  mother 
had  been  her  only  teacher. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  preceding  cases,  antl 
limiting  ourselves  to  the  totally  and  congenitally  deaf, 
we  refrain  from  concluding  that  the  oral  method  is  a  total 
failure.  We  do  not  like  such  positive  assertions;  the 
truth  has  more  delicate  shades  of  distinction.  If  the  oral 
method  really  presented  no  sort  of  advantage  whatever, 
it  would  not  have  held  its  ground  in  our  schools  for  thirty 
years.  But  we  believe  that  its  practical  value  has  been 
overestimated.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  sort  of  pedagogy 
de  lux€y  which  produces  moral  effects  rather  than  useful 
and  tangible  results.  It  does  not  enable  deaf-nmtes  to 
get  situations;  it  does  not  permit  them  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  strangers;  it  does  not  allow  them  even  a  con- 
secutive conversation  with  their  relatives;  and  deaf-nmtes 
who  have  not  learned  to  speak  earn  their  living  just  as 
easily  as  those  who  have  ac(|uired  this  semblance  of  speech. 
That  is  the  observation  which  we  made  again  and  again, 
and  with  a  persistency  which  seemed  to  us  very  eloquent. 

The  defenders  of  the  oral  method  present  several  argu- 
ments which  we  find  stated  in  a  publication  proceeding 
from  the  National  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes.  The  spirit 
of  this  publication  aj)peare(l  to  us  very  judicious  when  we 
first  made  acquaintance  with  it,  that  is,  befon^  w(^  b(^gan 
our  investigation;  now  that  we  have  become  aware  of 
the  facts,  it  seems  to  us  to  proceed  from  an  exagg(Tated 
optimism.  The  following,  in  substance,  is  what  the  author 
of  the  publication  says,  speaking  of  the  National  Institution 
in  the  rue  Saint-Jacqu(\s: 
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The  teaching  of  speech  has  a  double  purpose  in  view:  to  facilitate 
the  intellectual  growth  of  the  child,  and  to  enable  him  to  live  in  normal 
social  conditions.  The  aim  of  oral  instruction  is  not  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  free,  off-hand  conversation,  but  to  assure  his  communication  with 
the  members  of  his  family,  and  enable  him  to  express  his  domestic 
and  business  needs.  Speech,  even  when  it  is  defective,  provides  a 
means  of  communication  for  ordinary  life  which  is  much  more  conve- 
nient than  written  language. 

Let  US  divide  this  argument  into  its  two  principal  parts, 
and  let  us  recall  the  objections  which  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  oppose  to  these  rather  rash  affirmations. 

1.  ^*  Speech  is  a  means  of  communication  which  renders 
services  to  the  deaf-mute^  That  is  not  exact.  The  deaf- 
mute  cannot  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  stranger,  nor  even 
with  his  relatives;  and  for  his  immediate  wants  he  can 
communicate  only  by  a  combination  of  methods,  in  which 
the  gesture  constantly  supplements  the  word.  The  oral 
method  offers  no  advantage  for  social  or  business  life. 

2.  **  Tlie  teaching  of  speech  to  deaf-mutes  is  an  excellent 
exercise  for  the  memory;  it  furnishes  them  with  a  large  supply 
of  words  J  '  etc.  We  reply  that  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
advantageous  to  devote  the  time  to  improving  their  com- 
mand of  written  language,  for  they  construct  their  sentences 
very  badly,  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  instruction  they 
receive  is  regrettably  defective.  Moreover,  we  are  obliged 
to  add  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  persons  worthy 
of  credit,  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  involves  exercises 
that  are  extremely  fatiguing,  monotonous,  and  painful, 
tending  to  discourage  the  pupils,  to  sadden  and  depress 
them.  On  this  delicate  point  the  opinions  of  their  teachers 
are  often  too  nuich  interested  to  be  regarded  as  free  from 
suspicion. 

It  remains  for  us  to  draw  from  all  these  facts  and  opinions 
a  practical  conclusion.  Shoukl  the  use  of  the  oral  method 
be  continued  under  its  present  conditions?  Evidently  not. 
Should  it  b(»  abandoned  entirelv?     We  think  not,  since  in 
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fact  it  does  produce  certain  results  which  are  real,  although 
their  importance  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  What 
we  propose  is  a  mixed  plan,  a  plan  of  experiment,  of  tran- 
sition, which  is  not  at  all  revolutionary  in  its  character 
and  which,  we  hope,  will  not  encounter  a  determined 
resistance.  We  propose  that  in  future  it  shall  not  be 
possible  to  place  all  deaf  children,  without  exception  and 
during  their  entire  course,  under  the  oral  method.  We 
would  have  an  examination  and  a  control  in  every  school, 
in  order  that  selection  may  be  made  among  the  pupils. 

We  have  seen  from  the  official  documents  furnished  us 
that  deaf-mutes  who  are  mentally  defective,  and  those 
who  are  totally  and  congenitally  deaf,  very  rarely  profit 
by  oral  instruction.  The  personal  observations  that  we 
made  of  deaf-mutes  with  whom,  according  to  the  authori- 
ties, the  oral  method  had  been  reasonably  successful, 
prove  that  their  teachers  are  liable  to  err  on  the  side 
of  optimism.  It  is  almost  certain  that  for  the  unfortunate 
child  whose  deafness  is  total  and  congenital,  and  whose 
intelligence  is  defective,  the  oral  method  has  no  practical 
value.  Instead  of  waiting  six  or  eight  years  to  ascertain 
this  fact  and  become  aware  that  the  pupil's  time  has  thus 
been  wasted,  we  propose  that  when  he  is  first  admitted 
to  the  Institution  he  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  intelligence 
and  it  shall  lx»  determined  whether  he  is  mentally  defective: 
the  psychological  methods  now  at  our  command  enable 
us  to  make  this  examination  with  verv  satisfactorv  exact- 
ness.*  Such  a  selection,  W(»  maintain,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  deaf:  for  the  enormous  length  of  time  which  hitherto 
has  been  devoted  to  teaching  s[)eech  might  be  employed 
in  a  more  rational  manner  in  extending  their  industrial 
education. 


♦See  our  book  on  "Abnormal  Children"  and  onr  recent  article  on 
"The  Development  of  Intelligence  in  Children"  in  the  Annrr  psytho- 
logique,  vol.  xiv,  1908. 
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As  for  the  other  pupils,  those  whose  intelligence  is  normal 
or  at  least  not  defective,  we  propose  that  they  be  put 
under  observation,  and  that  they  be  taught  by  the  oral 
method  as  an  experiment.  But  this  experiment  should 
not  be  continued  during  their  whole  course  without  investi- 
gations being  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  most  serious 
manner,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  capable 
of  profiting  by  the  method.  There  should  be  periodical 
examinations,  either  every  year  or  every  two  years,  in 
order  to  determine  what  pupils  have  made  so  little  progress 
under  the  oral  method  that  it  would  be  better,  in  their 
own  interest  of  course,  to  substitute  for  that  method  more 
instruction  by  writing  and  more  industrial  training.  Thanks 
to  this  incessant  control,  the  value  of  the  oral  method 
and  the  occasions  for  its  use  will  come  to  be  better  under- 
stood, and  there  will  be  fewer  occasions  for  mortification 
at  the  end  of  the  course.  At  the  same  time  the  zeal  of  the 
teachers  will  be  quickened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
pupils  will  be  examined  periodically,  and  their  attain- 
ments ascertained. 

Let  us  add  one  important  remark.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  control  which  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into 
schools  for  the  deaf  would  have  no  efficacy  if  it  were  en- 
trusted in  any  degree  to  the  teachers  of  these  schools.  It 
is  wdth  control  as  with  criticism.  ''After  one  is  fifty  years 
okV  said  Sainte-Beuve, ''  one  can  no  longer  write  criticisms, 
for  one  has  dined  with  everybody.^*  The  teachers  of  the 
deaf  must  be  rigorously  eliminated  from  a  w^ork  of  super- 
vision which  is  opposed  to  their  ideas,  their  convictions, 
and  their  interests.  We  say  this  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  conscientious  teachers  whose  daily  work  is  extremely 
severe,  and  also  with  the  somewhat  brutal  sincerity  which 
is  sometimes  the  duty  of  the  scientist. 

ALFRED  BINET  and  TH.  SIMOX, 

Paris,  France. 
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M  X  ''*rjr  ^xAr  *ff%:r     V^r  r.  *hiii:  •tl^.  r.  ruij  i:*^  i.-ir^L 

Hitt^  xr^\  ^'o,  ^Ijf'  *k^^f  ^i  IJ/^irsri-.  '■iy:.  -.^.i^r  tc^t  oc^ 
w^fffcM  y^i^f-  ^  Tf/iMU-^fl  xjrr  in  r--^If  fyi*  in  r>  x»cLTe;u«m»<. 

f^^^/l//jd5rt^  irt  yulfausi  ^A  ^hfr  oral  rr-f-thoii  n^y  be  liisaLS- 
tf//»w  in  rUif  f'OTj.«flr-r|ii#frirr#rf  ufjon  thfr  opinion.-?  of  learned 

^>ri^f  rr»»j.*t,  how^rv^'r.  ho[#rr  tfiiir  thfr  niinifroii<  reailers 
//(  that.  (/uWi/'/itir/fj  will  appnr^'iat^r  thfr  fact  that,  when  a 
lyj/fitij*!!  ^ri^-?-  oijt,  frr;ffi  hw  own  laJxirator>'  and  his  own 
fu'Ul  fff  «tijdy  for  an  f-ifHifUfUr  extra  mt^nxa,  his  work,  al- 
fh//ii^h  af/j/ar^-ntly  thoughtful,  oftf-n  ends  as  a  sort  of 
iwurf'tou,  and  th^*  illij>'Jrioij>^  -/-ientist  Vx-r-omes  ri<licuIous. 
'n»w  i?!  ('X$H'\\y  what  han  hai>fx*ned  to  Mr.  Binet  and  his 
r^/;fri|;anion,  who  winhed  to  make  an  invcjitigation  as  to  the 
valuer  of  /iral  l^'?i/'hing  to  thrr  rh-af,  '*  putting  away  all  spirir  of 
HMHiinif/tion  or  diHf;nragr*rnr»nt.''  This  in  plain  vernacular 
rni^anM  that,  f  h^'y  wiMh^'rl  to  attempt  a  new  enterprise,  foreign 
f/O  their  ordinary  ocTUpationn,  without  having  made  the  nec- 

^VrMm\iiU'i\  hy  th<!   author  from  V EducazUme   dci   i$ordormuti  for 
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cssSLxy  preparation,  and  without  the  help  of  specialists  who, 

in  "the  interest  of  normal  psychology,  could  have  put  them 

oii  "their  guard  against  the  fallacies  of  their  experiment  and 

tho    suggestions  of  '^  parti  pris^    Thus  their  investigation, 

t>e^sides  being  unscientific,  has  turned  out  one-sided  and 

;Out,  it  may  be  objected,  Alfred  Binet  is  a  man  who 
.^^rovild  understand  all  this.    And,  in  fact,  he  was  the  first 
to  perceive  the  little  or  no  scientific  value  of  the  investi- 
m;  for  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  his  article 
found  it  necessary  to  give  warning  that "  besides  this 
psychological  interest,  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  wholly 
^jisinterested  interest,  there  is  another  reason  which  impels 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  question."    This  reason 
to  be  sought  in  the  cost  of  the  modem  instruction  of  the 
^esd.    But  have  we  then  to  do  with  an  economical  re- 
seajch?    In  this  case  we  do  not  believe  the  author  is  in 
condition  to  judge  of  our  work,  because  he  should  first 
est-ablish  equations  which  are  impossible  for  a  psychologist. 
This  is  so  true  that  when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
real  and  true  problems  of  psychology  (the  optimism  of 
the  parents,  the  indifference  of  the  public  as  to  the  launch- 
ing of  the  deaf  into  social  life,  the  ungrammatical  language 
and  other  defects  in  their  means  of  communication,  speech- 
reading,  etc.),  Mr.  Binet  entirely  forgot  psychology  and 
formulated  propositions  which  one  could  hardly  pardon 
in  a  horse  jockey. 

What  would  be  said  of  a  physicist  who,  when  informed 
of  Curriers  first  experiment,  and  knowing  the  enormous 
price  of  radium,  should  express  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  continue  the  experiment?  This,  to  make  a 
poor  comparison,  is  Mr.  Binet's  conclusion  as  to  the  value 
of  teaching  articulate  speech  to  the  deaf,  when,  instead,  we 
had  every  right  to  expect  a  course  of  psychological  instruc- 
tion in  a  field  so  rich  in  observations  and  so  little  explored 
by  professional  psychologists.    Mr.   Binet  perhaps  does 
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not  know  of  the  riche.s  of  our  special  literature,  accumulatetl 
by  the  observation  and  study  of  more  than  two  centurii^s. 
How  many  problems  he  might  have  encountered,  and  how 
much  matter  for  study  might  have  lx*en  offered  to  his 
competence! 

Instead,  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  t^conomical  criticism, 
Mr.  Binet  did  not  realise  that  exactly  this  AOilgar  and 
antiscientific  criterion  (outside  the  field  of  sociolog}'), 
has  deprived  his  investigation  of  all  value  and  all  serious- 
nc?S8  from  the  point  of  view  of  real  psycholog}'. 

''It  had  been  understood/'  he  writes,  '*that,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  traveling,  we  should  confine  our 
visits  to  the  deaf  living  in  Paris."  But  the  investigation 
is  to  be  made,  or  not  to  be  made!  You  have  taught  us  that 
the  value  of  a  conclusion  stands  in  direct  relation  with 
the  number  of  cases  obsc^rvTd,  and  then  vou  restrict  this 
numb(»r ''  in  order  to  avoid  expense;'^  and  in  this  restriction 
lies  the  fallacy  of  your  conclusions. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  investigation, 
because  really  they  do  not  merit  being  taken  seriously,  but 
I  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  his  original  sin  is  in  a  serious 
l)roblem  of  collective  psychology.  The  restriction  of  the 
investigation  to  the  deaf  living  in  Paris  not  only  limited 
the  number  of  the  experiments,  but  reduced  them  to  a 
class  which  has  nuTely  a  comparative  value.  Deaf-mutes 
who  an*  associated  among  themselves  or  who  are  placed  in  a 
condition  to  sec^  each  other  frequentl3%  and  therefore  live 
an  active  life  of  relation,  are  the  least  adapted  to  demon- 
strate th(»  value  and  social  utility  of  the  teaching  of  speech. 
In  ord(T  to  jxTsuade  himself  of  this,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Binet  to  ask  Mr.  Gaillard,  an  advocate 
of  the  combined  system,  because  lu*  knows  by  experience 
that  an  association  or  an  assembly  of  deaf-mutes  have  need 
of  pantomime  and  the  manual  alphabet.  But  Mr.  Gaillard 
himself  would  loyally  have  confessed  that  the  fact  of  his 
hfVVing  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  deaf,  and  con- 
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gequently  separated  from  the  society  of  the  hearing,  has 
greatly  injured  his  former  ability  in  speaking  and  lip- 
reading.  I  cite  one  sole  example  of  a  person  with  a  fixed 
habitation  in  Paris,  so  that  Mr.  Binct  can  verify  the  fact 
unthout  the  expense  of  traveling. 

The  illustrious  psychologist  should  moreover  know  that 
educators  of  the  deaf  sustain  and  employ  the  oral  method 
for  the  social  advantages  which  all  the  deaf  derive  from 
it.     Of  this  he  can  persuade  himself  if  he  will  make  a  com- 
parative investigation  of  the  deaf  inhabiting  Paris  and 
those  much  more  numerous  (being  626  to  57,  as  is  shown 
by  the  data  of  the  incriminated  statistics  given)   who 
inhabit  the   provinces,   isolated   from   their  unfortunate 
companions,  and  by  means  of  oral  instruction  restored 
to  the  society  of  those  who  speak.     He  will  then  understand 
that  the  restrictions  made  in  his  first  investigation  (the 
exclusion  of  the  feeble-minded  deaf,  the  semi-deaf,  and  the 
semi-mute*),   as  well  as  the  inconceivable  exclusion  of 
deaf  girls,  who  more  than  deaf  boys  live  a  family  life,  are 
so  many  psychological  mistakes.     And  he  will  then  perceive 
the  foolishness  of  what  he  says  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  methods  of  instruction. 

Leaving  aside  the  economic  questions,  which  are  not 

reconcilable  ^lith  the  disintere.sted  interest  of  psychologj', 

he  will  be  persuaded  of  the  incomparable  value,  from  the 

social  TX)int  of  view,  of  lip-reading  and  of  the  vocabulary' — 

however  limited — which  in  the  modem  .school  is  placed  at 

the  dispasition  of  so  many  ix)or  deaf-mutes,   in  whom 

(leaf-mutism  is  onlv  a  secondarv  sMiiptom  of  central  k*sion.«j. 

In  the  examination  of  these  two  elements  Mr.  Binet  has 

shown  that  he  does  not  uuilerstand  what  li[>reading  regally 

consists  of  and  what  the  ungranmiatical  speech  of  the 

deaf  really  depends  upon.     Hence  it  wouM  be  advi.sabl(»  for 

♦Does  Mr.  Binet  know  that  liefore  the  adoption  of  the  oral  methwJ 
even  the  partiaUy  deaf  and  those  who  h:*d  .spoken  in  etirly  infancy 
xi'Ptv  sent  to  ^ch'^io!  to  becorre  entirely  mui^/ 
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him  to  study  our  pecIagog>'  and  didactics,  for  it  is  not 
allowable  to  give  instruction  without  first  ascertaining 
how  much  those  he  wishes  to  catechLse  know  or  do  not 
know. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Binet  has  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  the  proverb  which  sa>'s:  '*A  fool  knows  more 
in  his  own  house  than  a  wLse  man  in  the  house  of  a  stranger.'' 
In  fact,  in  the  economic  question,  if  this  could  receive  any- 
light  from  psychology,  Mr.  Binet  has  accepted  a  vulgar 
prejudice,  viz.,  that  educators  of  the  deaf  are  not  dis- 
interested, but  are  personally  interested  in  upholding  the 
oral  method. 

It  would  be  well  therefore  that  Mr.  Binet,  and  with  him 
all  the  psychologists  of  the  world,  should  know  once  for  all 
that  if  to-day  or  to-morrow  it  should  be  proved  that  the 
teaching  of  speech  has  not  that  practical  and  social  value 
which  is  now  recognized  by  society  and  by  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  the  latter  would  be  very  glad  to  return  to  tfie  sign 
hngxuige,  and  this,  let  it  be  noted,  not  only  in  order  to  go 
on  more  rapidly,  but  also  from  personal  interest  and  from 
the  economy  of  psychical  and  i)hysical  energy. 

In  regard  to  the  capacity  of  criticism,  which  Mr.  Binet 
denies  to  the  educators  of  the  deaf,  we  can  only  reply: 
Inform  yourself  of  what  has  been  written  and  discussed 
concerning  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  means  of  their 
application  during  the  past  thirty  yi»ars,  and  you  will  make 
a  discovery;  viz.,  that  tlie  teachers  of  the  deaf  umh^rstand 
very  well  th(^  d(»fieienci(\s  of  their  work,  and  that  their 
knowledge  and  their  desires  have  always  found  an  obstacle 
in  that  economic  question  which,  if  it  is  explicabk^  in 
politicians  and  public  aulli()riti(\s,  is  shameful  in  scientists 
and  takes  away  all  value  from  their  inv(\stigations. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  has  happem^d  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Binet  and  t'o. 

GIULU)  FEKHEHI, 
Hector  of  the  Royal  National  Institution, 

Milan,  Italy, 


TtEV.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D.* 

«^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every 
^t»*re.' — Mark  16:  15. 


For  threescore  years  he  heard  the  Master's  order, 

With  trust  sublime, 
White-haired  and  worn  he  paused  upon  life's  border, 

Then  crossed  the  line. 

He  led  men  on  to  noble  aspirations. 

With  gentle  mien; 
Calm-poised,  he  met  life's  storms  and  tribulations, 

With  brow  serene. 

He  did  the  Master's  work  with  love  unbounded 

By  narrow  creeds. 
His  simple  faith,  sincere  and  firmly  founded, 

Was  shown  by  deeds. 

He  comforted  the  sick,  the  poor  he  aided, 

Soothed  s(MTOw's  tears, 
Forgave  the  sinner  (but  the  sin  upl)raided) 

Through  long,  long  years. 

He  won  their  hearts  to  God  by  gentle  preaching — 

By  love-born  powers — 
Not  Sinai's  thunders,  l)ut  the  Saviour  teaching 

Midst  Syrian  flowers. 

Xow  ended  is  life's  path  of  faith  and  duty, 

In  patience  trod. 
In  perfect  bliss,  mid  all-efFulgent  Ixjauty, 

He  lives  with  God. 

EDWIN  ALLEN  HODGSON, 
Instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York. 


•Delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  containing  a 
l»»-pelief  portrait  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  New  York, 
November  7, 1909. 
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Schools  far  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States. 
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Schook  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States. 
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Sdiook  for  the  Deaf  in  Canada. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

rbe  "Methods  of  Instruction''  named  in  the  preceding  Tabular 
tateinent  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

I.  The  Manual  Method, — Signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing  are 
[le  clii^f  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal 
)biects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  compre- 
beoBion  and  use  of  written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance 
oven  to  these  three  means  varies  in  different  schools;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.   The  Mantial  Alp?uib€t  Method. — The  manual  alphabet  and  writ- 
ing are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
principal  objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the 
comprehension  and  use  of  written  language.     Speech  and  speech-read- 
ing are  taught  to  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  (the  Western  New 
York  Institution)  recorded  as  following  this  method. 

111.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together  with 
writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and  facility  in  speech 
and  speech-reading,  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  lan- 
guage, is  aimed  at.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary 
to  speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction;  but  they  are 
differences  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

IV.  The  Auricular  Method. — The  hearing  of  8emi<leaf  pupils  is 
utilized  and  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances,  their  education  is  carried  on 
chiefly  through  the  use  of  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing. 
The  aim  of  the  method  is  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of-hearing 
speaking  people  instead  of  deaf-mutes. 

V.  The  Combined  System. — Speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded 
as  very  important,  but  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage are  regarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many 
cases  mental  development  and  the  accjuisition  of  language  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  Manual  or  the  Manual  Alphabet  method,  and,  so  far 
as  circumstances  permit,  such  method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems 
oest  adapted  for  his  individual  case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are 
taught  where  the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor 
expended,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  some  of  the  pupils  are  taught 
wholly  or  chieflv  bv  the  Oral  method  or  bv  the  Auricular  inethoil. 
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INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT  IN   AMERICAN    SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  ''Industries  Taught"  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabular  Statement,  are: 
Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Barbering  (Bar.),  Basket-making  (Bas.),  Black- 
smithing  (Bl.),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Book-keeping  (Bk.),  Bricklaying 
(Bri.),  Broom-making  (Br.),  Cabinet-making  (Cab.),  Calcimining  (Cal.), 
Carpentry  (Car.),  Chalk-engraving  (Ce.),  Cementing  (Cg.),  C^ir- 
making  (Ch.),  China  painting  (Ch.),  Construction  work  (Con.),  Cooking 
(Ck.),  Clay-modeling  (CI.),  Cooper>'  (Co.),  Domestic  science  (Do.), 
Drawing  (Dra.),  Dressmaking  (Dr.),  Electricity  (El.),  Embroider^' 
(Em.),  Engineering  (En.),  Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farming  (Fa.),  Flori- 
culture (Fl.),  Gardening  (Ga.),  Glazing  (Gl.),  Harness-making  (Ha.), 
House  decoration  (Hd.),  Half-tone  engraving  (He.),  Housework  (Ho.), 
Horticulture  (Hor.),  Ironing  (Ir.),  Knife  work,  Knitting  (Kn.),  Lace- 
making  (La.),  Laundering  (Lau.),  Leather  work  (Lea.),  Manual  training 
(Man.),  Mattress-making  (Ma.),  Millinery  (Mi.),  Needlework  (Nw.), 
Painting  (Pa.),  Paper-hanging  (Pap.),  Photography  (Ph.),  Plastering 
(PI),  Plate-engraving  (Pe.),  Plumbing  (Plu.),  Pottery-  (Po.),  Poultry- 
farming  (Pf.),  Printing  (Pr.),  Pyrography  (P>'.),  Raffia  (Ra.),  Rug 
weaving  (Rw.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoemaking  (Sh.),  Shop  work.  Sign- 
painting  (Si.),  Sloyd  (SI.),  Stone-laying  (St.),  Stencil  work  (Ste.), 
Tailoring  (Ta.),  Tin-work  (Tin.),  Tray  work.  Typewriting  (Ty.), 
Venetian  Iron  Work  (Ven.),  Weaving  (Wca.),  AVood-carving  (Wc), 
Wood-engraving  (We.),  Wood-turning  (Wt.),  Wood-working  (Ww.), 
Working  in  Iron  (Wi.),  and  the  use  of  tools. 


AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THI]  DEAF, 

NOVEMBER  10,  1909  * 

Adams,  All>ert  F.,  M.  A.  (g>'m nasties),  Galhiudet  (■ollege,  Washiii*i:ton. 
Adams,  C.  D.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olatho,  Kans. 
Adams,  Ida  H.  (reading),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Lena  (intermediate),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Adams,  Mabel  E.,  B.  A.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Some  changes  that  have  occurred  since  Xoveniber   10,  1909,  are 

included  in  this  list.     Corrections  of  any  errors  or  omissions  will  he 

thankfully  received  by  the  editor  of  the  .1  nrwh. 
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Adams,  Mary  B.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Adams,  Nellie  E.  (oral),  Geoigia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Adrian,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sewing),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Agnes,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Akins,  Anna  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alcorn,  Miss  A.  A.,  Moline  School,  Moline,  111. 

Alcorn,  Alice  M.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Alcorn,  Larry  M.  W.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Alcorn,  Rose  B.  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Alcorn,  Sophia  K.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Alda,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Aldrich,  Sarah  (sloyd),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Allabough,  Brewster  R.,  B.  A.  (manual).  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Allen,  Anna  W.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Emma  G.  (sewing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Cola 

Allen,  Henrietta  E.,  La  Crosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

AUen,  Mary  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Allison,  Catherine  Depuy  (speech,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Allison,  Isaac,  E.  E.  (carpentry),  Kendall  School;  (engineering),  Gal- 
laudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alspach,  Lulu  Evelyn  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Altman,  Orrell  (sewing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Ames,  Elizabeth,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Bessie,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Emma  L.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Anderson,  Enga  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Anderson,  Gertrude  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Anderson,  (I.  Waif  rid  (printing),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  Scott  (Principal),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Lillian,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Andr^  de  Bethsaide,  Sister  (mattress-making),  Female  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Andrews,  Georgia  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Andrews,  Harriet  E.,  B.  S.  (speech).  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Andrews,  Helen  B.  (kindergarten,  oral).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Angeline,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Ang^»lique-Maric,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Appleton,  I).  C.  (gardening),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Arbaugh,  Alice  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Arbaugh,  Laura  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Arl^augh,  Nell  E.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Archambault,  Bro.  S.,  C.  S.  V.  (woodworking),  Ecole  Catholique, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Archer,  Tunis  V.,  M.  A.  (Principal,  educational  department),  North 
Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Archibald,  Carrie  H.,  New  London  School,  New  London,  Wis. 

Archibald,  Margaret  (cooking).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Archibald,  Orson,  B.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Aigo,  W.  K.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Colorado  School,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

Armstrong,  Annie  (sewing),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  III. 

Armstrong,  Laura  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Arnold,  Mary  O.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Artingstall,  Margaret  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Asbury,  Richard  A.  (manual),  Geoigia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ashcroft,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  (Superintendent),  Mackay  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Athanasia,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  Institute  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Chin- 
chuba,  La. 

Atkinson,  Mary  E.  (manual  department  and  dressmaking),  American 
School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Atwood,  Ralph  H.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Auchu,  Bro.  D.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Aur^le,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Austin,  Alma  H.,  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Austin,  A.  H.  (gardening  and  farming).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Austin,  Ida  M.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Austin,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Austin,  W.  H.  (gardening  and  dairying),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Avery,  Elizabeth  B.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Avondino,  Josephine  (Supervising  Teacher,  oral  department),  Okla- 
homa School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Ay  mar,  Mary  A.  (primarjO,  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Babb,  James  E.  (shoemaking  and  harness-making),  Oklahoma  School, 
Sulphur,  Okla. 

Babcock,  Lida  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Babson,  Grace  Gordon  (gymnastics),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Maas. 

Bachelder,  Grace  D.  (cooking),  Horace  Mann  School,  l^oston,  Mass. 

Badger,  Vina  C.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution  for  the  131ind,  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

Baggerman,  Yetta  (oral),  Oklahoma  Institute,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Baily,  Joseph  J.  (Principal,  industrial  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baker,  Abby  T.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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Baker,  John  P.  (wood-working,  etc.)i  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Baker,  Nettie  M.,  Chicago  Day-»School8,  Chicago,  111. 

liaker,  S.  Pierre,  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Balch,  Grace  A.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Baldwin,  CJertrude  P.  (cooking),  New^  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Jessie  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Balis,  James  C,  B.  A.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Balis,  Mrs.  Sylvia  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Ball,  Ernestine  Faye,  M.  A.  (history  and  geography,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsj'lvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ballantyne,  Agnes  (dressmaking  and  millinery), Michigan  School,  Flint 

Ballard*  Mellville,  M.  S.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bamford,  Lillian  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Banford,  Jessie,  Ishpemmg  School,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Bangs,  Dwight  F.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  North  Dakota  School, 
Devils  Lake,  N.  D.  . 

Bannister,  Inah,  Albany  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bardes,  Henry  (shoemaking).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Barker,  Ethel  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Barker,  Frances,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Blanche,  M.  E.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Barnes,  Mamie  A.  (sewing),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,Md. 

Barnes,  W.  H.  (shoemaking),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Barnett,  W.  K.  (woodworking).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Baron,  Bro.  J.  H.,C.S.V.  (bookbinding),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,P.Q. 

Barragcr,  Myra  L.  (deaf-blind),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barrett,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (deaf-blind),  Austin,  Texas. 

Barrett,  John  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Barret te,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Barron,  Mary  Grey,  B.  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Barry,  Katherine  E.  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  Colorado  School, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Bartley,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Barton,  Edwin  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bartoo,  Dell  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Batcnian.  George  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N,  S. 

Bateman,  Julia  K.  (oral).  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Baiigh,  John  J.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Beanian,  Susan  M.,  Chicago  Day -Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Beat  tie*,  Grace  M.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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Beattie,  Mary  B.,  B.  A.  (primary  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Beatty,  Mary  Mays  (advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Thomas  (baking).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Beaudoin,  Bro.  Jos.,  C.  S.  V.  (sewing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Beauregard,  Donald  (art),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Beck,  Cynthia  S.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Bedford,  Mary  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Begg,  George  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Behymer,  Floss  A.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bell,  Frances,  M.  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Bell,  Ida  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Bell,  Martha  C,  M.  A.  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell,  Mary  M.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Bellows,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Benigna,  Sister  M.^  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bennett,  Florence  E.  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Bennett,  Josephine  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Bennett,  Mary  E.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Benninger,  Lucy  (oral).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Ben6it  Labre,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Benson,  Henry  G.  (printing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Berg,  Albert,  M.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Berigaud,  Marie  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 
Berkeley,  Anne  Butler  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Berndtson,  Annie  (dressmaking).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bernhardt,  Annie  (dressmaking),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Berry,  Amelia  E.   (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Berry,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Berry,  Louise  (Assistant  Supervising  Teacher  of  Speech),  Ohio  School, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Best,  Harry,  M.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betts,  Otis  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Bett«,  Sudie  F.  (drawing).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Bierbower,  Fannie  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bierhaus,  Henry  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bigelow,  Mary  F.  (elementary  science),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
Bigney,  Miss  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  8. 
Bilbee,  Bertha  (dressmaking).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Billings,  Carrie  E.  (Principal,  oral  department),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 
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Bishop,  Etta,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bjorkquest,  Fred  W.  (leather  work),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Washington. 

Bjorlee,  Ignatius  T.,  B.  S.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Black,  Anna  M.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

Blackburn,  Alice  A.,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Blair,  Cora  L.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Blaker,  Sallie  May  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Blandin,  Wallace  B.  (cabinet-work),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 

Blankenship,  Lloyd  (art),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Blankenship,  Mrs.  Ota  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Blattner,   J.   W.,   M.  A.    (Principal,   educational  department),   Texas 
School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Bledsoe,  John  F.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 
Parkville,  Md. 

Bliss,  Susan  E.   (Principal,  intermediate  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blondin,  Elizabeth  L.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Blount,  W.  J.  (manual,  colored  department),  Kentucky  School,  Danville. 

Bock,  Grace  A.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Bock^,  Martha  Oakley  (Principal),  New  England  Industrial  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Bodker,  Mrs.  Maggie  A.  (deaf-blind),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Boggs,  Sam.  C.  (carpentry),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Bohn,  Bertha  (cooking),  Iowa  School,  Councils  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Bolyn,  Margaret  I.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bones,  Mar>'  J.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Booth,  Elizabeth  A.  (oral),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Bork,  Emma,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bost,  Elizabeth,  B.  S.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Boulware,  Cordie  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bourke,  Nora  A.,  St.  Josephs  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Bowden,  Mrs.  Persis  S.  (manual),  New   England   Industrial  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Bowles,  Bettie  Lewis  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Bowles,  Wni.  A.  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Bowman,  Alice  O.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Bowman,  Blanche  M.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Bowman,  Kate  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Boyd,  J.  X.  (baking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Boy  kin,  Mrs.  L.  R.   (industrial),  Texas  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin. 

Bradley,  Sabra  C,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Bradshaw,  Minnie  (sewing),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Brainerd,  Evelyn  (millinery),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

Brannigan,  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Branson,  H.  L.  (printing),  Western  Penn£f>'lvania  Institution,  Eklge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Branum,  William  O.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bray,  Ivy  (plain  sewing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Breckinridge,  Mary  S.,  Miss  Breckinridge's  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brehm,  F.  Elizabeth  (speech),  AVestem  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Breuninger,  H.  G.  (shoemaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution, Mt.  Aiiy,Pa. 

Briel,  William  A.  (tailoring),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 

Briggs,  Etta,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bright,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Texas  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 

Bright,  Helen  E.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brill,  T.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Britt,  Mazie  Florence,  B.  A.  (manual).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

Broadbent,  Mary  H.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Brock,  Frances  I.  (  oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Brodcrick,  Annie  (ironing).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Brooks,  George  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Brown,  Alfred  L.,  B.  L.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Brown,  Candace  J.  (articulation),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnip^,  Man. 

Brown,  Edith  E.,  Streator  School,  Streator,  111. 

Brown,  Gertrude  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brown,  Grace  Thobum  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Jess  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Brown,  Margaret  de  M.  (photography),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  lU. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  (industrial),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Brown,  Philip  H.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  Head  Teacher  in  car- 
pentry), Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Bruce,  Lula  May,  B.  S.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Brummitt,  Edith  (Supervising  Teacher,  manual  department),  Okla- 
homa Institute,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Bruning,  Olivia  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Cohimbus,  Ohio. 

Bruns,  H.  E.  (physical  culture),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Bryan,  Henry  L.  (Military  Instructor),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bryant,  Arthur  D.,  B.  Ph.  (drawing),  Gallaudet  College  and  Kendall 
School,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Biyarly,  Katherine  Lee  (oral),  Mar>'land  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Buchanan,  Aldah  H.  (oral).  North  Dakota  School,  l)c\'ils  liuko,  N.  D. 

Buchanan,  Arthur  P.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Buckingham,  Abigail,  lios  Angeles  School,  Los  Angele«,  ('al. 

Hiickinghani,  Kva  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buckley,  Anna  (dressmaking),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Buell,  Edith  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  advanced  grade),  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bull,  Mary  (intellectual  department  and  fancy  work).  Ontario  Insti- 
tution, Belleville,  Ontario. 

Bumgardner,  J.  B.  (manual  and  industries).  New  Mexico  School,  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M. 

Bumganlner,  Nellie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Burch,  Mary  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Burchard,  Prudence  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burdick,  Edward  S.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burgess,  Lucie  (physical  culture),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Burgin,  Kate  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Burke,  Miss  A.  M.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burke,  Julia  A.  (art),  St.  Jaseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  Fordham,  and 
West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mary  (machine  sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Sister  Mary  Anne  (Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institu- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Nellie  A.  (domestic  science),  North  Carolina  School,  Haleigh. 

Burns,  John  T.  (printing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burt,  William  N.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  I).  (Superintendent),  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  tklgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Burton,  (Jrace  C.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bush,  John  P.  (manual),  Ctah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Busill,  Frances  L.,  St.  J(w<eph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buxton,  May  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Byrne,  Anna  ( baking),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Byrnes,  Wm.  J.  (gardening),  St.  Jcxseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Byrns,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Cadieux,  Father  J.  M.,  C.  S.  V.  (Principal),  Ecole  Catholicpie,  Montreal. 

Calahan,  Harriet  L.  (primary).  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Caldwell,  C.  E.  (industrial),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Caldwell,  William  A.,  M.  \.  (Principal's  Assist  ant).  California  Institution, 
Berk<'lev,  Cal. 

Caldwell,  William  A.  (colored  department).  Florida  School,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Calhoun.  Nannie  (kin<lergarten),  Mississippi  Institution,  .laekson,  Miss. 

Calloway,  Marie  (physical  culture),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Hock. 
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Caineron,  Mary  H.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Camp,  Pauline  B.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 

Camp,  W.  S.  (printing),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Campbell,  Edward  C.  (literary  department  and  art),  Colorado  School, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Campbell,  Frances,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Campl>ell,  Miss  P.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Campbell,  W.  J.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
CamplHjll,  Willa  (sewing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Cannon,  Ella  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Canode,  W.  H.  (tailoring),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
("apelli,  Anthony  (printing).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Caperton,  Ama  (sewing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Carl)ee,  Annie  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Carlin,  Irene  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Carrell,  Owen  G.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Carri^TC,  C.  (blacksmithing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Carroll,  Annie  L.  (poultry  culture),  Michigan  School,  Hint,  Mich. 
Carter,  Clyde  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Carter,  Frances,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Carter,  Mar>'  I),  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa.' 
Carter,  Maude  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Carter,  W.  Hickman,  M.  A.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 
CartwTight,  J.   II.   (shoemaking  and  harncssmaking),    Kansas  School, 

Olathe,  Kans. 
Carver,  Leora  (oral),  Indiana  School, Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cason,  Mary  I),  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Chambers,  William  II.  (manual),  Tennessee  School.  Knoxvilie,  Tenn. 
Chapin,  Alma  L.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Chapin,  Edward  L.,  li  A.  (manual),  Wesi  Virginia  School,  Romncy. 
Charles  Alexandre,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  (^. 
Charles,  Alva  M..  Illinois  School,  .Jacksonville,  III. 
Charles,  Bessie  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint.  Mich. 
Charles,  Clarence  W.,  H.  A.  (printing),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Charles,  Elva  M.  (oral).  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  III. 
Chickering,  Rev.  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Emeritus;  natural  science  and  peda- 

gog>'),  Ciallaudet  College.  Washington,  I).  C. 
Chidester,  Miss  S.  W.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Uomney,  W.  Va. 
Christian,    Alice   V.    (dressmaking   and    fancy   work),    North   Carolina 

School,  Raleigh.  \.  C. 
('hristmas,  Jeanette  J.  (primary).  IVnnsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
C!hristy,  Nettie  L.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault.  Minn. 
Chrysante,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution.  Montreal,  P.  (^..  Canada 
Clark,  Al)el  S.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School.  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Clark,  Annie  May  (art,  wood  carving,  and  physical  culture),  Georgia 
School,  Cave  Spring,  (la. 

Clark,  Eliza  L.  (Principal),  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Clark,  Jermie  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Clark,  Marion  (1.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  X.  Y. 

Clarke,  Edward  Perkins,  M.  A.,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 

Clarke,  Elizal^eth  H.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Clarke,  Francis  D.,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  I).  (Superintendent),  Michigan  School, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Clarke,  Nell  (manual  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Clarke,  Thomas  P.  (Superintendent),  Washington  Stat^  School,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Clearman,  Amy  de  Coudre,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Clearman,  H.  Beatrice  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Clearw-ater,  Edward  (carpentry'  and  cabinet-making).  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clear>',  Edward  P.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Clegg,  Florence  M.  (drawing  and  sloyd),  Rhode  Island  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Clifford,  Grace  M.  (physical  training),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Cloak,  Ellen  E.  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester. 

Cloak,  William  A.   (plastering  and  cement-work)  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cloud,  James  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clowry,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher),  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Cobb,  Jennie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral).  Western  Penn.sylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Cobb,  Nonnye,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Coburn,  Alice  T.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Cochran,  J.  C.  (printing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Cochrane,  W.  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Coderer,  Samuel  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Coffin,  Addie  L.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Coffin,  Lucy,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Coker,  Charles  P.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Coleman,  I).  R.,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Coleman,   Mrs.   (J.   I),   (manual  department  and  art).  South  Carolina 
Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Coleman,  Thomas  H.,  B.  A.  (retired,  190S),  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

CoUatt,  Myrtle  (oral),  New  Mexico  School.  Santa  Fe.  N.  .M. 

Collings,  J.  W.  (carpentry),  K(?ntucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Collings,  William  .\.  (carpentry),  Kentucky  Sch(M>l,  Danville,  Ky. 

Collins,    Mrs.    l']llrri  (cloak  and   dress  niakiri.i:),   St.   Josejjli's    Institut**, 
Fordhiuii,  \.  \  . 
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Come  de  la  Providence,  Si.ster  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Compton,  Margaret  E.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Condon,  Anna  M.,  (irand  Rapids  School,  (Jrand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Condon,  Margaret  G.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Congar,  Remington  (printing).  Western  New  York  Institution,  R (Ch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Congdon,  Henry  A.  (manual  training),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Conkiing,  H.  C.  (baking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Connery,  Julia  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  intermediate  grade).  Institu- 
tion for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Connolly,  Mary  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

C^onnor,  Mrs.  Hazel,  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  \.  M. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.  (Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Mexico  School, 
Santa  Fe,  X.  M. 

Conrod,  Miss  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

Constantia,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Constantine,  JoUiette  E.  (oral),  Xorth  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Anna  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg. 

(^ook,  Joseph  R.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Manitoba  Institu- 
tion, Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cooke,  Harry  (house  and  sign  painting),  Xew  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  Xew  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 

Cool,  Mamie  (oral),  Xew  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  X'.  M. 

Cooper,  Clara  P.,  B.  L.  (kindergarten,  oral),  Xew  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Lucile,  B.  A.  (advanced),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Cooper,  Mildred  H.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Cooper,  Ruth  H.,  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Cooper,  William,  B.  S.  (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 
Marj^land  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Copley,  Margaret,  B.  S.  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Olathe.Kans. 

Coplin,  Ethel  A.  (gymnastics),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Corl)eil,  Bro.  R.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Corcoran,  Katherine,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  \.  Y. 

Cornay,  Xellie  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Cornelia,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Corriveau,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (printing).  Ecole  Catholique,  Montrtnil,  P.  Q. 

Coni^in,  Mary  (art),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Con^'in,  W.  R.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Cory,  Annetta,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Cory,  Ethel  M.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine.  Fhi. 

Cosgrove,  Margaret,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago.  III. 

Cotton,  Minnie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 
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Coughlin,  C.  B.,  M.  D.  (Superintendent),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Coulter,  James  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Tox,  Mary  H.  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cram,  Fannie  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Crampton,  Alice  L.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Crane,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cranwill,  Thomas  J.  (baking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Craven,  Thomas  M.  (shoemaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Crawford,  Ella  E.  J.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Crawford,  P^sther  M.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Crawford,  Mar\'  (sewing),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Crdte,  Bro.  J.  F.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ooker,  Gertrude  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cronin,  John  J.  (chair-caning),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

C'ross,  Florence  (articulation),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Crouter,  A.  L.  E.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Allien,  Barbara  C.  (oral).  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

(\illen,  Estelle  F.  (primary).  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Culver,  Ellen  I.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cunningham,  Bolton  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg. 

Cunningham,  May  (plain  sewing  and  dressmaking),  Mackay  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Curran,  Juliana,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Enoch  Henr\',  M.  A.  (Principal),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Kate  A.  (oral-aural).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Curry,  Katherine  (dressmaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Curtis,  Louise,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

C\ithbertson,  Miss  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Dallimore,  Ida  (sloyd  and  fancy  work).  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Daly,  Oeraldine  I).,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Daly,  Margaret  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Daniels,  Caroline  S.  (mathematics,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Daniels,  Ora  (I.,  M.  A.,  68  Hawthorne  St.,  (^helsea,  Mass. 

Danver,  Susie  E.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Darrow,  Marion  (sewing),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Davidson,  Samuel  (1.,  M.  A.  (language  and  literature,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  Amanda  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
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Davis,  Daisy  (oral),  New  England  IndiiRtrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Davis,  Evangeline  (domestic  science),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence. 

Davis,  Mr8.  Lucy  M.  (sewing).  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh,  N.  (\ 

Davis,  Rel>ecca  E.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Robert  B.,  B.  L.,  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Davis,  Solon  P.  (drawing),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Davis,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Dawes,  Rachel  (oral),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Dawson,  Ella  S.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Day,  Herl)ert  E.,  M.  A.  (natural  science),  (lallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Dean,  Julia,  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

De  Champlain,  Oren  (leather  work),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Deckart,  Frederic  (manual  training),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Park- 
ville,  Md. 

De  Koker,  Esther,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Deland,  Bro.  J.  C,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Delke,  William  (shoemaking),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Dellicker,  H.  Maude,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DeLong,  £lizal)eth,  B.  A.  (manual),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

DcMotte,  Amelia  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DeMotte,  Wm.  H.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Dempsey,  M.  (sewing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Denis,  H.  (machinery'  and  ironing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Denison,  Charlotte  K.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Denison,  James,  M.  A.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Dent,  Alice,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

DePazzi,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dermody,  Mary,  iSt.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Desmarais,  Moses  (cabinet-makiuj),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

D'Estrella,  Theophilus,  California  IiLstitution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dewar,  Frances  (Principal),  Culumet  Day  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Diamond,  Hazel  M.  (kindergarten),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Kochestx^r   X.  Y. 

Diehl,  Jennie  (i.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Diemer,  Michel  (gardening).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Dieson,  (Jeorginu,  H.  A.  (Latin),  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Dignin,  Lowena  A.,  Superior  School,  Superior,  Wis. 

Dillon,  Marie  Louise,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dimmick,  PUa  J.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  ICdgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Divine,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Divine,  Mary  L.  (First  Assistant),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Mo. 

Dixon,  Anna  R.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tcnn. 
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Dixon,  Emilie  B.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Dixon,  Iva  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Doane,  Letitia  L.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Dobbins,  Emma  A.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  \.  C. 

Dobyns,  J.  R.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Mississippi  Institution, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Dold,  J.  J.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Domitien,  Sister  (shoemaking).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Donald,  Ida  M.  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Doneghy,  Susan  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Donnolly,  Abbie  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Donohoe,  M.  Lizzie  (primar>')i  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dositheus,  Sister  M.   (Assistant  Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 

Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Doub,  Florence  W.  (drawing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Downing,  A.  U.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Dowrie,  John  (carpentry),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Draper,  Amos  G.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (mathematics  and  Latin),  Gallaudet 

College,  Washington,  I).  C. 
Draper,  BIstella  M.  (industries),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Drew,  Mary  E.  (cookery),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Driggs,  Frank  M.  (Superintendent),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Fteh. 
DriscoU,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction.  New  York. 
Drum,  Maigarct  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dudley,  Jessie  G.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Duff,  Jessie  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  (leveland,  Ohio. 
Duggan,  May  E.,  Lake  Linden  School,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
Dumas,  Father  G.,  C.  S.  V.   (Assistant  Principal),  Ecolc  Catholique, 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Dumon,  Lucie  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dunbar,  Eva  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Dunbar,  Marjorie  J.  (cooking),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Duncan,  Elizal>eth  M.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Duncan,  Mary  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  V. 
Dunlap,  S.  Cornelia  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Dunn,  Annie  E.  (oral),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Dunn,  Ethel  A.  (drawing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  H.  I. 
Durant,  Emily  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  basketry),  Mar>'land  School 

for  Colored,  Parkvillc,  Md. 
Dutch,  Mary  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Dwyer,  Miss  B.  E..  Lo  Couteulx  St.  Mar>'*8  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Earle,  .Mrs.  Carrie  W.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  .Mich. 
Earle,  James  (baking),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Earle,  Hosni  (oral),  Michigan  Sch(K)I,  Hint,  Mich. 
Eaton,  Florence  (primary),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  X.  C\ 
Kccleston,  Mary  McCall,  Reno  Margiilies  School,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Kckert,  Alice  C.  (kindergarten,  oral),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  Anna  L.    (articulation),    Xew   York   Institution,   Washington 

Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Eckert,  J.  C.  (carpentry),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Eddy,  J.  Holhrook  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Eddy,  Mabel  CJ.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  Xew  York. 
Eden,  Lavinia  J.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Edgar,  Bessie  M.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Edwards,  Eula  (industrial),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Eggee,  Pearl  (sewing),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Eggers,    Mrs.    Cornelia    Hingham    (Director),    McCowen   Oral   School; 

(Head  Assistant),  Chicago  Day -Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Eickhoff,  Anna  L.  (domestic  science),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Eickhoff,  Arlington  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Eikeland,  Peter,  B.  A.  (Xorwegian),  St.  Olaf  College,  Xorthfield,  Minn. 
Eising,  Cora  B.,  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 
Eldridge,  Charles  H.  (manual),  Xebraska  School,  Omaha,  Xeb. 
Eldridge,  Sallie  (1.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Elwood,  Caroline  F.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ely,  Charles  R.,   M.  A.,   Ph.  I),    (natural  science),   Clallaudet  College, 

Washington,  1).  C. 
Ely,  Charles  W.,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  I).  (IVincipal),  Maryland  School,  Frederick. 
Ely,  (Jrace  I),  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Emerentia,  Sister  M.   (printing),   Le  (^outeulx  St.   Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Emerson,   .Mrs.   Carrie   (domestic  science),    Washington   State  School, 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
Emerson,  (Irace,  Albany  Home  School.  Albany,  X.  Y. 
Emmanuel,  Sister.  Pittsburgh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
F^mmanuel,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution.  Montreal,  P.  C^. 
Emmelie,  (lamelin,  Sister  (man\ial).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  (^. 
Engleman,  Josephine  II.  (oral).  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Ensworth,  Florence  Josephine  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Erd,  Rolwrt  L.,  B.  A.  (physical  training),  Michigan  School,  Flint.  Mich. 
Ervin,  Annie  McD.  (oral),  Xorlh  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 
Eugenie de Cordoue,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.(^. 
Euphemia,  Sister  M.  (art),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 
Euritt,  Ci.  D.  (manual,  senior  class),  N'irginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Piuritt,  Mrs.  (1.  D.  (oral),  X'ir^inia  School,  Staimton,  Va. 
P^ii8el>e  de  V'erceil,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  .Montreal,  P.  (2. 
Evan.s,  Deborah  (sewing),  Ohio  School,  Columb\is,  Ohio. 
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Kvariste,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Kverhtird,  Bessie  M.,  Racine  Sch(K)l,  Racine,  Wis. 

Kves,  I^aun»tta  \V.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Kvoy,  .Margaret.  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario, 

Ewer,  Kva,  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Falardeau,  L.  (shoemaking),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Planning,  Miss  M.  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

Farley,  Mrs.  Myra  Clover  (dressmaking).  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  X.  Y. 

Farley,  Otto  P.  (printing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Faucher,  Bro.  I'.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  (Vtholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Faupel,  George  H,,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Fay,  Allan  Bradshaw,  M.  A.  (Latin),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Fay,  Edward  Allen,  M.  A.,  Ph.  1).  (Vice-President;  languages),  Gallau- 
det College,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Fay,  Elizalwth  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fay,  Gin)ert  ().,  M.  A.,  Ph.  I),  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Fay,  Helen  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  1).  C. 

P'earon,  James  (Principal),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

Feajjley,  Carolyn  M.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feinstein,  Sara,  Oral  School,  Cinciimati,  Ohio.  • 

F^licienne,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  CJ. 

Fenner,  Sara  H.  (oraH,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ferguson,  Edith,  Wright  Oral  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Ferguson,  Elizabeth  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferguson,  Frances  (oral),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  L.  \V.,  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 

Ferrigan,  Mary  S.  (sewing  and  dressmaking).  School  47,  Manhattan,  X.  Y. 

Field,  Alice  M.  (arithmetic,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Xorthampton,  Mass. 

Fields,  (jrace  (sewing),  A\'ashington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Firth,  Emma  M.,  Oakland  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Fischer,  l^ertha  (drawing),  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fish,  Kate  II.  (Principal),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Fisher.  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 

Fisk,  Paulino  (intermediate).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Fiske,  Stella  (art),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fitzgerald,  F.dith,  B.  A.  (manual).  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Flagg,  Helen  J.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Flatley,  Anna  .M.,  Green  Bay  School.  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Flatley,  Matild,  Madison  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Flatlev.  M.  Stella  (Head  Teacher).  Green  Bav  School.  Green  Bav,  Wis. 

Flavic,  Doniitille.  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Fliehfiian.  Miiry  (niaruial)    Missouri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 
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Flowers,  Thomas  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Flynn,  Margaret  (Assistant  Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Ford- 
ham,  X.  Y. 

Foley,  Julia  A.  (deaf-blind),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Fonner,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Foote,  Mabel,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Miss  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Forrest,  Margaret  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Forrester,  T.  C. (Principal),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Forsythe,  Kathryn,  B.  A.  (kindergarten,  oral),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fortin,  Bro.  P.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fosdick,  Charles  P.  (gardening),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Foster,  Rachel  E.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fox,  Barljara  (kindergarten),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Fox,  Thomas  Francis,  M.  A.,Litt.  D.  (advanced  manual  and  Librarian), 
New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frances,  Sister  Mary  Teresa,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Francis,  Anna  M.  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  John  R.  (painting),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Franc^ois  de  Sales,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Francois  de  Chantal,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frangois-Xavier,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frank,  Henry,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fraser,  Jessie  (in  training),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

FVazey,  Alice  B.,  B.  A.,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Freck,  Katherino  E.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Frederick,  Catherine  (drawing  and  art),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Freeman,  Samuel  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  (Icorgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  (la. 

Frick,  Ethelwynne  (Sul)stit\ite\  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Friedman,  Rhea  R.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Friemel,  Henry  (carpentry),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Frierson,  James  M.   (manual  dopartment  and  printing),   Soiith  Caro- 
lina Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Fritz,    I,   (cooking),    (Jerman    Hvangelieal    Lutheran   Institute,    North 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Fritz,  Katherine  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Kdgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Fritz,  Mabel  E.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Fuller,  Priscilla  Alden  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Fuller,  Sarah  (Principal),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston.  Mass. 

Fullington,    Angeline    B.    (oral),    \\'<vstorn    Pennsylvania    Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
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Fulton,  Katharine,  Rice  Lake  School,  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 
Funk,  Mary  L.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wi8. 

Gahrielli,  JoHeph  (printing),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gaiennie,  Gervais  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Gaillard,  Theresa  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Ciale,  Ekiward  P.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Gale,  Lavinia,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ctallaudet,  Edward  Miner,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (President;  moral  and  polit- 
ical science),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Galliver,  Louise  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gamble,  Matie  B.,  Platt-eville  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Hannah  I.,  Appleton  School,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Isaac  B.  (Superintendent),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

(iarfield,  I^na  G.  (sloyd),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Garrett,  Edward  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge. 

Garrett,  Mary  S.  (Principal),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Garrity,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Gartrell,  Mary  P.,  M.  A.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Gaston,  Cambria  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gaston,  W.  B.  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School,  Knox- 
vnlle,  Tenn. 

Gaudet,  Bro.  H.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual  Huper\'i8ing  teacher),  Ecole  Catho- 
lique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gaw,  Lewis  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Guwith,    Frances   W.    (Teacher-in-charge,   intermediate  department), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Gay,  Dora  I.,  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Gei)hardt,  Emma  W.,  Milwaukee  School,  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CJeddes,  James  T.  (oral).  Western  Pennsj'lvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park.  Pa. 

Gehl,  Rev.  Eugene,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Gent,  Edna  1).  (kindergarten),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

George,  Dudley  Webster,  M.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville. 

(Joorges.  All>ert,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

(icorgina,  Sister  M.,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Gerend,  Hcv.  .M.  M.  (President),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  AVis. 

Germanus,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gervase,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Marj^'s  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gibbs,  Fred  L.  (tailoring),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gi!)son,  Mrs,  Sarah  A.  (dressmaking),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
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Oielow,  Rev.  William,  B.  A.  (Superintendent;  arithmetic,  geography, 

language,   phyHiolog>',   religion),   Evangelical  Lutheran   Institution, 

North  IJetroit,  Mich. 
Ciill>crt,  CliarleH  H.  (carpentry  and  sloyd),  Iowa  School,  Council  BluflfR. 
(iill)ert,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mar>''8  Institution,  Buflfalo,  \.  Y. 
Oil  key,  Benjamin  T.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Gillett,  Alma  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Gillett,  Charles  P.  (Superintendent),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Gingra,  Mildred  I.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 
Gipson,  Claire  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 
Girdler,  Carrie  W.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Giroux,  S.  (bookbinding),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Glancy,   Sister  M.    Benedict   (Superintendent),   St.    Francis  Xaxier's 

School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Glenn,  Frances  L.  (Supervising  Principal,  oral  work),  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Goddard,  Josephine  L.  (speech  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Goddard,  Mary  (oral),  Xebraska  School,  Omaha,  Xeb. 
Godwin,  Arthur  J.  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Pa. 
(ioetz,  Mrs.  Maggie  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Goggin,  Anne  Page  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Gompertz,  Anita,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Goodell,  Mary  E.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Goodloe,  Nannie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 
Goodspeed,  Esther,  Reno  Margulies  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Goodwin,    Edward    McK.,    M.  A.    (Superintendent),    Xorth   Carolina 

School,  Morganton,  X'^.  C. 
Goodwin,  James  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Goolslie,  Winnie  G.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Gordon,  Miss  C.  L. 

Gordon,  E.  L.  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 
Gordon,  Kathalena  W.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Gordon,  Mary  L.,  B.  A.  (oral),  (Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  (la. 
(jiordon,  Mittie  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 
Gorman,  Katei  (sewing),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Gorsline,  Grace  (sloyd  and  drawing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Goucher,  Leonard  (manual  training),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 
(xoveia,  Samuel  (shoemaking),  Xol)riiska  Institute,  Omaha,  Xel). 
(irady,  Theodore,  B.  L.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  (^al. 
Graham,  John  A.  (manual  training),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Grainger,  Mary  E.  (art),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Granger,  Audria  J.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 
Grant,  T.  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Oraveline,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholitjuo,  Montreal,  P.  CJ. 
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Gray,  Mal)el  H.   (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Gray,  Miss  M.  Sidney,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gray,  W.  F.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Grayson,  William  (cabinet  work  and  carpentry),  Rhode  Island  Institute, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Greaves,  Martha  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Green,  Elizabeth  T.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Green,  Grace  G.    (physical  training),   Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Green,  Letitia  C.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Greener,  Augustus  B.  (intermediate)  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Greener,  Louise  May  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Greer,  Inez  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

CJregory,  Clara  M.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Gregory,  May  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Gregory,  Seth  W.,  M.  A. (high  school),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan 

GrifRn,  Mary  E.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Griffin,   Patrick   (shoemaking),   Le  Couteulx  St.   Mary's  Institution 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Griffith,  Grace,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 

Griffiths,  John  (agriculture).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

Grimes,  Katharine  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Racine  School,  Racine,  Wis. 

Grimes,  Mary  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Grimes,  Olivia  B.,  North  C-arolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Grimmct,  Dosia  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gritzka,  Charles  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Groc,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (Deaf  Headmaster),  Ecole  C^tholique,  Montreal 

Gross,  Henr>',  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

(irow,  Charles  M.,  Sr.  (retired,  1901),  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

(jlrow,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Gruver,  Cora  Elizabpth  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

(iruver,  Ell:)ert  A.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Homo,  N.  Y. 

(Jniver,  Minnie,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>'. 

Guinness,  Steliji  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gurley,  Lizzie  S.  (manual),  Tennessee  Sch<x>l,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Giistin,  Eva  1.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

(luthno,  Fannie  T.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Iladley,  Lucy  J.  (sewing  and  housework),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
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Haeseler,  Charlotte  S.  (primaiy),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Haeseler,  Helen  M.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air^',  Pa. 

Hagerty,  Thomas,  B.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  I>elavun,  Wis. 

Hagyard,  M.  Eva  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hall,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Hall,   Harriet  C'.   (articulation).   New  York  Institution,   Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Hall,  Herold  M.  (printing),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Hall,  Inez  (drawing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Hall,  Percival,  M.  A.  (applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy  and  in  charge 

department  6f  articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Halpen,  Rosa  H.  (number  and  language),  Western  Xew  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Halsted,  Robert  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Hamaker,  Marion  F.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hamilton,  Bertha  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Hamilton,  Ed.  (carpentry).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Hamilton,  Harriet  E.  (retired),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  Lydia  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Hamilton,  Thomas  (cabinet-making),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hammond,  Almira  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Hammond,  Ethelwyn  M.  (blind-deaf),  W^isconsin  School,  Dclavan,  Wis. 
Hammond,  Henr>'  C,  M.  A.  (retired,  1909),  Olathe,  Kans. 
Hancock,  E.  Frances  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Hancock,  Mrs.  S.  E.  (industrial),  Texas  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin. 
Hancock,  Sudie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Handley,  Jayne  L.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Hanmer,  Stella  B.  (articulation),   Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Hanretty,  Jeanette  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester. 
Hansen,  Blanche  M.,  B.  A.  (blind-deaf),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 
Hansen,   Hannah  (articulation).   New  York  Institution,   Wa.shington 

Heights,  X.  Y. 
Harl)ert,  H.  M.  (printing),  Colonido  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Hardy,   Xora   (sewing  and   fancy   work),   Arkansas   Institute,    Little 

Rock,  Ark. 
Harman,  Augusta  (articulation).  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Harmon,  May  B.  (general  housework),  Western  Xew  York  Institution, 

Rochester.  X.  Y. 
Harper,  Lucy  C.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark, 
Harper,  Ruth  A.  (g>'inna8ties),  American  School,  Hartfonl,  Conn. 
Harrell,  Mrs.  F.  A.  (intermiHiiate),  Texas  School  for  Colored.  Austin. 
Harris,  L.  I8al)el,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Harris,  X.  Lee  (shoi'  and  leather  work),  Indiana  School,  hulianapoiis.  Ind. 
Hart,  Alice  V.   (drcssniakini^).   Institution  for  Improved   Instruction, 

New  York,  X.  Y. 
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Harvey,  Annie  (advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 

Airy,  Pa. 
Harwood,  Mattie  P.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Harwood,  Viola  (cadet),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Hatfield,  Gertrude  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Haupt,  Hermine  M.  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Hay,  Kate  E.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Hayden,  Josephine  (literaiy  department  and  art),  Montana  School, 

Boulder,  Mont. 
Hayden,  Mary  (ironing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Hayes,  Morris  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Haynes,  Carrie  A.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Hazelton,  Thomas  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Heath,  Marcia,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Heck,  Mathias  (shoemaking),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Hedrick,  Maude  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Heizer,  Evelyn  B.  (Supervising  Principal,  primary  grades),  Indiana 

School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hemvig,  Rachel  (laundry),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hendee,  Mrs.  Ida  G.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hendershot,  Lina,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Henderson,  Carrie  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Clara  (domestic  science),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 
Henderson,  David  (shoemaking),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Henderson,  Jennie  M.,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Henderson,  Mattie  D.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
Hendrick,    Nellie    (cooking),    St.    Joseph's    Institute,    Fordham   and 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hendricks,  Anna  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hendricks,  Ernest  J.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Florida 

School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Henne,  Ezra  S.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Hennigan,  L.  L.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-makix^),  Louisiana  School, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Hepworth,   Walter  A.    (painting  and  paper-hanging),   Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Herdnian,  Pearl  W.  (oral),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hereford,  Sarah  T.  (sewing),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Herman,  Mrs.  Kate  S.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Herold,  Otto  C.  (drawing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Hersinger,  J.  (shoemaking),  \Vaj<hington  Stat*?  School,  Vancouver. 
Hesley,  Augustus  (engraving),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Hess,  Carrie  M.  (cooking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airj*.  Pa. 
Hewitt,  E<iwiii  (agriculture),  Iowa  School,  Council  Blufifs,  Iowa. 
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Hickn,  Sanih  E.,  Central  Xew  York  Institution,  Romo.  X.  V. 

Hill,  r.  H.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  ElizalM?th  Pincknoy,  M.  A.  (oral),  Missouri  ScIhmiI,  Fulton.  Mo. 

Hill^  Martha  M.  (Principal),  (Irand  Rapids  School,  (Jrand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hill,  Victoria,  MiHsi.^^ippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Hilliard,    Pathol    M.,    B.    A.    (Supervising  Teacher,    oral   department), 

Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Hilton,  Andrew  J.  (shoemaking),  Alabama  Sch<K>l,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hine,  Lola  (\  (kindergarten  industrial  work).  Institution  for  Iniprovetl 

Instniction,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Hisey,  Xora  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hobart,  Almira  I.,  H.  S.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Hobart,    Klwa   L.    (language  and   arithmetic).    Horace   Mann   SchiKil, 

Boston,  MasK. 
Hobart,  Kate  F.  (language  and  manual  training).  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mans. 
HockenRmith,  Frances  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Hocking,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (art),  Xorth  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  X.  Dak. 
HodgHon,  Edwin  A.,  M.  A.  (printing),  Xew  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Hocffler,  Anna  (primar>'  oral),  Ohio  Schwil,  Columlms,  Ohio. 
Hoffman,  E.  Jane,  Xorthern  Xew  York  Institution,  Malone,  X.  Y. 
Hof8t<»ater,    H.    McP.    (manual   department    and   printing),   Alabama 

School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
HofHteater,  Mrs.  Olive  T.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hoge,  I^eslie  (oral),  Kansiis  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Holden,  A.  X.,  San  Francisco  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Holden,   Mrs.   Jennie   Bright    (Principal),   San   Francisco  Sch(M>l,   San 

Fnincisco,  Cal. 
Holderby,  R.  A.  P.  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Holland,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Texas  School  for  ('olonnl,  Austin,  Texas. 
Holloway,  Beatrice  (manual),  Iowa  School,  ('oimcil  Bluffs,  la. 
HoUoway,  Frank  ('.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  C'omicil  Bhiffs,  la. 
Holt,  Ellerbe  (primary).  Pennsylvania  Instit\ition,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
H<K)k,  Belle  M.  (mamial  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Ihwpes,  Mary  (\  (intermwliate).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>'. 
HcM)ver,  Susan  ('.,  B.  S.  (c(M)king).  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Horton.  Frank  ('.,  B.  A.  (printing),  On»gon  School,  Salom,  Ore. 
Hotchkiss.  J.  Burton.  M.  \.,  Litt.  1).  (history  and  English),  Oallaudet 

College,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Houghton.  <tlenna  (mainial).  Teniie>s«r  School,  Knowillo.  Tcnn. 
H(m»4er,  BesHi<».  Home  ft)r  Training  in  S|H'rrh.  Phila<lelphia.  Pa. 
Howanl.  Carrie  M.  (manual).  Texas  Sch<K»l.  A\i>tin,  Te.\a>. 
Howard.  Essie  Belle  (orah.  Illinois  Sch(H>l.  .Iack>oMvill('.  111. 
Hower,  H.  (I.  (baking).  Kau>a^  School,  olathe.  Kans. 
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Howlett,  Mary  M.,  Calumcft  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Howson,  James  W.,  M.  A.,  C^ifomia  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hoxie,  Elizal^eth  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoyt,  Julia  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Hubbard,  Paul  D.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Hubbard,  Willis  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hubbert,  Helen  B.,  B.  A.   (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Huddle,  Nannie  Z.  (art),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Hufford,  Josephine,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Huggard,  Amy  L.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Hughes,  Peter  T.,  B.  P.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Hughes,  Winifred,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Huml)ert,  Isaac  S.  (deaf-blind),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Humphreys,  Evelyn  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Hunsicker,  Agnes  E.  (cooking),  North  Carolina  School,  Moiganton. 
Himt,  Ethel  A.   (grade  work,  primarj'  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Hunt,  Lyman  M.  (manual  and  industrial).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux 

Falls,  S.  I). 
Hunt,  Mrs.  L.  M.  (sewing).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Hunter,  Annie  May,  B.  S.  (primary  handicraft).  North  Carolina  School, 

Morganton,  N.  C. 
Hunter,  Elizabeth  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hunter,  Lora,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Hunter,  William  S.,  B.  A.,  W^ashington  State  School,  Vancouver,  W^ash. 
Hurd,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  (Head  teacher),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 
Hurd,  Edwin  G.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 
Hurley,  Margaret,  Wausau  School,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Huseby,  Susie  (sewing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Husted,  Edith  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Hyatt,  Bessie  J.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ignace  de  Loyola,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

I  jams,  Mar>'  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ingruni,  H.  L.   (manual  and  physical  training),  Ontario  Institution, 

Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Ingram,  Monroe,  Taft,  Okla. 

Irvin,  John  M.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Irvine,  Sarah  K.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jackman,  Main.*!,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  Miss  M.  A.  (oral),  North  (-arolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Jaccjues,  Olive  M.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
James,  Ada,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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JfimiM,  iU-U'Ti,  Myotic  f)r}il  Sohfx>l,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Jtitiif^frti,  Annif^  K.  ^Jirtirulfitiofii,  Gallaiidet  Colleire.  Wn.^  hi  net  on.  D.  ('. 

JarWMon,  Oollif  CiriHniial),  Mi.*».sr«iri  ?H?ho<>I,  Fulton.  Mo. 

Jiini¥^n,  Anna  HroninK;,  \fhraska  Inj^titute.  <>niah:i.  \el». 

JnHtrcruHki,  Kmf^tinr?  ^oral),  IIlinoi.*«  School,  Jacksonville.  111. 

Jpan,  Hro,  A,,  ('.  S.  V.  u»ral),  Ecolf  C'atholi<|UO,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Jean  fitj  Sacr/-  fVeiir,  Si.ster  (art).  Female  lastitution.  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Jeanne  d'Aza,  Hi.ster  ^nianuah.  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

JenkinM,  Alice,  Sacramento  SchmW,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Jenkin.M,  Carolina  (manual  training),  Pennsylvania  Dnil  School,  Scrant on. 

JenkiuN,  Ina  M.,  Mystic  Oral  SchfK)l,  Mystic,  Conn. 

JenkinM,  Mrs.  IsaU'l  V.  Cmanual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega.  Ala. 

Jenkins,  .Margaret  H,,  Institution  for  Improves!  Instruction,  New  York. 

Jenkins,  Sadie  \V.,  Horace  Mann  SchfK>l,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jenkins,  Weston,  M.  A.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Jen«en,  John  Chnrles  (worxlwork),  C  alifornia  Institution,  lierkeley,  Cal. 

Jeremia,  Sister  M.  (articulation),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Jernigan,  J,    II.   (sIick'  and  harness  making),  Louisiana  School,   Baton 

Hotige,  La. 
Jewell,  Klla  B.  ((»ral),  Iowa  Schf>ol,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Jewell,  (Jrace  M.  (oral),  Iowa  Sch(K)l,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Jewell,  Thomas  IL,  «71  Vaughan  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Joanna,  Sister  M,,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Anna  (maniial),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Xeb. 
Johnson,  A.  J.  (sh(M*making),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
Johnson,  Chjirlotte  M.  (sewing),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Kdith  (sewing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Nel). 
Johnson,  Famiy  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Johnson,  (leorgeT.  (printing),  .Xorthoni  .New  York  Institution,  Malone. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  (Jeorge  T.   (t:iiloring).   .N'orthern  New  York  Institution, 

Malotie,  .\.  V. 
Johnson,    Herbert    L.    ((•il)inft    work,   wood   carving,   and   modelling), 

Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Johnson,  .lemiie  ()..  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Johnson,  Joseph  II.,  .M.  A.  (Principal),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnson.  J.  L,  (woodworking).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Johnson,  Kathryn  (oral),  Texas  School,  .Austin.  Tex. 
Johnson,  Mabel  Iv,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Johnson,  Hichard  Otto  (Superintrndt'nt  and  Principal),  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Johnson,  S.  .1..  B.  A.  (manual),  .Alabama  School.  Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnson,  \V.  S.  (mamial),  .Mabama  School.   Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnston,  Kllie,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago.  111. 
Joiner.  Knfield,  B.  .A.  (oral),  .Alabjuna  School.  Talladega.  .Ma. 
Jones,  Amy  (.Normal  StUilcnt).  Ohio  School.  Col\ln^b^l«^,  Ohio. 
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Jones,  Clarence  H.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  \.  Y. 

Jones,  Eleanor  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jones,  Klejinor  P.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Opwen,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jones,  John  \\.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jones,  Mabel  Kingsley  (primary).  School  47,  Manhattan,  \.  Y. 

Jones,  Margaret  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute?,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 

Jones,  Nannie  M.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jones,  Stephen  Clarence  (manual  department  and  printing),  Virginia 

School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Jones,  W.  T).  (shoemaking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Jones,  William  (1.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Jones,  Winifred,  H.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Jordan,   Ella  C.   (.\ssistant   Principal;  historj),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  (oral),  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Jorgenson,  Stella  (domestic  science),  I'tah  School,  Ogden,  I'tah. 
Joseph,  Isaie,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Joseph,  Sister  M.  J.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Jutt,  August  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kachler,  Willis S.  (carpentry).  Western  Xew  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Kadden,  Katherine  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 
Kann,  Frieda  CI.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Karcher,  O.  (carpentry  and  woodwork),  Xorth  Carolina  School,  Mor- 

ganton,  X.  C. 
Katen,  May,  Ephpheta  School.  Chicago,  111. 
Kaufman,  Fred  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Kearney,  Alfred  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Keating,  Joseph  (Principal),  Xew  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  X.  B. 
Keckeissen,  Jeaimette,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  (^hester,  X.  Y. 
Keefer,  Mazie  S.  (mamial),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Keeler,  Mrs.  Rosa,  Conneaut  School,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Keene,  E.  L.  (printing),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Kehoo,  Ida  B.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Keith,  Doiiglas  (Principal).  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Keller,  Miss  M.  II.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va, 
Kellogg,  EIizal»eth  B.  (manual),  Xorth  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Kellogg,  Katherine  L.  (art),  Xew  York  Institution,  Wa.shington  Heights, 

Xew  ^'ork,  X.  V. 
Kelly,  Emm:i,  Reno  Margulies  School,  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
Kemp.  Elmo  \'.  (printing  and  director  of  physical  culture).   Montana 

School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Kennedy,  Mary  Alma  (Su]>erintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,   Ford- 

lunn,  \.  V. 
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Kennedy,  Nannie  C,  Dayton  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Kennewell,  Lina  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kennison,  S.  Helen,  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Kenny,  Elsie  L.  (priman-),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kent,  Eliza  (retired,  1908),  Old  Mission,  Mich. 

Kern,  Fred  (carpentr\') .  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kerr,  Elizaljeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kerr,  Susan  Buckles  (cooking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Ketel,  John  (carpentr>'  and  farm  work),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Key,  Florence  Maude  (Normal  Student),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 
Key,  J.  A.  (cabinet-making),  Kansjis  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Kibby,  Serena  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Kidder,  Edna  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Kidder,  Katherine  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Kilgore,  Miss  Willie  Lee,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 

Parkville,  Md. 
Kilpatrick,  Mary  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Kimball,  Fannie  P.,  B.  A.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Kimble,  Daisy  (sewing),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
King,  Ada  U.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
King,  Clyde  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
King,  Mrs.  Emma  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
King,  Jennette  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
King,  Katherine,  B.  A.  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Ida. 
King,  Katherine,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  Mal)el  M.,  Chicago  I  )ay-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  Marian,  Chicago  I)ay-8chools,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  Silx^lle  de  F.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  V. 
King,    S.    W.    (carpentry   and    cal)inet-making),    Arkansas    Institute, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Kinnaird,  Angie  C,  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Kinsley,  Grace  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Kinsley,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
KirkhutT,  Jacob  D.,  M.  A.,  (arithmetic,  advanced  departinent).  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  Mt.  Airy.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kirkpatrick,  Anna  B.,  M.  S.  (oral),  I'tah  School.  Ogden,  Ctah. 
Kirkpatrick,  Helen  F.  (oral).  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Kirkpatrick,  Saliie  (sewiriii),  Missouri  School.  Fulton.  Mo. 
Kiscaden,  Annie  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  liiNtitution.  Mt.  Airy.  Pa. 
Klein,  Jacob  (tailoring).  Institution  for  Iinproveil  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Klein,  John  A.  (languagieand  numbers),  l^vauiielical  Lutheran  Institute, 

North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Klopfer,  Rev.  Stephen  (Christian  doctrine).  St.  John's  Institute,  St. 

Francis,  Wis. 
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KnaiiBS,  Mabel  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Kneafsey,  Loretta  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Knickerbocker,  Mary  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Knight,  Emma  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Knisely,  Nora  Belle,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Knowles,  Alice  (kindergarten),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Knox,  Emma  D.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Koehler,  Grace  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Kosik,  Felix  (shocmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 
Kranzusch,  Clara  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kreutzer,  Rose  I.,  Ironwood  School,  Ironwood,  Mich. 
Kril>s,  H.  Ray,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Krueger,  Minnie  Bell  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Kunigunda,  Sister  M.,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Kupfer,  Walter  S.  (physical  training),  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lackey,  Lillian  B.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
La  Crosse,  Edwin  Louis,  M.  A.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
La  Freniere,  A.  T.  (barliering),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Lagman,  Francisca,  Philippine  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 
La  Grange,  Nell  C.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Lambert,  Agnes  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Lamson,  Cloa  G.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Landis,  Emma,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Landsverk,  H.  (geometry,  trigonometry,  English),  St.  Olaf  College, 

Northfield,  Minn. 
Lang,  Edward  J.  (carpentry),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Lang,  William  H.  (shoemaking  and  harness-making),  Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Mo. 
Lange,  Paul,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
La  Porte,  Zoe  (sewing).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Larkin,  Anna  (Superintendent),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Larsen,  Betsy  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Larsen,  Fred  C.  (printing),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Larson,  Lars  M.,  B.  A.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Larson,  Nephi  (carpentry),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
La  Rue,  Sallie  J.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Lash})rook,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  (printing),  Central  New  York  Institution, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
Lathrop,  Bessie  S.  (wood-carving),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lathrop,  Susanne  (drawing),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  S.  II.  (manual),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Lavton,  Ninetta  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
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l4*mi\n*iU*r,  I  (nth  ffirnl),  MichiKfiri  Hchoril,  Flint,  Mich. 

\m***,  rhurliHU*  I').,  li.  A.,  M.  K.  friaturul  Hcicncc  and  Rccjgraphy,  fn^iiimar 

<lf*|mr1iiM*iit),  ('Itirki*  HcIkhA,  Northampton,  Maw<. 
|^N<,  Jf«ntiii*  (tmil),  Kf*ntiif!ky  HcIuhA,  Danvilhs  Ky. 
\4*tuU*u%,  Hro.  \,,  (!.  H.  V.  (printing),  I'^ol«('atholic|iu',  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
\A*Uiin*,  Hro.  A<l.,  i\  H.  V.  (taihyririK),  I«kole  Catholiquc,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
l^uuni,  Lurii*  (f»nil),  Miwumri  H<*h(K)I,  Fulton,  Mo. 
IfiMilN,  Atiim  li.  (dn'MMinukinK),  Penmiylvania  Inntitution,  Mt.  Air>',  Pa. 
Mmi  li*  <iriiM(l,  HJNlor  (M*winK),  Foniale  Inntitution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
l«iMMiii,  HiNt4*r  M.  (fM*winK),  U*  (.*oiiteulx  St.  Mary'H  Inntitution,  Buffalo. 
Iii^iiimrd,   \U*tmU*  S.  (1Vachor-in-charKe,  priniar>'  department),  Clarke 

HohiNil,  Northampton,  Miimh. 
Utotiard,  hiloanor  (\,  H.  A.  (fcrade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke 

Hi*h(Mil,  Northampton,  Miimn. 
I<t»  Prinr«\   (iahriolla    M.    (art),    .New    York   InHtitution,   Washington 

IIHlihtH,  Now  Yi>rk,  N.  Y. 
I««*u.  liarlMira  (\.  (1iiraK(»  I>ay-Soh(M)lH,  (liicaffo,  111. 
l«(«v«H«k,  MariKnnM  Mary.  H.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
I^i^von^tt.  Amm«V  (art),  Arkani«a((  Inntitute,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
I.««^iis  Knuly  (umntial),  Texas  Scho*)l,  Austin,  Tex. 
l«o^iH,  Kvelyn  (pl)>'HirHl  cuhunO.  Colonido  Sch(M>l,  Colonido  SpringK. 
I.i«\\i}<,  Mat  tie,  West  Houston  St.,  SluTman.  Tex. 
HhUy,  MaU»l  J..  Maine  Seh<H>l,  Portland.  Me. 
Itillnixl*  Sadie  (liteniry  de|v«rtment   ai\d  plv>'sical  culture^  Mtwitana 

Seh«H*l.  lUndtier,  M«»ni. 
l.ii)M«  SiMor  Mary  K«*^»  do.  IUte»t*m  SeluM»l,  Randolph.  Mass. 
LimUmMU.  Thurt*  Axel  \\:dior.  H.  A..  t*n»gt»n  Soho*»l,  Salem.  t>re. 
Uiww.  tie^wj&ina.  Ontario  luMitutum.  IVUeville.  t Ontario.  1  anad». 
Liuthieum.  »K*hn  t\  vNh*vniakiim\  Wo^i  Vircinw  Si^lun^l.  Komnoy. 
I.K\\d.  Khwlvth  M    nMr:d\  Toxav  Stilus*!,  AuMin.  Ti\. 
IJxv^^l,  litHM^  U.  New  JersiA  Sch»H>l.  rnM>ton,  N.  J 
I.K»>t  M^rx  V  .St,  J*>«*ph's  ln>Ti:;;;r.  \\i>i  i'hoM«r.  N.  V. 
l.K\>xl.  ViMrr^)  v**,'*l\  S*M.th  i^in^lJUA  ln>!iiu:iiMi.  iV\i,-4r  Spniic,  :>.  C 
l^VX'^t  Ko>ixUikI  U.  U    \     Now  JoT>*\\  Sohi^v.  lVr.:on.  N    J. 
I  ^>3iM.  XN    H .  X  m.** lu;* ;  \  \  r k.-« n vi >  I  n ^ v. : .; i o   1 . i :  •  V  V.  ^ v k .  A r k    * 
I  A>W.  Mata  ,  \ uTxxr*  Sch*xv .   \ , . r.^r, •    V. '. 
K^Vikher .  \   H    >h*v^'."S'w» k ;r4£     S. ». , : **.  i ' :, r. v . :...  1  :> v. v, . ; :  v-.   ^ ' .^.i,^ -  Sprinc 

I,^>«^  ,>  :^"^;\xV'  M    \     ••;•..:':■.■:..■:>.■  .•■•>.•        •■  .-.ii^ic 

V.'Nuji,  MiiiV*:^;   \  «■•  :      ^.     .  -     •:...-. 
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Long,  Nora  V.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lorenz,  Fred  H.  (cabinet-making),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lorenz,  Rosa  (dressmaking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Loughbridge,  Mary  J.  (general  housework).  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Lourdes,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Lowrey,  Frances  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lucas,  Frances  (speech,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lucas,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Lucy,  Sister  M.  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  St.  John's  Institute,  St. 
Francis,  AVis. 

Ludwig,  A.  L.  (shoemaking),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lyle,  Elizabeth  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Lyle,  Mary  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Lyne,  Florence  C.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Lyne,  Mary  McDowell,  Colorado  School,  ( -olorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Lynes,  Evelyn  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Lyon,  Gertrude  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Lyon,  Robert  (deaf-l)lind),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lyons,  Patrick  Joseph,  B.  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester. 

McArdle,  Sadie,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 

McBrayer,  Oscar  E.  (farming  and  gardening),  Xorth  Carolina  School, 
Morganton,  X.  C. 

McCafferty,  Xellie  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

McCarren,  Mar\'  ^].,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 

McClar>',  Addio  (oral).  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

McClellan,  Orace  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McClelland,  Frances  L,  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.I. 

McClure,  Mrs.  Carrie  J.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

McClure,  (Jeorge  M.,  M.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Ken- 
tucky Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

McConnell,  J.  W.  (painting),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

McCord;  Jeannette  Hope  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

McCormick,  Mary  L.  E.  (.sewing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Bast  on,  Mass. 

McCowen,  Mary,  B.  I).  (Supervising  Principal),  Chicago  Day-Schools, 
Chicago,  III. 

McCoy,  Thos.  P.  (woodworking),  Oeorgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  (la. 

.McCray,  William  E.  (I)lacksinitliing  and  wagon-making),  Missouri 
School,  rulton,  M»). 

McCuc.  D.  C.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  .Mo. 

McCnlly.'May  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  V. 

McDaniel,  .W'ttic  (.Vssistanl  Principal),  (Icorgia  School,  Cave  Spriii*:. 
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McDcrinid,  Howard  J.,  M.  D.  (Principal),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 
McDonald,  Alex.  C.  (carpentry),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
McDonald,  James  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Alal)ama  School, 

Talladega,  Ala. 
McDonough,  MoUie  M.  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 
McEvoy,  Sarah  J.  (Assistant  Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 
MacP'arlanc,  Etta  E.,  Saginaw  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Mcfarlane,  Jessie,  Xew  Bnmswick  School,  St.  John,  X.  H. 
McFarlane,  John  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Xebraska  School,  Omaha,  Xeb. 
McGee,  Mattie  (dressmaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
McGhee,  Josephine  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  (,'hester. 
McCiill,  Margaret  S.  (kindergarten,  oral),  Xew  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  Xew  York,  X'.  Y. 
McCiinty,  Matilda,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
McGoodwin,  Josie  May,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
McCiourty,  Mar>',  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 
McGrath,  Ellen  C.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  X.  Y. 
McGrath,  Florence  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham.  X.  Y. 
McGregor,  Robert  P.,  M.  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
McGuigan,   Mrs.   Clara  M.    H.   (Superintendent  Mystic  Oral  School), 

6018  Drexel  Koad,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mcllvain,  K.  H.  (manual),  Kansas  School.  Olathe,  Kans. 
Mcllvaine,  John  Addison,  Jr.,  B.  A.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McKee,  Margaret  V.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
McKee,    Xoble  B.,   M.  A.,   Ph.  1).    (Superintendent),   Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Mo. 
McKee,   William   F.    (shoeiiiaUirig),    Xorthern    X(>\v    York   Institution, 

Malone,  X.  Y. 
McKeen,   Frances  (grade  work,   primary  department),  Clarke  School, 

Xorthampton,  Mass. 
McKinley,  Frances  (Head  Teaclicr).  South  Dakota  School.  Sioux  Falls. 
McKinley,  .Mae  Belle  (oral),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux   lalls,  S.   D. 
MacKinstry,  Annie  (art.  wood-carviiiir,  and  basketry).  Hcuo  Margulies 

School,  .\ew  York.  X.  ^'. 
McKoy,  T.  P.  (woodworkiuji:),  (Icorjiin  School.  Cave  Spriim,  (la. 
McLane,  Willie  (sewing  and  lancy  work).    I'iorida  School,  St.   Aii,ij;us- 

tine,  Fla. 
McLaughlin,   Clayton    L..    Ph.  K.    (mat  hcniatio).    \\r>i('ni    Ni-w    "^ Ork 

Institute,  Rochester,  N.  ^^ 
McLaughlin,  James  D.  (SuixTintendeni ).  South   Dakoia  School,  Sioux 

Falls,  S.  D. 
McLean,  Miss  M.  (dressmaking  and  fancy  work),   llalitax   Institution, 

Halifax,  X.  S. 
McL^ndon,  Mrs.  Vaiden  (oral).  Arkansas  Institute.   Little  I\(K'k.  Ark. 
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McLeod,  Ida,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

McLeod,  Miss  (manual),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

McMahon,  Horace  (sloyd),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

MacNair,  Sarah  H.,  Milwaukoi*  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MacXees,  E.  Ellen,  Stevens  Point  School,  SteveiLs  Point,  Wis. 

McPhee,  James  (sh(K*making),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

McSherry,  Eliza  S.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  Xew  York. 

McSwain,  Man'  (sewing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mackay,  Annie,  H.  A.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

Magennis,  Thomas  (Superintendent),  Boston  School,  Randolph, 
Mass. 

Maher,  Henry  (harbering),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Mahoney,  Catherine,  .New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  X.  B. 

Mallory,  Mahelle  (oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mallory,  Virgil  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Malone,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Mandell,  Annie  S.  (cooking),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Mankin,  Daniel  K.  (gardening),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>\ 

Mann,  Matthew  R.  (Assistant  Superintendent),  Tennessee  School, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Manning,  Arthur  Clarence,  M.  A.  (history*,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manning,  Bridget  (sewing),  St.  Jt>seph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Mansfield,  Mvny  P..  B.  A.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  ( -onn. 

Marbut,  Musa,  M.  A.  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Marcosson,  Mrs.  Belle  L.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 

Marcosson,  Max.  N.,  B.  A.  (maiuial),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 

Margulies,  Mrs.  A.  Reno  (l^rincipal),  Reno  Margulies  School,  Xew  York. 

Marie  Agathange,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Antonia,  Sister,  Pittsburgh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Marie  Rose,  Sist<T  (Superior),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Celeste,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  C^. 

Marie  de  Bonsecours.  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  de  la  Compassion,  Sister  (.sewing).  Female  Institution,  .Montreal. 

Marie  de  rincarnation, Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  .Montreal,  P.  C^. 

Marie  des  Neigcs,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  .Montreal,  P.  (2. 

Marie  du   Hon  Conscil,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,   Montreal. 

.Marie  Ignace,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P   il. 

Marie  Leonille,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  .Montreal.  P.  il. 

•Marie  .\azaire,  Sister  (Directress  of  School),  Female  Institution,  .Mon- 
treal, P.  (^ 

Marie  Reparatriee,  SistcM'  (sewing),  I'eniale  Institution,  .Montreal,  P.  C^. 

Marie  Sephora,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting),   l-'eniale   Institution.  Montreal,   P.  (2. 

-Markley,  lOdwin  (Physical  Director).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  .\.  J. 

Marr,  .Aimie  J.,  St.  .Jose[)h's  Institule.  Rrooklyn,  .\.  V. 
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Marr,  Margaret  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 

Marsh,  Rase  (primarj'  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Marshall,  Mal)el  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Marshall,  William  X.  (manual),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Martha,  Sister,  Pittsburgh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martin,  A.  M.  (Principal,  colored  department),  Arkansas  Institute, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mrs.  A.  M.  (colored  department),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  George  I),  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute.  Little  Hock,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mtxry  L.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Martin,  Paul  H.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Martin,  Sarah  P.  (kindergarten),  Western  Xew  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  X^.  Y. 

Martina,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Martina,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Marj^  Adeline,  Sister,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mar>'  Cecilia,  Sister  (Principal),  Pittsburgh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mar>'  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sister  (Principal),  Xotre  Dame  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mar}""  Suso,  Sister,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting),  PVmale  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mashbum,  Mrs.  Ida  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Mason,  Ernest  (carpentry,  \vo(xl-carving,  etc.),  Mackay  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Mathews,  Lillian  (marmal),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mathia,  Sister  M.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Mathilde  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (Assistant  Superior;  art),  Female 
Institution.  Montreal,  P.  C^. 

Matthias,  Sister  M.  Agnos,  Le  Comeulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 

Maurice,  Sister  M.  (primary),  St.  John's  Institute.  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Mauzy,  Christine  M.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Maximille,  Sister  (.sewing),  Female  Institution,  .Montreal,  P.  (}. 

Maxted,    Harryctte,    Traverse    City    School.    Traverse    City,    Mich. 

Maxy,  Mary  A.  (d^a^^ing),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mayer,  Wm.  (painting  and  paper-hanging),  Ohio  School.  Columbus,  O. 

Mayne,  Delle  (oral),  Texas  School,  .\ustin,  Tex. 

May\vood,  Margaret  P.  (oral),  .Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Mechtilda,  Mother  (Princi[)al),  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  South  St.  Louis. 

Meadows,  Tyrelle  (cooking  and  sewinjr),  Lonisiaiia  School.  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Medcraft,  Mollie  (manual),  .Minnesota  School.  I"aiil>anli .  Minn. 

Mehling,  Michael  (Director  of  Music),  New  "SOik  Inst  It  ut  ion.  Wash- 
ington Heights,  Xew  ^'ork.  N.  Y. 

Meigs,  M.Louise  (geography),  \Ve>teni  New  ^'ork  In-iiiution.  Iioch- 
ester,  X.  Y. 
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Meldruiu,  Katharine  ^manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathc,  Kans. 
Mclzor,  Kdjjar,  H.  A.  (dcrnian),  St.  Olaf  College,  Xorthfield,  Minn. 
Menzenier,  Herbert  J.,  M.  A..  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
.Mercer,   Mrs.    Iliildah  R.  J.   (advance<l  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 
Mercure,  liro.  T.,  C.  S.  V.  (Oral  Supervising  Teacher),  Ecole  Catholicjue, 

Montreal,  P.  C^. 
Merrill,  Anna  (sewing  and  di-essmaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 
Messenger,    Charles   A.    (barberinK),    Central    New    York   InHtitutiou, 

Konie,  X.  V. 
Metcalf,  Florence,  Portland  Day -School,  Portland,  Ore. 
Metcalf,  Martha  L.  (cooking),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
.Mctzger,  All)ert  (gardening),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 

New  York,  \.  Y. 
Meyer,  Herman  \V,  (language,  arithmetic,  Bible  stories),  Evangelical 

Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Meyer,  Ruth  it.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Michaelson,  Edward  L.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  ('ouncil  Bluffs,  la. 
Mihm,  L.  W.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Miller,  Charles  M.  (manual,  colored  department),  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tution, Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Miller,  Edna  H.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Miller,  Eva  R.  (art),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Miller,  Hilda  (Normal  Student),  Arkansivs  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Miller,  John  C.   (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  \.  C. 
Miller,  Linda  K.,  H.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Miller,  Robert  C.,  H.  L.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Milligan,  Laun'ncc  E.,  M.  A.  (President),  Montana  School,  Boulder. 
•M inter,  Matthew  (sh(KMnaking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Mirrielees,  Dorris  I.,  Chicago  I)ay-Scho(>ls,  Chicago,  111. 
Mirrielees,  Ruchiel  A..  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  III. 
Mitschka,  Thomas  (tailoring),   Arkansas  Institute,   Little  Rock,   Ark. 
M<Klesta.  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School.  .Randolph.  Mass. 
Moffat,  Lizzie  (articulation),  Califoriii'i  Institution,  Berkeley.  Cal. 
Molldrem,     Andrew     Ohms     R..     M.  A.     (Princi])al:  history,     religion, 

English).  St.  Olaf  Colle«ie,  NonliflHd.  Minn. 
Monro,   Mrs.   Sarah  A.  .1.   (speecli  and   voice  training),   Horace  .Mann 

School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Montgomery,  Clare  (oral),  Kansas  Sch(M>l,  ()lathe,  Kans. 
Montgomery.  Ida  (retired).  (12^  Flt)rid'i  Ave.  \.  I-].,  Washington,  I).  C. 
MontgonKM-y.  iMidora.  ( 'hiea;;o  School.-,  Chicago,  111. 
Montgomery,  Lois.  ( )re^on  School,  Salem.  ( )re. 

.Moore,  ICugene  ('.  (earpiMitry ),  Pcnnsylvani.i  Institution.  Mt.  .\irv.  Pa. 
Morg(Mi>t(Mii.  Matliilde,  (>ral  School,  Cineimiati,  iAVuK 
Moniec.  Alr\.  (sliocinal.iii.u:!,  Ontario  Institution,  Bellevillr,  Out. 
Morris,  IhMiry  S.  fleathcr  work),  (le«>rgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  (la. 
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Morris,  J.  A.  (broom  making,  basketry,  and  carpet  weaving),  Montana 

School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Morris,  Mabel  M.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Morris,  Minnie  E.,  B.  A.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Morris,  Ruby  E.,  liloomington  School,  Blooinington,  Wis. 
Morrison,  J.  Stuart,  M.  A.  (Assistant  Superintendent),  Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Mo. 
Morrow,  X.  Field,  B.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morse,  Anna  (retired,  1008),  Old  Mission,  Mich. 
Moser,  Mrs.  R.  McI).,  Wright  Oral  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Moses,  Thomas  L.  (Superintendent),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville. 
Mullaly,  Kathleen,  St.  Jaseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 
Mumford,  Edward  F.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Xorth  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Murphy,  J.  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S.,  Canada. 
Murphy,  K.  Whitley  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Murphy,  Margaret  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Murphy,  W.  V.  (shoemaking),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rcxrk,  Ark. 
Murray,  May  (art),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Musser,  Mar>'  L.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Myer,  Ruth  (i.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Myers,  I\y  J.,  B,  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Myers,  Lewis  (industrial).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Neesam,  Frederick  J.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Nelson,  Edward  Beverly,  M.  A.,  Ctica,  X.  Y. 

Nelson,  Frank  A.  (printing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Nesbitt,  Edith  B.  (Supervising  Teacher,  primary  grade).  Institution  for 

Improved  Instruction,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Nesbitt,  Louise  (cooking),   Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  X'ew 

York,  X'.  Y. 
Nesheim,  Martin  (carpentry),  Iowa  School,  Council  BlulTs,  la. 
Neutzling,  J.  H.  (shoemaking),  Ohio  Institution,  C<)lunii)us,  Ohio. 
Newl)ern,  (Jeorgia  L.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Newlee,  Clara  Ellen,  Chicago  Day-Schools.  Chicago,  111. 
Newman,  Helena  P.,  B.  A.  (kindergarten,  oral),  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  \.  ^'. 
Nichol,  Nellie  M.,  M.  A..  Oregon  School.  Salem,  Ore. 
Nichols,  Emma  (manual),  KeiUucky  Institution.  Danville,  Kv. 
Nichols,    Helen   M.    (dressmaking).    .Northern    .New    "^'ork    Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Nicol,  Mildred,  IVnnsylvania  Oral  School.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Nissen,  Emma,  Ephpheta  School.  Chicago.  111. 
Nixon,  Bessie  L.  (oral),  American  School.  Harilonl,  Cmui. 
Noiseux,  Bro.  E.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  l^cole  Caih()li<|n(>,  .Montreal.   P.  i). 
Nolan,  Helen,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  I^rooklyu.  X.  'S". 
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Norman,  Blanche  (shirtmaking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y.  y 

Norman,    Joan    (dressmaking),    New   York   Institution,    Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norman,  Linnie  (plain  sewing).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norris,  Maiy  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Norris,  Susan  H.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Northrop,  Helen,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Northrop,  Winifred,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Nothnagle,  E.  (barl>ering),  Vii^nia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Nourse,  Laura,  California  Institution,  Berkeley',  Cal. 
Noyes,  Marion  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Noyes,  Sarah  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Nugent,  Anna,  Oshkosh  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Nugent,  Harry  (farming),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

01)erhofer,  Annie  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

O'Bleness,  C.  B.  (carpentry),  Ohio  School,  Columbus^  Ohio. 

O'Connor,  John  L.,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

O'Connor,  Mary  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  \\'est  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O'Connor,  Nellie  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

O'Connor,  N.  Frances  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Odebrecht,  August  (tailoring),  Ohio  School,  C7olumbus,  Ohio. 

Odebrecht,  Leonce  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Odilon,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

O'Donnell,  Frank  E.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

O'Donnell,  John  M.,  St.  Jaseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O'Donnell,  Peter  (printing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Oettershagen,  Elizal>eth,  (.'hicago  Day-Schoola,  Chicago,  111. 

O'Hair,  Hannah  L.,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Ohlemacher,  Allwrt  W.,  B.  S.  (Physical  Director),  Ohio  School,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Olin,  Caroline  L.  (speech,  advanced  department),  Pennsjivania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Air>'.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Olivia,  Sister  M.  (oral),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wi.s. 

O'Reilly,  Ellen  (dressniakinjr),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Orr,  Delia  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Orr,  Maria  P.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Osborn,  Virginia  A.  (Princii)al),  Oral  School,  ('incinnati,  Ohio. 

Oslnirn,  Charles  J.  (carpentr>'),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Oursler,  Francina  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Overstrcot,  John  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Owen,  Helen  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Owens.  Ethel,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
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Owens,  Hollie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 

Paddleford,  Mrs.  S.  H.  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Piige,  Judith  R.  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  xMarvhind  School,  Frederick. 
Palen,  Imogen  B.,  Ontario  School,  Helleville,  Ont. 
Palm,  Elnora  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Palmer,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Palmer,  L.  Arthur,  B.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Palmer,  Patti  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Palmer,  Susie,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Parker,  K.  Maude  (industries),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Parker,  Mary  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Cohnnbus,  Ohio. 
Parry,  J.  H.  (carpentry),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Nel). 
Patrick,  Annie  L.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Patterson,  Robert,  M.  A.,  Litt.  I).  (Principal),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 
Payne,  Delia  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton.  Mo. 
Peck,  Fayetta,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Peet,  Elizabeth  (English  and  history).  (Jallaudet   College,  Washington. 
Pegues,  A,  W.,  Ph.  I).  (Supervisor),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 
Pegues,  Mrs.  P^lla  C.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Pemberton,  Lily  N.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Pennell,  Elvira  (J.,  La  Cro.sse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Alice  II.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Perry,  Charles  E.  (carpentry,  glazing  and  painting),  Central  New  York 
■'•  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Charles  S.,  M.  A.,  CaUfornia  Institution,  Berkeley.  Cal. 
Perry,  Mrs.  Sallie  K.  (sewing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Petelle,  Joseph  II.  (shopwork),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Peterson,  Jacob  (blacksmithing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Ctah. 
Peterson,  Ollie,  B.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Peterson,  Peter  N.,  B.  A.  (sloyd),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Peterson,  Sophia  (dressmaking),  .Minnevsota  School,  Faril)ault,  Minn. 
Pettapiece,  Laura.  Reno  .Margulics  School,  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pettibone,  Nora,  Wright  Oral  School.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 
Peyton,  Marion  F.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Pfuetze,  Anna  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Olathe.  Kaiis. 
Philippe  de  J^-^us,  Sister  (inittrc^^-m.ikinsr),  Foinile  Institution.  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q.,  Canada. 
PhiUips,  Hiram  (retired,  lOOS).  Council  BluiTs,  Iowa. 
Philomcna,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randol))!!,  Mass. 
Pine,  Edith,  Reno  .M;irgulies  School,  New  ^'ork.  N.  \ . 
Pleadwell,  Amy  M.  (drawing),  Horace  M  inn  School.  Boston.  Mass. 
Plouer,  Alice  May  (oral),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville.  111. 
Pollard,  Nannie  A.,  M.  S.  (oral),  .Minnesota  School.  Faribiult.  Minn. 
Pond,  Helen,  Eau  Claire  School.  ICau  Claire.  W  i>. 
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Poole,  Jeannette  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  X.  M. 
Pope,  William  E,  (printing),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Frances  H.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
Porter,  (ieorge  S.  (printing),  Xew  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
Porter,  Sarah  Harvey,  M.  A.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  I).  C. 
Posey,  Lillie,  B.  S.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Potts,  Julia  ^cooking),  Xorth  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 
Potvin,  Bro.  X.,  (\  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Pound,  Lester  W.  (shoemaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Powers,  Hiram  (drawing).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  Xew 

York,  X.  Y. 
P*rince,  Ernest  Iv,  .\ew  Brunswick  School,  Saint  John,  X.  B. 
Priscille,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Proctor,  Maggie  Xeel,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Prufer,  Emma  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Purtell,  Mary  Josephine  (Assistant  Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute, 

West  Chester,  X.  V. 
Putnam.  (Ieorge  H.,  W.  S.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Pybas,   Adelaide  H.,   M.  A.    (Teacher  in  charge),   Pennsylvania  Oral 

School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Quack,  Charles  (tin-work),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Quinn,  Josephine  F.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Quinn,  William  (carpentry  and  wood-work),  Xorth  Carolina  Institution, 

Raleigh,  X.  C. 
Quitmeyer,    Henry    August,    M.  A.    (language,    arithmetic,    religion), 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  Xorth  Detroit,  Mich. 

Raal),  Ethel,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Race,  Effie  J.  (domestic  science),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Raine,  W.  E.  (printing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Ransom,  Shirley  C.  (farming),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Rasnick,  Alvah,  B.  A.  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Ray,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Xorth  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 
Raymond,  Lu  Emma,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Rea,  Myrtle,  Chicago  I)ay-.Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Read,  Elizal)eth  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Road,  Elmor  D.,  M.  \.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Read,  Frank,  Sr.,  M.  A.  (retired),  Jacksonville,  111. 
Read,  Frank,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Read,  Kate  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Head,  Xancy  B.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Road,  I'tton  IC,  M.  A.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Roavolov,  l^lizahoth  (slovd),  American  School.  Hartford.  Conn. 
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Rector,  Etta  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Redd,  Claudia  M.  (iiiterinediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Reed,  C.  M.  (manual),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Reed,  Emma  D.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  X.  Y. 

Reed,  Katherine  F.,  Marinette  School,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Reed,  Martin  B.  (printins;),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rees,  Frances  R.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.s\iry,  Pa. 

Reese,  Hazel  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  (\)luml)us,  Ohio. 

Regan,  Margaret  A.  (Principal),  School  47,  Manhattan,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Regnier,  AllxTta  A.  (Head  Tciicher,  intermediate  and  primary  depart- 
ment), Xebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Xel). 

Reid,  Mary,  Xew  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  X'.  B. 

Reid,  William  C.  (colored  dei)artment),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Reilly,  Helen  M.  (primary),  School  47,  Manh-dttan,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Reiiy,  Mary  X.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Reinhardt,  Anna  (\  (Principal),  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 

Reiter,  Frank  Horace,  M.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airj',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Relihan,  Maurice  (printinfi:).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Renaud,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  P^cole  Catholiquc,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Rhoads,  Lillian  (oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rice,  Delia  Delight,  PhiUppine  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Rice,  Elizal)eth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  >h>. 

Richards,  Anna  M.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Richards,  Cora  B.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Richards,  E.  Ethele  (oral),  Xew  England  Industrial  School.  Beverly. 

Richards,  Sibyl  B.,  Ontral  Xew  York  Institution,  Home,  X.  Y. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Louise  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin.  Tex. 

Richberg,  Sanders  (paint ii\g),  Texas  Sohool,  Austin,  Tex. 

Rider,  Edward  C.  (Superintendent),  Xorthern  Xew  York  Institution, 
Malone,  X.  Y. 

Riedle,  Anna  M.  (oral),  Termessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Riggs,  Miss  K.  Theo,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Riley,  Joseph  (farming  antl  gardening),  Boston  School,  l^andolph,  Mass. 

Ripley,  Robert  S.,  B.  S.  (articulation),  Xew  York  Institiit ion.  Washing- 
ton Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Ritchie,  Florence,  .Xorthern  New  ^'ork  Institution.  Malon<\  \.  Y. 

Ritchie,  M.  Ethel,  B.  \.,  Colorado  Srhool,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Ritter,  William  C.  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School  lor  Colore!,  New- 
port Xews,  Va. 

Ritter,  Mrs.  William  C.,  Virj:inia  School  for  Colore;!.  Newport  News.  \'a. 

Rive;s,  Robert  M.,  B.  A.  (nnnuil).  Texas  School,  Ausiiu.  '!"e\. 

Roberts,  Arthur  L.,  .M.  A.  (nrinutil),  Kansas  Scliool.  Olathe,  Kan-. 

Roberts,  Emma  (oral),  Indiana  Scliool.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Roberts,  Iva  M.,  B.  .\.' (primary),  Pennsylvania  Inst  it  iit  ion,   Mt.  Airy. 
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Robertij,  Linrupus  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Rol)erts,  Margaret  H.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Northampton,  Mass. 

Rol)ertfion,  James  M.  (colored  department),  Alabama  School,  Talladega, 
Ala.^ 

Robertson,  Colonel  S.  M.  (Superintendent),  Louisiana  School,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Robie,  Alice  M.,  Kalamazoo  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Robie,  Grace  L.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robillard,  Bro.  R.,  C.  S.  V.  (painting),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Robinson,  AU)ert  (carpentry,  cabinet-making,  and  wood-carving), 
Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Robinson,  Blossom,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Robinson,  Grace  W.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  (/Onn. 

Robinson,  Verna  F.  (literature).  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Warren,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Roch,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Rockwood,  Nellie  (sewing),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Rodwell,  Thomas  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Roenitz,  Mary  Emma  (art  needlework),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Rogers,  Augustus,  M.  A.  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Kentucky 
School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rogers,  David  S.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Rogers,  Ethyl  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Georgena  G.  (oral),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Rogers,  J.  F.  (painting),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Maria  A.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Romana,  Sister  Mar>'  (sewing),  iioston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Root,  Belle  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Root,  Ettie  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Roper,  Annie  M.  (manual),  (iallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Belle  S.  (physical  education),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Ross,  Edith  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  ITtah. 

Ross,  Ethel  G.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Roth,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (printing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Rotherham,  Philip  J.  E.  (g>'ninastics).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rothert,  Henr\'  W.  (Superintendent),  Iowa  School,  Council  BlulTs. 

Rothert,  Waldo  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Nelh 

Rowland,  Thomas  A.  (carpentry),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rowse,  Edward  M.,  B.  A.,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Rucker,  James  T.  (Principal),  West  Virginia  School,  Roniuey,  W.  Va. 
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Hufina,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Ruggles,  Jennie  Louise  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Runde,  Winfield  Scott,  M.  A.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Runde,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  B.  A.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Rupley,  Minnie  M.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Rupley,  Stella  C.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Rusch.  Ella  A.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RuBsel,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Russell,  Arthur  L.  (arithmetic  and  physical  training),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Russell,  Elizabeth  R.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Ryan,  David,  Jr.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Ryan,  Mary  J.  (Assistant  Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Sagar,  Mrs.  Corden  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 

St.  Clair,  Flora  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Leo,  Sister,  Immaculate  CJonception  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Philomena,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

St.  Rose,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

St.  Thomas,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Sallee,  Margaret  L.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Saltmarsh,  Mary  L.  (gynmastics),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sampson,  Ivanella  H.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 

Sandl)erg,  Victor  (carpentrjO,  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Sanford,  Harriett  I.,  Manistee  School,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Sappingtou,  Ruth,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction.  Now  York. 

Sauter,  Emily  E.  (kindergarten),  PeniiKylvaniit  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Sawhill,  Lucile  (cmiking),  WestiTii  Pennsylvania  Institution,  lOdgewcHxl 
Park,  Pa. 

Sayles,  William  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Nortli  Dakota  School.  Devils 
Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Scanlon,  Marguerite  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Konnu'V,  W.  Va. 

Sohif,  H.  Ci.  (carpentrj'),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Schilling,  Alice  C.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago.  111. 

Schneider,  W.  F.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Schoess,  Lawrence  (leather  work),  Oregon  School.  Salem,  Ore. 

Schoolfield,  Belle  B.,  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Schoolfield,  (reorge  T.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Schory,  Alliert  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Colunihus,  Ohio. 

Schrock,  Nellie  J.  (Chief  Kindergartner),  Indiana  School.  Indianapolis. 

Schuckman,  Frieda  von  (kindergarten,  sewing),  Institution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Schumacher,  Margaret  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  ('oluinl)us.  Ohio. 

Schwarz,  Lillian  (oral  and  aural),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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Schwirtz,  John  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Schwirtz,  Mrs.  Sigrid  (domestic  science),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Scofield,  Sarah  E.  (kindergarten,  oral).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  E.  W.  (mattress  and  broom  making),  Texas  School  for  Colored, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Scott,  Wirt  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Wirt  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Scriver,  Mallei,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Scully,  Bessie,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scutt,  Sadie  (primary).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Seamon,  Margaret  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Seaton,  Charles  D.,  B.  A.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Seely,  P.  E.  (printing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Segrest,  Bettie,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Seikel,  G.  Ruppert,  M.  D.  (Physical  Director),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sensenig,  Barton,  M.  A.  (mathematics  and  physics,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sharp,  B.  Howard,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Shaw,  Caroline,  Bay  City  School,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Shaw,  Mary  B.  (primary).  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sheehan,  Margaret  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Sheldon,  Esther  W.  (sloyd).  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 

Shelley,  Kathryn  C.  (grammar  grade).  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Sherar,  Mrs.  Lizzie  (sewing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sheridan,  Laura  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Sheridan,  Mary  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Sherman,  Marguerite  (sewing  and  cooking),  American  School,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Sheron,  Louis  (shoemaking),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Shibley,  Harrj'  B.  (bookkeeping  and  typewriting),  Oklahoma  School, 
Sulphur,  Okla. 

Shibley,  Mrs.  Kate  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Shideler,  Fannie  B,  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Shirley,  Edna  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Shoml)er,  Edna  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Short,  Irene  T.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  I'tah. 

Shortridge,  W.  F.  (industrial),  Idaho  School,  I^oisc,  Idaho. 

Shreve,  II.  W.  (mattress,  broom,  and  chair  making),  Virginia  School, 
Staunton,  Va. 

Shuford,  Marvin  (printing),  North  Carolina  School,  Mor^aiiton,  N.  C. 

Simnis,  Louise  ().  (oral),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Hou^c,  La. 

Simon,  Mario  L.  (kindergarten),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hirripkinji.  Krnily,  y!«Ki.rr.\f-  .Sch«K>I.  S*::tttif^.  W-L-h. 

^\ui\f^f*xi.  Mar>'  A..  Home  for  Trainins  in  Sp'-t^ch.  F*hiLi;i»-lphiu.  Pii. 
Himfwon,  Mr*<.  Mftr.'  L.    maniiiil  .  So»ith  I^-ik^:»^l  >ch«.»«.«L  Sioux  VA\>. 
•iUiftn,  I,klA  '(urA.,  \Vf>t  VireinL-i  >chiM>l.  Ronmey.  W.  Va. 
Hmirh.  A^lfU  J.  'phy-ic-al  training'.  Sch<K»l  47.  Manlkittaii.  \.  Y. 
rtrriith.   ('MTfMuf.   \i.     lantruase,   advanceil  def.>artmenf:  .   Penosylvania 

fn.'^tifijtion,  Mr.  Air>'.  Pa. 
Sfoith,  Kthf'I  M.,  Pfnn.-'ylvania  <  »ral  Sch«»oI,  Scmnmn,  Pa. 
.Smith,  Flon'ncT'^f.  S.  ^articulation,.  New  Vt«-k  Institution,  Washintflon 

ffr-ijfhtM,  S("^  York,  N.  Y. 
.Smith,  .htu\('^  L.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  I>.  i  manual  .  Minnesota  Sch«K»l,  Faril>ault. 
Smith,  .fennie  ('..  <'Head  Teacher i,  Eau  Claire  School.  Kau  Chiire.  Wi?>. 
Smith,  Muriel  A.,  f>etroit  Sch^Kil,  I)«*troit.  Mich. 
•Smith,  M.  Ina  ^Principal),  S<'attle  School,  Seattle.  Wa-h. 
Smith,  Nr'llie,  .Milwaukee  Scho«il,  .Milwauke<'.  \Vi>. 
.Smyth,  Catherine  ^repiiirinjf ),  Xfw  Jersey  Sch(M»l,  Tri'ntoii.  X.  J. 
.Snyder,  Harry  I),  ''manual),  Illinoi.>  SchrK>l,  Jacksonville,  III. 
.Sorrello,  (IrrtnKle,  .St.  Francis  Xavier's  Sch(K)l,  Haltinn»n\  Md. 
Howell,  Jjime.M  \V.,  .M.  A.  (Head  Teacher,  academic  deparinient^  Ne- 

hniska  Irihtitute,  Omaha,  .\el). 
Hpai^ht,  Anjrusta  (rnamial),  .Manitoba  Institution.  Winniju'ir,  Man. 
.Spnrke.M,  J,  I.,  (farming),  .N'c^rth  Carolina  School,  .Monranton.  N.  C. 
Sparrow,   KeU'Cca   K,   (articulation),   \Vest<Tn  .\ew    York   Institution, 

RocheHter,  N.  Y. 
Spene*',  Victcir  IC,  M.  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Farihault,  Minn. 
Sfiencer,  Mrs.  Bet  tie  M,,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Speneor,  Mary  A.  (manual),  Michi^^an  School,  Flint.  Mich. 
S|M'neiT,  Mrs.  Sof)hia,  (Jrauil  Hapids  School,  (Irand  Hapids,  Mich. 
Spi'/iKUf,  Charlotte  (physical  culttnci,  WiscoiiMU  School,  J)elavan,  Wis. 
Sprajsuc,  Sarah  T.  (oial),  American  School,  llaitfonl.  Conn. 
Spruit,  Cornelius  (mainial),  Illinois  School,  Jack>onvilIe,  III. 
Slaley,  ( ".    V.    (caipentfy   and   woo«lwoikin^).    Noith  Carolina  School, 

Moruanlon,  N.  ( '. 
Slunhack,  Miss  Le.ster  (orah,  Louisiana  School,  Hatoii  Kouiie,  La. 
StiiniHiaM  Marie,  Sister  (oral),   I-'eniale  Institution,  Montreal,  J*.  C^. 
Sfanley,  Margaret  (oral).  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Stiiimard.  Martha  IC.  Wri^'ht  Oral  School,  New  York,  \.  ^■. 
StJiulTer.  Martha  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  .Moriraiiton.  N.  C. 
SIc'iUMis,   Laura  .1.   (primary),    l'einisyi\  ania    Institution.   Mt.   Airy,    Pa. 
Stehler,  Oliver*  . I.  (painting:  and  pap<'ihan,iriu,«;).  W fstcFii    renii^ylvania 

hiHtittition.  I'Mineuood  Park,  Pa. 
St«HMi,  Lyman.  M.  .\.  (Principal.  Kendal!  Sclinol.  W  a-liitmion.  |).  C. 
Steelnmn,  Atma  Melle,  Lo>  .\nireles  School.  Los  .\ni:«|('v,  C;,! 
Hteidemann,  Clara   L.   (articulation^  (iallan<let   School.  Si.    L.)ui<.   Mo. 
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Steinko,  Agnes  (oral),  Iowa  School,  (Council  Bluflfs,  Iowa. 
Steinkc,  Elsie  M.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Stella,  Sister  Mary  (cooking),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Oa. 
Stevens,  ().  Clyde,  M.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Stevenson,  Estelle  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Stevenson,  Jane  A.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
StcveiLson,  Margaret  J.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Stevenson,  Miriam  M.  (millinery  and  enihroider>').  New  Jersey  School, 

Trenton,  X.  J. 
Steward,  James  M.  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Stewart,  A.  A.  (Superintendent),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Stewart,  Cieorge  F.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Stewart,  (iertnide  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Stewart,  James  M.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Michigan 

School,  Flint.  Mich. 
Stewart,  I^aura  V.  C.  (A  grade  and  physical  culture),  Central  New  York 

Institution,  Home,  X.  V. 
Stewart,  Reuben  E.,  M.  A.  (Suj)erintendent  and  Principal),  Nebraska 

School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Stewart,  Stella  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>'. 
Stillwell,  William  T.  (horticulture),  Ctah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Stinson,  Alice  K.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airj'. 
Stinson,  Carrie  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Stinson,  Pearl,  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Slodghill,  Mathilde  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Stone,  Elizabeth  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Stone,  (leorge  F.,  Ph.  B.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Strand,  (Jertnide  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Streby.  Surah  B.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Strickland,  Elizal>eth,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  X'.  Y. 
Strykor,  (Irace  H.   (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Hoiixhls.  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Stubbs,  James  C.  (cabinet-making),  Mar>'land  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Sturdevant,  Euraiiiu  11.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Sturdevant.  Helen  E.  (kindergarten),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>'. 
Sturdevant,  Mildred  P.  (sewing  and  gynmastics),  Xew  luigland  Indus- 
trial Sehool,  Heverly,  Mass. 
Suess,  Chiirles  (sh<K':naking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Mimi. 
Sullivan,  Au;ne'<,  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Sullivan,  Andrew  J.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  painting),  Louisiana 

School,  Hat(Mi  Rouge,  La. 
SnniMKMs,  ('Mrrii*  IL,  hl'^titution  for  I?nproved  Instruelion,  New  York. 
Summers,  Sarah  L.  I).,  Institution  for  Improveil  Instruction,  New  \'()rk. 
SurlxT,  H('<.si:'  (oral),  \'ir^inia  ScIkk)!.  Staimton.  \'a. 
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Sutherland,  Lecla  M.  (kinden[;arten),  Wefitero  New  York  InBtitution, 

Roch^ter,  \/  Y. 
Suttka,  CharlcH  (tailoring),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Swift,  M.  Wenona  (sloyd),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Swing,  Jeanctte,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Swink,  AV.  C.  (wood-working),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Sylvester,  Elfrieda  M.  (kindergarten),  Penn^lvania  Institution,  Mt. 

Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tade,  lona,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Taft,  Carolyn  G.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tait,  Alljcrt  G.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Taliaferro,  Clara  C.  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tanner,  Annie  E.  (reading),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tate,  James  N.,  M.  A.  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Minnesota  School, 
Farilmult,  Minn. 

Taylor,  Annah  Stopps,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Taylor,  Carleton  W.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor,  Elizalieth,  Oklahoma  School,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  M.  II.  (art),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Taylor,  Elizal>eth  R.  (Principal),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Ellen  E.  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Taylor,  Evelyn  ().,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New^  York. 

Taylor,  Harris  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Institution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Jean  McX.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor.  Liither  11.  (physical  culture),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Taylor,  Mal)cl  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park.  Pa. 

Taylor,  Martha  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Tajior,  Nellie  M.  (oral),  Alalmnia  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Taylor,  Virginia  ().  (oral),  Asht^ilmla  School,  Ashtalmla,  Ohio. 

Taylor,  W.  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Taylor,  Mrn.  W.  E.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Tei^rtlen,  Alice  May,  .M.  A.  (kindergarten,  oral).  New  York  Institution, 
Wasliington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tecganlen,  George  M.,  H.  A.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion. Edgt^wocxl  Park,  Pa. 

Templeton,  Maria  P.,  Maniuette  School.  Manjuette.  Mich. 

Templeton.  Miss  S..  Ontario  Institution,  IWleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Terrill,  Mrs.  J.  (J.,  Ontario  Institution.  IVlleville.  Ontario,  Canada. 

Thackston.  Mrs.  M.  M.  (oral).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 

Thayer,  Fannie  E.  (oral).  Michigan  School,  Flint.  Mich. 

Thccla,  Sister  Mary,  Bcviton  School.  Randolph,  Mass. 
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TbedingA,  Mary  Etta,  Pel.  B. (domestic  science  and  manual  training), 

Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Tb^ophile,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Theresa,  Sister  M.,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Thew,  Jessie  L.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
Tbiry,  John  (baking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Thomas,  J.  W.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Thomas,  Sister  M.,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Thomas,  Olivia  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Thomas,  Ruth  L.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Thomason,  Frank  S.  (articulation),  \ew  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Thomason,  Pattie,  B.  L.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thomason,    Viiiginia  Louise,    M.  A.    (kindergarten,   oral),    New    York 

Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thompson,  Anne  C.  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Thompson,  A.  J.  (manual),  AVest  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Thompson,   Edwin   Stanley,    M.  A.    (science,   advanced   department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thompson,   Emma  Ross   (Principal,   primary  department),   Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thompson,  Fannie  E.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Thompson,  Frances  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Thompson,  Howard  Edgar  (Head  Teacher  literary  department;  man- 
ual training),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Thompson,  H.  S.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Texas  School  for  Colored, 

Austin,  Tex. 
Thoinpson,  Ivanella,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
Thompson,  Mary  H.  (geography),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Richard  T.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Thompson,  Zach.  B.  (printing),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Thomberrj',  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Thornton,  Mar>'  Eugenia,  M.  A.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Throckmorton,  Charles  (shoemaking),  .New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Throckmorton,  Helen  G.  (Principal  oral  department),  Virginia  School, 

Staunton,  Va. 
Tierney,  Katherine  J.  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
Tiffany,  H.  Justine,  Western  New 'York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Tilliaghast,  David  R.  (Chaplain),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
TilHngihast,  Edward  S.,  B.  A.  (Superintendent),  Oregon  School,  Salem. 
Tilliagjhast,  Mary  E,  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Tib?on,  Mary  I).,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Tilt  on,  William  I.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Tindule,  Maud  (home  nursintr),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
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Tingley,  Elizal)eth  Scott  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Tompkins,  Pearl  E.  (Principal),  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 
Toney,  Mary  E.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Towler,  Mary  K.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Townsend,  Alice  M.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Townsend,  Miss  M.  J.  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Townsend,  William  A.  (shoemaking  and  leather  work),  North  Carolina 

School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Tracy,  H.  Lorraine,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Louisiana 

School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Travis,  John  E.  (printing,  etc.),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Trawick,  Glover  G.  (printing),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Tripp,  George  F.  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Tripp,  Mar>'  (cooking).  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Tripp,  Sally  B.  (language  and  speech),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
Trondson,  Anna  Mae,  Iron  Mountain  School,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
Trout,  (iay  (oral  and  sewing),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Trout,  Hattie  (cooking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Tuck,  Louis  C,  M.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Tucker,  Bessie  Aylmer,  Oral  School,  (-incinnati,  Ohio. 
Tudor,  Addie,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Tully,  James  J.,  St.  Josliph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Turner,  Minnette  M.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 

woikI  Park,  Pa. 
TurritT,  Lily  J.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Tyler,  Julia  V,  M.  (articulation),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Unkart,  Gustava  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Unkart,  Mjiry  E.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
I'pham,  Mary  C.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Fpham,    N.    Louise    (Supervising   Teacher,    oral   department),    North 

Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
I'pperman,  Sallie  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Ursula,  Sister,  Pittslmrgh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vail,  Helen  C.,  New  Jersey  School.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Vail,  Sidney  J.  (manual),  Indiana  School.  ln(liana])olis,  Ind. 
Valeria,  Sister  M.  (Principal).  St.  Joseph's  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Valerian,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  l)asketrv),   Boston  School.  Randolph, 

Mass. 
Van  Adestine,  Gertrude  (Principal),  I)<'troit  School,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Van    Benschot<*n,    Irene    (oral),    Western    Pennsylvania    Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
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Vandegrift,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Vandegrift,  Mamie,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Vandernoot,  Josephine  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y. 

Van  Deveer,  Blanche  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Van  Dusen,  Katherine  G.  (literary  department  and  cooking),  Pennsj'l- 
vania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Van  Emon,  Avory  ().  (art),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  W^ash. 

Van  Ingen,  Elizabeth  (articulation),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Van  Ostrand,  Belle  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Vaughan,  Miss K.  (domestic  science),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Vaughan,  Sergeant,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Veditz,  Mrs.  Bessie  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Vincent,  Bro.  H.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Virt,  Mrs.  Catherine  Martin,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Vitalis,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Waite,  Helen  (blind-deaf),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Walden,  Tillie,  Black  River  Falls  School,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Walker,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (President),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Walker,  Bessie  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Walker,  E.  W.  (Superintendent),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Walker,  Frances  B.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Walker,  Horace  E.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Walker,  John  P.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton. 

Walker,  Marj"  F.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Walker,  Newton  F.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, C/edar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Walker,  W.  Laurens,  B.  A.  (Principal),  South  Carolina  Institution, 
Odar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Walkup,  Jane  (sewing),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Walsh,  Anna,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Walsh,  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N,  V. 

Walton,  Idella  M.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Ward,  Agnes  (oral),  Georgia  School,  (,'ave  Spring,  Gii. 

Ward,  Frances  (dressmaking),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Ward,  Lavilla  (oral),  CJeorgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  (la. 

Warner,  Florence  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Warren,  Josephine  P.  (oral),  (Jeorgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Warren,  Xell  I),  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  (ia. 

Warren,  Miss  S.  F.  (physical  culture),  South  Carolina  Institution, 
C^ar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Warzinik,  Anna  M.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wa.sanik,  Charles  (tailoring),  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
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Washington,  Edna  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Waterman,  Alice  M.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Watkins,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher,  second  intermediate  and  primary 

grades,  manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  -  Iowa. 
Watson,  Gertrude,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Watts,  Samuel  S.  (shoemaking).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Weaver,  James  A.   (history  and  geography,  advanced  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Weaver,  L.  G.  (tailoring),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
Weaver,  R.  S.   (carpentry,  cabinet-making,  and  painting),   Virginia 

School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Weaver,  Stella  E.  (speech,  language,  physical  training),  Horace  Mann 

School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Webster,  Lettie  R.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Weeks,  William  H.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wehrly,  Albertine,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Weidemeyer,  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  housework),  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Weidlein,  J.  A.  (gardening  and  farming),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Wells,  Hannah  C.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Welsh,  Eugenia  T.,  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.I. 
Weltmer,  Frank  W.  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Wengatz,  Henry  W.  (physical  culture).  Central  New  York  Institution, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
Westervelt,  Zenas  Freeman,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent  and  Principal), 

Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Westfall,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Westfall,   Irene,   B.  A.    (language),   Western   New   York   Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Wettstein,  Frances  (Principal),  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Weyerman,  Charles  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Weyerman,  Rol)ert  (shoemaking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Wharton,  Lula  E.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Wheeldon,  Walter  W.  (printing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wheeler,  Carleton  A.,  M.  A.   (general  history,  civics,  current  events, 

grammar  department),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Wheeler,  Grace  C,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Whelan,  Kathryn  (dressmaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
Whitcher,  Cora  M.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
White,  Alice  M.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  l^l^ewood 

Park,  Pa.  ''     *  '       i 

White,  Cyrus  E.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
White,  Hattie,  New  Bnmswick  School,  St.  John,  X.  H. 
White,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  B.  A.,  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
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White,   Marie  M.   (advanced  department),   Pennnylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Air>%  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Whitman,    Mabel   P.    (speech,   advanced   department),    Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Whitney,   Mary  C.    (English,   grammar  department),   Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Whitney,  Mary  M.,  B.  A.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
W^ickersham,  Laura  V.   (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 

Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wickham,  Louis  A.  (shoemaking),  Mar>*land  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Wilbor,  Frances  (cooking).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Wilcox,  Florence  M.  (primary),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Wilcox,  K.  Viola,  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 
W^ilcox,  Rachel  M.  (United  States  history,  current  events,  grammar 

department),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Wilcoxson,  Florence  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  Iowa  School, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Wilde,  Ida  M.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Wilfred,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Wilkinson,  Annie  C.  (intermediate),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Wilkinson,  Warring,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal  Emeritus),  California 

Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Willcox,  Susie  E.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
William,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Williams,  Ansel  (cabinet-making),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Williams,  Belle  E.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Williams,   Mrs.    Blanche   Wilkins   (manual).    North   Carolina   School, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Williams,  Charles  H.  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Williams,  Delia  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Williams,  Edith  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Montana  School,  Boulder. 
Williams,  Fanny,  Chicago  I)ay-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Williams,  Harriet  D.  (domestic  science),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Williams,  Job,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  I).  (Principal),  American  School,  Hartford. 
Williams,  J.  Brent  (printing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Williams,  J.  H.  W.  (Superintendent),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Williams,  J.  W.,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Williams,    Kate    I),    (language   and   reading),    Horace   Mann   School, 

Baston,  Mass. 
Williams,  Katherine  (oral  department  and  millinery),  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wis. 
Williams,  Mary  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Williams,  Maud  C^  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Williams,  Rebecca  (dressmaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Williamson,  Mary  M.  (manual),  Michiijan  School,  Tlint,  Mich. 
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Willitts,  Charlotte  A.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Willout^hl)}',  J,  Kvelyn  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Wilson,  A.  ().  (tailorini;),  Texas  School,  Austin,  T(»x. 
Wilson,  Carrie  (sewinp:),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Wilson,  David  fshf>emakinir),  Kentucky  Institution.  Danville,  Ky. 
W'ilson,  Marti  Keen,  \orthern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  \.  Y. 
Wilson,  Theo.  K.  (tailoring),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Wineniiller,  John  C.,  B.  S.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
W'inn,  Cordelia  Andrews,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Winnie,  A.  J.,  State  Insf)ector  of  Deaf  Schools,  .Madison,  Wis. 
Winston,  Mati<»  K.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  ^^'is. 
Winter,  Clara  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Farihault,  Minn. 
Winton,  Miss  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 
Wirgman,  Edna  J.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Wise,  Anna  V.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Wittenmeier,  Hertha  (.Normal  Student),  Ohio  School,  Columlms,  Ohio. 
Wittenrneier,  Olga  C.,  Rhode  Island  IiLstitute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Wittig,  Meta  C.,  Rock  Lsland  School,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Wopssner,  Christian  (ctirpentry,  cahinet-making,  painting  and  glazing), 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Lila  W.  (kindergarten,  oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Wood,  Mary  R.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Wood,  S.  Catherine  (mamial),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Wood,  S.  Frances  (Head  Teacher),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Woodbury,  Max  W.  (oral),  I'tah  School,  Ogden,  I'tah. 
Woods,  .Mary,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Woods,  Perry  I).,  B.  A.    (language),    Western   New    York   Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 
Woodson.  Mary  N.  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Woodworth.  Sara  L.  (oral),  Iowa  School.  Council  BlutTs,  Iowa. 
Worce-itiT,  Mle.Uior  B.  (Associate  Principah.  Mystic  ( )ral  School.  .Mystic. 
Worcester.  Jane  S.  (.Vssociatc  Principal).  .Mystic  ()ral  School.  .Mystic. 
Worcester.  .Margaret  J.,  Maine  School.  Portland,  Me. 
Worrall,  Ida  (iiruiual).  <  )klahoiii:i  Sehot)l.  Sulphur,  Okli. 
Wright,  ;\.  H.  (nianuah.  Teiniessee  School,  Knowille.  'r«'nn. 
Wright.  Cornier  W.  (tiniiuah,  ( leor::ii  School,  Cave  Spring.  (l:i. 
Wright,  dracf'  L.,  B.  Ph.  (Supervi-iie^"  TeaclnT  ot  speech),  ( >liio  School, 

Columbus,  ( )hio. 
Wright,  John  Dutton.  .M.  .\.  ( PrinciiiMl).  Wriirhr  ( )r;il  School.  New  York. 
WyckofT,  lulith  (inlerniediate).  Peiiiivy|v;mi;i  lii^t  it  utio?i.  Mt.  Aii'v,  Pa. 
Wylie,  Bc'ulah  K.  (co:)kin'i;).  low.-i  School.  Council  HIiiltN.  Iowa. 
\Vynn,  E.  Agnes  (kirider-garteni,  Si.  .Io>eph's  Itistitnte,  I'oidli.nn,  \.  N'. 

Xavier,  Sister  Mary  (embroidery),  Boston  School,  Ivaiulolph,  Mass. 
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Yale,  Caroline  A.,  LL.  D.  (Principal),  Chirke  School,  Xorthanipton. 
Yeager,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky, 
Yendes,  Candace  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsj'lvania  luKtitution,  Ivl^c- 

wood  Park,  Pa. 
Yoe,  Harriet  E.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Farihault,  Minn. 
Young,  Annie  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Young,  Belle  (primarj'  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Young,  Gertrude  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Young,  Jane  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Young,  Julia  M.  (manual),  Mar>'land  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Young.  Louisa  T.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada, 
Young.  Madge,  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis, 
Young,  Mrs.  Mar^-  C.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jaclcson,  Mihs. 

Zane,  Man-  S..  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Zassenhaus.  Mai>'.  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zell,  Ernest  (art),  Ohio  School,  ColumKus,  Ohio, 

Zell,  Ethelbuiga,  B.  A.  iprimar>-j,  Ohio  School,  Columhun,  <^ihio. 

Zimmerman,  Bese^  H.  (cooking).  Man-land  School,  Frpdrrick.  Md, 

Zom,  William  H,.  B.  A.  ( intermediate t.  Ohio  School.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THEODORE  ADAMS  KIESEL. 

1S50  (Xoveinhcr  24).  Was  horn  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  His 
father  had  died  five  davs  l>cfore. 

1860.  Became  deaf  from  scarlet  fever,  his  home  then  Iwing  in  Wil- 
minjTton,  Delaware. 

1863.  Entered  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
located  on  Broad  Street  in  Philadelphia,  he  beinp  then  seven  years  old. 

1873.  Was  admitted  to  the  Lower  Preparatory  Class  of  Gallaudct 
College. 

1879  (Septeml)er).  Was  made  usher  of  the  Boy's  Department  in 
Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf, 

1880  (September).  Became  assistant  teacher  in  the  same  school. 
[This  date  with  the  second  one  following:  indicates  that  Theodore  Kiesel 
took  two  years  in  excess  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  then  college  course 
of  six  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poverty  of  the  home 
family  ol>liged  him,  in  order  to  finish  his  college  course,  to  devote  much 
of  his  study  time  during  the  last  two  years  to  outside  work  of  a  more  or 
less  remunerative  sort.  During  the  first  of  these  two  years  he  filled 
the  position  of  usher  in  Kendall  School,  and  during  the  second  and  last 
year  that  of  assistant  teacher.] 

1881  (June).  Graduated  from  Ciallaudet  College  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

1881.     Was  appointed  regular  teacher  in  Kendall  School. 

1894  (November  30).  Was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Mangum  of 
Wa.shington,  I).  C. 

1899  (March  15).  The  only  child  of  this  marriage,  Theodore,  Junior, 
was  born. 

1909  (Thursday,  November  18).  Theodore  \dams  Kiesel  died  at  the 
Honuropathic  Hospital  in  Washington,  1).  C. 

"The  marriage  of  Bercta  was  an  opportunity  which  was 

at  once  sc^izod  by  the  bishop  who  at  this  time  ()ecu|)ie(l  the 

Roman  See,  and  who  is  justly  known  as  (5r(»w;ory  the  Grc^at. 

Years  ago,  when  he  was  but  a  young  deaeon,  (Iregory  had 

noted  the  white  bocUes,  the*  fair  faces,  and  th(»  gold(»n  hair 

of  some  youths  who  stood  bound  in  the  market-])lace  of 

Rome.     'From  what  country  do  tlieso  slaveys  conu^?'  he 

asked  the  traders  who  brought  them.     'They  are  llngHsh. 

Angles!'   the  shive-traders  answered.     The  deacon's  pity 

no 
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veiled  itself  in  poetic  humor.     *Not  Angles,  but  angels/ 
he  said,  Svith  faces  so  angel-like/" 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  Kendall 
Green  only  within  the  last  two  decades  will  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  this  passage  from  Green\s  "History  of  the 
English  people''  reminds,  in  its  allusion  to  the  lovely 
young  Angles,  one  at  least  am6ng  the  old-timers  of  Kendall 
Green,  of  Theodore  Kies(4,  as  he  appeared  when  in  liis 
eighteenth  year  he  first  passed  the  portals  of  Gallaudet 
College. 

The  younger  generation  did  not  see  him  until  that  dread 
disease — locomotor  ataxia — had  laid  its  cruel  and  relentless 
hand  upon  his  face  and  form,  marring  the  one  and  crippling 
the  other.  Like  the  Israel  of  Isaiah,  as  they  looked  upon 
him  he  was  without  form  or  comeliness,  and  had  no  beauty 
that  he  should  be  desired,  and  so  lacking  in  physical 
strength  that  in  all  his  movements  he  was  like  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind.  But  the  old-timer  recalls  the  Theodore 
Ki(\sel  of  eighteen,  with  fair  skin,  rosy  cheeks,  and  curly, 
gold(»n  hair.  Th(»  (*yes  wen*  heiiven's  blue.  In  their  depths 
and  the  corners  of  ihe  li|)s  shyly  came  and  went  the  shadow 
of  a  cheru])\s  smile.  Well  might  the  good  Pope  have 
(•alle(l  him  angel  with  his  face  and  form  so  angel-lik(». 

ThiMxlon*  Kiesel  vimu)  honestly  by  his  looks.  He  was 
of  (Jermau  descent,  and,  in  fact,  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
and  of  many  living  n^latives  is  hi  that  part  of  Germany 
that  was  once  the  country  of  those  Angles  to  whom  England 
owes  ihe  nanu*  of  her  country  and  people  and  many  of 
lier  tniditionary  customs  and  laws.  AVith  his  German 
l)lo()(l  Theodore  Kiesel  inherited  other  German  traits- 
thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  in  work,  philosophic 
insight  in  regard  to  things  psychological;  orighiality  in 
pedagogic  maltc^rs,  the  German  In^nt  for  child-study;  fond- 
ness for  original  UK^thods  of  invc^sngaiion  in  tilings  per- 
taining  to   mind   and   character.     These   traits  could  be 
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seen  in  the  illustrative  devices  and  apparatus  of  his  sc^hool- 
rooin;  in  his  inj^enious,  independent,  and  original  ways  of 
teaching  language  and  arithmetic;  in  his  conscientious 
efforts  to  get  at  the  scientific  truth  in  ideas  and  practice 
in  schoolroom  work.  His  articles  in  the  AmialSj  which 
were  lengthy  and  yet  interesting,  bear  convincing  evidence 
of  these  facts. 

Moreover,  he  wa^s  ever  ready  to  accept  a  suggestion  or  an 
argument  to  the  eflf(^ct  that  he  was  in  error,  ready  to  give 
it  fair  consideration,  and  ready,  if  convinced  that  his 
position  was  wrong,  to  abandon  it  and  adopt  the  right  one. 
Thus  ever  open  to  reason,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  his  co- 
laborers  to  discuss  school  matters  with  him.  They  recall 
occasions  when  after  an  earnest,  almost  heated  argument, 
he  would  candidly  acknowledge  himself  at  fault  and  cour- 
teously thank  them  for  setting  him  right.  Yet,  German- 
like,  when  he  felt  that  truth  was  on  his  side,  no  one  w^ould 
stand  his  ground  more  firmly,  more  tenaciously. 

He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  but  he  had  no  ambition 
to  be  the  typical  '^ funny  man"  of  the  day,  anxious  to  get 
in  his  little  joke  regardless  of  subject,  occasion,  or  good 
taste.  In  his  appreciation  of  the  humorous,  he  did  not 
spare  himself.  For  instance,  he  would  tell  of  an  incident 
of  the  earlier  days  when  his  coming  illness  had  affected 
his  gait  in  locomotion  while  yet  he  had  not  been  forced 
to  resort  to  canes  or  crutches.  Tottering  or  rather  stag- 
gearing  along  with  every  appearance  of  a  man  that  had 
taken  a  drop  too  nmch,  he  saw  a  richly  dressed  woman 
daintily  picking  her  way  toward  him.  Catching  sight  of 
him,  she  stopped  short  and,  evidently  much  alarmed, 
left  the  sidewalk  and,  plunging  recklessly  into  the  mud 
and  slush  of  the  roadway,  made  a  wide  detour.  When 
she  had  put  Mr.  Kiesel,  who  probably  never  in  his  life  knew 
the  taste  .of  liquor,  a  safe  distance  behind,  she  hurri 
ahead  w^th  an  expression  of  glad  and  grateful  relief.    Mr 
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Kiesd  vory  much  enjoyed  tdling  this  little  story.  Tlius 
his  saving  grace  of  humor  lifted  him  over  what  might  have 
lx*en  annoying  or  irritating  to  others. 

In  his  brief  talks  in  the  daily  chajx^l  si»rvice  and  in  his 
occjisional  Sunday  lectures  in  College  Hall,  the  matter  of 
his  discourses  was  of  a  high  intellectual  order,  the  argu- 
ments forcible  and  convincing,  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  observation,  experience,  and  a  wide  range  of  rt»ading. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  might  have  been  more  effective, 
if  he  had  less  resembled  the  poet  in  "Lady  Greraldine,'' 
who  said  of  himself: 

"  Poets  ever  fail  in  reading  their  own  verses  to  their  worth, — 
For  the  echo  in  you  breaks  upon  the  words  while  you  are  speaking, 
And  the  chariot-wheels  jar  in  the  gate  through  which  you  drive 
them  forth." 

But  the  most  wonderful  trait  of  character  that  Theodore 
Kiesel  unconsciously  exhibited  in  his  latter  days,  when  the 
doom  that  awaited  him  became  apparent  to  all,  is  illus- 
trated in  a  remark — probably  his  only  one  of  the  kind — 
which  indicates  that  it  was  also  apparent  to  himself:  "I 
can  die  but  once.  It  matters  not  whether  now  or  later; 
but  while  still  alive  it  is  my  earnest  wish  to  do  the  best 
and  the  most  of  it  that  I  may" — a  liberally  translated 
paraphrase  of  the  words  of  Jesus:  "I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business,  and  how  I  am  straitened  until  it  be 
accomplished! '^ 

But  more  wonderful  was  the  way  in  which  he  disregarded 
his  own  pain  and  suffering,  and  the  changes  they  had 
w()rk(Hl  in  fonn  and  feature  and  physical  strength.  The 
w(»akened,  wasted  body  became  a  thing  of  naught  to  he 
forgotten  and  ignored.  As  with  Sir  Galahad,  the  mortal 
armor  which  he  wore  was  touched,  was  turninl  to  finest 
air.  In  this  kingdom  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  in  this  realm 
that  Poe  speaks  of  as  '*the  Monarch  Thought's  domain,'^ 
he  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being. 
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Sometimes  an  acquaintance  yet  unfamiliar  with  this  new 
point  of  view  would  see  him  making  his  slow  way  up  the 
street,  his  crutches  clicking  on  the  brick  sidewalk,  the 
feet  painfully  dragging  in  unison  b(»hind.  As  the  pale, 
pathetic,  wasted  face  and  blue  eyes  faded  from  long  illnc^ss 
came  into  view,  the  beholder  would  exclaim:  ''Now  I  am 
in  for  it!  Now  for  a  sad  complaint  of  sleepless  nights,  of 
terrible  pain,  of  physical  and  nervous  exhaustion,  a  pitiful 
prayer  for  human  sympathy/'  Then  the  onlooker  would 
brace  himself  for  the  encounter.  But  no!  Nothing  of 
this  dread  sort.  Perhaps  a  cheerful  grec^ting,  some  remark 
about  the  weather  maybe,  a  kindly  inquiry  concerning  his 
friend's  health  or  family,  a  plea^sant  little  story,  a  (juotation 
from  some  book  recently  read,  sonu*  original,  interesting 
expression  about  literature,  current  history,  politics,  div(M-se 
methods  of  t<*aching  the  deaf — [my  one  or  all  of  them 
might  conu*  from  ThcMxlore  Kies(^l,  but  n(»v(T  a  word  of 
complaint  or  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  illness.  Then 
he  would  resume  his  crutches  and  move  on  in  his  i)ainful 
way,  leaving  the  other  dazed  and  amazcul. 

Napoleon  worn  to  a  shadow,  the*  stamp  of  death  on  his 
brow,  yet  holding  in  his  palsied  hands  th(»  map  of  Europe, 
reviewing  the  scenes  of  past  vietori(^s,  n^alling  th(^  tale  of 
kingdoms  taken  and  giv(»n  away,  as  shown  in  N'ela's  statue 
in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gall(»ry,  awak(Mis  the  synif)athetic 
admiration  of  the  million.  So  too  does  th(^  recital  of 
Grant's  grim  fight  with  death  as  he*  laboriously  pennc^l  his 
"Memoirs"— a  fight  to  save  his  financial  honor  from  ruin 
and  his  family  from  starvation.  Bui  tak(»  away  from 
Napoleon  and  Grant  the  glamour  of  battles  fought  and 
won,  the  arbitrarship  of  the  destinies  of  men  and  countries, 
and  the  world's  loud  acclaim,  in  wliat  were  they  greater 
than  the  unknown  deaf  ieaeher  of  Kendall  Gn^en?  Could 
another  Browning  arise,  might  he  not  do  lor  Theodore 
Kiesel  what  his  j^rolotype  did  for  the  unknown  sailor  of 
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France  when  he  discovered  Herv6  Riel,  lifted  him  to  a 
seat  among  history's  uncrowned  kings,  and  flashed  on 
him  the  fierce  white  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne? 

"  Go  to  Paris:  rank  on  rank, 
Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank: 
You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herv4  Riel." 

Perhaps  no  one  can  more  fairly  or  more  sympathetically 
do  justice  to  such  a  life  as  Theodore  KieseFs  than  Helen 
Keller.  Of  kindred  soul,  deaf  like  him,  and  blind,  yet  ner 
spirit,  like  Shelley's  skylark,  rises  upward  in  the  blue 
empyrean,  far  above  the  earthward  level  of  those  that 
having  eyes  see  not,  having  ears  hear  not,  and  soaring, 
sings  her  grand,  sweet  song — "  The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall.'* 

But  Theodore  Kiesel  is  gone.  He  needs  not  Fame's 
resonant  trumpet  nor  poet's  immortal  strain.  Heroic 
soul!  In  his  outer,  physical  self,  shrunken,  pain-wracked, 
beaten  prone  to  ear+h  by  the  heavy  blows  of  disease,  in 
his  inner,  spiritual  self  he  stood  erect,  unafraid,  earnest, 
persistent,  unwavering,  victorious,  triumphant.  Spirit 
sublime!  From  the  mountain-heights  of  his  life  he  looked 
down  and  sought  to  explore  broader  plains  and  wider 
horizons  that  he  might  be  made  fit  for  this  life  and  for 
immortality. 

May  we  of  Kendall  Green,  who  knew  and  appreciated 
him  from  sight  and  companionship,  live  on  in  the  light  of 
his  example — a  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

"Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  sunlight  made  tender." 

Let  us  remember  his  life  from  the  first  school  days  till 
its  sad,  tragic  close  in  a  lonely  hospital  in  a  great  city, 
because  it  was  a  life  of  right  living,  high  thinking,  and 
noble  endeavor,  and  because  nothing  in  his  life  became 
him  like  the  leaving  of  it. 

JAME8  DENISON. 
Laic  Principal  of  the  Kendall  School, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE   MEETING  OF   THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  Local  Committee  of  the  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf, 
to  be  held  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  August  0  to  August 
13,  1910,  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  superintendents 
and  hearing  teachers  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  America  or 
abroad,  to  attend  the  Congress  and  be  spectators  of  its 
deliberations  and  participants  in  its  social  pleasures  and 
recreations. 

If  you  are  planning  a  vacation  jaunt  next  summer  make 
the  objective  point  Colorado  Springs,  and  time  the  trip 
so  as  to  take  in  the  Congress.     All  will  be  heartily  welcome. 

Circulars  and  other  literature  describing  the  Pike's  Peak 
region  and  information  as  to  rates  will  l)e  mailed  upon 
request,  and  hotel  or  boarding  house  reservation  made  if 
desired. 

The  Local  Committee, 

GEORCiE  WM.   VEDITZ.  Chairman, 

414  \orth  Custer  Are., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


THE    INDUSTRIAL     EXHIBIT    AT    THE    \V0RL1)\S 

CONCUESS  OF  THI-:  DI^AF. 

1'nK  lime  has  now  ;ii-ii\-c(l  in  ihc  hisloi-y  of  llic  (h'af  of 
America  wlicn  tlicy  nrc  belter  prc|)ar(Ml  tliaii  pwv  \)vU)\v  to 
(lemonstratc  lo  \\\v  woild  tlicii*  ability  nnd  skill  in  xarious 
industrial  lines.  Therefore  it  is  proposed  to  liM\-e  at  the 
coming  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  to  meet  at  Colorado 
Springs  next  summer,  an  exhii)il  that  will  place  the  deaf  in 
the  front  rank  as  artisans  in  their  lines. 

Every  expert  at  his  trader  who  has  the  int(M"est  of  his  class 
at  heart  should  strive  to  send  sonietliini:  which  he  or  she 
believes  will  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  any  similar 
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article  of  its  kind  produced  by  anybody  anywhere.     The 
exhibit  will  be  divided  into  sections  or  departments. 

Classification  of  Exhibits. 

1.  All  articles  made  by  hand  or  manufactured,  as  cabinet 
work,  including  upholstery;  needle  work,  as  articles  of  dress, 
embroidery,  millinery,  etc.;  tools  and  cutlery,  iron  work, 
boots  and  shoes,  harness,  glassware,  etc. 

2.  Inventions:  The  invention  itself  or  a  model  or  drawing 
or  photograph  of  it. 

3.  Art:  Oil  paintings  of  all  kinds,  work  in  water  colors, 
photography,  pyrography,  engravings,  sculptures  or  their 
models,  architectural  designs,  china  decoration,  samples  of 
work  in  designing,  sign  painting,  artistic  work  in  leather, 
brass,  etc. 

4.  Printing:  Plain  and  artistic. 

5.  Testimonials  given  deaf  persons  by  their  employers  in 
recognition  of  their  general  ability  or  skill.  (These  testi- 
monials will  be  filed  in  portfolio  form.) 

Statements  (to  be  filed)  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  a  deaf  person  in  real  estate,  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  or  mercantile  lines. 

Remarks  and  Directions  for  Exhibitors. 

It  must  ])e  borne  in  mind  from  the  outset  that  this  getting 
together  of  sucJi  an  exhibit  from  so  wide  a  territory  as  the 
United  States  is  a  great  and  complicated  undertaking.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibitor  to  keep  down  the  expense 
to  the  lowest  point  on  the  transportation  of  articles  for  the 
exhibit.  All  bulky  articles  should  be  shipped  by  freight, 
snuiller  or  more  fragile  ones  by  express,  and  needlework  of 
small  compass  and  weight  by  registered  mail.  All  charges 
must  be  j)repaid  by  the  shipper.  The  National  Association 
lias  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  transportation  charges,  and  it 
is  the  custom  generally  at  such  exhibitions  that  the  shipper 
I)rcpay. 

All  articles  nuist  be  mailed  or  shipped  directly  from  the 
home  town  of  the  exhibitor  to  the  Industrial  Exhibit  Com- 
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mittee  at  Colorado  Springs,  George  Wm.  Veditz,  Chairman, 
which  has  charge  of  the  exhibit,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  unpack  and  arrange  them  properly.  It  is  desired 
that  each  exhibitor,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so,  donate  his 
display  to  the  National  Association  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Association  in  its  turn  donate  it  to  some  central 
permanent  exhibit  or  museum — for  instance,  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  some  institute  in  New 
York  City  where  all  the  world  can  see  these  samples  of  our 
skill  and  appreciate  what  we  are  actually  doing  or  are 
capable  of  doing. 

Conditions  of  Entry. 

Any  one  wishing  to  exhibit  must  apply  to  the  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Bureau,  Warren  Robinson,  Delavan,  Wis.,  who 
will  furnish  the  exhibitor  with  a  printed  blank  on  which 
must  be  entered  the  name  of  the  article,  the  name  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  his  or  her  address.  After  filling  out  the  blank 
it  must  be  returned  to  the  Director  for  final  approval.  He 
will  then  return  a  duplicate  to  the  shipper,  and  forward  one 
to  the  Committee.  On  receipt  of  the  duplicate,  the  exhibitor 
will  attach  the  card  to  his  exhibit  and  forward  it  at  once, 
prepaid,  to  Colorado  Springs.  Exhibits  can  be  entered  in 
no  other  wav. 

Awards. 

As  the  exhibits  will  be  in  a  sense  competitive,  committees  ^ 
of  competent  experts  will  be  appointed  in  the  several  sections»== 
or  departments  to  pass  upon  the  comparative  merit  of  the^ 
exhibits.  Diplomas  furnished  by  the  Local  Committee,  slwc  :^ 
bearing  the  name  of  the  World's  Congress,  will  be  awarded^_ 

An  Appeal. 

In  order  that  this  exhibit  may  be  made  a  success  in  tLrrr: 

short  time  between  now  and  next  summer,  everv  officer  ai - 

member  of  the  various  committees  of  the  Association,  w3!^ 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country  from  New  York  to  Cc 
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fornia,  is  earnestly  requested  to  give  his  assistance  by  per- 
suading those  whom  he  may  know  personally  to  send  exhibits. 
Every  paper  and  magazine  for  the  deaf  in  the  country  is 
asked  to  publisli  this  circular  in  full  and  thus  aid  the  enter- 
prise. 

WARREX  ROBINSOX,  Dekvan,  Wis., 

Director  of  the  Industrial  liureau. 
ALKX.  L.  PAC'H,  Xew  York., 
PHIL  L.  AXLIXG,  Spokane.  Wash., 
FRED.  IIARRISOX.  Washington,  1).  C, 
OSCAR  H.  REGEXSRURG,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
(GEORGE  W.\f.  VEDITZ,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
President,  Xational  Asaocintion  of  tfie  Deaf. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BULLETIN  OF  DEAF-MUTE 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  manuscript  of  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  inter- 
national  de  rcaseignemvnt  des  sotirds-muets  was  sent  to  the 
publisher  the  last  of  Octobei*  and  the  work  will  appear 
early  in  Deceml)er,  1909. 

It  will  make  a  volume  of  about  350  pages  and,  we  trust, 
will  fully  justify  the  hopes  that  it  has  aroused  and  the  sym- 
pathetic fi;reeting  that  it  has  received  from  the  outset  from 
the  leadiufi;  periodicals,  heads  of  schools,  and  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  eighteen  nations. 

The  Bulletin  will  contain  twenty-two  articles  on  Lip- 
Reading,  in  which  this  important  cpiestion  is  examined  in  all 
its  aspects.  This  series  of  essays,  which  are  presented  in 
extcnso,  will  bo  introduced  l)v  a  general  review  of  the  subject, 
in  wliicli  wo  have  endeavored  to  epitomize  the  important 
ideas  expressed  by  our  co-laborers,  and  to  point  out  the 
diverse  tcMidoncies  manifested  by  them  in  certain  respects. 
Our  g(Mieral  revi(nv  indicates  brieflv,  ])ut  accuratelv  and 
complotoly.  tli(»  pr(»sont  status  of  lip-reading  in  our  schools; 
various  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  facial  alpha])et ;  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  in  teacliing  tlie  deaf  person  to  under- 
stand   his   interlocutor   by   observing  his   speech:  the   part 
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assigned  to  lip-reading  both  at  school  and  in  society,  and 
the  results  obtained  with  different  classes  of  the  deaf. 

This  general  review,  which  sums  up  the  question  and  will 
serve  as  introduction  to  the  twenty-two  essays  of  our  co- 
laborers,  will  be  printed  in  four  languages:  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  English. 

Under  the  title,  ^' Bibliographie  retrospective''  our  readers 
will  find  a  brief  but  substantial  and  lucid  study  of  the  work 
of  Walther,  the  celebrated  German  teacher  who  has  recentlv 
died.  Its  authors  have  endeavored,  without  regard  to 
literar>'  effect,  merely  to  make  known  Walt  her  \s  ideas  upon 
the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Finally,  the  annual  '^  Bibliographie''  will  contain  about 
twenty  notices  of  works  relating  to  our  profession  that  have 
appeared  in  1909.  These  concise  reviews  will  inform  our 
readers  of  the  additions  made  during  the  year  to  our  special 
literature  and  will  enable  them  to  determine  among  these 
new  works  those  that  they  may  be  interested  to  obtain. 

In  recognition  of  the  friendly  and  valuable  co-operation 
which  the  periodicals  of  the  profession  have  extended  to  our 
work,  the  Committee  of  the  Bulletin  have  decided  to  present 
these  periodicals  to  its  readers  in  a  series  of  short  notices, 
giving  the  dates  of  their  foundation,  their  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, their  aims,  and  the  work  they  have  accomplished 
since  their  astablishment. 

Such  will  be  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Bulletin 
international.  We  remind  our  subscrii)ers  that  the  price  has 
been  fixed  at  five  francs  ($1.96)  a  volume  and  wo  recjuest 
them  to  send  the  sum  to  Mr.  Boudin,  Treasurer,  254  rue  St.- 
Jacques,  Paris,  or  to  the  correspondents  of  tlie  Bullet  in.  No 
receipt  will  be  sent,  but  instead  thereof  the  volume  itself 
will  be  promptly  transmitted.  If  any  omission  is  made  by 
the  committee  or  the  publisher,  please  inform  us  and  the 
error  will  immediatelv  be  rectified. 

We  will  add  in  conclusion,  for  Xho  benefit  of  our  ])rofes- 
sional  brethren  and  especially  the  heads  of  schools,  that  the 
first  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  limit (^1  to  500  (•()i)ies.  The 
present  number  of  subscriptions  exceeds  'M)i).     A  volume  of 
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tht  kind  has  its  place  in  the  library  of  every  teacher  of  the 

deal  and  still  nit>re  in  the  libraries  of  all  st*luH>ls  for  the  deaf. 

The  small  eilition  to  which  the  Committee  has  felt  obligeii 

to  limit  itself  shouKl  lead  teachers,  and  esi>ei'ially  the  heads 

of  schools,  to  inform  us  promptly  how  many  copies  they 

will  need:  otherwise  it  may  l>e  impi>ssible  to  fill  their  onlers. 

For  the  Committee, 

B.  THOLLON. 


XOTlCFiS  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

KUTNER,  S.  A  Classified  Picture  Vocabuian  for  Deaf  Children. 
Part  I.  London:  Qeorse  Philip  &  Son.  12  mo,  pp.  120.  ^ Price, 
37  cents.)  ,^ 

Mr.  Kutner's  "  Picture  Primer"  was  noticed  in  the  Annals 
in  vol.  liii.  page  397,  and  the  author  replied  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  made  in  that  notice  in  vol.  liv.  page  *A7.  The 
"  Picture  X'ocabulary "  adds  a  large  number  of  typical 
object  illustrations  to  tho.*<e  of  the  Primer,  grouping  them 
in  classes,  as  "Parts  of  the  Hmiy."  "Articles  of  Clothing." 
"Colors."  etc..  and  supplementing  them  with  language  exer- 
cises relating  to  the  objects  illustrated.  The  pictures,  num- 
lx?ring  more  than  two  hundred,  are  well  engraveil  and  printed 
on  good  paper;  some  of  them  are  finely  printed  in  colors. 
An  alphabetical  index  renders  reference  to  them  easy.  All 
teachers  of  young  cla.^.<5es.  even  those  who  prefer  to  make 
their  own  language  le.-^sons.  will  find  the  book  useful  for  its 
illustrations. 


LOVE.  JAMES  KERR.  M.  0.  The  Study  of  the  Deaf  Child  (No.  3). 
Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  British  and  Irish  Schools  for 
the  Deaf.     Glasgow:    Alex.  Macdougal.     1909.     8  vo,  pp.  16.  9,  28. 

Dr.  Love's  *'  Plea  for  the  Studv  of  the  Deaf  Child."  which 
constituted  Xo.  1  of  tiiis  series,  was  notic(*d  in  tiie  Annals, 
vol.  lii,  page  107.  and  his  "Cerebral  Physiology  and  the 
Education  of  Deaf  Cliihhen,"  wiiicii  with  a  })aper  on  "  Deaf- 
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ne8H  ill  School  Children"  CouHtitutcd  No.  2,wa«  puhlLshed  in 
full  in  the  Annals  for  September  last.  In  No.  3  Dr.  Love 
gives  quite  a  full  and  intere.sting  report  on  the  pant  history 
and  present  state  of  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
He  also  quotes  at  some  length  from  Dr.  Crouter's  paper 
describing  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  which  was  read 
Ijefore  the  International  Conference  at  F^linburgh  in  1007. 
and  says: 

Ah  in  Philadelphia,  ho  in  Britain,  oralinm  in  Hweoping  over  the  countr>' 
like  a  flood.  At  present  the  waten*  are  muddy,  and  we  cannot  Hee  what 
the  ultimate  arrangcmentH  will  l>e.  Hut  the  nediment  will  fall  and  the 
watera  will  clear,  and  making  allowanceH  for  the  difTerencoH  lietwcK^n  an 
inatitution  and  a  country,  the  renult  in  Britain  will  l)e  the  name  an  that 
in  Philadelphia.  Britain,  with  itn  compulaory  training  of  all  deuf 
children,  and  with  ita  Hhorter  Hchool  period,  will  have  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  manually  taught  children.  But  Hhe  will  finally,  I  think,  give 
up  the  combined  method,  and  teach  the  majority  of  her  deaf  children 
thoroughly  on  the  oral  method. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  the  above 
extract,  that  Dr.  Ix>ve  uses  the  term  "combined  metluxi" 
in  a  much  narrower  sense  than  the  term  "  combined  sv.stem '' 
is  understomi  in  America.  He  defines  it  as  follows:  "The 
combined  metiiod  is  that  in  which  speech  and  finger-spoiling 
are  used  together  in  the  classroom/'  This  method  he 
regards  as  "unphysiological,"  and  he  objects  to  the  word 
"combined"  as  being  "inaccunitci  and  misleading."  lie 
concludes  his  Studv  tis  follows: 

In  concluding  thew»  observationH  on  the  stiito  of  (l(»:if-rniito  rducation 
in  Britain,  I  would  like  to  n»cor(l  my  gratification  over  the  fact  that  on 
l>oth  Hides  of  the  Atlantic  all  the  great  countries  are  coiimiitted  to  the 
Holution  of  the  (|ueHtion     \Vh  it  is  the  ultiiinte  l>est  for  the  (le:if  child? 

Thin  Holution  demandH  the  patient  study  of  the  deal'  chil<l  hitnseit  . 
From  thiH  will  come  a  claKHifieation  hased  on  elinieal  ohsiTvation,  and 
in  the  light  of  tluH  olwrvation  will  hr  applied  the  method  hest  suite<l 
to  each  dasH  of  child. 

(hi  correct  claHslfication  depends  all  re:il  pro^res^. 

In  Britain  we  have  both  compulsory  an<i  fr.';'  ediie  itio:i  I'or  th*  de.d", 
and  although  in  respect  of  the  th'>n)Ugh  applie-ition  of  or.ilisni  we  an> 
lichind  the  I-nited  States  and  some  Muropi'in  count ri''-j,  1  look  to  our- 
own  country,  and  eHiM*cially  to  London,  with  its  vast  field  and  mi- 
limited  rcBOurcen,  for  the  discoverv  of  the  \iltini:»tr  hc-^i. 
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An  Appendix  contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  Wright  Thomson  on 
"The  Condition  of  the  Eyes  in  the  Deaf."     Dr.  Thomson 
recently  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  eyes  of  132 
deaf  children  in  the  Glasgow  Institution  and  found  that  their 
v^isual  condition  averaged  much  worse  than  that  of  hearing 
cAiidren  in  common  schools;  it  was  worse  even  than  that 
of  hearing  children  drawn  from  the  lowest  social  stratum, 
^ha  were  found  in  the  "Board  School  with  worst  vision" 
and    in  the  Mossback  Industrial  School.     The  comparative 
and   actual  results  of  the  examination  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
fcwirig  tables: 

'^ai>lc  Shoxoing  Results  of  Vision  Testing,  Compared  with  Results  of  Other 
Schools  Which  Were  Tested  in  Exactly  the  Same  Way. 

Percentage  Percentage 

found  having  very 

defective,  bad  vision. 

Gl^^s^ow  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  (132) 63  31 

^  'v-^^rage  of  board  school  results  (52,000) 35  12 

^oa^ir-d  school  with  worst  vision  (453) 53  29 

^^=^xM.w-^  school  with  l)est  vision  (654) 20  9 

^<=»^Ba^l>ttnk  Industrial  School  (193) 46  20 

^     «^«i^^ntry  school  (314) 9  4 

^"^-^^^-^  Showing  Results  of  the  Examination  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Glasgow 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  Including  Those  Who  Were  Not  Tested 
Subjectively. 

*  ^^"^■''^  ^■ciber  examined 186 

j^^^^~^  ^le  hypermetropia  of  3  dioptres  or  more 31    (or  16.6%) 

'^''"^  "Ki^jermetropic  astigmatism  of  2  dioptres  or  more  (in- 

^  _                     eluding  simple  and  compound) 21    (or  11.2%) 

^  *"■"         pie  myopia 4    (or  21.1%) 

)pia  or  mixed  astigmatism 8    (or    4.3% ) 

lints 3 


neal  opacity  in  one  eye 4 

"^^Tieal  opacity  in  both  eyes S 

ion  reduced  to  6-18  or  less  by  corneal  opacities  ...  6 

Xi\e  phlyctenular  ophthalmia 3 

of  past  iritis  (2  of  these  included  under  corneal 

opacities) 3 

lQ|>oma  of  optic  nerve  (in  one  eye) 1 

ready  wearinj?  glasses 6 

for  which  glasses  were  prescribed 28 
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Arkansas  Institute. — Mr.  Ashbel  Webster  Dohviis  has  re- 
signed  to  practise  law  in  Little  Rock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Shibley  to  teach  in  the  Oklahoma  School.  Miss  Frances  Fergu- 
son in  the  Louisiana  School,  Miss  Clyde  King  in  the  North 
Carolina  School  at  Morgan  ton,  Miss  Klizaheth  Host  in  the 
Minnesota  School,  Miss  Etta  Rector  in  the  Oregon  School, 
Miss  Amanda  DavLs  in  the  Washington  State  School,  Miss 
Mvrtle  Collatt  in  the  New  Mexico  School,  Miss  Sue  Power 
and  Miss  Mabel  Symons  in  common  schools,  Mr.  William  W^. 
Humphries  and  Miss  Mattie  !McClary  to  be  married.  Mrs. 
Maggie  Cioetz,  formerly  as  Miss  Hopkins  a  teacher  in  this 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Hilda  Miller  substitute  teacher  and  normal 
student. 

Central  Xcw  York  In.'ititutioti. — Miss  Kliza  Loughridge. 
teacher  in  dressmaking,  has  been  compelled  to  discontinue 
her  work  for  the  present  on  account  of  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Myra 
Clover  Farley  has  })een  appointe»d  to  fill  the  position. 

The  old  printing  building  has  been  torn  down  and  an 
annex  built  to  the  carpenter  shop,  consisting  of  two  large 
rooms  in  which  the  work  of  printing  is  done. 

Chicago  Daij-Schools. — Miss  Kstlier  DeKokiM*  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oettershagen  have  been  added  to  tlie  corps  of 
teachers.  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Bellows  is  taking  a  few  months'  rest 
and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Bingham  Eggers  is  not  at  present  teaching. 

Cincinnati  Oral  School.  —  Miss  B(\'isie  A.  Tucker  has  a  year's 
le»ive  of  ab.sence  to  studv  in  Paris.  Miss  Addie  Tudor  is 
employed  as  her  substitute.  Mi.ss  Blossom  Hol)inson  was 
added  to  the  corps  of  teachers  last  January.  Miss  X'irginia 
A.  Osborn,  Principal,  spent  last  SeptcMubcr  in  xisitiriii:  schools 
in  Germanv. 
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Clarke  School. — Bv  the  will  of  Mrs.  Geitrude  M.  Hubbard, 
of  Washington,  D.  (■.,  whose  sudden  death  occurred 
October  20,  1909,  the  School  receives  a  legacy  of  $50,000  to 
be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  known  as 
the  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  Memorial  Building.  Mrs. 
Hubbard  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
She  was  loved  bv  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  was  es- 
teemed  and  admired  bv  the  whole  communitv. 

Conneaut  School. — A  day-school  has  been  opened  at  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Rosa  Keeler,  for- 
merly of  the  Ashtabula  School. 

Ephpheta  School. — A  new  building,  costing  with  the  land 
$157,000.  has  been  erected.  It  was  dedicated  bv  Arch- 
bishop  Quigley  October  3,  1909.  Miss  Anna  Larkin.  from 
the  St.  Joseph's  Institution  at  West  Chester,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed   Principal. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute. — This  Institute,  which  was 
established  in  1873  as  an  oral  school  and  in  1897  adopted  the 
combined  system,  is  soon  to  return  to  the  oral  method  so 
far  as  this  is  possible  under  its  working  conditions.  For 
this  reason  Miss  Anna  Rechlin,  a  deaf  lady  who  has  taught 
in  the  school  for  eight  years,  has  been  dismissed  and  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Klein,  a  graduate  of  a  teachers' 
seminary  at  Addi.son,  Illinois,  who  has  been  trained  for  oral 
teaching  at  the  Milwaukee  Day-School. 

Florida  School. — Miss  Minnie  M.Rupley,from  the  Nebraska 
School,  and  Miss  Fannie  T.  (Juthrie,  from  the  West  Virginia 
School,  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Newell  and  Miss  .hinie.s. 

A  new  school  and  administration  building  has  been  (erected. 
The  total  cost  for  land,  building,  and  ecjuipment  approx- 
imates $100,0(K).  A  hospital  building  will  be  put  up  in  the 
near  future.  The  School  has  an  appropriation  of  $7,500 
for  this  purpose. 

Fredericia  School. — Mr.  G.  Forchhammer,  late  Principal  of 
the  Nyborg  School,  has  ])een  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Royal  School  at  Fredericia,  Denmark. 
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Grand  Rapids  Day-School. — Miss  Henrietta  Allen  has 
resigned  to  teach  the  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  Day-School,  and 
Miss  Marcia  Heath,  trained  at  the  Clarke  School,  takes  her 
place. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Jennie  M.  Henderson  and 
Mrs.  Sadie  W.  Jenkins  have  been  transferred  from  other 
Boston  public  schools  to  teach  in  this  School. 

Miss  Mabel  EUery  Adams  has  taken  advantage  of  her 
"Sabbatical"  year  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
many  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  especially  those  in 
tlie  North  Central  States. 

A  legacy  of  S5,000  for  the  benefit  of  this  School  was  recently 
received  from  Susan  E.  Gavett.  Bv  vote  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee  the  income  is  to  be  expended  by  the 
Principal  of  the  School  "for  the  purchase  of  books,  supple- 
mentary and  reference,  and  for  whatever  will  aid  pupils  in 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  spoken  and  written  English, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents." 

lovxi  School. — Miss  Clara  L.  Finley  has  resigned  to  be 
married,  Miss  Mary  D.  Carter  to  teach  in  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  Miss  lielle  E.  Williams  in  the  Colorado 
School,  Miss  Leora  Carver  in  the  Indiana  School,  Miss  Mary 
J.  Loar  in  the  Aurora,  Illinois,  Dav-School.  Miss  Bessie 
Davidson  has  retired  from  teaching.  New  teachers  are  Mr. 
John  W.  Overstreet,  formerly  supervisor  in  tliis  School,  Miss 
Ella  B.  Jew^ell  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Miss  Sarah  Belle  Streby,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  this  School  and 
of  Gallaudet  College,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Woodworth,  and  Miss 
Grace  A.  Bock.  Miss  Beulah  E.  Wylie  is  appointed  teacher 
of  cooking  and  Miss  Catherine  Frederick  of  drawin<i:  and  art. 

Louisiana  School. — The  Institution  has  recently  added  to 
the  Industrial  Department  a  steam  laundry.  The  girl  pupils 
are  taught  ironing  and  how  to  handle  clothes  in  the  laundry. 
The  barber  trade  has  also  been  added  for  the  hf)vs,  and  is 
taught  byMr.PerrinBordelon.  (booking, cutting  and  fitting, 
which  have  heretofore,  for  lack  of  funds,  been  nicagiely 
taught,  are  now  being  successfully  taught  by  Miss  Tyrelle 
Meadows. 
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Maryland  School  at  ParkvUle. — Miss  Ruth  G.  Myer,  from 
tlie  (ieorgia  School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 
Miss  Mabel  P.  Whitman,  who  taught  here  for  three  years, 
has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Mr. 
Frederick  Deckert  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  manual 
training. 

Menominee  School. — The  Day-School  at  Menominee,  Mich- 
igan, has  been  suspended. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Gertrude  Strand,  who  had  taken 
a  year's  training  in  this  School,  was  appointed  temporary 
teacher  at  the  opening  of  school.  The  appointment  will 
probably  be  made  permanent. 

The  School  has  lately  sold  eighteen  acres  of  land  for 
$25,000  cash.  This  money  will  be  reinvested  in  cheaper  land 
in  the  near  future. 

M issi^sippi  Institution. — Many  American  schools  for  the 
tieaf  have  special  exercises  of  some  sort  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  December  10,  but 
the  Mississippi  Institution  celebrates  the  day  in  a  more 
elaborate  manner  than  any  other  school.  This  year  the 
j)riii('ipal  address  was  delivered  ])v  Mr.  George  M.  McClure, 
of  the  Kentucky  School. 

Missouri  School. — Miss  Clara  Waters  resigned  to  be  mar- 
ried and  Miss  Lucie  Lemon  wjis  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Montana  School. — Mr.  Howard  K.  Thomi^^on,  from  tiie 
Central  New  York  Institution,  succeeds  Mr.  T.  C.  Forrester 
a.s  head  teacher. 

Mystic  Oral  School. — It  is  hoped  that  the  new  fireproof 
(lorniitory.  accommodating  sixty  pupils,  will  be  completed 
and  formally  opened  at  the  graduating  exercises  in  June,  1910. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  pupils 
in  the  meantime,  a  neighboring  cottage  has  l)een  purchased 
and  rooms'fare  being  fitted  up  in  it  for  the  older  lK)ys.  A 
loom  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  kind  has  been  ordered 
and  will  soon  be  installed.  An  art  room  is  being  eciuipped 
forjthe^pupils^in  drawing,  color,  block-printing,  stencilling,. 
and  rug-weaving. 
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North  Carolina  School  at  Morganton, — A  [)rimary  building 
to  cost  $30,000  is  in  process  of  erection  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  next  September.  It  will  be  an  independent  plant, 
containing  dormitories,  as  well  as  schoolrooms,  and  will 
accommodate  a  hundred  children. 

Nyborg  School, — Mr.  Anders  Hanson,  Assistant  Principal  of 
the  Royal  School  at  Nyborg,  Denmark,  who  visited  American 
schools  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Principal. 

Oakland  (California)  Day-School. — Last  January  Miss 
Charlotte  Ix)uise  Morgan  resigned  her  position  and  the  va- 
cancy was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  F^mma  M.  Firth, 
who  taught  a  number  of  years  in  the  Chicago  Day-Schools 
and  for  a  shorter  period  in  the  Los  Angeles  Day-School. 

Oklahoma  School. — Miss  Clara  Gordon,  an  oral  teacher, 
resigned  in  October  to  teach  a  private  pupil  in  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas.  Her  place  is  supplied  by  Mrs.  Ida  Mashburn,  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Miss  Harriet  Belle  Ren,  a  young  but  highly  valued  teacher, 
died  December  13,  1909,  of  typhoid  fever. 

An  industrial  department  has  been  installed,  with  instruc- 
tion in  carpentry,  harness-making,  printing,  and  shoemaking. 

'  Oregon  School. — The  buildings  of  the  new  school  plant,  for 
which  provision  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  are  nearing 
completion  and  will  probably  be  occupied  in  the  spring.  The 
site  comprises  a  little  over  fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
city  limits.  The  buildings  now  being  constructed  consist 
of  an  administration  building,  a  dormitory,  and  a  boiler-house. 
A  building  originally  constructed  for  an  industrial  scliool  will 
be  remodelled  and  used  also. 

New  Mexico  Nr/?W.-  -Miss  Mamie  Cool  has  taken  the  place 
of  Miss  Cooper  Feland  and  Miss  Myrtle  Collatt  the  j)lace  of 
Miss  Elsie  Engleman  as  oral  teachers.  Mrs.  Hazel  Connor  is 
appointed  as  an  additional  teacher. 

Portland  Day-School. — It  is  stated  that  an  oral  day- 
school  has  been  opened  in  Portland,  Oregon,  with  Miss 
Anna  Sullivan,  formerly  of  the   Fond    Du    Lac  School,   as 
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Principal,  and  Miss  Florence  Metcalf  as  assistant.  A  cir- 
cular asking  for  statistics  was  sent  by  the  editor  of  the 
Annals  last  November  but  no  reply  has  been  received. 

Sarah  VuUer Home. — Miss  Marv  A.  Avmar,  who  has  been  a 

teacher  in  this  school  for  the  past  six  years,  resigned  in 

September  to  teach  in  the  Manhattan   Day-School.     Miss 

Dora  I.  Gay,  a  trained  kindergartner  of  large  experience,  has 

been  appointed  her  successor. 

Sparta  Day-School. — The  day-school  at  Sparta,  Wisconsin, 
has  been  suspended. 

Suxirthmore  School. — The  Ciovernor  of  Pennsvlvania  has 
appointed  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson  to  represent  the  common- 
Wealth  at  the  International  Congress  on  Home  Education 
to  be  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  next  August. 

T'eaas  School. — Mr.  J.  T.  Parker,  after  five  years  of  service, 
has  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  to  enter  the  mercantile 
business.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Scott,  who  formerly  taught  eight  years 
'^    "this  School,  takes  his  place. 

fy^tah  School. — Miss  Anna  B.  Kirkpatrick,  from  the 
^^V>raska  School,  Miss  Edith  Ross  from  the  Kansas  and 
^^^l^raska  Schools,  Miss  Carrie  A.  Havnes  from  the  North 
^^^^ Molina  School,  and  Miss  Florence  C.  Lvne,  trained  bv 
^*x*s.  S.  G.  Davidson  of  Mt.  Airy,  have  been  appointed  oral 
^^^^ohers,  Miss  Stella  Jorgensen  teacher  of  domestic  science, 
^^icl    Mr.  Otto  P.  Farley  teacher  of  printfng. 

^^'esit  Virginia  School. — Mr.  R.  Cary  Montague,  of  Lewis- 
^^^^•»~^.  West  Virginia,  a  gentleman  unacquainted  with  the 
^^'<^i:*lc  of  deaf-mute  instruction  but  with  considerable  expe- 
'^^^^lace  as  a  teacher,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent. 

^Ir.  John  A.  Boland,  a  teacher  for  the  past  eighteen  years, 

^i^d  at  the  George  Washington  Hospital,  Washington,  I).  C., 

-^<3Tember  5,  1909,  of  cancer  of  tlie  liver  and  stomach.     PIo 

^vo.8  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  of  (ial- 

■^^videt  College.     He   was   a   successful   teaclier,    possessing 

^^Tiiisual  power  in  awakening  the  interest  of  pupils,  a  man 

^^   genial  disposition  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  faithful 

^11  the  performance  of  every  duty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Retiring  Pension  Fund. — Mr.  Richard  O.  Johnson,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Indiana  School,  as  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Committee  on  the  retirement  and  pension  of  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  is  seeking  information  as  to  the  number  of 
teachers  who  would  be  entitled  to  such  recognition  if  an 
arrangement  could  be  made.  He  has  accordingly  addressed 
a  circular  of  inquiry  to  the  heads  of  schools,  asking  the  names, 
ages,  years  of  continuous  service,  and  whether  deaf  or  hear- 
ing, concerning  all  teachers  who  have  served  twenty  years 
or  more.  He  places  the  minimum  service  at  twenty  yeai-s 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  list  for  future  use,  for  it  will  doubtless 
be  some  years  before  a  Fund  is  established.  The  retiring 
age  would  probably  be  placed  at  sixty  or  sixty-five  years, 
and  the  retiring  service  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  years;  and 
both  these  conditions  would  probably  be  considered,  as  is 
now  done  in  the  colleges  and  universities  that  are  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund. 

Answering  Mr.  Johnson's  questions  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
understood  as  making  an  application  for  pensions  in  behalf 
of  the  persons  who  may  be  named,  but  merely  as  giving 
preliminary  information  which  it  is  important  to  have  as  a 
step  toward  carrying  out  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Association  and  the  Convention.  We  hope  that  all  who  I 
receive  the  circular  will  reply  promptly  and  fully. 

Besides  the  information  above  stated  Mr.  Johnson  asks 
for  **  suggestions  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Carnegie  Fund : 
and,  this  failing,  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  Retiring  Pen-  \ 
sion  Fund  within  or  without  the  profession,  by  means  of  ( 
legislative  or  municipal  appropriation,  endowment,  contri- 
butions, aimual  payments  by  those  interested,  or  otherwise." 
He  will  publish  in  the  Annals  a  tabulated  statement  of  the 
information  received  and  other  matters  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  inquiry. 

The  Thomas  Gallaudet  Memorial  Tablet, — A  bronze  memo- 
rial tablet  in  honor  of  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  L.H.D., 
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in  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf-Miites,  New  York,  was  un- 
veiled November  7,  1909.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr. 
Albert  A.  Barnes,  Mr.  Mwin  A.  Hodgson,  Rev.  John  H. 
Keiser,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stod- 
dard, Dr.  Charles  A.  Leale,  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Judge,  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Fox,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Chamberlain.  A  poem 
by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Hodgson,  printed  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Annals,  was  rendered  in  the  sign  language  by 
Miss  Alice  E.  Judge.  The  tablet,  which  contains  a  bas- 
relief  portrait  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  Elmer 
Hannan,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Kendall  School. 


Michigan  Teachers'  Association. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Saginaw  the  last 
three  days  in  October  there  was  an  exhibit  from  eleven  oral 
day-schools  in  the  State.  At  the  sectional  meeting  five 
children  from  the  Bay  City  School  presented  a  drama  and 
Miss  Etta  C.  MacFarlane  of  Saginaw  told  of  ''Summer  Work 
for  Children,"  and  especially  of  playgrounds  for  the  deaf  as 
carried  on  in  the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  Nitchie's  Books. — The  price  of  the  revised  edition  of 
Mr.  Nitchie's ''Lessons  in  Lip-Reading,"  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Annals  (page  456),  is  $1.25  (postage  6  cents); 
the  accompanying  "Teachers'  Handbook"  is  25  cents. 
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Bureau  of  Information. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  I^ureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  t<*achers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring;  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  o^"  ail  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.     It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 
AM  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PEHCIVAL  HALL,  Sccntanj, 

Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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MARCH,  1910. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

IN  AMERICA  * 

To  bring  any  important  question  fairly  into  the  open 
field  of  debate  is  always  a  long  step  toward  its  final  adjust- 
ment. It  is  across  that  field  that  the  question  must  go 
to  bfe  so  purged  of  its  irrelevancies,  misinterpretations,  and 
misuses,  personal,  partisan,  or  illogical,  and  so  clarified 
and  simplified  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  popular  mind  to 
take  practical  and  final  action  on  it  and  settle  it  once  for  all 
by  settling  it  right.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  question 
before  us  forces  itself  to  the*  front  as  a  living  and  urgent 
national  question. 

Turning  aside  from  the  more  ephemeral  partisan  media 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  let  us  look  to  the  philosophical 
investigation  of  the  question  exactly  as  it  presents  itself 
to  us  in  the  desire  to  help  it  along  toward  its  final  solution 
by  aiding  to  make  it  clearer  and  simpler  than  it  was  before. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  to-day  is  less  understood  than 
any  other  department  of  the  great  educational  system 
of  this  country; 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  explain  to  you  how 
the  deaf  are  educated;  suflfice  it  to  say  that  many  of  the 

■     *An   address  delivered   at   the   Fifth   Semi-Annual   Conference   of 

Superintendents  of  State  Institutions  of  Kansas,  held  at  Topeka,  February 

9, 1910. 
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adult  deaf  of  this  country  are  educated  and  the  younger 
generation  is  being  educated.  No  longer  does  the  philoso- 
pher proclaim,  '*To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  can  ever  reach. 
No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach."  Nor  does 
the  priest  condenm  them  to  everlasting  perdition  by 
quoting  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  Romans;  "So  then 
faith  Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God." 
No,  let  us  hurry  past  the  thought  of  such  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  turn  at  once  to  America,  where  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  was  started  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  *    *    * 

Concurrent  with  the  material  advancement  of  our  country 
has  been  her  progress  in  educational  affairs  and  in  no 
branch  of  science  or  education  has  there  been  greater 
progress  than  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Until  com- 
paratively recent  years,  thc^  addresses  and  papers  at  the 
National  Educational  Association  have  been  on  history, 
philosophy,  language,  and  literature.  Now  the  educators 
of  our  great  country  arc  calling  attention  to  the  need  of 
industrial  education.  In  doing  this  they  are  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  (nlucators  of  the  deaf,  who  were  unques- 
([uestionably  the*  pioneers  in  this  movement,  the  path- 
finders in  educational  j)n)gross,  whose  schools  have  been 
established  on  the  basic  principle  that  the  es.sence  of  all 
training  is  action,  being  able  to  do  something,  and  to  do 
it  in  the  very  best  niannt^r;  and,  further,  that  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  all  good  citizenship  is  a  trained  intelligence 
which  will  enable  the  individual  to  earn  a  living  and  become 
a  self-supporting  member  of  society.  It  must  be  gratifying, 
indeed,  to  the  pioneer  educators  of  the  deaf  to  see  the  entire 
country  aroused  to  the  crying  need  of  industrial  education 
for  which  they  have  hvvn  contending  for  half  a  century. 

A  recital,  in  detail,  of  our  educational  |)rogress  would 
be  to  lead  you  into  fields  already  gleaned  and  along  paths 
you  may  have  trod.     My  purpose  is  to  look  into  the  future. 
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Sonic  of  the  problems  that  have  confronted  the  educator 
of  the  deaf  have  been  solved;  others  are  now  in  the  process 
of  solution.  It  is  especially  to  the  latter  that  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention. 

About  two  years  ago  the  educated  deaf  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  country  were  making  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  the  ruling  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
by  which  deaf  persons  were  refused  the  right, to  take  exam- 
inations for  positions  which  they  could  fill  and  were  filling 
at  the  time.  Such  a  storm  of  indignant  protests  was 
aroused  that  the  ear  of  the  President  was  finally  reached 
and  he  ordered  a  reversal  of  the  decision,  giving  all  deaf 
persons  the  right  to  compete  for  positions  in  the  govern- 
mental service  where  deafness  was  no  bar.  This  is  all  that 
the  deaf  want  or  that  we  who  are  interested  in  them  are 
asking  for.  We  simply  want  to  see  them  have  a  "square 
deal." 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  ask:  Is  it  fair  to  the 
deaf,  who  are  already  handicapped  by  Providence,  for  man 
to  place  a  still  greater  handicap  upon  them  by  classifying 
them  with  the  penal,  correctional,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  State?  Nobody  that  knows  anything  about 
our  Institution  would  think  of  classifying  it  as  penal  or 
correctional,  but  it  is  often  surprising  to  find  out  how 
little  is  known  about  it  by  the  general  pubUc.  A  messenger 
boy  who  had  an  important  message  to  deliver  to  a  State 
school  for  the  deaf  met  a  couple  of  teachers  going  away 
from  the  Institution.  He  asked  them  if  any  of  the  '*  dum- 
mies'' were  running  around  loose  about  the  building. 
When  assured  that  he  would  not  be  hurt  and  would  find 
some  one  in  the  office  to  whom  he  could  deliver  the  message 
he  took  courage  and  pressed  forward. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  flashing  headlines 
in  one  of  the  great  daily  newspapers  of  Minneapolis 
the  information,  "A  Deaf  Man  found  on   the   Streets! 
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Evidently  escaped  from  the  Asylum  at  Faribault !"  Where- 
as the  fact  developed  that  he  was  an  ignoramus  who  had 
never  attended  the  School  and  could  write  but  very  few 
words.  That  was  the  reason  that  he  had  attracted  so 
much  attention.  One  hundred  educated  deaf  persons 
might  have  been  upon  the  streets  of  that  great  city  at 
the  same  time  and  nobody  would  have  noticed  them. 

The  origin  x)f  this  stigma  in  classification  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  was  caUed  an 
"asylum"  and  many  of  the  State  schools  were  so  called 
when  first  organized;  but  the  word  "asylum"  has  now 
been  changed  to  "school"  by  legislative  enactment  in 
nearly  all  the  States. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  a  gentleman  asked  what  kind 
of  an  institution  was  located  at  Olathc,  he  was  told  it  was 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  replied  that  he  thought 
the  deaf  and  the  dumb  were  all  in  the  same  institution. 
He  did  not  know  that  they  had  been  separated. 

Our  people  are  not  dumb.  Every  one  has  a  voice  and 
the  majority  of  them  know  how  to  use  it.  The  only  reason 
that  all  of  them  do  not  talk  is  because  they  have  no  hearing 
to  guide  them  in  their  articulation  and  therefore  the  speech 
of  the  deaf  is  somewhat  mechanical.  Many  of  them  know 
that  their  voices  do  not  sound  natural  and  being  rather 
sensitive  do  not  often  speak  to  strangers  for  that  reason. 

With  this  digression,  let  us  again  take  up  the  subject  of  class- 
ification. Every  normal  child  is  entitled  to  a  free  education. 
We  do  not  have  to  pay  to  send  our  children  to  the  public 
schools  nor  to  the  high  school.  Not  even  in  the  large  cities, 
where  the  poor  children  arc  furnished  with  breakfast,  does 
any  one  think  of  calling  our  public  schools  charitable. 
Then,  in  the  interests  of  fairness,  why  should  any  one  look 
upon  the  deaf  of  the  State  as  objects  of  charity  and  speak 
of  our  School  as  a  charitable  institution?  All  that  we  ask 
for  them  is  a  free  education — ^the  same  that  the  normal 
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child  receives.  If,  because  of  their  deafness,  special  instruc- 
tion is  required  by  trained  teachers,  and  it  is  cheaper  for 
the  State  to  collect  all  the  deaf  children  into  one  school 
and  give  them  their  board  in  addition  to  what  is  done  for 
their  more  fortunate  hearing  brothers,  why  is  the  one 
any  more  an  object  of  charity  than  the  other?  Not  only 
that;  the  classification  creates  a  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate.  We  should 
not  let  this  matter  pass  by  simply  saying  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State  do  not  care  whether  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are 
classed  as  charitable  or  educational  so  long  as  it  makes 
no  difference  in  their  taxes.  We  want  them  to  care.  We 
want  the  taxpayers  to  know  the  difference  between  a  chari- 
table and  an  educational  institution,  and  when  they  know 
the  truth,  ''the  truth  shall  make  them  free" — ^free  from 
the  prejudice  of  public  opinion;  free  from  the  thought  of 
having  to  seek  a  position,  the  duties  of  which  the  deaf  are 
well  qualified  to  fill,  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  objects 
of  charity  and  that  if  given  a  job  it  is  simply  because  of 
sympathy.  They  do  not  want  sjonpathy.  They  want  an 
opportunity  to  prove  their  fitness  for  the  positions  sought. 
Remove  this  barrier  to  progress,  as  has  already  been  done 
in  several  other  States,  and  place  our  School  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  State  where  it  properly 
belongs,  with  the  University,  Agricultural  College,  and 
Normal  School,  and  you  have  given  the  deaf  of  the  State 
an  even  chance  in  the  battle  of  life  to  make  good. 

Here  is  a  class  of  people,  the  majority  of  whom  lost  their 
hearing  in  childhood  through  some  serious  illness,  and 
arc  therefore  to  be  branded  for  life  by  the  general  public 
as  freaks,  and,  without  protest,  and  apparently  with  the 
sanction  of  our  legislators,  they  are  allowed  to  be  classed 
with  the  insane  and  criminals.  This  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge,  but  can  the  men  who  are  especially 
interested  in  their  welfare  survey  the  situation  and  by  thdr 
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acquiescence  pronounce  existing  conditions  good?  We 
leave  the  answer  to  our  statesmen  and  men  of  public 
authority.  Our  duty  is  with  what  is  practicable  now; 
with  the  next  step  possible  in  our  day  and  generation. 

It  is  criminal  to  waste  our  energies  in  trying  to  uproot, 
when  all  fhat  we  can  profitably  or  possibly  accomplish 
is  to  bend  the  universal  tree  of  knowledge  a  little  in  the 
direction  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  good  fruit 
under  existing  circumstances. 

Public  sentiment  is  quick  to  know  and  to  feel  what 
offends  it.  The  verdict  rests  with  the  best  and  most 
enlightened.  Our  statesmen  will  surely  judge  and  their 
judgments  will  not  often  be  wrong. 

Another  annoyance  which  is  a  handicap  to  the  highest 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  progress  is  the  problem  of  the 
feeble-minded  deaf. 

In  order  to  secure  information  as  to  the  status  of  the 
feeble-minded  deaf  in  America  the  following  questions 
were  sent  out  to  the  heads  of  fifty-five  Institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada: 

First. — Has  your  State  made  any  special  provision  for  the  care  or  - 
education  of  the  feeble-minded  deaf? 

Second. — About  how  many  feeble-minded  deaf  does  your  State  con — 
tain? 

Third. — Are  these  children  cared  for  at  your  school  or  at  the  feeble^ 
minded  institution? 

Fourth. — What  in  your  opinion  should  be  done  with  this  class  o/ 
persons? 

Forty-five  replies  were  received  and  forty-five  answered 
'^  No ''  to  the  first  question.  To  the  second  question,  nearly 
all  answered  "No  data." 

As  to  where  such  children  were  cared  for,  without  excep- 
tion the  answer  to  the  third  question  was  "At  the  feeble- 
minded institution  if  anywhere." 

A  summary  of  the  answers  to  the  fourth  question  would 
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be  that  they  should  be  cared  for  at  the  feeble-minded 
institution. 

Superintendent  L.  E.  Milligan,  of  Montana,  who  has  the 
deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  all  together  at  the  same 
Institution,  replied  that  "  feeble-mindedness  is  a  better 
classification  than  deafness." 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Ohio,  sent  an  extract  from 
his  biennial  report  relating  to  the  feeble-minded  deaf,  dated 
November  15, 1909,  in  which  he  says  : 

''There  are  two  classes  of  feeble-minded  children  applying  in  laiige 
numbers  for  admission  to  this  school  whose  parents  insist  upon  their 
being  considered  deaf  and  insist  upon  their  admission.  The  first  is 
the  hearing  feeble-minded  who  have  not  learned  to  talk  and  the  second 
is  the  deaf  feeble-minded.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school  all  these 
years  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  all  children,  and  many  of  the 
latter  class  have  been  admitted  from  year  to  year.  The  school  also 
has  taken  on  trial  almost  every  year  one  or  more  of  the  former.  Evi- 
dently those  who  have  failed  to  learn  to  talk  because  they  are  feeble- 
minded belong  to  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children.  There  may 
be  some  question  as  to  whether  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children 
or  the  school  for  the  deaf  should  open  its  doors  to  the  feeble-minded 
deaf.  There  are  enough  of  them  in  the  State  to  make  a  school  of  their 
own  with  an  attendance  of  approximately  one  hundred.  Many  of  them 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  are  offensive  in  their  habits,  and  in 
no  way  suitable  to  be  classed  with  bright  and  reasonably  bright  deaf 
children  whose  habits  are  tidy  and  whose  appearance  is  normal.  This 
class  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  superintendents  of  the  deaf 
schools  throughout  our  country.  I  feel  it,  therefore,  my  duty  to 
recommend  that  the  feeble-minded  deaf  be  classified  by  themselves 
and  provision  be  made  for  them  in  a  special  building  in  connection  with 
the  school  for  feeble-minded  youth  and  altogether  under  its  control. 
Had  we  the  room  for  additional  buildings  where  proper  segregation 
could  be  had,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  provision  made  for  them  in  con- 
nection with  this  school;  but  situated  as  we  are,  on  ten  acres  of  land, 
half  of  which  is  covered  with  buildings,  it  is  out  of  the  question.'' 

The  development  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  larger  cities, 
with  its  effective  corps  of  workers,  is  bringing  to  light  a 
great  many  desperate  and  pitiful  cases  such  as  we  have 
doscribod  and  for  which  the  State  has  made  no  provision. 
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Tins  Court  SLj>j>eal?  i.(>  ilii*  Sch(»(J  to  render  assistaDce, 
vrlnvh  h  pla^Uy  diH^  wbeu  \hv  cliildren  are  eligible  to 
adinisaon.  Tl-je  deK'niiiidiig  quc^siion?  are  "Is  the  child 
de^if?  Haf?  it  sufficieiil  ineuiAlitv  to  le^am?  I?  it  able  to 
care  for  itself?**  In  other  words.  *'ls  it  fit  to  be  a  pupil 
or  ii?  it  an  ottject  siujply  of  charitsilOe  care?"  There  are  a 
great  luanv  of  the  latt^T.  In  fact,  in  due  time  the  number 
of  th{^!?»e  children  dL^*oven^i  ihr(>ugh  the  industn'  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  mav  far  ex(H"f(*d  the  number  estimated 
above.  This  »SchcK>l  wa<  est^l  Jislicni  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf-  It  is  the  only  schoJ  \o  which  the  large  majority 
of  the  parents  of  deaf  cliildren  can  send  them.  Is  it  right 
tliat  thf^se  cliildren,  in  ever>*  way  entitlt-ti  to  the  pri\'ileges 
of  the  School,  shr>uld  h>e  conjjK'lk^l  to  live  with  a  class  of 
cliildren  offeiLsive  in  appearance  and  in  habit  s?  All  parent^?, 
whether  of  deaf  childn^n  or  nc»t,  ^^^ll  :ms-Aver  "  No." 

No  legislature  has  as  yet  nia^le  any  ]>nA'ision,  then,  for 
the  can,'  and  maintenance  of  the  fK'bk^njin<l(^l  deaf.  Some 
valuable  h'UgK<'•*^tions  liave  Ix^^n  (»ffer(^l  a<  jxtssible  solutions 
of  the  probh'ijj.  such  as  thos<'  just  cit-c^tl,  for  instance,  but 
none  lia^  U-^-n  act-f^d  ujxm.  A  suggestion  frf»iij  (.»ne  superin- 
t/'fjdr'iit  wa^  that  s^^rne  central  State  sh»>uld  establish  a 
h'(:\i<}fA.  iind^T  coni|>*'tent  njanagfUjcuT,  and  that  the  other 
Hlat^'Jr  hlioujd  pavfor  th^  ^-an^  of  their  r<\-i>rctive  children. 

Jn  y\i('  .vJtinon  of  iliis  probj^uj  there  is  nnw  an  opjx^r- 
tunily  for  iirhnlti*'  plji]aijlhro|>y.  Ih-n*  is  a  class  of  pcTSons 
who  tiiny  \ft*  cla^-rf'd  a-  ''charitahh*"'  witliout  (•ffending 
the  dignity  (tf  ih^'  d^-af  \t<'t'<nn  wlio  i^  noniial  in  apix^'inuice. 
Jl  i»^  f{iii\i'  ''vid^'ijt  thai  thr^y  do  uoi  belong  in  a  school 
for  the  d<^'d  any  nion'  t  han  a  h^arin*;  f^cbli^-minded  cliild 
should  be  allowed  to  tiWrntl  the  public  schorjjs. 

We  do  not  obj<'Cl  lo  nceivin^  iIh'  dull  and  backward 
deaf  ehild;  no,  w*-  have  iniinil**  j/aiience  with  him:  but 
tt  child  who  in  not  raj/abK'  ol  receiving  any  kind  of  instruc- 
tion and  iK  in  eon^*tant.  need  of  cu.'^todial  care  we  refuse 
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It  may  be  argued  that  he  should  not  be  sent  to  the  feeble- 
minded institution  on  the  ground  that  he  is  deaf.  Then 
what  is  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem?  In  addition 
to  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Jones  that  a  special 
appropriation  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
deaf  at  the  institution  for  feeble-minded  children,  I  would 
like  to  add  that  a  sufficient  sum  be  included  in  that  appro- 
priation for  a  competent  instructor  who  understands  the 
best  methods  for  teaching  the  deaf. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mcllvaine,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  quotes  from 
Dr.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  Suf)erintendent  of  the  New  Jersey 
Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  who  says: 

"  Feeble-mindedneas  is  a  condition,  not  a  disease,  and  is  incurable. 
Feeble-minded  children  cannot  l>e  trained  for  life  in  the  world.  They 
may  be  self-supporting,  but  not  self-directing.  They  are  capable  of 
a  high  grade  of  manual  work  and  often  excel  in  certain  lines  of  training. 
Under  the  wise  direction  of  an  institution  they  can  do  almost  all  manner 
of  farm  and  household  work;  make  mats,  mattresses,  clothing,  and 
carpets,  and  care  for  their  more  helpless  associates.  "* 

We  refused  admission  and  weeded  out  eight  or  ten 
children  this  past  year  on  the  ground  that  they  were  feeble- 
minded, but  the  applications  from  such  persons  should 
not  be  ignored.  There  ought  to  be  a  suitable  place  for 
them  and  I  would  like  to  urge  the  importance  of  doing 
something  for  them  and  doing  it  at  the  first  opportimity. 
Here  is  a  chance  where  our  State  may  take  the  initiative 
in  the  solution  of  this  important  question.  *  *  *  When 
you  have  done  this,  you  have  relieved  the  deaf  who  are 
normal  in  intellect  of  a  most  serious  handicap  and  their 
future  education  may  be  pushed  forward  untrammelled 
and  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  our  great  State  in  other 
directions. 

C^T^US  E.  WHITE, 
Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  School, 

Olathe,  Kansas. 

♦For  further  discusion  of  the  feeble-minded  deaf  see  Mr.  Mcllvaine's 
article  in  the  Annals  for  last  Xoveml^r  (vol.  liv,  pp.  444-450). 
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VIII. 

Countries  and  Nationalities. 

Note  :  The  sign  given  usually  (unless  otherwise  specified) 
indicates  the  country.  To  indicate  the  inhabitant  or  indi- 
vidual follow  with  the  sign  for  "-er"  as  in  occupations 
indicating  the  person,  i.  c,  with  the  palms  toward  self 
draw  them  against  the  body. 

Nation. — Place  the  end  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  "N" 
hand  upon  the  back  of  the  left  **S''  hand,  withdraw  them, 
describe  a  circle  above  the  hand  and  let  the  fingers  again 
rest  on  the  left  hand. 

America^  signifying  The  Union, — With  palms  toward 
self,  lock  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  "5"  hands  so  they 
are  crossed,  one  above  the  other  (like  rails  on  a  fence), 
and  drawing  the  hands  toward  the  left,  swing  them  around 
the  front  in  a  semicircle  to  the  right  side.     Or, 

(2)  With  the  right  '^A'^  hand,  thumb  up,  describe  a 
circle  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand. 

The  United  ASVa/es.— Holding  the  ^^U'^  hand  out  give  it 
a  circular  motion  and  then  follow  with  ^*S"  in  a  similar 
motion. 

England. — Reach  the  right  hand  across  the  back  of  the 
left  open  hand  and  grasp  the  fl(\^hy  i)art  of  the  hand  (so 
the  right  palm  rests  on  the  back  of  the  Ic^ft  hand)  and 
draw  it  toward  self. 

Scotland. — Bring  the ''  5  "  hands  up  in  front,  palms  toward 
self,  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  resting  against  the  back  of 
the  left  in  such  a  way  that  the  fingers  of  both  hands  cross 

♦Copyright,  1910,  l)y  J.  Schuyler  Long.  Conoludod  from  the  No- 
vember, 1909,  niinil>er  of  the  Anjials,  page  4'.iS. 
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at  an  angle  representing  an  '^X;"  let  the  hands  drop  away 
toward  the  sides.  Note  that  the  fingers  when  thus  held 
represent  the  plaid. 

Ireland, — With  the  right  "V"  hand  at  rest  just  above 
the  back  of  the  left  "S"  hand,  describe  a  circle  around  it 
with  the  ''V"  and  then  bring  the  end  of  the  "V"  down 
on  the  back  of  the  left. 

France, — Holding  out  the  "F"  hand  well  toward  the 
left,  draw  it  across  in  front  of  self  from  left  to  right,  giving 
the  hand  ^  twist  meanwhile  so  the  hand  is  changed  from 
a  position  of  thumb  on  top  to  palm  down. 

Germany, — Cross  the  hands  in  front,  diagonally,  so  the 
wrist  of  the  right  "5"  hand  rests  upon  the  wrist  of  the 
left  and  work  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 

Holland, — Place  the  thumb  of  the  "Y"  hand,  pointing 
outward,  against  the  mouth,  and  draw  it  downward  a 
distance  and  then  out,  representing  the  long  stem  and 
bowl  of  a  pipe. 

Denmark, — Describe  a  circle  with  the  "D"  hand  in 
front  of  the  forehead. 

Norway. — Describe  a  motion  with  the  "  N  "  hand  in  front 
of  the  forehead. 

Sweden, — Describe  a  circle  with  .the  "S"  hand  in  front 
of  the  forehead. 

Spain. — Lock  the  forefingers  of  the  "G"  hands  under 
the  chin. 

Italy. — ^With  the  little  finger  of  the  "I"  hand  trace  a 
cross  upon  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

Rome, — Place  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  "N"  hand 
against  the  centre  of  the  forehead;  lift  it  away  and  bring 
it  down,  placing  it  upon  the  end  of  the  nose.  Note  that  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  trace  the  outline  of  the  prominent  nose. 

Greece. — Place  the  forefinger  of  the  "G"  hand  upon  the 
nose,  pointing  upward,  letting  the  knuckle  rest  between 
the  eyes,  and  then  draw  the  finger  down  the  length  of 
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nose.    Note  that  this  indicates  the  strai^t  nose  of  the 
Greek. 

Turkey. — Place  the  closed  "  C "  hand  a  little  above  the 
forehead,  thus  representing  the  crescent. 

Svntzerland. — Place  the  end  of  the  right "  B  "  hand  against 
the  forehead;  withdraw  it,  twist  the  hand  around  so  the 
palm  is  out  and  strike  the  side  of  the  head  with  the  back 
of  the  hand. 

Russia. — Place  the  '*C"  hands  against  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  waist. 

Egypt. — Place  the  end  of  the  open  right  hand  on  the 
end  of  the  nose;  withdraw  it,  describe  circle  above  the 
nose,  and  bring  the  end  of  the  hand  at  rest  on  the  nose 
as  at  first. 

Africa. — Place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  rigjht 
"G"  hand  upon  the  end  of  the  nose,  withdraw  and  describe 
a  circle  above  it  and  bring  to  rest  again  as  at  first. 

Negro. — Place  the  fingers  of  the  "N"  hand  upon  the 
end  of  the  nose,  and  rock  it  from  side  to  side  with  a  twist- 
ing motion. 

Europe. — Describe  a  circle  before  the  face  with  the  right 
"E^hand. 

Asia,  China. — Place  the  ends  of  the  forefingers  of  the 
"G"  hands,  one  at  the  comer  of  either  eye,  and  push 
upward  a  little,  giving  the  eyes  an  almond  shape.  Or 
simply  place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  on  the  temple  and 
twist  it  once  or  twice. 

Canada. — Grasp  the  coat  lapel  (or  an  imaginary  lapel) 
with  the  right  hand  and  give  it  a  little  shake. 

North  America. — Make  **N/'thcn"  A/'  giving  the  hands 
a  shaking  or  circular  motion. 

South  America. — Same  with  ''S"  and  **A." 

New  England. — Pass  the  '*  E  "  hand  across  the  length  of 
the  palm  of  the  open  left  hand  from  the  finger  end  to  the 
palm. 
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New  York. — Pass  the  "Y"  hand  across  the  length  of 
the  left  palm  from  the  heel  to  the  finger  ends. 

Washington  (both  the  man  and  the  city). — Place  the 
end  of  the  right  "  W  hand  on  the  right  shoulder;  bring 
it  out  and  give  it  a  circular  motion  up  and  down. 

Chicago. — Give  the  "C"  hand  a  shaking  motion,  or  circle 
through  the  air  with  it. 

California. — This  State  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
sign  for  "gold/'  i.  e.,  pinch  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear  and 
bring  the  "Y"  hand  out  and  give  it  a  twisting,  shaking 
motion.  Or,  leaving  the  ear,  have  the  "Y''  hand,  after 
making  a  twisting  motion,  strike  the  palm  of  the  left  hand. 

Indian. — Place  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  closed  "0"  hand  on  the  end  of  the  nose  and  then 
carry  it  around  and  place  it  similarly  against  the  ear. 

Jew. — Placing  the  fingers  of  the  bent  "5"  hand  on  the 
chin,  draw  them  down  and  off,  letting  the  hand  assume 
the  "&"  position  as  it  leaves  the  chin. 

Note:  Cities  like  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Omaha,,  etc., 
are  indicated  locally  by  use  of  the  initial  letter,  usually 
giving  it  a  twisting  or  shaking  motion.  Only  the  few  larger 
cities  have  such  a  recognized  sign  throughout  the  country. 
But  locally  nearly  all  cities  have  their  signs. 

Prepositions. 

Against. — Strike  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  with  the 
end  of  the  right  "B"  hand,  holding  the  left  hand  so  the 
right  is  thrown  straight  outward  toward  the  left. 

About. — Hold  the  left  "&"  hand  out,  pointing  to  the 
right,  and  around  it  circle  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ''G" 
hand,  pointing  to  the  left. 

Note:  About  in  sense  of  ''almost"  or  ''nearly"  is  signed 
like  these  words,  as  the  signs  always  stand  for  the  idea 
and  not  the  word  itself. 
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Above. — Touch  the  back  of  the  open  left  hand,  pointing 
outward  toward  the  right,  with  the  end  of  the  open  right; 
lift  the  latter  away,  and  holding  it  still  flatwise,  let  it 
describe  a  circle  in  the  air.    And, 

(2)  In  the  sense  of  ''more  than:'*  Place  the  end  of  the 
right  bent  hand,  palm  down,  on  the  end  of  the  open  left 
hand,  the  right  several  inches  above  the  left,  drawing 
it  first  a  little  toward  you  and  •  then  directly  above  its 
original  position.    Note  that  you  indicate  an  excess. 

AcrosSy  Over. — Holding  the  left  ''B"  hand  out,  palm 
down  and  pointing  toward  the  right,  pass  the  right  "B" 
hand  edgewise  across  the  back  of  the  left. 

Among. — Hold  the  left  bent  ''5''  hand  in  front  with 
the  fingers  pointing  upward;  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  *'G"  hand  pointing  down  move  it  in  and  out  among 
the  fingers  of  the  left. 

Around. — Hold  the  left  ''&"  hand  pointing  upward 
and  circle  it  several  times  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
*'G"  hand  pointing  down. 

At. — Strike  the  back  of  the  left  "B"  hand,  pointing 
upward,  with  the  right  ''B''  hand. 

Before  (in  time). — Sec  preceding  pages. 

Before  (in  place).  —Hold  the  open  hands  pointing  upward, 
in  front,  one  on  riglit  sid(\  one*  on  left,  pahn  toward  pahn, 
and  5  or  6  inches  apart;  turn  both  hands  at  the  same 
time,  carrying  the  left  to  the  front  and  the  right  toward 
self,  still  keeping  them  pahn  to  palm. 

After  (in  time).- -See  pnM'eding  i)ages. 
;    After  (in  place).  —Same  as  ''behind;''  see  below. 

Behind. — Place  the  "A"  hands  in  front,  one  on  the  right 
side  and  the  other  on  the  left,  thumbs  pointing  upward; 
bring  the  right  hand  toward  self  around  behind  the  left, 
the  latter  remaining  stationary. 

Below. — Hold  the  right  ojx'n  hand  under  the  left,  palms 
of  both  down;  move  the  right  around  in  a  circle. 
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Under, — (If  stationary).  With  the  left  open  hand, 
palm  down,  in  front,  and  right  "A"  hand  between  it  and 
self,  let  the  right  hand  pass  down  under  the  left.  Or 
place  the  "A"  hand  under  the  left  and  describe  a  circle 
with  it. 

Under,— {U  in  motion).  Same  position  and  movement, 
but  carry  the  right  hand  completely  under  the  left  and 
let  the  thumb  come  up  above  its  edge. 

Near, — Hold  the  bent  hands  over  at  the  right  side, 
the  left  on  the  inside  and  the  right  beyond  a  few  inches, 
the  palms  of  both  toward  self;  draw  the  right  hand  toward 
the  left  but  do  not  let  the  hands  touch. 

Beside, — Hold  the  "A"  hands  in  front,  one  beside  the 
other,  thumbs  pointing  upward. 

Beside  (more). — Hold  the  left  '*&"  hand  in  front  point- 
ing toward  the  right;  bring  the  end  of  the  right  "&" 
hand  to  meet  the  end  of  the  left,  lifting  it  from  a  position 
in  front  toward  the  right  side  and  then  to  meet  the  left. 

Between, — Hold  the  left  "C"  hand  in  front,  the  opening 
up,  and  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  place  the  right 
"B"  hand  held  edgewise;  let  the  right  hand  move  from 
side  to  side  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  striking 
first  one  and  then  the  other. 

Except  J  But, — Holding  the  left  "G"  hand  in  front  with 
the  forefinger  pointing  upward,  grasp  it  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand,  lifting  it  a  little. 

But  (as  a  conjunction). — Cross  the  ends  of  the  forefingers 
of  the  "G^'  hands  pointing  outward,  and  draw  them  apart, 
toward  the  sides. 

By. — Hold  the  "A''  hands  in  front,  side  by  side,  the 
right  a  little  higher  than  the  left;  bend  both  hands  toward 
the  left,  twisting  them  from  the  wrists,  so  the  thumbs 
point  over  toward  the  left. 

During^  While, — See  preceding  pages. 

For, — Place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ''G" 
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hand  at  the  right  side  of  the  forehead;  with  a  twisting 
motion  to  the  hand  bring  it  down  and,  pointing  the  fore- 
finger straight  out,  push  it  forward  some  distance. 

From, — Crook  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "  G  "  handy  and 
place  its  middle  joint  thus  crooked  against  the  side  of  ihe 
forefinger  of  the  left  "G"  hand,  pointing  upward  (K  of 
the  double-hand  alphabet),  and  draw  it  away  toward  self. 

In. — Place  the  right  "&"  hand  doivnward  into  the  left 
"0"hand. 

Into. — Holding  the  left  open  hand  out  in  front,  pakh 
down,  and  pointing  toward  the  right,  push  the  right  "B" 
hand,  palm  down,  from  toward  self  down  and  under  the  left*. 

Of. — ^Hold  the  right  "B"  hand  out  forward  froin  the 
side,  pointing  outward,  and  held  edgewise;  drawing  th6 
elbow  slightly  back,  turn  the  hand  palm  down  with  a 
twisting  motion ;  then  continue  to  twist  it  until  the  pahxi 
is  toward  the  right  and  as  it  assumes  this  position  push 
the  hand  slightly  toward  thie  right  and  front.  This  sign 
indicates  the  idea  of  possession  to  some  extent.    Or, 

(2)  Hold  the  right  "G"  hand  out  straight  from  the 
side,  pointing  outward;  give  it  a  turning,  twisting  motion 
toward  the  inside,  so  the  back  of  the  hand  is  turned  up; 
the  forefinger  describes  a  peculiar  arch  over  from  left  to 
right.    Or, 

(3)  Hold  out  the  right  "0"  hand  straight  from  the  side 
and  somewhat  elevated;  twisting  it  with  a  downward 
motion  outward  bring  it  into  the  position  of  "  F." 

On. — Lay  the  right  open  hand  upon  the  back  of  the 
left. 

Upon. — Lift  the  right  hand  to  the*  position  as  above. 

Off. — Having  placed  the  right  open  hand  upon  the  back 
of  the  left,  throw,  or  let  it  fall  off. 

Out. — Place  the  right  ''5  ^  hand,  pointing  upward,  in  the 
left  "C;"  let  it  drop  down  and  out  of  the  left,  the  latter 
closing  over  it  to  "  0  "  hand. 
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Out  of, — (Away  from).  Placing  the  right  "5"  hand  in 
the  left  "C,"  pointing  it  downward,  Hft  it  upward  and  out 
toward  the  front,  and  close  the  left  hand  under  it  to  "0/' 
For  Out  of  in  sense  of  "gone"  see  that  word. 

Through. — Push  the  right  ''B"  hand  edgewise  outward 
between  the  middle  and  third  fingers  of  the  left,  which 
are  open  and  closed  over  against  the  forefinger  and  little 
finger  respectively,  and  pointing  upward. 

Till. — Holding  the  forefinger  of  the  left  "C  hand  in 
front,  pointing  upward,  palm  to  self,  push  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  "G''  hand  outward  to  and  touching  it,  but 
let  the  right  hand  move  slowly,  and  describe  an  arch  over 
from  self  to  the  forefinger.    Or, 

(2)  Move  the  bent  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand, 
palm  down,  forward  a  short  distance  and  then  drop  it. 

To. — Same  motion,  but  move  the  right  forefinger  straight 
to  the  left  with  an  upward  motion. 

Toward. — Same  motion,  but  not  touching  the  left  fore- 
finger. 

With. — Hold  the  "A"  hands  side  by  side  together, 
thumbs  up,  moving  them  forward  together  a  little. 

Without. — First  sign  "with,"  then  let  the  hands  drop 
away  toward  the  sides,  opening  the  while. 

Like. — Same  as  for  "same,"  see  preceding  pages. 

Miscellaneous. 

Why. — Place  the  end  of  the  open  right  hand  on  the 
head,  above  the  right  eye;  bring  it  forward  and  downward, 
the  hand  as  it  drops  assuming  "Y"  position. 

Because. — Place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
"L"  hand  at  the  forehead,  above  the  right  eye;  draw 
the  hand  away  to  the  side,  assuming  the  position  of  "A," 
and  then  raise  the  hand  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  hand  is  sometimes  given  a  peculiar  twisting 
motion. 
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As, — With  the  forefingers  of  the  "G^'  hands  extending 
outward,  place  the  hands  over  toward  the  right,  parallel, 
and  then  carry  them  over  to  the  left  side  where  they 
assume  a  similar  position. 

//,  Whether. — Bring  the  '^F"  hands  up  in  front  and 
balance  them  up  and  down  like  the  pans  of  a  pair  of  scales. 

Proportion, — Same  as  in  ''as"  but  use  the  "P"  hands. 

Money, — Strike  the  left  open  palm  with  the  back  of 
the  right  "&"  hand  several  times. 

Bills. — Draw  the  left  hand  edgewise  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  This  sign  also  signifies 
''Dollars." 

Very, — Place  the  "V"  hands  near  together,  palm  to 
palm,  and  draw  apart  toward  the  sides. 

Policeman, — Place  the  right  hand  to  the  left  side  to- 
indicate  a  star. 

Jail, — Cross  the  fingers  of  the  right  "4"  hand  across 
those  of  the  left. 

House, — Place  the  ends  of  the  open  hands  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  roof. 

Toimiy  City. — Repeat  the  sign  for  "house"  a  number  of 
times,  moving  the  hands  here  and  there  or  from  side  to  side. 

Things. — Placing  the  right  "&"  hand  over  toward  the 
left,  palm  up,  draw  it  toward  the  right,  dropping  the  hand 
continuously. 

Bone  (or  anything  hard  like  porcelain,  ete). — Strike  the 
front  teeth  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand. 

Dish. — Sign  for  "  bone, "  then  with  the  ends  of  the  hands 
tog(»ther  draw  them  toward  self  in  a  curve,  bringing  the 
heels  together  and  thus  indicating  the  round  shape  of 
a  dish. 

Knife. — Whittle  against  the  left  forefinger  with  the  right 
"H"hand. 

Fork.— Make  a  fork  with  the  right  "V"  hand  and  "stab" 
it  against  the  left  palm, 
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Spoon. — Imitate  the  use  of  a  spoon  with  the  right  "  H  " 
hand. 

Road. — Holding  the  open  hands  pahn  to  pahn  and 
pointing  forward,  carry  them  forward  as  if  they  repre- 
sented the  sides  of  a  road. 

Fence. — Lock  the  ends  of  the  '^5"  hands  and  place  at 
the  side,  then  draw  apart. 

Rubber. — Strike  the  upper  teeth  from  below  with  the 
end  of  the  thumb  of  the  right  "A"  hand,  carrying  the 
hand  outward. 

Watch. — Make  motion  of  drawing  a  watch  from  the 
pocket  and  carrying  it  to  the  ear. 

Democrat. — Shake  the  right  "D"  hand. 

Republican. — Shake  the  right  "R"  hand. 

Room. — Represent  the  four  sides  of  a  room,  first  by 
placing  the  hands  on  opposite  sides,  and  then  opposite 
in  front;  in  the  first  the  hands  are  palm  to  pahn  and  in 
the  last  the  palm  of  the  right,  being  farthest  out,  is 
toward  the  back  of  the  left. 

Chair. — Point  the  forefingers  of  the  "G"  hands  down, 
holding  the  hands  apart  the  distance  of  the  legs;  carry 
the  hands  back  and  represent  the  hind  legs  and  then  sign 
"sit.'' 

Table. — Same,  but  finish  by  drawing  the  hands,  palms 
down,  apart  to  represent  the  top  of  a  table. 

Key. — ^Twist  the  crooked  forefinger  of  the  right  "G" 
hand  in  the  centre  of  the  left  palm. 

Soap. — Draw  the  end  of  the  right  open  hand  down- 
ward against  the  palm  of  the  open  left. 

Humbug. — Place  the  bent  hands  one  against  the  back 
of  the  other  in  front,  palms  toward  self,  and  bend  both 
hands  together  downward,  bending  from  the  knuckle  jomts. 

Door. — Place  the  open  hands  edge  to  edge,  pointing 
upward;  swing  the  right  hand  away  from  the  left  and 
bring  it  back  again. 
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Sngers  touching  the  body;  draw  the  hand  to  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  to  a  similar  position. 

Counting. 

1    /o  10. — Begin  by  holding  up  the  forefinger  for  1 ;  then 
t\^^o    fingers  for  2;  for  3  bring  up  the  thumb  with  the  two 
fin^^rs;  for  4  draw  back  the  thumb  against  the  palm  and 
hold  up  the  four  fingers,  and  for  5  the  fingers  and  thumb. 
f*^:^!^    6,  while  the  other  fingers  are  extended,  draw  down  the 
er:i.<i    of  the  little  finger  against  the  end  of  the  thumb;  for 
7      ^Ji^w  down  the  third  finger  same,  and  for  8  and  9  the 
nrnSo^Ldle  and  forefinger  respectively.    Note  that  only  one 
•  touches  the  thumb  at  a  time,  all  the  remaining 
:^rs  being  extended.     For  10,  hold  up  the  thumb  of 
"A*'  hand  and  shake  it  from  side  to  side  with  a  twist- 
motion  from  the  wrist  but  not  moving  the  arm,  or, 
mding  the  thumb  of  the  "A"  hand  toward  the  left, 
it  a  twisting  jerk  toward  the  left  (not  moving  the  arm) 
.il  it  points  upward. 

1  to  20. — Make  10  as  described  in  last  line  and  then 

all  the  other  digits  up  to  9.     In  common  practice  this 

^^ortened  and  instead  of  making  the  full  sign  for  10  the 

'^finger  is  extended  from   under   the   thumb   of  **A" 

id  as  if  forcibly  released  for  11,  and  the  same  with  the 

o  fingers  for  12;  for  13  the  two  fingers  and  thumb  are 

>wn  out  straight  with  the  twisting  motion  of  10;  for 

the  fingers  are  thrown  out  and  the  thumb  drawn  down 

Quickly  against  the  palm;  for  5  the  whole  hand  is  thrown 

open;  and  for  16,  17,  18,  and  19  the  hand  is  closed  as  in 

**A"  and  the  fingers  are  thrown  out  into  the  positions 

for  the  figures,  'the  hand  at  first  always  being  in  position 

of  "A."     For  20  the  position  of  the  right  hand  is  as  in 

*^G,"   except  that  the  thumb  and  forefinger  have  been 

drawn  farther  apart  and  the  palm  is  down:  move*  the  hand 
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to  the  right  with  a  slight  jerk  and  close  the  ends  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  In  common  practice  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  in  position  as  above  are  simply  snapped 
together. 

21  to  30. — In  the  twenties,  begin  the  motion  wth  the 
''L"  hand,  palm  outward;  throw  the  hand  toward  the 
right  with  a  jerk  and  then  add  the  numbers  1  to  9.  The 
jerk  is  not  essential  but  is  advisable  as  it  adds  distinctness 
to  the  figures.  This  is  especially  true  of  figures  above  50. 
For  30  make  3;  then  jerk  hand  to  right  and  make 
cipher  with  the  ends  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  brought 
to  a  point. 

31  to  40. — Make  3;  jerk  hand  to  the  right  and  add  the 
figures  as  above.  For  40  make  4;  then  jerk  to  right  and 
make  cipher  for  "0." 

41  to  50. — Make  4;  then  jerk  hand  to  right  and  add 
figures  as  above.  For  50  make  5  and  then  "0,"  the  jerk 
always  being  part  of  the  movement. 

In  60,  70,  80,  and  90  the  figures  6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  first 
made  and  then  simply  jerked  to  the  right,  the  cipher 
already  being  made  by  the  end  of  the  finger  against  the 
thumb.  Some  again  draw  the  ends  of  the  fingers  together, 
but  the  above  method  is  preferable  as  being  the  more 
correct. 

In  adding  the  figures  to  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  the  jerk  should 
not  be  omitted,  for  unless  it  is  done  great  confusion  is 
experienced,  the  diff'erence  between  69  and  96,  between 
85  and  58,  etc.,  not  bemg  clear. 

For  100  make  1  and  then  "C;''  for  200  and  so  on  make 
the  figures  and  add  "C'  Above  these  add  the  figures 
as  made  before. 

For  1,000,  2,000,  etc.,  make  the  prime  figure,   then 
strike  the  palm  of  the  open  left  hand  with  the  end  of  the 
right  "M"  or  simply  with  the  bent  right  hand.     Abovi 
these  add  the  figures  as  made  before. 

For  1,000,000,  2,000,000,  etc.,  make  the  prime  figure  , 
then  strike  the  left  palm  as  in  thousand  but  twice  instead 
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of  only  once.    Billion  is  expressed  by  striking  the  palm 
three  times;  trillion,  four  times. 

For  the  fractions,  make  the  numerator,  then,  lowering 
the  hand  quickly,  make  the  denominator.  To  add  dis- 
tinctness it  may  be  advisable  to  draw  the  fractional  line 
ia  the  air  with  the  finger. 

For  the  ordinals  make  the  usual  figure  sign,  then  give 
the  hand  a  twisting  jerk  from  the  wrist,  not  moving  the 
h&nd  or  arm  from  its  position. 

Arithmetic. — Hold  the  "V"  hands  pointing  upward,  the 
toward  self;  throw  the  right  hand  toward  the  left, 
the  left  toward  the  right  so  they  meet  and  cross,  the 
of  the  right  '^V"  passing  against  the  palm  of  the 
J^£t,  *'Y,*'    Repeat  the  motion  several  times. 

Jl^uUiply. — Made  the  same  as  for  '^ arithmetic,"  but  the 
made  but  once  instead  of  being  repeated  several 


dd. — Hold  the  left  "&"  hand  pointing  up  and  rather 
upon  its  end  place  the  end  of  the  right  "&"  hand 
down;  move  both  hands  upward,  lifting  the  right 
d  and  striking  it  against  the  left  several  times  as  they 


'vbiract. — Holding  the  open  left  hand  with  palm  toward 

,  strike  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  bent  hand 

its  palm  and  drop  the  right  hand  down  away  from 

left,  as  if  taking  something  away  from  it. 

JDivide. — (Long  division).    With  the  forefingers  of  the 

"  hands  trace  in  the  air  the  two  right  angles  placed 

either  side  of  the  dividend. 

For  short  division,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  thumb 
"the  left  "L"  hand  trace  the  length  of  the  thumb  and 
fer  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  ^^CJ " 
.,  thus  indicating  the  right  angle  placed  under  the 
diAridend. 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG, 
Hexid  Teacher  in  the  Iowa  School, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 


Sf;H(»L   FARMINCr:     .V5  A  CRAFT  AXD  AS  A 

DISCIPLINK. 

The  (M)n('fpr.i«)n  of  in«lii>r.ru.l  rrainirHi:  m  our  srh<»Ls 
for  thf^  <l(^af  hiir  unWtTvjone  an.  evolurioniiry  <leveIopnient 
f){irallf4  with  t.he  irrT)WT.h  an<l  th^^  «»hiinjrps  whi<rh  have 
marko'l  thf"  pn^sm^si*  o(  the  rf)mriiiiniries  in  whioh  these 
>4*h(K)U  an'  pla(vil.  luid  wir.h  the  irr'^wth  of  the  jjeneral 
ron<*e[>tion  of  eilii(*ati<>n  anionz  the  teachinji  pn)ffr»s«<i<)a 
an<l  in  the  (Mminumirv  at  larg^'. 

At  fir*t  a  few  of  the  sirripUT  nifehanieal  tratU^  were 
attemptetl  iin^ler  ia<nirturs  (^apahle.  for  the  ruoi<t  part, 
only  of  iniparriniT  throuirh  imitation  ><^nie  dexterity  in  the 
hanillinsr  of  trjol>  :in«l  a  ^leoTft-  f)f  faniiliariry  with  the 
ni<linientar\'  pnM*esses  of  th^-  art. 

I^ter.  the  prin<MpIe  <-anif'  r.o  U-  f«*lr.  rha:  all  the  work 
in^^lu'U'tl  in  the  pr>*x^riF)*'«l  cuiifm'  (»f  a  s<*ho<>l  ouorht  to  l)e  so 
fontlii^tf^l  ii>  In  have  a  <[i.-rinrr  tiliu^ariMnal  value.  Aret)nl- 
injriv,  rh^-^M-fa.-hioneil  "-hMfH-Wfirk*'  iravr  plater  ro  *' manual 
trainiriiT.  "  in  uhi'-h  rK*-  tir-"  :tim  wa.-  :*»  «iui<-kf'n  the  brain. 
whiU-  'njiniriir  ih»-  h:iri<i  '»f  rtif  piir»il  .-iri-i  '\it-  irunuiliate 
r)r:irri'^':jl  v;iliir  of  rli*-  UMfk  .((.n*'  \^»r'-  •li'^riri'Tly  ^M'on<lant'. 

At  pre^en*  rh»'  ■t-uA'-wy  -♦•rrii-  Tm  U-  tm  work  tnwanl 
a  wvr'iern  whi^'h  -Finll  '"»rrioiri'-  rfi'-  rii<Tir-  ef  -h*-  r\V(»  earlier 
f)nev  vvhir-h  ."fi.ill  .'•;j''}i  'fi'-  n'lrHl  -n  -hirik  :tn'l  -hall  irive 
hirn  ;in  iriieller-tii.-jl  in  t-r'--"  iri  hi-  '.'.'»rk.  whil*-  .-i-  rh*-  <ame 
time  ir  ^)\ii\\.  no;  rn'T'!'.'  ir.  j  L^'-rj^r.-rl  U'V  h'r  'linM-rly,  tic 
him  for  hi--  phi'-''  »-■  «  or'-.i-i-Ainn'-r  in  t/i-  e/'"  '»f  iriT.en<e 
f'orrifKri  iiion  nn'l  '»f  '•'.  ■  r^rf.'-  -[»*''i;iliz;i.iori.  I  hi-  :»'nt!fri 'y, 
I  t.liink,  i- app^ireni  in  iti*'  ir>\u.\j\<j  n\  Ui'- in'|ii-*ri:jl '-"ur^f's 
in  i*/>u\f'  (}f  our  hirj.'*--"  .'jn'l  [>'•-  ui--  i  u-  iori-.  .jni  I  ;  hi-  -»'»'m»'il 
to  J>e  the  trerj'l  of  i  h'-  'li-'''j--i'»ri  of  :fi"  -uhj'-'-"  in  last 
Hiimmer'?*  Tonvenhon 
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The  diversifying  and  specializing  of  the  industrial  curri- 
culum in  our  schools,  adapting  the  courses  in  each  to  the 
special  needs  of  its  own  community,  is  a  logical  result  of 
this  tendency  of  thought.  This  idea  is  admirably  worked 
out  in  one,  at  least,  of  our  leading  institutions,  which, 
with  its  large  number  of  residents,  and  its  array  of  com- 
modious buildings,  is  in  itself  a  good-sized  village — or 
rather,  a  miniature  "quarter"  of  a  model,  up-to-date  city. 
Here  the  best-paid  trades  that  minister  to  the  bodily 
needs  of  the  residents,  and  which  are  needed  in  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  costly  buildings,  are 
taught  by  men  and  women  who  are  able  and  are  required 
to  show  not  only  manual  dexterity  but  mental  development 
in  their  pupils  as  a  result  of  their  teaching.  As  a  conse- 
seciuence,  the  graduates  of  that  school  are  fitted  to  step 
at  once,  on  leaving  school,  into  places  waiting  for  them  in 
the  great  city  at  their  doors,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  to  rise 
as  a  class  above  their  average  fellow-workmen,  by  reason 
of  their  higher  training  in  intelligence  as  well  as  in  manual 
skill. 

Now  in  many  of  our  smaller  institutions,  in  the  south 
especially,  it  seems  to  me. that  the  same  principle  may 
be  successfully  applied,  while  the  application  must  be 
altogether  different. 

We  are  placedamongessentiallyagricultural  communities. 
Not  only  do  a  majority  of  our  boys  come  from  the  fanns, 
but  their  Ix'st  inter(\sts  demand  that  they  shall  stay  there. 
It  would  secern,  then,  that  farming  ought  to  be  an  important 
I)art  of  our  school  industrial  training,  but,  for  various 
reasons,  it  has  not  generally  rl?ceived  so  much  attention 
as  it  merits. 

In  the  first  plac(^  there  is  very  little  need  of  teaching 
the  use  of  farm  tools  and  the  ordinary  processes  of  farm 
work.  To  plow,  to  hoe,  to  pick  cotton,  our  older  boys 
know — at  least,  as  such  work  is  done  on  the  average  farm — 
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without  any  of  our  teaching.  Then,  too,  our  school  term 
docs  not  hold  through  the  cro{)-making  season,  so  they 
would  lose  a  large  part  of  the  course.  And  not  all  our 
schools,  perhaps,  have  or  can  get  land  enough  for  an 
experimental  fann. 

Something,  however,  has  been  done  by  some  of  our 
schools  in  this  line,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  none  of 
them  have  published  accounts  of  their  methods  and  results; 
and  it  is  more  in  the  hope  of  '* drawing  the  fire"  of  these 
schools,  and  so  of  learning  how  much  better  they  have  done 
than  we  have,  that  I  venture  to  recount  the  modest  experi- 
ments and  th(^  limited  Init,  as  I  think,  encouraging  success 
attained  in  the  Alabama  Institution  during  the  last  season. 

About  a  year  ago  a  movement  was  started  by  a  number 
of  th(»  most  widely  informed  and  most  public-spirited  men 
in  our  Stat<\  looking  to  the  education  of  the  fanning  com- 
munity in  improved  m(»tho(ls  of  agriculture,  especially 
in  th(^  raising  of  corn.  Our  Principal  conceived  the  plan 
of  having  a  vacant  plot  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  on  our 
school  grounds  cultivated  by  our  pupils  for  this  purpose. 
As  most  of  th(^  boys  who  would  take  up  this  work  were  in 
my  class,  ]w  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  see  to  the  literary 
side  of  this  work,  having  each  pupil  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  the  work  done*,  read  and  master  the  necessary 
literature,  and  explain  the  processes,  so  far  as  these  differed 
from  the  usual  i)ractice  with  which,  as  above  mentioned, 
tli(»y  were  already  familiar.  Fortunately,  we  were  able 
to  secure*  th(*  enthusiastic  assistance,  gratuitously  rendered, 
of  Hon.  J.  M.  Thornton,  one  of  the  leading  experts  of  this 
State  in  scientific  agriculture,  and  a  warm  friend  of  our 
school. 

It  was  d(»ci(ied  to  ])lant  the  field  in  corn  and  to  divide 
it  into  three  plots,  each  j)lot  to  be*  cultivated  on  a  different 
plan,  representing  th(^  varying  views  of  different  experts. 
A  chiss  in  agriculture  was  formed,  under  the  name  of 


L 
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the  "Farmers'  Club,"   having  its  own  officers  and   its 
appointed  meetings. 
The  seed  com  was  carefully  selected  and  was  tested  for 
*  germination  by  the  club  members,   at  their  meetings, 
according  to  the  approved  methods. 

The  land  is  a  stiff  red  clay,  capable  of  being  made  very 

productive,  but,  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken  in  hand, 

irt    l>ad  condition.    It  lies  so  that  it  is  unusually  wet,  and, 

hsL^%ri.ng  been  neglected  for  a  good  many  years,  the  soil 

Hr£i,d    choked  with  weeds  and  was  packed  almost  as  hard 

a^s     SL  beaten  road.    Of  course,  if  it  had  been  intended  the 

fsLll     previous  to  plant  it  in  the  coming  spring,  it  would 

had  a  deep  fall  plowing. 

season  last  spring  being  unusually  wet,  the  prepara- 
ti  cz>:r3L  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  were  necessarily  done  at 
a.       j^xeat  disadvantage,  and  as  the  heavy  rains  lasted  well 
iir^B.'fcczi  the  summer,  proper  cultivation  was  impossible.    More- 
T,  owing  to  the  unusually  wet,  cold  season,  and  to  the 
avorable  condition  of  the  soil,  the  "bud-worm"  was 
tructive  to  an  unheard-of  degree — only  forty  per  cent. 
A  perfect  stand  being  secured. 
*TTie  plowing,  planting,  and  first  cultivation  were  done 
the  boys  of  the  "Farmers'  Club"  before  the  close  of  the 
ool  term  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  and  the  crop  was 
Tvested  after  the  re-opening  of  school  in  the  fall.     In 
ite  of  the  untoward  conditions,  the  interest  of  the  boys 
the  work  in  hand,  and  in  the  general  subject  of  com 
Iture  and  of  improved  farming,  kept  up  without  flagging. 
On  taking  account  of  the  season's  work  we  found  that 
^^-l^:»ider  the  conditions  of  exceptional  difficulty  which  have 
^fc>cen  described,  we  had  made  a  crop  of  something  over 
"tliirty  bushels  to  the  acre  only,  where  we  had  expected 
^c  make  at  least  sixty.     But  comparing  the  result  with 
thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  shown  by  Govern- 
ment reports  to  be  the  average  yield  in  this  State,  we 
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conmder  it  proved  that  the  methods  we  fdlowed  were 
sound,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  ultimately  yield  per- 
f(*ctly  satisfactory  results.  For  the  next  year  our  Principal 
plans  the  laying  of  tile  drains  through  the  field  (which  for  * 
lack  of  drainage  is  a  peculiarly  refractory  piece  at  land), 
the  cement  tiles  to  be  maile  and  laid,  under  skilled  directicMi, 
by  the  Ixiys  them8c?lvc«. 

The;  ground  has  been  plowed  deep  this  faU,  the  stalks 
plowcrrl  under  to  furnish  humus.  The  almost  unpre- 
ciHleniiHWy  bad  weather  of  the  early  summer  prevented 
all  iirofXT  tillage,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  test  the  merits 
of  th(*  (lifTerent  m(*thcKLs  of  cultivation,  and  no  decided 
difference  in  the  yield  of  the  several  plots  was  observed. 

The  space  at  our  command — about  an  acre  and  a  half — 
we  n*gard  as  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  raise  three  or  four 
diff(»n'nt  crops  at  a  time  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  give 
practical  fx*cuniary  n»sults.  By  so  doing,  we  can  also 
practic<»  the  nc^cessary  rotation  of  crops. 

FiirthcT  details  of  our  s(?ason\s  work  would  be  out  of  place 
hen?— in(l<»e(l,  I  may  v(»ry  likely  have  already  given  more 
than  fits  an  article*  of  this  kind — but  it  is  worth  insisting 
on  that  all  thes(»,  and  a  hundnnl  others  that  came  up  from 
time  to  time,  wer(»  of  int(»ns<»  int(T(»st  to  the  lx)vs  as  thev 
notecl  them  in  \hv  fi(»l(l,  and  afterwards  when  they  came 
to  record  them  in  their  much  prized  **Fann  Journals." 
Morc^over,  th(»se  observations  and  records  prompted  the 
lK)ys  to  ask  and  to  search  for  themselves  after  further 
printed  information  on  these  and  other  allicnl  points. 

Such  information  they  found  in  various  agricultural 
pai>erH,  in  the*  l)ulletins  of  our  State  Agricultural  Kxperi- 
mcnt  Station,  in  the  various  paniphl(»ts  and  leaflets  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  the  excellently  sel(»et(»(l  public  library  of  our  little 
town.  All  these  sources,  by  the  way,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  are  at  the  conmiand  of  any  school  that  may 
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decide  to  take  up  this  kind  of  work.  I  would  especially 
inention,  as  a  rich  source  of  the  most  practical  and  at  the 
same  time  scientifically  reliable  information,  Bailey's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

Besides  furnishing  its  own  publications  gratuitously, 
the  State  and  National  authorities  will,  on  application, 
give  any  advice  needed,  and,  if  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity 
can  be  induced  to  co-operate,  it  will  generally  be  possible 
to  have  a  Government  expert  visit  the  place  and  direct 
the  cultivation  of  the  several  crops  after  scientific  testing 
of  the  soil. 

Perhaps  the  marked  interest  shown  by  the  boys  in  this 
farm  work  may  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  result 
of  certain  school-room  work  previously  done  in  this  Institu- 
tion. Some  years  ago,  reflecting  on  the  need  of  doing  some- 
thing to  turn  the  thoughts  of  our  country  boys  back  to  the 
farms,  I,  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal,  discarded 
the  arithmetic  text-book  i/vith  the  familiar  problems  about 
the  hare  and  the  greyhound,  the  hogshead  with  the  small 
waste-pipe  and  the  large  supply-pipe,  its  three  rules  for 
partial  payments,  and  so  on. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Station  Bulletins  and  other  literature, 
I  worked  up  a  set  of  problems  involving  all  the  arithmetical 
principles  that  I  thought  my  pupils  would  ever  need  to  use, 
and  all  directed  to  show  the  advantages  of  scientific  over 
rule-of-thumb  farming. 

Perhaps  a  sample  will  show  what  I  mean. 

'*  A  farmer  planted  two  plots — A  and  B — each  36  x  121  ft. 
in  corn.  Plot  A  was  planted  with  unsclected  seed;  Plot 
B  with  seed  of  a  choice  variety,  carefully  selected  and  tested 
for  germination.''  (This  process,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  pupils  had  themselves  put  into  practice.)  "Under 
similar  conditions  of  fertilization  and  tillage.  Plot  A  yielded 
4  bu.,  3  pks.,  and  Plot  B,  5  bu.,  1  pk.,  4  qts.  If  corn  is 
worth  75  cents  a  bushel,  how  much  more  would  a  crop 
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from  a  ten-acre  field  l)c  worth  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of 
Plot  B  than  at  that  of  Plot  A?''  The  answer  works  out,. 
lis  may  ea.sily  be  s(»en,  at  $46.88 — a  sum  which  looks  i)rctty 
large  to  a  man  working  a  one-nmle  or  a  two-mule  fann. 
Moreover,  as  it  happens,  I  had  lately  the  pleiusure  of  hearing 
a  practical  farmer,  in  a  public  address,  give  almost  the 
same  figures  as  the  result  actually  reached  in  regular  fami 
practice  in  this  county  by  the  use  of  the  methods  indicated. 

Similarly,  the  value  of  alfalfa  and  of  other  fodders,  of 
improved  stock  for  dairy  and  meat-producing  purposes,  etc., 
etc.,  were  treated  of. 

To  come  to  results:  I  think  my  pupils  learned  to  use 
figures  at  least  as  well  as  I  could  have  taught  them  in  any 
other  way,  as  also  to  follow  a  chain  of  reasoning.  They 
got,  besides,  some  practice  in  language.  But  the  chief 
value,  I  think,  was  beyond  this.  One  of  my  boys  left 
school  in  the  spring  of  1908  to  ht^lp  his  father  on  the  farm, 
remaining  through  the*  year  and  returning  to  school  this 
fall.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  told  me  that  he  had  got  a  letter 
from  his  father,  and  that  he  wrote  that  th(?  yield  of  a  certain 
field  on  his  farm  had  this  year  Ijeen  twenty-five  bushels 
of  corn  pcT  acre,  wli(M*(\as  in  othcT  velars  it  had  yielded  only 
about  twelve. 

This  large  rate  of  increase  he  acknowledged  was  due 
to  the  l)etter  methods  of  cultivation  which  the  son  had 
followed,  and  not  to  any  lieavier  fcTtilization  or  to  any 
more  favorable  conditions.  I  ask(Ml  the  young  man  where 
he  had  gotten  th(^  ideas  he  liad  thus  put  in  practice,  and 
he  replied:  ^' You  know  verv  well:  vou  sIiowcmI  us  bv  vour 
arithmetic  (luestions  liow  mueli  ])r()fit  Iherc*  is  in  ])etter 
farmmg,  and  I  wrote  to  the  State  lOxpcM-inient  Station  and 
read  their  bulletins  and  learned  how  to  farm  better  than  my 
father  did.''  Another  of  my  boys,  having  be(»n  interested 
in  the  results  figured  out  from  the  actual  (»\f)erience  of 
one  of  our  neighbors  near  the  school,  bought  some  alfalfa 
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seed  as  he  was  starting  for  home,  and,  following  the  mmute 
directions  given  in  the  Station  Bulletin,  had  the  next  season 
in  successful  growth  the  first  alfalfa  patch  ever  seen  in  his 
part  of  the  State. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  success  of  these  young  men 
points  to  a  way  by  which  the  training  given  in  schools  for 
deaf  may  be  made  not  only  a  benefit  to  the  pupils,  but  a 
singularly  effective  instrument  of  material  and  intellectual 
advantage  to  our  rural  communities.  For  while  the 
South  is  now  the  field  of,  perhaps,  the  most  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  popular  education  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
the  small  "back-country"  farmers  of  this  section  are 
very  largely  still  kept  in  poverty  and  ignorance  by  their 
general  belief  that  "education  doesn't  pay." 

From  these  very  communities  we  of  the  deaf  schools 
have  representatives — young  people  equal  in  natural 
qualities  to  any.  If  we  can  turn  these  boys  into  intelligent, 
progressive  farmers,  we  have  at  our  hand  the  very  best 
kind  of  missionaries,  who  on  leaving  us  will  automatically 
place  themselves  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  will 
gratuitously  preach  the  gospel  of  good  farming,  with  the 
fairest  promise  of  securing  to  their  communities  increased 
prosperity  and  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  culture  as 
the  necessary  means  to  that  end. 

To  sum  up:  I  do  not  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  we  have 
worked  out  an  adequate  plan  for  teaching  agriculture  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf.  But  I  do  feel  convinced  that  we  have 
hold  of  a  clue  which  in  cleverer  hands  may  lead  to  most 
valuable  educational  and  pecuniary  results.  The  place 
which  agriculture  may  fill  in  modem  education  is  unique. 
Not  law,  nor  medicine,  nor  engineering  demands  for  the 
highest  success  in  its  pursuit  greater  learning  or  keener 
faculties  of  observation  and  reasoning.  But,  unlike  those 
professions,  it  may  be  followed  with  both  intellectual  and 
financial  profit  by  any  fairly  intelligent  man  who  will 
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take  the  pains  to  learn  and  apply  the  seientifie  truths  which 
the  leaders  of  his  profesvsion  have  worked  out. 

For  our  country  schools  no  other  subject,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  offers  so  many  points  of  contact  betwwn  class-room 
theory  and  practical  experience.  Arithmetic,  geography, 
nature-study  may  be  vitalized  by  it,  as  a  pneumonia  patient- 
is  revived  by  inhaling  from  a  tank  of  oxygen.  To  the 
pupil  in  the  average  country  school  this  study  may  be 
what  the  clinic  is  to  the  medical  student,  what  the  shoj)- 
work  is  to  the  youth  in  the*  Polyt(»chnic.  And  it  may  well 
be  that  in  working  out  a  system  of  teaching  this  subject 
so  as  to  bring  out  its  whok*  pedagogic  and  pecuniary  value, 
our  schools  for  the  deaf  may  be  able  to  render  to  the  public 
and  to  the  cause  of  general  education  a  return  for  the  liberal 
treatment  which  they  have  so  geni^rally  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  community. 

WKSTOX  JEXKIN'S, 

InMruclor  V/i  the  Alabama  School^ 

Talladega,  Alabama. 

THK  THOUCIHT  AND  LANOIAGK  OF  THK  DEAF- 
MUTE.  AN  INQl'IRY  (X)NrERNING  THE 
TRUIO  FOINDATION  OK  DKAF-MITE  IN- 
STRUCTION.*-VI. 

Uhai'tki{  111     Uonliiiucd. 

Heco^nition  of  tho  true  nature  of  the  sv^n  lanjxua^c  docs  not  mean 
failure  to  n^cof^nize  the  importance  of  speech. 

Thk  important  (lucstioii  is  now  forced  upon  us:  What 
is  the  position  of  the  deaf-inute  witli  respect  to  word 
language? 

Having  viewed  thought  and  speech  as  logical  functions, 
it  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  ])osition  of  Ihe  deaf- 

♦Continued  from  the  Xovemher.  \{)i){),  n\unl)er  of  tlie  .\ntinli<,  page 
412. 
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mute  Avith  respect  to  the  outward  or  physiological  expres- 
sion, of  word  language.    It  is  true  that  he  is  '^  handicapped  " 
ioL    his  acquisition  of  word  language.    The  causes  of  this 
ii^tnciicap  lie,  as  I  need  not  here  more  fully  explain,  chiefly 
irx    "tJhe  lack  of  hearing.     Such  handicaps  occur  in  mankind 
arxd    must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  character 
o£    Ivuman  nature  and  its  legitimate  functions.    They  are 
b^kJS^sd,  however,  upon  no  absolute  difference  of  nature, 
oi't^bcr  mental  or  physical;  the  peculiarity  lies  in  some 
tal  or  physical  infirmity,  which  in  the  present  case  is 
f ness.    That  the  deaf-mute  is  able  from  a  physiological 
t  of  view  to  acquire  spoken  language  is  evident  from 
ife.1.^      psychical  and  physical  capacity.    True,  many  centu- 
ri  «3^  had  to  elapse  before  this  became  known.    It  was  not 
u.  :K::M.-fcil  the  age  of  natural  sciences  that  a  pathway  was  broken 
fcz>xr     it;  the  basis  was  offered  by  the  comparatively  modem 
L^^nce  of  physiology.* 

"^^Vhere  mental  handicaps  are  evidently  due  to  physical 

nnities,  mankind  has  striven  to  find  a  means  of  relief. 

^)ugh  the  physical,  defect  could  be  removed  either  not 

^I  or  in  but  few  cases,  pedagogy  has  endeavored  to  devise 

:x^neans  of  ameliorating  it.    The  instruction  of  the  deaf 

originally  regarded  as  a  work  of  Christian  charity, 

as  the  art  of  healing  was  originally  the  work  of  com- 

ionate  priests.    Medicine  has  now  in  a  great  measure 

me  a  science,  and  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  must 

in  the  course  of  time  be  more  and  more  regarded  as 

.    This  has  long  been  evident;  and  the  present  pajier 

mainly  been  wTitten  from  this  point  of  view. 

"f'An  important  beginning  for  the  physiology  of  speech  was  offered 

the  physician  John  Conrad  Amman,  who  in  his  '^Surdus  loqyens^* 

xnsterdam,  1602)  published  a  treatise  on  sounds  and  the  different 

JB  of  forming  them.    Articulation  instruction  in  schools  for  the  deaf 

founded  upon  this  treatise  until  physiology  threw  new  light  upon 

process  of  speech. 


i 
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John  Hcidsiek,  in  his  time,  declared  to  teachers  of  the 
deaf:  "For  the  deaf-mute  speech  as  such  does  not  exist." 
In  this  he  was  certainly  right,  but  only  in  one  respect. 
In  a  comprehensive  investigation,  that  is,  an  investigation 
concerning  the  truth  of  an  object,  one  must  always  inquire 
in  what  respect  a  statement  or  judgment  is  well  founded. 
In  one  relation  it  may  be  true;  in  another  it  may  be  utterly 
false.  And  so  it  is  with  Heidsiek's  statement.  It  is  true 
as  regards  the  relation  of  speech  to  the  sense  of  hearing; 
but  it  is  untrue  as  regards  its  relation  to  the  other  senses 
of  touch  and  sight. 

The  vocal  movements  which  we  execute  for  the  purpose 
of  speech  produce  sounds  and  noises.  We  move  our  vocal 
organs,  as  is  known,  only  with  the  purpose  of  producing 
acoustic  effects,  and  we  retain  in  our  consciousness  only 
the  differentiated  and  clearly  distinguished  sensations  of 
sound  as  sharply  characterized  word  pictures.  The  sen- 
sations of  movement  which  are  connected  with  the  forma- 
tion of  individual  sounds  are  thrown  into  the  background 
to  such  an  extent  that  most  people  know  nothing  of  them. 

That  the  deaf-mute  is  able  to  perceive,  and  to  imitate 
with  his  own  vocal  organs,  the  movements  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  utterance*  of  sounds  and  entire  words,  will  at 
once  h(5  recognized  by  every  one  who  has  studied  physi- 
ology. But  it  is  eiiually  evident  that  the  deaf-nmte  loses 
one  constituent  part  of  th(^  entire  sensation  content,  and 
this  the  most  important  of  all  so  far  as  n^gards  the  purpose 
of  spe(!ch,  and  th(*  most  efTective  in  respect  to  arousing 
(^motions,  namely,  the  acoustic  part.  The  acoustic  element 
is  indeed  only  a  physical  effect  of  the  movements  of  speech, 
but  the  former  is  so  closelv  associated  with  the  latter 
that  the  sensations  received  through  the  ear  are  able 
most  accurately  to  produce  [uid  n^gulate  the  vocal  move- 
ments. Th(i  ear  is  so  delicately  constructed  that  it  can 
perceive  the_slightest  differences  in  the  number  of  vibra- 
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tions.  What  subtle  movements  of  the  tongue  must  a 
person  execute  who  even  merely  desires  to  whistle  a  tune 
correctly!  What  gives  him  the  measure  for  the  form  of 
the  shaping  of  the  mouth,  which  has  to  vary  with  every 
tone?  The  tone  pictures,  as  they  are  called,  that  lie  in 
the  ear  are  his  only  guide.  Consider  also  the  minutely 
measured  movements  of  the  bow  made  by  the  violin 
player,  etc.* 

The  absence  of  the  acoustic  impetus  from  the  speech 
processes  of  the  speaking  deaf-mute  is  of  such  vast  import- 
ance that  this  fact  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  In  this 
way  one  is  ever  conscious  that  a  number  of  advantages, 
for  which  spoken  language  is  and  always  has  been  greatly 
valued,  simply  do  not  exist  for  the  deaf-mute.  We  shall 
recur  to  this  later. 

It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  vocal 
movements  make  no  impression  upon  the  deaf-mute.  We 
define  a  tone,  as  is  known,  by  giving  the  number  of  its 
vibrations  in  a  second.  The  number  of  vibrations  condi- 
tions its  height,  and  the  strength  of  the  tone  its  breadth. 
With  this  definition  we  bring  the  tone  back  to  the  sense  of 
touch;  we  measure  its  effect  on  another  sense;  the  con- 
nection in  which  we  now  think  of  the  tone  is  a  different 
one.  The  fact  of  the  vibration  can  be  feU  in  the  body 
which  produces  the  sound  or  tone.  The  effects  of  the  tone 
on  the  sense  of  touch  do  not  escape  the  consciousness  of 
the  speaking  deaf-mute.  He  feels  the  vibrations  which 
the  tone  produces  in  his  laxynXj  in  his  breast,  etc.;  after 
some  practice  he  can  to  a  certain  degree  distinguish  whether 
he  produces  high  or  deep,  strong  or  weak  tones.  He 
further  feels  the  strength  and  the  peculiar  modification  of 
the  current  of  air  necessary  for  the  formation  of  sounds. 

♦I  can  offer  my  colleagues  nothing  new  in  the  following  remarks, 
but  in  the  interest  of  scientific  completeness  it  seems  necessary  to 
consider  the  subject. 
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Wc  call  the5?e  sen^satioas  souml-touch  sensations.  They  are, 
as  tlie  name  inilicates,  sens:^tions  which  the  sound  produces 
through  its  effect  on  the  sense*  of  touch.  If  Mr.  Heidaiek 
hail  more  closely  invest igatetl  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"sound-speech"  he  would  have  perceived  that  if  we  desire 
to  put  the  whole  tnith  regariling  the  object  into  the  name* 
we  shoukl  really  call  it  sound-touch-speech.  Xo  one  can 
say  that  sound-touch-speech  iloes  not  exist  for  the  deaf- 
mute.  The  sound-touch  sensations  are,  notwithstanding 
their  meagreness  and  vagueness,  of  great  importance  to 
him  in  his  instruction.  If  he  in  no  way  |x*rceived  the  effect 
of  his  articulation  movements,  speech  would  indeed  have 
no  meaning  for  him  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  utiliie 
sounds  for  the  purposes  of  language. 

Besides  the  sound-touch  sensations  there  come  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  deaf-mute  a  number  of  other  sensa- 
tions which  are  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  move- 
ments nect^sar\'  for  the  formation  of  individual  sounds. 
He  receives  sensations  from  the  inner\'ations  of  the  mo\"e- 
ments,  from  touching  the  individual  organs  of  speech, 
pressing  upon  them,  jmshing  them,  (»tc.  Since  these  sensa- 
tions are  dircctlv  assrK-iated  with  the  movements,  we  call 
them  kinip.sthotic  sensations.  Thev  unite  themselves  with 
the  sound-touch  serisations  in  one  [)irtur(\  which  forms  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  (l(»af-inute  the  conception  of  six?ech. 
Before  the  mirror  or  on  the  mouth  of  others  he  can  gain 
further  acquaintance  with  tli(»  actuality  an<l  the  nature  of 
the  speech  nioveiucnts  by  means  of  his  hvum'  of  sight  and 
can  thus  aid  the  tactilf;  irnj>ressions  by  visual  impressions. 

In  thf;  ac(juisition  of  sf)eeeli  the  deaf-nmte  must,  as 
already  stated,  acquin;  .sufficiently  differentiated  word 
pictures — wo  ought  n»ally  to  eall  them  word-touch  pic- 
tures— to  be  able  to  [jhhIucc!  nnrl  regulate  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  correspond irig  movementH  and  with  them  the 
respective  acoustic  cfTccts.     Naturally  this  is  not  accom- 
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plished  with  the  same  ease  and  correctness  as  the  acoustic 
word  picture  of  the  hearing  person.  When  the  ability  is 
acquired  by  the  deaf-mute,  he  is  virtually  transformed  into 
a  hearing  person.  To  teach  the  deaf  to  speak  is  exceed- 
ingly laborious  and  requires  much  time,  but  speech  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  labor  and  time 
demanded. 

WTien  the  deaf-mute  learns  speech,  an  association  is 
created  between  the  word  picture,  that  is,  the  speech 
representation  of  the  word,  and  the  representation  of  the 
idea.  The  word  now  appears  as  something  new,  something 
foreign  to  the  thought  picture,  and  slightly  clears  up  the 
content  of  the  thought;  it  has  Uttle  to  do  either  with  the 
thought  process  or  the  logical  content  of  the  idea.  The 
deaf-nmte  must  apply  himself  with  great  energy  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  spoken  word,  since  the  execution  of  the 
speech  movements  under  the  guidance  of  kinaesthetic 
representations  and  under  the  control  of  touch  sensations 
is  very  difficult.  To  the  idea  picture,  which  has  been 
thought  independently,  is  now  added  a  notion  of  activity, 
so  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  ''experience  association" 
between  idea  and  word.  Lipps  defines  the  law  in  this  case 
as  follows:  ''When  one  psychical  process  occurs  simul- 
taneously with  another,  or  follows  directly  after  it,  the 
two  form  a  single  process,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
recurrence  of  a  part  of  the  process  tends  to  produce  the 
recurrence  of  the  whole.'' 

Now  the  outward  appearance,  and  the  outward  fact  that 
the  word  may  after  some  practice  recall  the  thought  of  the 
idea,  lead  some  to  the  opinion  that  the  word  in  this  case 
is  the  only  function  of  comprehension.  This  opinion  at 
the  present  time  governs  the  whole  theor}'  of  the  oral 
method  of  teaching  the  deaf,  but  it  docs  not  follow  that 
the  opinion  is  correct.  We  have  seen  that  the  gesture 
is  logically  and  actually  connected  \yith  the  process  of  i)er- 
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ception,  and  that  it  is  an  undeniable  function  of  the  thou^t 
content.  We  must  therefore  in  the  association  of  thought 
and  speech  accept  two  co-ordinate  function  values  in  thci 
''  dependent  variable."  Language  functions  with  all  think- 
ing beings  in  two  forms:  in  gestiirc  language  and  in  word 
language.  In  the  deaf-mute  gesture  language  plays  the 
same  part  in  relation  to  his  word  language  that  word  lan- 
guage docs  in  relation  to  gesture  language  in  hearing 
persons. 

For  hearing  people,  word  language  has  these  immistak- 
able  advantages: 

1.  The  spoken  word  is  sensuous.  This  sensuous  influence 
is  an  especially  strong  one,  since  its  acoustic  sensation  con- 
tent as  regards  height,  strength,  duration,  and  sound-color 
leaves  a  very  sharp  impression  upon  the  memory.  Every- 
body acquires  the  "articulation  basis"  of  his  race  or 
nation  so  thoroughly  that  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
languages  becomes  difficult  for  him.  The  "foreigner"  is 
recognized  everywhere  and  no  one  can  wholly  deny  his 
"native  soil." 

2.  The  spoken  word  is  easily  conmiunicated.  The  im- 
pressions of  sound,  as  has  been  said,  continue  in  the  memory 
with  great  clearness,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  to 
arouse,  direct,  and  control  the  movements  of  speech. 

3.  The  spoken  word  is  aesthetic  in  its  nature.  It  acts 
upon  the  emotions  with  such  powerful  effect  that  the  "life 
process"  is  thereby  influenced.  We  take  pleasure  in  the 
word  in  the  first  place  on  account  of  its  rhythmic  and 
dynamic  character.  Whatever  gives  pleasure  to  man 
arouses  his  attention  and  interest.  We  do  not  desire  to 
enter  upon  vain  speculations  or  to  put  fonvard  uncertain 
hypotheses;  but  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  it  is  on 
accoimt  of  the  influence  which  word  language  undoubtedly 
exerts  upon  the  emotions  that  it  has  been  victorious  over 
gesture  language  in  the  struggle  of  evolution.    Since  speech 
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was  able  to  arouse  the  innermost  life  of  man,  he  turned  to 
it  more  and  more  and  limited  his  gestures  to  the  best 
degree  of  movement.  Gesture  language  therefore  with- 
drew into  the  background  and  finally  formed  only  a  brief 
stage  of  transition  in  the  "life  process  of  comprehension/' 

In  its  influence  upon  the  emotions  lies  the  "power"  and 
"charm"  of  speech,  in  regard  to  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  and  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  in  prose 
and  verse.  Even  in  mere  emphasis  there  are  determining 
and  suggestive  elements.  Professor  P.  Barth  says:  "The 
animation  of  the  voice  is  transmitted  to  the  content  of 
what  this  voice  says."  Emphasis  in  many  cases  makes  the 
gesture  appear  unnecessary.  To  be  sure  every  change  in 
the  tone  of  voice  and  sound-color  betrays  itself  in  notice- 
able movements  of  the  breast  and  the  face,  but  this  kin- 
aesthetic  influence  has  much  less  effect  than  sound  upon 
the  emotions.  Joy,  pain,  sorrow,  hate,  and  abhorrence  are 
first  understood  through  facial  expression  and  gesture,  but 
the  living  fire  peculiar  to  these  emotions  may  also  be 
enkindled  by  the  voice. 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  properties  of  word  language 
above  mentioned  have  no  influence  upon  the  deaf?  For 
this  reason  word  language  will  never  assume  the  signifi- 
cance for  them  that  it  has  for  hearing  persons.  The  deaf- 
mute  will  never  regard  word  language  in  itself  highly, 
since  it  does  not  influence  him  aesthetically  and  sympa- 
thetically. The  sensations  of  movement  and  of  touch 
which  are  produced  in  speaking  have  no  effect,  or  only  a 
slight  one,  upon  the  emotions. 

This  fact  has  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  whole  work 
of  deaf-mute  instruction.  If  the  deaf-mute  does  not  learn 
to  value  word  language  and  love  it,  then  all  our  labor  and 
trouble  are  in  vain.  Now  it  is  thought  by  some  that  if 
we  only  forbid  the  sign  language,  the  love  for  word  language 
will   take   its   place.     Far  from   it!    The  deaf-mute   ap- 
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proaches  word  language  as  a  foreigner;  in  the  sign  language, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  at  home,  since  gestures  are  inseparably 
connected  with  his  understanding  and  comprehension. 

Now  is  there  no  way  to  arouse  the  feehngs  of  the  deaf 
in  behalf  of  word  language?  If  there  were  none,  I  should 
not  want  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  d(*af  a  day  longer.  In 
word  language  then*  are  relations  to  the  socuil  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  the  deaf-nuite  is  a  i)art  of  humanity; 
for  word  language  is  the  intc^llectual  means  of  communi- 
cation among  men.  P\)r  this  reason  it  must  also  be  made 
to  appear  important  to  th(*  deaf-mute.  His  social  feeling 
is  awakened  and  devt^loped  by  the  acquisition  of  word 
language.  AVith  every  litth^  sent(4ice  that  he  acquires,  he 
must  learn  to  feel  that  he  is  tlierel)y  brought  nearer  to 
human  society.  lie  must  be  brought  to  perceive  that  it 
is  nec(\ssarv  for  him  to  h^arn  to  speak  if  he  really  wishes 
to  belong  to  mankind. 

But  one  thing  must  b(*  clearly  understood;  namely,  that 
the  deaf-mute  can  be  In-ought  to  speak  only  upon  the  basis 
of  his  original  UK^ntal  faculties;  and  that  in  these  faculties 
the  sign  language  has  the  i)r(Mlominant  i)lace. 

MATTHIAS  SCHNEIDER, 

Jnstniclor  hi  tJir  linmswirk  School^ 

lirunsfn'ck,  Ocrmany. 

[tu    UK    ('OXTIMKI).] 
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Whatu  Wftiltliof  ina'iciial  iIktc  is  all  about  us  which  mav 
be  used  in  the  various  grade  work  wiih  the  dcafl  One  of 
the  very  imj)ortaul  things  lo  b(^  striven  for  is  originality  in 
selecting  the  subject-matter  or  nintcrial  and  in  its  presen- 
tation. Th(»re  is  so  much  good  niaterial  all  about  us  that 
it  seems  too  bad  to  prestMit  id(\*is  to  our  classes  in  the  same 
ohl  monotonous  wav  dav  after  dav.     Let  the  eliildren  feel 
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that  something  new  and  delightful  is  coming  at  each  lan- 
guage period.  They  love  mysteries  and  surprises.  We  like 
pleasant  surprises  ourselves  even  now — yve  know  we  do — 
so  let  the  children  have  a  touch  of  them  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  day.  There  is  something  so  delightful,  for 
instance,  to  little  folks  in  seeing  a  bright-colored  box 
brought  forth  by  the  teacher  or  a  mysterious-looking  pack- 
age. They  know  at  once  that  the  box  contains  something 
they  have  never  seen  before  and  their  interest  is  aroused 
from  the  first.  In  the  primary  grades,  especially,  much  is 
needed  in  the  line  of  devices,  something  new  and  fresh  and 
different  in  material.  I  have  known  a  teacher  to  use  for 
weeks  the  same  picture  for  a  language  lesson,  when  others 
new  and  fresh  and  perhaps  prettily  colored  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  just  as  well  and  far  better.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  children  grew  tired,  were  restless,  and 
disliked  exceedingly  even  the  sight  of  the  well-worn  picture 
which  grew  to  be  almost  sickening  to  them? 

There  should  be  pretty  pictures  in  the  schoolroom  of  the 
deaf  at  every  turn.  Some  thought  or  word  is  sure  to  occur 
in  a  language  lesson,  which  will  need  for  illustration  any 
or  all  the  pictures  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Often  some  little  unexpected  event  may  suggest  an 
impromptu  language  lesson  and  interest  the  children  in- 
tensely. One  day  a  lady  came  to  school  for  a  little  visit 
and  brought  her  baby  with  her.  What  more  delightful 
than  a  language  lesson  about  a  real  live  baby?  Can  you 
not  see  the  interest  of  the  children  and  their  delight  because 
this  was  something  different,  the  fun  of  watching  the  little 
one  and  telling  about  something  which  it  was  every  moment 
doing?  And  if  the  baby  happened  to  cry,  perhaps  the 
interest  would  wax  even  more  intense. 

Frequently  one  of  our  children  enters  the  schoolroom  in 
the  morning  with  eyes  alive  with  interest  because  of  some- 
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thing  seen  on  the  way  to  school  or  of  an  event  which  has 
occurred  at  home.  These  very  experiences  may  often  be 
utiUzed,  so  that  they  become  for  all  the  best  kind  of  a 
language  lesson  for  the  day.  The  questions  which  may  be 
asked  of  the  pupils,  the  general  questions  on  the  event,  may 
be  answered  as  well  by  the  children  who  didn't  have  the 
experience  as  by  the  one  who  did.  Numberless  questions 
may  be  asked,  all  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  yet  Ii6t 
directly. 

New  questions  about  different  though  familiar  things 
should  always  be  an  aim  of  the  teacher.  ^Wirnt  <jhildren — 
poor  dears — ^want  the  same  old  picture,  the  same  old  mate- 
rial, the  same  old  questions?  Surely  none  of  them.  For 
a  change,  why  not  take  the  class  to  the  window  and  let  the 
children  silently  look  out  upon  the  street,  or  away  and 
beyond  that  which  is  at  close  range?  A  fine  language  lesson 
may  be  the  result  of  this  little  experiment.  It  is  well  for 
the  children  to  be  taught  how  to  see  things,  how  to  look 
and  find  the  details  of  the  little  scene  outside  the  window. 
If  they  have  not  been  able  to  see  very  much,  why  not  talk 
a  little  about  the  objects  out  of  doors  as  the  class  is  gathered 
at  the  window?  Lead  them  to  see  not  only  the  outside 
objects,  the  people  passing,  etc.,  but  call  attention  to  all 
the  really  beautiful  •details  of  the  little  picture  Nature  has 
given  them.  Make  them  perceive  the  colors  in  the  sky, 
the  greenness  of  the  trees,  their  shapes,  the  varying  shades 
and  tints  all  about,  and  the  lights  and  shadows,  where  it  is 
possible  to  call  attention  to  such  things.  With  a  little 
encouragement  and  guidance  the  children  may  thus  be  led 
to  look  for  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  commonplace  in  every- 
thing about  them. 

Many  beautiful  and  artistic  language  lessons,  appropriat 
to  the  season,  may  be  had  by  bringing  into  the  schoolroo 
some  of  the  very  things  which  represent  it.     When  th 
world  is  aglow  with  its  brilliant  October  color,  when  th 
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painting  of  the  leaves  surpasses  any  artist's  skill,  and  they 
rustle  as  we  walk  carelessly  over  their  glory,  then  is  the 
time  to  have  an  autumn  language  lesson.  Bring  a  great 
heap  of  leaves  to  school  and  cut  down  branches  of  the  trees. 
Find  specimens  of  leaves  from  as  many  kinds  of  trees  as 
possible  and  have  a  generous  pile  for  the  children  to  study. 
Oh,  what  a  happy  language  lesson  this  would  be!  Look 
for  the  colors,  the  combinations,  the  shapes  of  the  different 
leaves,  the  veining,  the  stems,  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  grow,  the  names  of  the  trees,  and  which  one's  leaves 
are  prettiest  in  the  fall.  If  possible,  have  pictures  or 
drawings  of  the  different  and  most  familiar  types  of  trees 
and  study  their  shapes  and  general  height.  Let  the  children 
select  from  the  heap  of  leaves  those  which  belong  to  the 
trees  represented  in  the  pictures.  At  the  end  of  the  day  a 
painting  lesson  may  be  given  and  some  of  the  prettiest 
leaves  copied.  The  children  may  cut  these  out  when  dry 
and  a  border  may  be  made  of  them  above  the  blackboard. 

For  spring  language  lessons,  have  the  children  study  the 
tiny  buds  from  the  trees,  and  the  young  Ught  green  grass- 
blades,  and  the  blossoming  flowers.  Many  specimens  of 
each  are  much  better  than  a  few;  for  the  endless  variety 
in  the  growth  of  all  Nature  as  it  awakes  in  the  spring  is 
wonderful,  and  in  grass  alone  the  gro\^i,h  of  hardly  two 
blades  is  similar.  Of  course  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  return  of  the  birds  and  the  building  of  the  many  and 
varied  nests  of  the  different  varieties.  Pictures  of  the  birds 
with  each  one's  special  nest  adds  interest  to  these  lessons. 

In  winter  the  material,  though  perhaps  not  so  picturesque, 
is  at  the  same  time  interesting.  The  branches  of  the  trees, 
bare  and  dry  as  they  are,  are  full  of  meaning,  and  the  dif- 
ferent manners  in  which  they  grow,  the  variety  in  grouping, 
the  kind  of  wood,  etc.,  may  be  studied  with  benefit  during 
the  winter  sejison.  Bring  a  little  snow  into  the  schoolroom 
and  give  a  lesson  regarding  the  way  in  which  it  melts,  and 
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why.  If  the  teacher  u?  the  possessor  of  a  microscope 
even  a  magnifying  glass,  the  shapes  of  the  flakes  may  be 
stutiietl.  S:)me  teacher*  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  bor- 
row a  gkuv.  Many  petiple  are  very  accommodating  in 
lentiing  articles  which  will  be  of  si^rvice  to  the  school  for  the 
deaf,  for  every  one  u*  interestetl  in  these  (*hiltiren.  The  dry 
gnidfi  of  winter,  the  fr(x*<t.  icicles,  an<l  frozen  water  are  all 
goo<l  subject,'*  for  language^  lessons. 

Surely  then^  b*  no  lack  of  material  <luring  the  beautiful 
warm  days  of  sunmier.  Flowers,  trees,  running  water, 
grass,  sky.  stones,  and  the  wooils  are  full  of  suggestiom*. 

The  interest  of  language  lesson^  is  often  heighteneil  when, 
the  chili  Iren  help  to  provi<  le  the  niateri:ils  useil.  Ent^ourage 
them  to  look  for  all  there  is  of  inr^-rest  about  them  and  to 
finri  it.  Picture  book^  (Mjnraining  illustrations  of  animals 
in  action  have  been  useil  by  some  teachers  as  a  gocxi  bo^ 
for  language  U^s<^ns.  The  (.'hildren  tell  what  each  Anim*!? 
Is  doing  and  write  about  it. 

Lessons  on  the  senses  are  of  inter^^st.  For  sight  lessons, 
numerous  devices  mav  b*^  usf>il.  (>n^^  which  combines  a 
memorv'  test  with  that  of  siirht  is  as  follow^.     It  is  foundetl 

t0  — 

Ufjon  a  iram*-*  familiar  tcj  us  all. 

Havf^  a  table  r'ov«Te«i  with  objects— f)fThaps  thirty — the 
more  di.'-siniilar  r.hf  U-rtrr.  and  <ma>t  th'^rii  all  with  a  cloth. 
The  children  mav  ira^htT  a^M.^ut  tht-  r.al/i'-  and.  when  the 
cover  is  liftetl.  U-avr  h.alf  :i  n.iri'irt'  or  !♦■•>.-  rinie  in  which  to 
see  what  is  placn!  ;ir.'un  rh"  t.-iblt-.  Tin-  <>bjecrs  arn  then 
covereil  and  rhf  fhiidr^-ri  h;t.-*ily  \vn*e  rhu*  nan.es  of  all 
remembered.  Lirr-r.  ^':i«T;  -  .^i:-:  iriv'-^  .-or::^-  :H'nrrn.''!-^  con- 
cerning thesf'  obje-t^iH  \\vA  ::.  :  r.  ::;.!}'  t-^*  wrirv^  and  ralkeii 
of  al'X)Ut  thfr-m.  \  h\-'-'"\r-  ::..:'  '»♦•  ii'-i  i  f;:'•^•  '['.A^Tiward 
before  the  chiMren,  r:irrird  -';!■;. -r.iy.  :ir;i  :h»-n  .i^-HTibetl 
bv  them  from  nr.en.'irv. 

Languaire  lf*sson.-?  on  r.•^-■r^•  r:;.«y  f/-  rn^iii--  v-r/  'irA-['W'  and 
interesting.     Arricifv  rr,  f)^'  r:i.<n\  r,\-  m-  •■  :.i.  in-:.  wh«:n 
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blindfolded  are  to  be  guessed.  These  should  be  chosen  care- 
fully. Then  it  is  possible  to  have  the  article  to  be  tasted 
near  by.  For  instance,  cinnamon  might  be  one  of  the 
articles  to  be  guessed,  and  a  picture  of  the  plant  would  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  language  lesson.  Or  a  picture  of  the 
sugar  cane  would  be  in  point  as  illustrating  sugar.  An 
orange,  a  fig,  a  date,  etc.,  could  all  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Any  one  of  these  eatables  could  be  used  as  the  sub- 
j  ect  of  a  composition  or  language  lesson  with  profit. 

The  lessons  on  smell  or  touch  may  be  made  full  of  variety 
and  information. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  have  had  what  is  known  as  the  '*  pic- 
ture-puzzle craze.*'  Did  you  ever  think  of  cutting  up  a 
sentence  or  a  tiny  paragraph  and  putting  it  together  in 
proper  form? 

In  closing,  I  repeat  that  our  material  for  language  work 
is  all  about  us,  and  we  can  indeed  find — 

''  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.'' 

KATHARINE  F.  REED. 
Teacher  of  the  Marinette  Day-School, 

Marinette^  WUconain, 


HINTS  ON  DISCIPLINE. 

'*He  that  sparcth  his  rod  hateth  his  son,"  said  Solomon 
many  years  ago,  and  we  with  mawkish  sentimentality  ex- 
claim that  that  might  have  been  true  in  his  day  but  it  is 
not  at  all  applicable  to  the  father  of  the  twentieth  century. 
So  the  rod,  like  many  other  out-of-date  impedimenta,  has 
been  relegated  to  the  attic  and  even  the  rod  in  pickle  rarely 
emerges  from  its  brine. 

The  rod,  in  Biblical  days,  was  a  favorite  figure  of  speech 
and  the  wise  old  king  used  it,  presumably,  to  designate  some 
suitable  chastisement  for  the  unregenerate  child. 

What  is  a  suitable  punishment  for  the  youth  of  to-day? 
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Does  it  not  seem  possible  that  if  there  were  wise  laws  to 
govern  our  households  and  our  schools,  and  these  laws  were 
finnly  enforced,  the  jails  in  another  decade  or  two  might 
not  be  so  crowded?  The  child  who  habitually  disregards 
the  regulations  of  his  home  and  his  school  is  not  likely  to 
grow  up  into  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

Dr.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  College,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  Philadelphia  not  long  ago,  siiid  that  the 
university  student  should  not  be  subject  to  discipline,  as 
training  in  punctuality,  promptness,  and  enforced  perform 
ance  of  duty  do  not  produce  a  scholar,  a  person  with  initia 
tive  power.  They  may  not,  but  they  do  produce  good 
business  men  w^ho  can  b(^  replied  upon,  and  that  is  what  we 
want  our  pupils  to  become. 

How  few  of  us  realize  the  fearful  responsibility  we  assume 
when  we  undertake  the  education  of  the  deaf.  To  them 
we  are,  during  the  years  they  are  under  our  care,  every- 
thing that  means  the  enlightenment  of  their  souls.  Many 
of  them,  the  majority  of  them  I  should  say,  come  to  us  like 
animals  without  speech,  language,  or  any  knowledge  of 
good  or  evil,  and  upon  us  devolves  the  unfolding  of  the  hard 
little  bud  of  a  mind  into  as  full  and  pcTfect  a  blossom  as  is 
possil)le;  so  let  none  of  us  go  uito  the*  work  ''unadvisedly 
or  lightly;  l)ut  reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly, 
and  in  the  fear  of  CJod." 

We  often  hear  a  youn^  teacher  say,  "1  should  enjoy 
teaching  so  much  if  the  pajnls  were  always  goo(  V  but  the 
millennium  has  not  come  vet  and  until  it  does  we  must  look 
for  some  disturbing  (^lenient  in  every  class  of  ordinary 
children. 

An  infallible  rule  for  keeping  the  little  ones  good  is  to 
keep  them  so  busy  with  int(M*esting  work  that  they  have 
no  time  for  mischief.  Kverv  teacher  knows  that  children 
naturally  love  to  learn  what  is  new  and  are  always  interested 
in  doing  what  they  can  do  easily.     When  suitable  work  is 
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assigned  to  them  the  tendency  to  idleness  and  its  conse- 
quent mischief  is  greatly  lessened  and  a  listless,  trouble- 
some pupil  often  becomes  an  earnest  worker. 

A  frequent  change  of  work  for  the  younger  pupils  is  very 
necessary  or  they  soon  become  weary  of  well  doing. 

If  an  inducement  is  offered  for  perfect  lessons,  a  trifling 
gift  at  the  end  of  the  term,  a  word  of  approval  for  the 
neatest  paper,  a  race  to  see  who  first  completes  the  tedious, 
abstract  work,  the  task  becomes  a  game  and  the  children 
are  happy. 

When  a  punishment  is  essential,  endeavor,  like  the 
Mikado  in  a  once  popular  light  opera,  to  have  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime.  For  a  class  of  incorrigible  sign-makers 
the  teacher  made  mittens  of  strong  chintz  and  when  a  child 
made  a  sign  one  was  immediately  placed  upon  his  left  hand, 
and  for  the  second  sign  another  upon  his  right,  so  that  sign- 
ing for  the  time  became  almost  an  impossibility;  and  the 
pupil  felt  so  mortified  at  having  to  wear  the  ugly  mittens 
for  a  whole  morning  that  he  soon  gave  up  the  practice  of 
signing  while  in  the  schoolroom.  The  only  way  in  which 
thorough  work  can  be  done  in  a  school  of  many  pupils  is 
by  class  work.  In  most  of  the  oral  schools  for  the  deaf 
there  are  not  more  than  ten  in  a  class  but  even  in  small 
classes  this  system  has  one  serious  weakness.  The  bright- 
est cannot  gain  time,  and  if  an  average  child  be  absent  but 
for  a  short  time  he  drops  so  far  behind  his  class  that  it 
becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  his  teacher  to  spare  hhn 
some  minutes  daily  of  her  undivided  care  and  attention 
until  he  regains  his  place  in  the  class;  otherwise  he  grows 
discouraged  and  sinks  into  that  indifference  which  is  so 
hard  to  combat,  or,  worse,  becomes  unruly  and  impertinent 
and  is  an  example  of  evil  to  his  classmates. 

In  a  paper  I  read  some  time  ago,  written  by  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  he  advised  that  a  complete 
record  be  kept.     '^This  record  is  given  to  the  teacher  when 
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the  child  is  promoted.  The  record  shows  clearly  the  exact 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  done  by  each  child  on 
every  subject.  It  shows  also  all  the  previous  teacher  has 
been  able  to  learn  concerning  the  children's  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  defects;  all  that  is  known  of  their  likes  and 
dislikes ;  all  that  has  been  found  out  concerning  their  home 
life  and  social  environment,  and  everjrthing  else  that  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  work  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  each." 

In  every  school  some  record  of  each  child  is  kept,  but  not 
such 'a  comprehensive  one  as  is  here  reconmiended.  Do 
we,  I  wonder,  ever  seriously  consider  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  each  individual  pupil?  If  we  find  that  Johnny  is  very 
fond  of  flowers  it  should  be  his  duty  to  water  and  care  for 
the  plants  in  our  schoolroom;  the  nervous  child,  with  suf- 
ficient hearing  to  be  annoyed  by  the  screeching  of  a  pencil 
on  a  slate,  should  never  be  required  to  use  one. 

Anything  to  which  the  possessive  pronoun  can  be  pre- 
fixed gains  additional  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  children.  If 
the  plants  in  the  class-room  are  "our  plants,"  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  "  our  pictures; "  in  fact, if  the  room  is  ours  to  be 
kept  tidy  and  attractive,  it  adds  much  to  the  interest  and 
quality  of  the  work  done  there.  I  think  I  may  positively 
assert  that  no  systematic,  careful  work  can  be  done  in  an 
untidy,  disorderly  schoolroom,  and  there  are  very  few 
untidy  teachers  who  are  thorough  ones.  We  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  the  matter  of  personal  neatness  and  adorn- 
ment. The  eye  has  to  supply  the  pleasure  for  two  senses 
to  the  deaf  children,  and  a  bright  ribbon,  a  fresh  waist,  or 
a  dainty  frock  goes  a  long  way  toward  fixing  the  attenticHi, 
and  the  affection  also,  of  our  pupils.  One  little  girl  whom 
I  knew  loved  her  teacher  because  she  had  "  many,  many, 
many  pretty  dresses."  Not  an  exalted  reason  for  love, 
but  a  good  illustration  of  the  importance  of  being  carefully 
dressed  while  in  school. 
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Dr.  Worcester  in  '* Religion  and  Medicine"  says:  ''There 
is  a  very  easy  and  natural  way  by  which  many  childish 
faults  and  nervous  weaknesses  can  be  removed;  that  is  by 
making  good  suggestions  to  our  children  while  they  are  in  a 
state  of  natural  sleep.  *  *  *  By  this  means  I  have  removed 
childish  fears,  and  corrected  habits  of  biting  the  nails  and 
sleep-walking.  I  have  checked  nervous  twitching,  anger, 
violence,  a  disposition  to  he,  and  I  have  improved  speech 
in  two  stammering  children.  My  method  is  to  address  the 
sleeping  child  in  a  low  and  gentle  tone,  telling  it  that  I  am 
about  to  speak  to  it,  but  that  my  words  will  not  disturb  it, 
nor  will  it  awake.  Then  I  give  the  necessary  suggestions 
in  simple  words,  repeating  them  in  different  language 
several  times." 

I  have  tried  Dr.  Worcester's  suggestions  with  a  sleeping 
normal  child  but  without  the  desired  result,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  my  lack  of  faith,  though  I  think  all  waking  children 
are  unconsciously  influenced  by  a  stronger  will,  and  when 
we  firmly,  gently,  and  persistently  insist  that  certain  faults 
are  to  be  corrected  they  are  in  the  end  sure  to  be  overcome. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  too  often  speaking  of  the  same 
fault;  if  the  child  cannot  remember  what  he  has  been  told 
quite  frequently,  punish  him  in  a  way  that  will  make  him 
remember,  but  make  the  punishments  as  rare  as  possible. 
Rewards,  not  bribes,  are  so  much  better  than  penalties. 
The  donkey  driver  who  thought  of  the  expedient  of  having 
a  succulent  thistle  dangle  temptingly  just  out  of  reach  of 
his  donkey's  mouth  arrived  at  his  destination  before  the 
driver  who  used  the  goad. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  Kingdey's  advice  to  help  our  lame 
dogs  over  the  stiles.  Mental  lameness  is  not  always  incur- 
able and  many  a  slow  pupil  who  was  thought  to  be  "almost 
an  idiot "  by  a  little  judicious  help  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
has  become  an  average,  and  sometimes  even  a  bright 
scholar. 
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As  King  Solomon  furnished  me  with  the  opening  sentence 
of  this  article,  I  shall  close  it  with  another  of  his  proverbs, 
the  sapience  of  which  even  the  present  generation  can 
hardly  question:  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

ELIZABETH  A.  STONE. 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution^ 

Mount  Airy^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  have  so  many  different  departments 
that  it  is  necessary  for  their  complete  success  that  they  be 
organized  with  a  superintendent,  a  principal  of  instruction, 
and  a  steward,  with  a  complete  corps  of  teachers  and  officers. 
There  should  be  a  head  to  each  department;  but  the  super- 
intendent should  be  the  only  head  to  the  whole  school. 
With  several  heads,  there  can  be  no  peace  or  harmony. 

All  officers  and  teachers  should  be  nominated  by  the 
superintendent  and  be  in  accord  and  sympathy  with  his 
ideas  and  methods  of  running  the  school.  The  board  of 
trustees  should  elect  the  officers  and  teachers  nominated 
by  the  sup(M*inten(lent,  unless  they  find  out  he  has  made 
a  mistake  and  proposed  some  one  unworthy  and  incompe- 
tent. The  board  should  dismiss  all  officers  and  teachers 
on  recommendation  of  the  su{)erintend(nit  if  they  find  it 
is  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

All  minor  employees  and  helpers  should  be  ai)[)ointed 
and  dismissed  by  tho  superintendent  for  cause,  without 
troubling  the  board. 

Any  teacher  or  officer  found  guilty  of  conspiring,  schem- 
ing, or  plotting  against  the  management  of  the  school,  or 
forming  little  cliques  for  the  |)urpose  of  talking  and  working 
against  the  superintendent,   should   b(^   reported   to  the 
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trustees  and  censured  or  dismissed.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  officers  and  teachers  find  the  board  has  made  a 
mistake,  and  put  in  a  superintendent  unworthy  and  incom- 
petent, they  should  report  the  matter  to  the  board  and 
have  them  investigate  his  character  and  methods.  This 
is  the  way  to  have  harmony. 

The  superintendent  and  trustees  should  be  in  perfect 
harmony.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  the 
superintendent  should  submit  to  the  higher  authority  or 
resign  his  position  to  some  one  who  is  willing  to  be  ruled 
by  the  higher  powers.  If  the  board  is  wrong  and  will  not 
allow  the  superintendent  to  carry  out  the  right  policies, 
its  members  should  resign  and  give  place  to  more  com- 
petent men. 

The  same  plan  should  operate  with  teachers  and  super- 
intendent. The  teachers  and  officers  ought  to  submit 
gracefully  to  the  superintendent  in  case  of  disagreement 
or  resign  their  positions.  If  the  superintendent  is  wrong 
in  these  differences,  the  board  should  investigate  the  matter. 

When  each  officer  and  teacher  knows  his  or  her  business, 
and  attends  to  that  and  nothing  else,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  peace  and  harmony.  Frequently  an  officer 
gets  an  exalted  idea  of  his  position,  assumes  authority  and 
power  that  belongs  to  the  superintendent,  and  begins  to 
suggest  and  dictate  to  a  lower  officer;  then  comes  trouble 
and  perhaps  a  row;  this  can  be  settled  by  the  superin- 
tendent, who  will  tell  each  one  his  place  and  how  to  stay 
in  it.  These  scraps  or  rows  always  come  from  some  pre- 
sumptuous or  meddlesome  person  who  feels  that  he  has 
more  authority  than  has  been  given  him. 

It  is  very  hard  to  have  perfect  harmony  in  a  large  school 
with  so  many  persons  of  different  dispositions,  habits,  ideas, 
and  ideals;  but  it  can  be  had  if  these  principles  are  followed. 
We  must  have  unity  to  get  complete  success.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  expect  entire  congeniality  in  such  a  crowd  of 
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personsi  so  diverse  in  their  tastes,  characters,  and  aspirar 
tions;  but  we  can  have  unity  if  each  one  will  attend  strictly 
to  his  own  business  and  let  everybody  else's  alone. 

TherB  should  be  no  criticismg  or  reporting  to  the  super- 
intendent  of  one  another's  work.  If,  however,  anything 
occurs  that  is  morally  wrong  or  criminal,  it,  of  course,  is 
the  duty  of  any  officer  to  report  such  a  matter  to  the 
superintendent.  This  would  be  much  better  than  secret 
bickerings,  intrigues,  and  schemes  of  little  cliques.  A 
school  cannot  afford  to  be  mortified  or  disgraced  by  one 
of  its  members.  If  a  bad  character  accidentally  gets  into 
the  school,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  officer  to  do  his  or  her 
best  to  get  rid  of  such  a  person.  Such  an  example  and 
influence  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  among  deaf  children, 
whose  characters  are  so  easily  moulded. 

C.  W.  WRIGHT, 
Inatritctor  in  the  Georgia  School, 

Cave  Spring,  Georgia. 


DO  BRAINS  PAY? 


Do  brains  pay?  This  is  a  question  that  has  not  alto- 
gether been  settled  by  the  people  of  the  "speaking  world." 
If  it  still  be  a  mooted  question  among  our  more  fortunate 
hearing  brothers,  how  much  more  so  it  is  among  the  deaf. 
The  deaf-mute  at  school  is  to  be  fitted  for  whatever  sphere 
of  usefulness  may  be  most  inviting  to  him  among  hearing 
people,  and  whatever  applies  to  the  hearing  in  this  instance 
applies  also  to  the  deaf.  That  they  of  necessity  must  have 
a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  taught, 
such  as  English  and  mathematics,  goas  without  question; 
but  does  a  higher  education,  a  college  education,  pay? 
A  recent  writer  in  the  public  press  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
has  this  to  say  concerning  a  well-educated  college  professor : 

"After  having  devoted  58. years  of  liis  life  to  a  study 
of  the  solar  system.  Professor  J.  H.  Swindell,  formerly  a 
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well  known  southern  educator,  is  to-day  a  scissors  sharp- 
ener on  the  streets  of  Atlanta.  Professor  Swindell  became 
totally  deaf  several  years  ago  and  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  place  in  the  faculty  of  a  well  known  southern  university. 
His  study  having  fitted  him  for  nothing  better,  he  was 
forced  to  take  up  menial  labor  to  earn  a  livelihood,  when 
he  could  no  longer  teach. 

"Even  now  in  his  poverty  he  still  continues  his  researches 
and  only  lately  has  published  a  book  in  which  he  declares 
that  the  real  distance  to  the  sun  is  95,740,140  miles;  that 
the  moon  does  not  revolve  on  an  axis,  for  if  that  were  true 
from  some  point  of  the  earth  both  sides  would  be  visible 
at  the  same  time.  The  book  also  makes  many  other 
interesting  assertions." 

Another  writer  says: 

''Had  Professor  Swindell  cultivated  his  muscle  instead 
of  his  brains,  or  had  he  sparingly  developed  his  mind, 
enough  to  learn  one  of  the  allied  trades,  and  joined  a  labor 
xmion,  he  would  not  to-day  be  forced  to  the  humiliating 
extremity  of  sharpening  scissors  for  a  livelihood.  Being 
physically  incapacitated  for  further  work  he  would  have 
been  provided  for  by  his  co-laborers.  But  being  a  man 
of  intellect,  and  working  in  a  field  where  his  labors  are  not 
properly  appreciated,  he  is  to-day  roaming  the  streets  of 
Atlanta  a  vagabond." 

These  and  numerous  other  comments  from  the  people 
of  the  "speaking  world"  lead  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  educational  system  of  our 
youth.  To  develop  the  muscles  of  any  of  our  limbs  by 
exercise,  allowing  the  others  to  remain  inert,  is  to  develop 
the  exercised  members  at  the  expense  of  the  idle  members; 
and  so  it  is  with  the  mind:  it  is  a  psychological  fact  that 
the  hiind  can  be  trained  too  far  in  one  direction;  for 
instance,  the  mind  might  dwell  on  the  science  of  numbers 
until  its  usefulness  would  be  impaired  or  almost  incapaci- 
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for  muscle.    From  his  neck  up  the  value  caimot  be  calcu- 
lated.   Yet  skilled  ball-players,  who  may  not  have  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  "the  three  R's"  at  their  command, 
«re  earning  salaries  that  would  put  a  well  educated  peda- 
gogue to  shame. 

We  have  carpenters  who  earn  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  day — 
-there  are  many  of  them,  too — but  are  there  many  in  the 
realm  of  intellect  who  earn  so  much?    We  might  mention 
another  illustration  the  city  papers  of  the  town  where 
are  writing,  Little  Rock,  as  admitted  by  a  writer  on 
-fcliis  subject.    The  reporters  of  these  papers  get  $10.00  to 
118.00  per  week.    The  literary  critic  of  the  leading  paper 
^ts  $21.00  per  week.    He  is  a  man  of  fine  intellectual 
ttainments,  possessing  an  education  that  cost  him  thous- 
ds  of    dollars,  but   owing   to   the   sharp    competition 
xom  other  intellectual  men  is  forced  to  labor  at  wages 
hat  have   a  tendency   to  be  on  a  par  with  those   of 
^■menial  labor.    The  men  in  the  composing  room,  the  lino- 
-iiiype  operators,  the  foreman,  the  "  ad."  men  and  the  "  make- 
^«jp"  men  command  better  salaries  than  the  reporters  of 
^he  paper  or  the  literary  critic  and  the  associate  editorial 
-writers. 

It  is  the  man  who  possesses  some  skill  in  the  performance 
of  something  who  will  succeed;  he  must  be  skilled  in  some- 
thing where  a  multitude  of  others  are  not  capable  of  serving. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  has  been  to  provide  every 
youth  of  the  land  an  opportimity  to  acquire  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  wherever  it  is  possible  every  effort  is  made  to 
avoid  manual  labor,  higher  education  serving  as  an  incen- 
tive to  this  unwholesome  course.    With  educated  men  in 
sharp  competition  and  commanding  less  salaries  than  the 
aJlied  tradesmen,  can  there  be  any  inducement  to  the 
coming  generation  to  keep  up  this  practice  when  the  climax 
is  reached?    On  the  other  hand,  must  the  deaf-mute  with 
all  his  disadvantages  enter  into  competition  in  the  realm 
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of  intellect  with  his  more  fortunate  hearing  brother  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  deaf,  as  a  whole,  can  never  expect 
to  be  their  equals? 

A  well-educated  speaking  person  thrust  upon  a  foreign 
country  and  foreign  language,  without  any  other  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  than  his  literary  attainments,  would 
be  pretty  much  in  the  same  condition  as  a  well-educated 
deaf-mute  thrust  upon  speaking  people  of  his  own  country, 
without  any  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  than  his 
literary  attainments. 

Again  it  is  said  that  where  the  body  is  deprived  of  one 
of  its  members,  the  strength  of  that  member  will  naturally 
revert  to  the  other  members;  likewise  where  we  are  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  faculties  the  strength  of  that  faculty 
will  revert  to  the  other  faculties;  and  how  acute  the  others 
are!  So  what  the  deaf  lack  in  the  sense  of  hearing  they 
gain  in  the  sense  of  sight  and  feeling.  With  the  sense  of 
touch  augmented,  is  not  there  a  great  inducement  to  the 
deaf  to  enter  into  competition  with  others  through  the 
skilled  use  of  their  hands? 

In  reporting  a  recent  committee  gathering  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  support  of  trades  schools  as  a  supplement  to  the 
educational  requirements  of  youth,  a  writer  says: 

"Representative  W.  B.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  known 
as  'the  miner  statesman^  and  a  member  of  the  committee, 
made  a  ringing  speech,  which  sounded  the  keynote  of  many 
others,  declaring  for  technical  training  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  He  asserted  that,  after  the  basis  of 
a  pupil's  rudimentary  education  is  once  established,  the 
line  of  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  should  be  formed 
into  two  divisions,  one  along  professional  lines  for  children 
so  adapted,  and  another  course  in  the  mechanical  pursuits 
for  those  students  who  have  entered  that  field.  This  plan 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  by  which  the  problem  of  industrial 
education  could  be  advanced.'' 
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While  higher  educational  facilities  may  be,  and  are, 
admissible  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  only  the  exceptionally 
bright  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  them. 

The  educators  of  the  deaf  are  agreed  that  farming  is 
one  of  the  best*  occupations  for  the  deaf.  If  the  speaking 
world  is  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
agricultural  training  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  fitting 
the  youth  for  the  responsibilities  of  Ufe,  how  much  more 
true  is  this  for  the  deaf.  A  great  majority  of  them  are 
from  the  rural  districts;  nine-tenths  of  them  do  not  follow 
the  trades  taught  at  school  but  on  the  contrary  take  up 
farming,  of  which  they  have  little  knowledge,  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  living.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Industrial 
Journal,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says: 

"I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  deaf  know  very  little 
about  farming.  In  my  opinion  those  who  have  held  the 
destiny  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  their  hands  are  to 
blame  for  this.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  no  provision  there  now,  nor  ever  has  been,  for  the  practi- 
cal teaching  of  agriculture. '' 

Summing  up  the  foregoing,  there  are  exceptions  in  all 
things,  and  while  it  is  true  that  once  in  a  while  a  deaf-mute 
is  able  to  employ  his  literary  education  to  some  pecuniary 
advantage,  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  should  be  the  constant 
aim  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  and  simply  because  an  excep- 
tionally few  do  actually  "make  brains  pay*'  should  be  no 
reason  that  all  others  should  take  the  higher  courses  during 
the  training  process  at  school. 

W.  H.  LLOYD, 
Instructor  in  the  Arkansas  School, 

IMtle  Rock,  Arkansas, 


THE  CONDITION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  IN  CHINA. 

The  condition  of  the  deaf-mutes  in  China  is  such  as  to 
touch  with  pity  the  hardest  hearts.  There  are  no  schools 
for  them  and  nothing  is  done  for  them  by  their  own  people. 
Neglected  and  ill-treated,  they  are  often  sent  from  door  to 
door  to  beg  for  their  daily  bread,  ringing  a  bell  to  attract 
attention.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  streets  in  rags  and 
tatters,  with  hair  so  matted  and  body  so  covered  with  sores 
and  vermin  as  to  look  hardly  human. 

In  homes  of  moderate  means  they  may  be  clothed  and 
fed,  but  they  are  misunderstood,  teased,  and  irritated  to 
excessive  fits  of  anger. 

Where  there  is  wealth  they  may  be  cared  for  in  a  helpless 
way,  and  even  attempts  may  be  made  to  teach  them,  for 
the  Chinese  are  tender-hearted,  but  no  one  had  ever  devised 
a  method  of  teaching  them  until  the  school  was  opened  in 
Chef  00. 

The  Uttle  deaf  niece  in  the  home  of  a  great  Viceroy,  where 
I  visited,  could  not  ask  or  answer  the  simplest  questions, 
though  she  spent  hours  daily  in  the  home  school  taught  by 
a  native  teacher. 

The  intelUgent  Chinese  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  trouble  themselves  nmch  about  these  deaf-mute  children; 
besides,  they  are  very  much  occupied  with  the  many 
changes  that  are  being  made  in  every  department  of  their 
great  country;  yet  I  have  always  found  them  intensely 
interested  and  appreciative  whenever  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  present  the  matter  to  them. 

It  is  among  the  lower  classes  that  superstition  has  made 
the  lot  of  the  deaf  hard  indeed. 

A  missionary  in  the  province  of  Honan  wrote  to  me  of  a 
little  deaf  boy  whose  case  was  very  sad.    A  man  who  had 
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been  at  enmity  with  the  family  died,  and  they  firmly  be- 
lieved that  his  soul  had  transmigrated  into  the  body  of  the 
child,  causing  his  deafness,  and  was  thus  still  troubling 
them;  later,  when  sickness  and  business  reverses  overtook 
the  family,  the  father  threatened  to  kill  the  boy  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  his  enemy.  The  missionary  argued  and  plead, 
offering  to  send  the  boy  to  our  school;  after  some  corre- 
spondence this  was  arranged,  but  every  time  an  opportunity 
offered  to  send  him  something  always  happened  to  prevent. 
Whether  the  family  was  unwilling,  or  what  the  matter  was, 
we  never  quite  knew.  This  is  one  of  the  extreme  cases 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Another  case,  giving  an  entirely  different  view-point,  was 
that  of  little  Hsia  Ziao-fong,  who  represents  the  third  gener- 
ation in  a  Christian  family.  His  ^grandfather  was  an  or- 
dained clergyman  and  his  relatives  on  both  the  father's 
and  the  mother's  side  are  scholarly  men.  They  all  showed 
a  fine  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  of  school  advantages 
for  the  boy,  and  the  Uttle  fellow  came  to  us,  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  wise  and  careful  training  of  his  father  and 
mother. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  no  pagan  people  ever  origi- 
nated a  system  for  teaching  the  deaf;  this  has  been,  in 
every  land,  the  work  of  the  followers  of  the  loving  Christ. 
How  well  they  have  wrought  and  how  worth  while  it  was, 
is  attested  to  by  the  fine  young  men  and  women  among  the 
deaf  of  this  and  other  lands!  And  now  they  are  passing 
on  to  others,  through  their  gifts  and  prayers  for  the  Chefoo 
School,  the  good  that  has  come  to  them.  May  God's 
richest  blessing  rest  on  every  one  that  helps  on  this  good 
cause! 

ANNETTA  T.  MILLS, 
Principal  of  the  Chefoo  School, 
181  East  Seventy-first  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


ADENOID  GROWTHS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS .♦ 

One  common  cause  of  partial  deafness  in  the  school  child 
is  the  presence  in  the  naso-pharynx  or  back  of  the  nose  of 
adenoid  gro^v-ths.  These  are  fleshy-looking  masses  which 
fill  up  more  or  less  completely  the  back  of  the  nose,  and 
when  they  are  well  developed  turn  the  child  into  a  mouth- 
breather.  The  mouth  is  not  a  breathing  organ,  and,  imless 
under  circumstances  of  great  stress  or  exertion,  should  not 
be  ased  for  respiration.  It  is  the  function  of  the  nose  to 
warm  and  filter  the  air  before  it  reaches  the  lungs,  and 
where  a  child  is  compelled  to  breathe  by  the  mouth,  because 
his  nose  is  stopped,  all  sorts  of  bronchial  and  lung  affections 
are  apt  to  follow. 

Here  we  are  specially  concerned  with  the  effect  of  these 
adenoid  growths  on  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  they  may  cause  deafness  and  keep  up  sup- 
puration of  the  drum  cavity  without  being  bulky  enough 
to  cause  the  child  to  breathe  by  the  mouth.  Adenoid 
growths  cause  deafness  by  interfering  with  the  ventilation 
of  the  drum  cavity.  With  each  act  of  swallowing  the 
mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube  opens  and  air  passes  up  to 
the  drum  ca^'ity.  This  air  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
vessels  of  the  drum  cavity,  and  unless  it  be  renewed  from 
the  throat,  the  drum  cavity  becomes  a  partial  vacuum,  the 
membrane  becomes  sucked  or  rather  pushed  inwards,  and 
does  not  respond  to  sound  waves  which  reach  it  through 
the  external  auditory  canal.     Deafness  is  the  result. 

But  adenoids  also  hurt  the  ear  by  harboring  infective 
germs,  which  reach  the  ear  from  time  to  time  and  start  or 
keep  up  suppurative  changes  within  the  drum  cavity. 

♦Extracted,  by  permission,  from  an  Address  on  "Deafness  in  the 
School  Child." 
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When  they  are  well  developed — ^well  enough  to  interfere 
with  nasal  breathing — they  change  the  whole  facial  expres- 
sion. The  child  sits  with  his  mouth  half  opened  and  appears 
dull  and  stupid.  The  smart  look  which  comes  from  the 
active  use  of  the  muscles  about  the  nose  and  mouth  is  absent 
from  the  child^s  face,  and  this  laxncss  of  facial  expression 
spreads  to  the  upper  half  of  the  face,  for  even  the  eyelids 
tend  to  droop,  and  the  whole  face  becomes  flat  and  unin- 
teresting. When  the  back  of  the  nose  is  thus  blocked  by 
growths  the  voice  of  the  child  becomes  altered.  The  naso- 
phamyx  is  no  longer  a  resonating  cavity,  and  the  voice 
becomes  flat  and  toneless.  The  speech  too  of  the  child 
sufifers — M  becomes  B  and  N  becomes  D,  etc.  Bad  respi- 
ration causes  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  the  little 
ones  ilag  at  their  work,  complain  of  headache,  and  cannot 
give  attention  in  the  class. 

Where  nasal  breathing  is  badly  interfered  with,  another 
sign  is  often  present.  The  child  cannot  blow  his  nose,  and 
the  mucus  tends  to  trickle  from  it  and  rest  on  his  upper  lip. 
This  adds  untidiness  to  apparent  stupidity,  and  the  bright, 
smart  face  of  the  young  learner  is  lost  for  the  dull,  sullen, 
almost  revolting  face  of  the  mouth-breather.  Such  is  the 
mouth-breather  of  the  elementary  schools,  and,  taken  along 
with  the  subject  of  running  cars,  he  is  the  commonest  ex- 
ample of  the  so-called  stupid  child  which  the  elementary 
school  affords. 

The  number  of  school  children  who  suffer  from  adenoids 
is  very  great.  By  suffering,  I  do  not  mean  from  deafness 
only,  but  from  general  poor  health,  from  dull  mentality,  and 
from  many  other  effects.  Amongst  the  deaf  and  dumb — 
who  are,  however,  hardly  a  fair  standard — at  least  30  per 
cent,  suffer  so  badly  that  removal  is  desirable.  In  Sweden, 
in  1905,  amongst  3,495  children  examined,  450,  or  13.8 
per  cent.,  showed  well-marked  adenoids,  and  7.8  per  cent, 
suffered  from  defective  hearing.    Another  Swedish  return 
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shows  that  amongst  1,250  Board  School  children,  16  per 
cent,  were  affected  with  adenoids. 

Now  the  aspect  of  this  question  which  I  wish  to  empha- 
size to-night  is  that  the  timely  removal  of  post-nasal 
adenoids  from  children  whose  deafness  has'  been  caused 
by  these  growths  is  nearly  always  followed  by  the  recovery 
of  hearing.  There  is  no  surgical  procedure  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  which  is  so  imiformly  followed  by  a  good 
result,  and  the  improvement  is  not  confined  to  the  hearing 
of  the  child,  but  extends  to  his  general  health  and  mental 
state. 

JAMES  KERR  LOVE. 
A  ural  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary, 
AurUt,  Glasgow  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 


GILBERT  OTIS  FAY. 

Gilbert  Otis  Fay,  Ph.  D.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  educators  for  the  deaf,  died  at  his  home  in 
Hartford  on  Friday,  February  18,  1910.  He  entered  the 
profession  in  1862,  and  was  active  therein  until  two  weeks 
before  his  death. 

Mr.  Fay  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Gilbert  and  Clarissa 
Walker  Fay  and  was  bom  November  8, 1834,  at  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  where  his  father  was  a  home  missionary  in  what  was 
then  considered  the  far  west.  At  the  age  of  two  years  he 
lost  his  father  by  death,  and  his  mother  with  her  yoimg  son 
returned  to  her  early  home  in  Medway,  Massachusetts, 
where  Gilbert  grew  to  manhood  in  a  large  circle  of  relatives. 
To  this  early  home  and  the  friends  there  he  ever  retained 
strong  attachment. 

Mr.   Fay  prepared   for  college   at   Phillips  Academy. 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  graduated  wit 
highest  honors  in  1854.    After  a  year  of  miscellaneo 
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study  and  reading,  he  entered  Williams  College,  but  after 
a  short  period,  in  spite  of  the  strong  advice  of  President 
Mark  Hopkins  to  remain,  he  decided  to  transfer  his  con- 
nection to  Yale  College.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
Puritan  strait-jacket,  and  he  thought  the  life  at  Williams- 
town  too  frivolous. 

At  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1859,  he  maintained 
a  high  standing  in  scholarship,  in  literary  work,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  classmates.  For  the  last  two  years  of 
his  course  he  was  chairman  of  his  class,  and  was  campaign 
president  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity  Society  in  his  senior 
year,  a  much  coveted  honor. 

The  three  years  succeeding  his  graduation  at  Yale  were 
spent  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1862.  The  following  autumn,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Professor  Noah  Porter  of  Yale,  he  was  invited 
by  the  Reverend  Collins  Stone,  at  that  time  Superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  join  its 
teaching  corps.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  work  and 
devoted  himself  heartily  to  it.  Besides  receiving  daily 
lessons  in  the  sign  language  from  the  Superintendent,  he 
spent  much  of  his  spare  time  among  the  deaf  that  he  might 
acquire  a  mastery  and  a  facility  in  its  use.  Of  his  work 
at  that  time  he  wrote  years  afterwards,  "  My  school  assign- 
ment was  the  lowest  grade.  How  delightful  was  the  work 
itself;  the  teaching  of  simple  words  and  simplest  sentences, 
with  counting  thrown  in  for  mathematics.  The  mental 
growth  of  my  pupils,  sitting  around  the  room  upon  stools, 
with  an  occasional  lean  upon  slates  standing  behind 
them — I  hope  they  were  always  clean — was  to  me  a  greater 
pleasure  than  I  had  experienced  in  previous  years  of  occu- 
pation in  the  study  of  the  classics,  the  higher  mathematics, 
physics,  metaphysics,  and  theology." 

After  four  years  in  the  classroom,  on  the  resignation  of 
Superintendent  Weed,  in  1866,  Mr.  Fay  succeeded  him. 
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At  that  time  a  large  and  commodious  new  building  was  in 
process  of  erection,  and  for  a  year,  on  account  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  old  building,  the  school  was  suspended. 
Superintendent  Fay  bought  and  arranged  all  the  furnishings 
of  the  new  building.     Forty  thousand  dollars  were  appi 
priated  for  that  purpose.     The  quantity  and  quality  of  th( 
furniture  obtained  brought  a  storm  of  public  censure  and 
thorough  legislative  investigation.    When  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  State  had  obtained  its  full  money's  worth, 
and  six  thousand  dollars  were  still  unexpended,  public, 
confidence  was  fully  restored  and  consolidated. 

Superintendent  Fay  thoroughly  reorganized  the  schoor^ 
and  under  his  management  it  grew  from  150  to  440  pupilst 
and  its  standing  was  second  to  none  in  the  country, 
years  before  he  left  Ohio  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profi~^ 
able  of  the  National  Conventions  of  the  Instructors  of  tl 
Deaf  met  at  the  Institution  there,  and  it  is  still  held 
pleasantest  memory  by  all  who  shared  in  its  genero^^ 
hospitality. 

The    political    complexion    of   the    State    Grovenrnw 
changed   repeatedly   during   his   administration,    but 
retained  the  unshaken  confidence  of  both  political  partii 
though  every  officer  and  employee  under  him,  except  i — i     ~\^ 
teachers,  were  changed  six  times. 

In  1880,  Superintendent  Fay  received  from  Westei^^^nj 
Reserve  College  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil 
ophy.     The  same  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  beca 
an  instructor  in  the  American  School,  at  Hartford,  for 
Deaf,  where  he  completed  his  life  work.     He  was  a 
counsellor,  a  loyal  and  true  fellow  worker,  and  an  fe 
ready  and  willing  helper. 

Dr.  Fay  was  an  authority  in  his  profession  and  a  val^^^zz^i^ed 
contributor  to  its  literature.     As  a  writer,  he  was  bro^^nd- 
minded,  graceful,  and  vigorous.     He  went  to  the  roo^        of 
every   matter  which   he   took  up.     At   the   conventi^zzD/j^ 
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of    instructors  of  the  deaf,  no  man  was  listened  to  more 
closely.    After  listening  to  one  of  his  papers,  President 
.    ^.  Gallaudet  said:  ''Mr.  President,  I  look  upon  Dr.  Fay 
IHartford  as  a  prophet  of  deaf-mute  instruction  ih  this 
^^oxantry.     With  keen,  far-sighted  ken  he  has  grasped  what 
^  come.     He  has  given  voice  to  thoughts  that  have 
ted  in  my  mind,  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  formulate, 
lich  I  should  not  have  put  into  shape  with  the  precision, 
^^fc:K^ngth,  and  vigor  that  he  has.     Mr.  President,  I  con- 
attulate  Dr.  Fay  on  his  prophetic  vision. '^ 
Dr.  Fay's  death  followed  a  surgical  operation,  though 
lat  was  not  the  cause  of  it.    Developments  showed  the 
X^ration  to  be  fully  justified. 

Dr.  Fay  was  twice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Miss 

.delia  Allen  of  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  who  died  in 

867.     In  1869  he  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Jarvis,  of  Massillon, 

dDhio,  whose  death  occurred  in  1903.    He  left  two  daughters 

^^nd  one  son — Mrs.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  of  Rochester,  New 

^York,  Miss  Elizabeth  Fay,  a  teacher  in  the  American  School 

it  Hartford,  and  Charles  J.  Fay,  a  lawyer  in  New  York. 

^r.  Fay  was  a  member  and  had  been  a  deacon  of  the  Asylum 

mill  Congregational  Church,  of  which  his  classmate  and 

Ifriend,  Reverend  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  is  pastor. 

The  family  life  of  Dr.  Fay  was  delightful.  After  he  came 
lo  Hartford,  he  had  more  leisure  to  devote  to  it.  He  lived 
with  his  children  and  his  heart  was  bound  up  in  them,  and 
theirs  in  him,  and  in  each  other.  Strong  affection  was  a 
family  trait,  not  only  for  one  another,  but  for  all  their  kin. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  home  was  full  of  love  for  the  deaf. 
The  evidence  of  it  was  always  upon  its  walls,  and  the 
children  all  drank  it  in  with  every  breath. 

Dr.  Fay's  sympathy  with  the  deaf  and  his  love  for  them 
was  very  marked.  He  understood  them  thoroughly,  and 
made  due  allowance  for  short-comings  which  were  their 
misfortune  rather  than  their  fault.     He  followed  his  former 
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pupils  with  ke«iest  interest,  and  rejoiced  in  all  their  suc- 
cesses. His  greetings  were  most  cwitial,  and  they  felt 
that  they  had  no  warmer  friend  than  he.  Thou^  it  is 
thirty  years  since  he  left  the  Ohio  Institution,  no  name  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  deaf  of  that  State  than  his. 
On  a  visit  there  three  years  ago,  he  was  royally  entertained 
by  the  present  Superintendent.  He  loved  his  professioiiy 
was  proud  of  it,  and  kept  the  evidence  of  it  prominently  dis- 
played in  his  home.  His  death  leaves  a  grea(  blank  in 
their  hearts  and  in  the  profession. 

JOB  WILLIAMS, 
Principal  of  the  Ameriam  Sdufol, 

Hartford,  Conneciieui. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF.  A  First  Reader  for  Deaf  Children. 
Edinburgh:  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons.  12nio,  pp.  80.  Price  one 
shilling  (24  cents)  net. 

The  selections  of  this  Reader  have  l>een  judiciously  com- 
piled and  are  well  arranged.  The  paper  and  printing  are 
excellent  and  there  are  fine  illustrations,  many  of  them 
in  color.  The  only  fault  one  can  find  is  with  the  binding, 
which  is  too  slight  for  a  book  that  is  to  be  handled  by  children 
as  much  as  this  deserves  to  be. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  International  Conference  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1907  Dr.  W.  H.  Addison,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
that  compiled  and  arranged  this  Reader,  criticised  the  "  many 
excellent  books"  of  a  similar  scope  published  in  America, 
on  the  ground  that  "  they  contain  words  and  phrases  which 
are  purely  American,  and  which  we  do  not  want  our  pupils 
to  acquire,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  instruction  at  least." 
We  are  glad  to  say  that,  while  there  are  a  few  words  in  this 
Reader  that  are  not  generally  employed  in  the  same  sense 
in  America  as  in  England,  there  are  none  that  would  make 
its  use  objectionable  for  our  pupils.     On  the  contrary,  if  we 
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call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  people  in  Great  Britain 
name  our  "pitcher"  a  "jug,"  our  "cane"  a  "stick,"  and  our 
"pie"  a  "tart,"  it  gives  additional  interest  to  the  book,  and 
has  the  good  effect  of  broadening  their  mental  outlook  as 
well  as  enlarging  their  vocabulary.  We  hope  this  excellent 
Reader  will  have  a  large  circulation  in  American  as  well  as 
British  schools  for  the  deaf. 


SPARROW,  REBECCA  E.  Stories  and  Rhymes  in  Melville  Bell  Symbols. 
Volta  Bureau:  Washington,  D.  C.  1909.  4to,  pp.  158.  Price 
$1.00  (75  cents  to  teachers). 

This  is  a  collection  of  stories,  fables,  and  verses,  such  as 
are  found  in  school  readers  and  other  books  for  children, 
originally  compiled  and  edited  by  Miss  Sparrow  for  the 
benefit  of  speech  classes  in  the  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  now  made  available  for  use  in  other  schools.  It 
is  printed  at  that  Institution  on  fine  paper,  which  brings 
out  the  symbols  very  clearly,  and  through  the  courtesy  of 
various  publishers,  who  permitted  their  copyright  cuts  to  be 
used,  is  beautifully  illustrated. 


TERRY,  HOWARD  L.  Waters  from  an  Ozark  Spring.  A  Book  of 
Verse.  Boston:  Richard  Q.  Badger.  1909.  12mo,  pp.  64. 
Price  75  cents. 

Mr.  Terry  is  a  former  student  of  Gallaudet  College.  His 
verses  give  evidence  of  an  appreciative  love  of  nature  and 
a  wide  range  of  poetic  expression.  *In  the  latter  respect 
the  present  volume  shows  a  marked  improvement  when 
compared  with  his  "Tale  of  Arcadie  and  other  poems" 
published  ten  or  more  years  ago. 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  received  are: 

"  A  Sketch  of  History,"  consisting  of  Addresses  by  R.  O. 
Johnson,  Superintendent,  and  J.  Frank  Handley,  Governor, 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Indiana  School, 
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June  12,  1007;  ''Outlines''  of  the  Indiana  School  for  1009- 
1910  by  R.  O.  Johnson,  Superintendent;  "Hie  School 
Guide''  of  the  Nebraska  School  for  1909-1910,  by  J.  W. 
Howell,  Head  Teacher  of  the  Academic  Department;  ''The 
Yellow  l^ok "  of  the  Mississippi  Institution  for  1909-1910, 
by  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Superintendent;  Reports  of  the  Buenoe 
Aires,  Argentina,  School  for  Girls  for  1905-1906;  Calcutta, 
India,  School  for  VM)7;  Clarke  School  for  1908-1909;  Genoa, 
Italy,  Institution  for  1908;  Groningen,  Netherlands,  Insti- 
tution for  1909;  Milan,  Italy,  '^Pio"  Institution  for  1903- 
1907;  New  England  Industrial  School  for  1908;  New  South 
Wales  Institution  for  1908;  Rotterdam  School  for  1908-1909; 
VanersiK)rg  SchwJ  for  the  Blind-Deaf  for  1908-1909  and  for 
the  Deaf  for  1909-1910;  Virginia  School  for  1908^1909; 
Virginia  School  for  Colored  for  1909;  Yorkshire  Institution 
for  1909. 


SCHOOL  ITKMS. 

Alabama  School. — Mrs.  Olive  T.  Hofstcater  has  resigned 
her  position  as  teacher  and  Mr.  (ieorge  Herman  Harper, 
B.  Ph.,  a  graduate  of  this  School  and  of  Gallaudet  College, 
has  been  appointeri  in  her  place. 

The  School  this  year  in  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  cori)()riito  existence,  though  its  work  began  two  years 
earlier  in  a  private  school  opened  l)y  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Johnson 
in  1858.  Dr.  .Johnson  continued  at  the  head  of  the  School 
until  his  death  in  1894,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  present  Principal.  In  18()()  a  department  for  the  blind 
was  added,  which  in  18H7  was  provided  with  a  separate 
institution.  In  1892  a  scliool  for  the  deaf  and  blind  of  the 
colored  race  wjis  established,  and  tlioso  three*  sef)arate  schools 
are  now  all  under  Mr.  Johnson's  (liroction. 

Florida  School. — The  new  building  was  opened  with  an 
exhibition  and  other  appropriate  housewarniing  exercises  on 
the  evening  of  February  4,  1910.  Dr.  N.  F.  Walker,  Super- 
intendent.of  the  South  Carolina  Institution,  and  Hon.  Frank 
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P.  Fleming,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Control,  made  addresses.  Dr.  Walker  spoke  of  his  double 
interest  in  the  School,  from  its  having  been  established  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Coleman,  a  graduate  of  the  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tution, and  from  its  actual  President,  Mr.  A.  H.  Walker, 
being  his  own  son.  Dr.  Walker  presented  the  School  with  a 
handsome  lectern,  carved  and  inlaid,  made  by  the  pupils 
of  the  South  Carolina  Institution,  especially  as  a  gift  to  the 
Florida  School. 

Gallaudet  College. — Part  of  the  roof  of  the  main  building 
and  the  woodwork  of  the  fourth  floor  were  destroyed  by  fire 
February  6,  1910,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  by 
water  to  other  portions  of  the  building  and  to  private 
property.  All  the  walls,  inside  as  well  as  outside,  are  sub- 
stantially built  of  brick  and  remain  uninjured.  The  cause 
of  the  fire  is  unknown;  it  seems  to  have  begun  in  a  chute 
into  which  waste  paper  and  other  rubbish  were  swept.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $25,000.  The  college  students  rendered 
efficient  help  to  the  firemen  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  and 
for  several  days  afterwards,  together  with  the  younger  pro- 
fessors, gave  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  clearing  away 
the  debris  and  assisting  in  the  building  of  a  temporary  roof. 
An  estimate  for  the  necessary  repairs  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress. 

Indiana  Institution. — William  H.  DeMotte,  LL.  D.,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  among  American  instruct- 
ors of  the  deaf,  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  January  2, 
1910,  of  the  grippe,  aged  eighty.  He  was  of  Huguenot 
descent,  was  born  in  Harrodsburg,  Indiana,  in  1830,  and 
was  graduated  from  De  Pauw  University  in  1849.  He 
leaves  one  daughter.  Miss  Amelia  De  Motte,  a  teacher  in 
the  Indiana  School. 

Dr.  DeMotte  began  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in 
the  Indiana  School  in  1850  and  remained  there  until  1864; 
from  1875  to  1880  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  and  from  1880  to  1882  of  the  Kansas  School;  from 
1889  until  his  death  he  again  taught  in  the  Indiana  School. 
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During  the  intervals  in  his  work  for  the  deaf  he  was  Financial 
Agent  for  the  State  of  Indiana  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
President  of  Indiana  Female  College  for  three  years,  of  the 
Illinois  Woman's  College  for  seven  years,  of  Xenia  Female 
College  for  five  years,  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  for  two 
years. 

During  his  last  decade  of  service  in  the  Indianapolis  School 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-School,  had  charge  of 
all  chapel  exercises,  and  also  conducted  a  Bible  Class  of 
seventy-five  adult  deaf  persons  in  Indianapolis.  He  recently 
compiled  a  service  book  for  use  in  chapel  exercises,  which 
will  be  published  by  the  Indiana  School  as  his  memorial. 

From  the  resolutions  adopted  by  his  associates  we  quote 
the  following  tribute  to  his  memory: 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  appreciation  of  Dr.  DeMotte,  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  deaf,  of  his  sincere  and  successful  work 
in  the  schoob*oom,  of  his  friendship  for  those  with  whom  he  labored, 
of  his  far  reaching  influence  for  good  among  the  deaf  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sunday  School  loses  in  the  death  of  Dr.  DeMotte 
its  leader,  but  that  the  power  of  his  life  and  services  will  continue 
to  be  an  inspiration,  not  only  to  those  connected  with  the  Indiana 
School,  but  to  the  many  adult  deaf  who  were  privileged  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  his  Sunday  morning  Bible  Class. 

Resolved,  That  the  profession  at  large  has  lost  one  of  its  pioneer 
workers,  who  was  a  staunch  friend  and  true,  who  set  a  standard  that 
many  a  beginner  hoped  to  attain.  Many  a  mature  life  w^as  uplifted 
by  his  religious  and  intellectual  strength  and  devotion  to  principle. 
Those  in  sorrow  and  trouble  received  comfort  and  encouragement  from 
his  presence  and  kind,  thoughtful  words. 

Manila  School. — Twenty-two  pupils  were  present  last  year. 
Housekeeping,  sewing,  hat  making,  lace  making,  and  wood- 
carving  were  taught.  A  native  industrial  teacher,  Miss 
Paula  Pecson,  has  been  appointed. 

Michigan  School. — The  fine  cattle  barn  which,  next  to 
the  School,  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  Mr.  Clarke's  heart, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  night  of  January  14-15,  1910. 
The  valuable  herd  of  fifty-five  Ayrshire  cattle  was  happily 
saved  through  the  prompt  action  of  Mr.  O.  C.  Stevens  and 
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others.  The  loss  is  about  $7,500.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  defective 
electric  wiring. 

Mississippi  InstittUion. — Mr.  Charles  H.  Talbot,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mississippi  Institution  from  1876  to  1881,  died 
at  his  home  at  Versailles,  Kentucky,  February  20,  1910,  of 
pneumonia,  aged  seventy-two. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  graduated  from  Centre  College,  Danville, 
Kentucky,  in  1856,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
a  teacher  in  the  Kentucky  School.  He  taught  there  con- 
tinuously for  twenty  years,  except  during  the  period  from 
1862  to  1865,  when  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army. 
After  leaving  the  Mississippi  Institution  he  resided  for  a  year 
or  two  in  Danville  and  then  in  Versailles.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are  missionaries  in  China. 
Dr.  Dobyns,  his  successor  in  the  Mississippi  Institution,  says 
of  him:  "Mr.  Talbot  was  a  Christian  man  of  great  force  of 
character  and  splendid  financial  ability,  and  was  successful 
in  carrying  the  Institution  through  the  most  trying  financial 
period  of  the  State's  history."  The  Kentiicky  Standard  says: 
"Mr.  Talbot's  old  pupils  have  only  kind  memories  of  him. 
He  was  faithful  and  conscientious  in  his  work,  and  the  news 
of  his  death  will  be  received  with  deep  regret  by  the  deaf  of 
Kentucky.'' 

Missouri  School. — Mr.  J.  Brent  Williams,  teacher  of  print- 
ing and  editor  of  the  Record^  has  resigned  to  engage  in  news- 
paper work  in  St.  Louis.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Carlisle 
Von  Thomas. 

Oklahoma  Institute  for  Colored, — An  "Industrial  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  of  the  Colored  Race" 
established  by  the  State  at  Taft,  Oklahoma,  was  opened 
September  8,  1909.  The  Superintendent  is  Mr.  S.  Douglas 
Russell,  formerly  connected  with  journalism.  The  teachers 
of  the  deaf  are  Mr.  Monroe  Ingram,  formerly  of  the  Missouri 
and  Georgia  Schools,  and  Miss  Collier  Robinson.  Twelve 
deaf  children  are  now  in  attendance. 
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Oregon  School, — A  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  Oregon 
School  for  its  exhibit  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 
The  exhibit  included  work  from  both  the  educational  and 
industrial  departments. 

Utah  School. — At  a  reception  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  November  24,  1909,  in  commemoration  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Driggs's  connection  with  the 
School,  the  Board  presented  him  with  a  handsome  diamond 
signet  ring  in  recognition  of  his  two  decades  of  service.  Mr. 
Driggs  entered  the  School  as  Boys'  Supervisor  in  1889  and 
two  years  later  was  promoted  to  be  a  teacher.  He  spent  the 
year  1897-98  as  a  normal  student  at  Gallaudet  Collie  and 
the  following  year  as  a  teacher  in  the  Illinois  School.  In 
1899  he  returned  to  the  Utah  School  as  a  teacher  and  in  1901 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  Superintendent. 

Washington  State  School, — A  diploma  and  a  silver  medal 
were  awarded  the  Washington  State  School  for  its  exhibit 
at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition.  The  exhibit  was 
from  the  industrial  department  only. 

Wisconsin  School. — Mr.  Seth  W.  Gregory  has  resigned  his 
position  as  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  shipping  depart- 
ment of  the  Bradley  Knitting  Mills  of  Delavan.  His  place 
is  temporarily  supplied  by  Mrs.  Harvey  Lowe  who,  as  Miss 
Dora  P.  Hendrickson,  was  formerlv  a  teacher  in  this  School. 

Wright  Oral  School. — Mr.  John  D.  Wright  has  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  American  Educational  Review  for  January, 
February,  and  March,  1910,  entitled  '*New  Method  of 
Educating  the  Deaf."  The  "new  method"  is  the  oral 
method,  which  Mr.  Wright  claims  is  the  best  for  all  deaf 
children.  To  the  question  why  this  method  has  not  entirely 
supplanted  the  manual  method,  Mr.  Wright  replies  that 
"the  answer  is  not  simple.  In  the  first  place  the  method 
of  manual  communication  and  teaching  is  easier  for  the 
deaf.  Second,  it  is  cheaper,  for  it  rec^uires  fewer  and  less 
highly  trained  and  therefore  less  expensive  teachers.  Third, 
the  main  body  of  taxpayers  has  not  as  yet  been  educated 
to  an  understanding  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
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•  • 

teaching  the  deaf  exclusively  by  speech  methods.     Therefore 

State  legislatures  will  not  grant  adequate  appropriations  for 

the  more  expensive  method,  and  their  constituents  are  not 

sufficiently  intelligent  to   compel  their  representatives  to 

procure  the  funds." 


MISCELLANEOUS.      . 

Tests  of  Intellectual  Capacity  in  Children, — Several  corre- 
spondents have  asked  us  how  they  can  obtain  access  to  the 
works  of  Professors  Binet  and  Simon  giving  psychological 
tests  for  determining  the  degree  of  intellectual  capacity  in 
children,  which  were  mentioned  in  their  article  on  **The 
Value  of  the  Oral  Method"  published  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Annals  (footnote,  page  32).  For  the  benefit  of  other 
readers  of  the  Annals  who  may  desire  the  same  information 
we  will  say  that  a  good  summary  of  the  Binet  and  Simon 
tests,  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Goddard, 
was  published  in  the  Training  School  for  November  and 
December,  1908,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  "Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Books  and  Tests  pertaining  to  the  Study  of 
Exceptional  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children"  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
for  1909,  pages  901-914.  This  report  also  contains  a  valu- 
able bibliography  of  the  subject.  Many  of  the  tests  sug- 
gested are  not  applicable  to  deaf  children. 


The  Problem  of  Reading. — Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs, 
of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charleston, 
Illinois,  who  is  interested  in  the  teaching  of  silent  reading 
to  children  who  hear,  and  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject, 
would  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  teachers  of  the 
deaf  concerning  the  speed  and  retentiveness  with  which 
their  pupils  read  and,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  taught 
by  the  manual  method,  would  like  to  know  whether  any  of 
them  are  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  reading  of 
difficult  passages  with  gesture  signs. 
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"  Why  Not  Rf^erne  the  Process  f'—yir,  George  Wm.  Veditx, 
of  Oolonwlo  SpringH,  ('olormlo,  President  of  the  National 
AHHoriatioii  of  tlio  Doaf,  formerly  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  in  an 
article  in  the  Observer  of  January  20,  1910,  suggests  that  deaf 
children  })e  placed  in  manual  classes  when  first  entering 
school  and  transferred  to  oral  classes  afterwards,  instead  of 
l)(»ing  Htart(ul  in  oral  classes  and  transferred  to  manual  classes 
if  th(?y  /ire  unsuc(^essful  in  accjuiring  speech.  He  says  among 
other  things: 

Why  not  uw  every  rnoanH  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  to  develc^ 
the  chiid'H  (loriniint  fiiciiltiej^,  dormunt  I)ecau8e  lacking  means  of  expres- 
Hion  and  c(>nc(^ption,  iX^  facultieH  of  olwervation,  of  thought,  of  memory, 
of  imitation?  (iialvanize  the  childinh  mind  into  full  activity  by  every 
Htimulant  poHHihle,  and  notaMy  by  UHing  the  sign  language  with  unfet- 
tercel  hand. 

I  fully  l)elieve  -  I  cau  almoHt  guaranttKJ  — thiit  when  at  the  end  of  two 
or  thre<)  years  th(;  children  are  put  into  oral  classes  each  and  all  will 
respond  many  times  more  readily,  and  even  the  backward  ones  will 
accjuin^  an  e({uipment  of  speech  and  lip-reading  they  cannot  possibly 
get  under  the  procedure  now  prevailing.  My  contention  is  borne  out 
by  the  circiunstance  that  deaf  children  of  deaf  parents  who  come  to 
school  with  a  knowledge  of  Kigns  to  the  manner  l)orn,  and  with  a  host 
of  ideas  and  conceptions  ac(|uirtHl  by  it^s  means,  make  remarkably 
efficient  Hrticulators  and  lip-readers. 

Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  also  formerly  a 
teat^her  of  tlio  deaf,  in  the  Observer  of  Fel)ruary  17,  expresses 
approval  of  the  su^^estion.     He  says  in  part : 

Instead  of  compelling  the  little  ones,  who  art»  least  capable  of  doing  it, 
to  confine  their  mode  of  expn'ssion  to  speech  and  English,  and  allowing 
the  older  pupils  to  uw^  signs  as  they  ple:use,  the  pr(x;ess  should  \ye  reversed. 
Apply  the  scnnvs  at  the  upper  end.  li(»t  the  little  children  use  such 
means  of  expn\ssing  their  ideas  and  developing  their  minds  as  will  best 
serve  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them.  Hut  say  to  the  older  pupils: 
You  have  Ihhmi  to  school  long  enough  to  express  yourselves  in  English, 
and  (to  thos(»  taught  orally)  by  sjM»ech.  The  sign  language  is  all  right 
to  use  in  chapt»l,  and  for  Un^tures,  debates,  etc.  Hut  in  conversation 
among  yourselves  and  with  your  teachers  you  should  use  spi^ech  and 
English  in  order  to  become  proficient  in  their  use.  Therefore  you  can, 
you  should,  you  ML-ST  use  s|KH»ch  and  h^nglish.     *     *     ♦ 

Let  it  Ik*  understood  that  to  be  admitted  into  the  oral  classes  is  a 
promotion,  an  advancement.     With  the  older  children  using  speech  and 
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English,  the  younger  children  will  try  to  imitate  them,  and  you  will 
have,  even  in  combined-eystem  schools,  the  "oral  atmosphere"  so 
much  desired  by  the  oral  teachers. 


Day  Schools  and  Residential  Schools. — The  Forty-second 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities, 
Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  President  (Albany,  1909),  com- 
ments as  follows  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  day- 
schools  and  residential  schools  for  the  deaf: 

The  city  of  New  York  has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  number 

of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  that  city.     Two  of  the  principal 

xxifluences  which  favorably  affect  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 

skTe  constant  association  with  the  teachers  and  removal  from  unfavorable 

i^nvironment.     In  the  existing  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 

l^upils  are  in  close  association  with  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the 

■.institutions,  and  they  are  removed  from  influences  which  would  retard 

^beir  development.     The  environments  are  conducive  to  intellectual 

moral  growth  and  every  proper  inducement  is  brought  to  bear 

ipon  the  pupils  to  fit  them  for  self-support  and  honorable  positions 

mn  life.     The  day  schools  are  open  only  a  few  hours  each  day  and 

^sannot  subject  so  well  the  pupils  to  the  discipline  which  works  most 

^satisfactorily  for  the  development  of  the  character.     Besides  this,  the 

domestic  training  must  be  sacrificed  and  the  pupils  during  the  hours 

:mot  spent  in  school  will  be  returned  to  environments  which,  if  not 

directly  hostile  to  their  moral  development,  are  at  least  not  positively 

lielpful.     For  many  pupils  of  age  and  experience,  the  day  school  may 

4o  satisfactory  work,  but  for  the  younger  and  less  experienced  it  will 

prove  a  difficult  task  to  give  suitable  training  in  day-schools. 

The  experiment  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  therefore  be  observed 
with  anxiety,  but  also  with  the  hope  that  the  plan  may  be  so  safe- 
guarded as  to  work  out  successfully. 


"Do  Brains  Pay?** — "Does  higher  education  pay?'*  would 
be  a  more  exact  wording  of  the  question  which  a  writer  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Annals  is  disposed  to  answer  in 
the  negative.  Even  if  it  did  not  pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  we 
believe  it  would  still  be  worth  while;  and  the  following 
statistics,  which  we  take  from  Science  of  February  4,  1910, 
indicate  that  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  is  not  always 
as  unprofitable  as  the  instances  cited  by  our  contributor 
might  lead  one  to  suppose: 
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The  class  of  '99,  Dartmouth  College,  has  one  hundred  living  memben 
in  the  following  occupations:  Business,  25;  teaching,  23;  medicinep  14; 
law,  13;  engineering,  10;  journalism,  2;  railroading,  2;  fanning,  2; 
study,  2;  clergyman,  1;  chemist,  1;  mining,  1;  librarian,  1;  ^"^lat- 
sified,3. 

The  class  might  be  called  average.  Some  were  poor,  and  some 
were  able  to  live  comfortably  in  college,  but  every  one  has  had  to  make 
his  own  way  in  his  profession.  At  the  decennial  reunion  last  June, 
and  by  mail  shortly  aftem^-ards,  reports  were  received  from  sixty-aeven 
of  the  men,  stating  their  incomes  for  the  preceding  year.  The  thirty- 
three  from  whom  no  facts  were  received  are  probably  getting  less  ineome 
than  the  average  of  the  class,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  lower  the 
average  greatly. 

Five  men  out  of  the  sixty-seven  who  reported  their  incomes  get  leas 
than  $1,000,  with  an  average  of  $832;  fourteen  men  get  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500,  with  an  average  of  $1,209;  eighteen  from  $1,500  to  $2,000, 
with  an  average  of  $1,6S9;  thirteen  from  $2,000  to  $2,500,  with  an 
average  of  $2,178.60;  six  from  2,500  to  $3,000,  with  an  average  of 
$2,616;  and  there  arc  one  or  two  in  each  of  the  next  five  hundred 
dollar  groups,  to  one  man  who  got  $7,000.  The  average  income  for 
the  class  was  $2,097.25.  The  average  for  the  fifty-six  who  got  less 
than  $3,000,  t.  e.,  83  per  cent,  of  those  who  reported,  is  $1,705.70. 
Forty  men  are  below  the  average  of  the  sixty-seven  who  reported. 


Second  Conference  of  New  York  Princtpals. — The  Second 
Conference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  held,  in  accordance 
with  the  invitation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  January  27,  1910.  All  the  Prin- 
cipals and  Superintendents  were  present,  as  well  as  other 
representatives  from  some  of  the  schools.  The  Department 
of  Pxluc^tion  wa*s  represented  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finnegan, 
Third  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  Dr.  Albert  C.  Hill, 
Inspector  of  Special  Schools.  From  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference in  the  Deaf-Mutes'  Register  of  February  3,  1910,  we 
quote  the  following  statement  of  the  action  taken: 

A  preliminary  course  of  study  for  the  first  six  years  of  school,  planned 
after  progressive  and  present-day  standards,  was  presented  to  the 
Conference  by  the  Education  Department  and  adopted.  The  course 
at  present  embraces  only  six  years'  work,  l)ut  is  so  arranged  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools,  prepared  by 
the  State  Eklucation  Department  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the 
dublic  schools,  can  be  used  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf. 
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While  the  course  is  definite  and  conclusive  in  its  scope,  it  has  not 
restricted  the  instruction  to  any  special  method;  yet  no  school  will  be 
able  to  pursue  this  outline  wthout  giving  the  children  a  good  oral 
working  foundation,  and  those  schools  that  are  now  using  oral  methods 
will  be  able  to  pursue  their  present  courses  of  study  and  at  the  same 
time  absorb  the  adopted  course  without  altering  their  working  plans 
in  the  slightest.  This  will  have  a  marked  tendency  toward  an  increased 
amount  of  speech  and  speech-reading  in  our  schools.  It  furthermore 
makes  possible  a  continuance  of  oral  instruction  for  the  remainder  of 
a  twelve-year  term,  as  a  class  having  completed  the  first  six  years 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
along  similar  lines  of  instruction. 

Following  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  study,  the  question  of  an 
increase  in  the  per  capita  allowance  was  taken  up  and  discussed,  with 
the  result  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  to  place  the 
matter  before  the  proper  finance  and  appropriation  committees  of  the 
legislature  for  their  consideration.  The  following  compose  the  com- 
mittee :  Judge  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  Corporation  Counsel  Andrews  of  Albany 
and  Superintendent  Rider  of  the  Malone  School. 

Other  topics  proposed  for  discussion,  but  postponed  until  the  next 
meeting  for  want  of  time,  were: 

1.  Administration. 

(a)  appointments. 

(6)  transfers. 

(c)  thQ  differentiation  of  schools. 

{d)  unteachable  children  in  the  schools. 

(c)  school  equipment. 

(/)  compulsory  attendance. 

2.  The  need  of  specially  trained  teachers  for  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  how  it  is  to  be  met. 

3.  Reading  in  schools  for  the  deaf — its  importance  and  extent. 

4.  Visual  instruction  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 


Examination  of  Teachers  in  England, — After  long  discus- 
sion the  Association  for  Oral  Instruction,  the  Society  for 
Training  Teachers,  and  the  College  of  Teachers  have  at  last 
agreed  upon  a  scheme  for  a  "Joint  Examination  Board" 
for  teachers,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  three 
bodies.  Each  body  retains  its  own  independence  and  the 
joint  arrangement  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  examination 
for  the  joint  certificate.  The  examinations  are  to  be  held 
annually  in  July  and  are  to  consist  of  written  papers,  a 
practical  teaching  test,  and  a  viva  voce  test.  The  subjects 
of  the  written  papers  will  be: 
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1.  The  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

2.  The  principles  of  education  and  school  management 
(especially  with  reference  to  the  deaf),  and  elementary 
psychology. 

3.  The  mechanism  of  speech  and  the  method  of  teaching 
articulation. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf. 

5.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, of  circulation,  and  of  speech.  The  ear.  The  nervous 
system. 

The  expenses  of  the  examination  each  year  are  to  be 
divided  among  the  candidates. 


New  Schools  in  the  Orient. — Last  year  Mr.  Sen  Dzong  Shi, 
one  of  the  native  teachers  trained  at  the  Chefoo  School, 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  first  government  school 
for  the  deaf  to  be  opened  in  China.  It  is  located  at  Paoting, 
the  provincial  capital  of  the  province  of  Chili,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Chinese.  The  officials  promoting  it  plan  to 
have  a  department  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Sen  reports  one  blind 
and  three  deaf  pupils. 

The  opening  of  this  school  is  one  of  the  direct  results  of 
the  three-thousand-mile  journey  taken  through  China  by 
Mrs.  Mills,  with  two  of  her  pupils  and  Mr.  Sen,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  information  regarding  the  deaf.  Over  fifty  meet- 
ings were  held  in  sixteen  different  cities,  giving  demonstra- 
tions before  more  than  thirty  thousand  people.  In  Pao 
Ting  they  met  the  district  magistrate,  who  has  a  deaf 
daughter,  and  who  was  instrumental  in  starting  this  govern- 
ment school. 

As  Mr.  Sen  is  a  Christian,  arrangements  were  made  per- 
mitting him,  together  with  pupils  from  Christian  families, 
to  attend  the  Sunday  services  at  the  Mission  Church.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  teach  Christianity  in  the  school,  but  no 
restriction  is  made  on  his  talking  about  it  outside  as  much  as  ^ 
he  wishes.  Pupils  desiring  to  unite  with  the  church 
required  to  wait  until  they  have  left  the  School. 
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The  Korean  teacher,  Mr.  Yi,  who  took  the  training  at 
the  Chefoo  School  last  year,  reports  six  pupils — one  a  girl — 
in  the  school  for  the  deaf  which  he  has  opened  at  Pyeng 
Yang.  So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  school  for  the  deaf 
in  Korea. 


Grifts  for  China. — The  Oriental  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Chefoo, 
China,  acknowledges  the  following  list  of  gifts  received  from 
schools,  churches,  and  societies  for  the  deaf  during  1909: 

From  America. 

♦"Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  Memorial  Scholarships'' $95.00 

Puget  Sound  Association,  per  W.  S,  Root 40 .00 

Utah  School  "Sunshine  Society"  (two  gifts) 30.00 

Colorado  School 15.00 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School 25 .00 

American  School 32 .00 

Ohio  School 8.00 

Oklahoma  School 4.17 

New  Jersey  School 31 .00 

Pennsylvania  Institution  and  Teachers'  Association 187 .  78 

Clarke  School 100.00 

Western  New  York  Institution  "Silent  Workers" 52 .00 

Kentucky  School 40.00 

Kansas  School 13.35 

South  Dakota  School 4.20 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 28 .  20 

Clarke  Training  School  Graduates  (Native  Teacher's  Salary). .  40.00 

Teachers'  Association,  Pennsylvania  Institution 15.00 

*" Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  Memorial  Scholarships" 100.00 

From  Canada. 

Manitoba  School 11 .00 

"Two  Friends,"  Toronto,  Canada 8.00 

From  Great  Britain. 

Benevolent  Society,  Edinburgh,  Scotland £45 

Friends  in  Belfast,  Ireland £20 

♦The  "Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  Memorial  Scholarships"  have 
been  founded  by  the  deaf  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  vicinity  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Philip  J.  Hasenstab. 
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The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf.  — From  a  report  in  the  Silent  Hoosier  of  February 
17,  1909,  we  extract  the  following  information  concerning  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  recently  held  in  New  York : 

This  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  an  unusually  important 
one  in  that  certain  far-reaching  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  Association 
Review  were  decided  upon,  which  would  in  some  measure  influence  the 
work  of  the  Association  itself.  The  questions  of  aid  to  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  China,  and  of  retiring  service  pensions  for  teachers  of  the  deaf 
in  this  country,  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  serving  as  chair- 
man of  special  committees  upon  the  subjects.  Mrs.  Annetta  T.  Mills,  of 
Chefoo,  China,  was  present,  as  also  was  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  Secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  both  gave  interesting 
talks  as  to  present  needs  and  future  hopes.  They  are  trying  to  raise 
$60,000  or  more  as  an  endowment  fuQd  for  the  purpose,  and  their  efforts 
are  being  rewarded.  Mrs.  Mills  reported  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  had  contributed  $10,000. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  the  service  pension  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  Mr.  Johnson  reported  that  he  was  seeking  information  as  to 
the  probable  number  of  teachers  who  would  be  entitled  to  such  recog- 
nition if  any  arrangements  could  be  made,  as  was  explained  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Anndis,  A  resolution  was  passed  endorsing  the 
movement  and  urging  its  importance. 

The  future  conduct  and  usefulness  of  the  Volta  Bureau  was  given 
consideration  and  Mr.  Booth  was  made  Superintendent  thereof.  The 
Board  of  Directors  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  an  Advisory  Committee, 
national  in  scope,  and  composed  of  notable  people  within  and  without 
the  profession,  is  to  be  established.  This  Committee  will  have  as  its 
permanent  chairman  the  Founder  of  the  Association,  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  As  a  matter 
of  general  interest  it  may  be  added  here  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  will 
leave  within  a  short  time  for  a  tour  of  the  world,  l)eing  gone  for  probably 
a  year. 

Action  was  taken  to  urge  upon  superintendents  and  boards  of  trustees 
of  schoob  for  the  deaf  everywhere  such  steps  as  would  tend  to  ehminate 
from  the  names  of  such  schools  the  words  institution,  asylum,  deaf- 
mutes,  dumb,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  tend  to  foster  the  idea  of  special 
benevolence  and  charity,  are  misleading  to  the  public  mind,  and  prevent 
their  general  recognition  as  being  what  they  really  are — schools,  and 
part  of  the  general  educational  system  of  the  country,  of  like  kind  ani 
degree  as  schools  for  the  hearing.  The  ends  and  aims  of  schools  for  th^, 
deaf  and  for  the  hearing  are  the  same — preparation  for  right  living  an^ 
the  making  of  law-abiding,  self-supporting,  honorable  citizens.  Pro 
was  made  against  the  one  being  styled  a  charity  while  the  other  was  o 
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The  American  Laryngological,  Rhinologicalf  and  Otological 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  28,  29,  and  30,  1910.  A  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  a  symposium  on  "The 
Deaf  Child  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Physician  and  the 
Teacher/'     The  following  papers  are  on  the  programme: 

1.  "The  Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Hearing  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Development  of  Speech,"  by  Dr. 
G.  Hudson-Makuen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  "The  Pathology  of  Deaf-Mutism,"  by  Dr.  Francis  R. 
Packard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  "What  the  Physician  May  Do  for  the  Deaf  Child," 
by  Dr.  M.  A.  Goldstein,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  '*The  Development  of  Hearing  in  the  Deaf  Child,*' 
by  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

5.  "  The  Mental  Development  of  the  Deaf  Child,"  by  Dr. 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  "The  Development  of  Speech  in  the  Deaf  Child,"  by 
Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7.  "The  Development  of  Language  in  the  Deaf  Child," 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

8.  "The  Development  of  Speech-Reading  in  the  Deaf 
Child,"  by  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  James 
Kerr  Love,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  comes  to  America 
specially  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  as  its  guest. 


The  National  Educatiofial  Associatian. — The  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  this  vear  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  July  2-10.  The  CJrand  Trunk  Railway  offers  a  rate 
of  one  first-class  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip.  The  return 
tickets  will  be  good  two  weeks  and  for  a  fee  of  $1.00  may 
be  extended  sixty  days.  For  further  general  information 
address  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minnesota;  for  information  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education  address  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  Miss  Martha  C.  Bell,  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Tenth  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals. — 
The  last  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904 
during  the  Louisiana  Exposition.  It  was  then  agreed  to 
hold  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  triennially:  and  the 
next  one,  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Johnson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  School,  was  to  have  been  held  in 
Indianapolis  in  1907.  Meanwhile,  in  1905,  the  Seventeenth 
Meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  was  held  at  Morganton  and  it  was  there  voted  to  hold 
the  Eighteenth  Meeting  at  the  Utah  School  in  1907.  In 
consequence  of  this  action  the  Conference  of  Superintendents 
and  Principals  for  1907  at  Indianapolis  was  naturally  dropped. 
In  1907,  for  various  reasons,  the  Meeting  of  the  Convention 
in  Utah  was  postponed  to  1908;  which  again  made  imprac- 
ticable the  holding  of  the  Conference  at  Indianapolis  that 
year.  In  1909  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  was  held  in  Chicago;  and 
this  again  interfered  with  the  holding  of  the  Conference 
that  year. 

For  1910  there  is  no  summer  meeting  of  any  kind  provided 
for,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  good  year  to  hold  the  Conference. 
In  1911  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  will  meet 
at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  and  in  1912  the  Speech  Association 
at  some  point  yet  to  be  selected. 

But  on  account  of  the  present  conditions  at  the  Indiana 
School,  the  old  buildings  being  almost  in  ruins  for  want  of 
repair,  and  the  new  buildings  not  yet  completed,  and  becayse 
of  financial  stringency,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  School 
consider  it  inexpedient  to  entertain  the  Conference  this  year. 
In  addition  to  the  existing  conditions,  there  is  some  prospect 
that  this  summer  our  Indiana  friends  will  be  engaged  in 
tearing  up  the  old  buildings  and  entering  the  new  ones. 
This  would  mean  a  chaotic  state  of  affairs  from  June  until 
October. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Conference   now   have   under   consideration   the   followin 
questions: 
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1.  Shall  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  be  held  this  coming 
summer? 

2.  If  so,  where  shall  the  meeting  be  held? 

3.  Shall  the  regular  Conference  be  omitted  this  summer 
and  a  business  meeting  of  the  Conference  be  held  in  its  stead 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  Delavan  in  1911? 

The  National  Educational  Association  this  year,  as  above 
stated,  meets  in  Boston  July  2-10.  Mr.  Johnson  suggests 
that  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  might  hold  a  meeting  in  or  near  Bostoti 
at  or  immediately  after  that  time,  thus  enabling  members 
also  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Association  and  its  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education — though  of  course  the  Conference 
would  have  no  connection  with  either — and  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  low  rates  of  travel  offered  by  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  would  be  glad 
to  hear  immediately  from  Superintendents  and  Principals  as 
to  whether  they  desire  to  meet  this  year  or  not,  and  to  receive 
from  them  suggestions  in  reply  to  the  three  questions  above 
stated.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Mr.  R.  O.  Johnson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Bureau  op  Infobmatiok. 

The  Cod  vent  ion  of  American  InBtnictors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  uae  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  super\'isor8  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schoob  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  8er\'ice, 
work  desired,  salar>'  expected,  etc.     It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
arctuate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 
.\U  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PERCIVAL  HALL,  Seereiary, 
Gaixaudet  College, 
WoMkmgUm,  D.  C. 
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Summer  School. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jordan  Monro  will  hold  a  session  of  her  summer  school 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  from  July  1  to  July  29,  1910,  for  the  traininjj 
of  teachers  and  others. 

Special  attention  will  l)e  given  to  the  Mechanism  of  Speech,  the 
Melville  Bell  Visible-Speech  Symbols,  Phonetics,  Voice  Training,  and 
Hhvthm.     Address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  MOXRO, 
Pierce  liuilding,  Copley  Square.  Raoffi  51S, 

HoMon,  Mans. 


.  "  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  S3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupiLs,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.*    Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER  NO.  2." 
Short  stories  prepared  fer  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kelloog.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkin.s,  M.  A. 
Price,  $G.0O  per  dozen.     Single  copy  GOc. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  GOc. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  Historj',  coinpile<l 
by  John  E.  Crane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"A  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE," 

by  Abel  S.  Clark,  M.  A.,  with  twenty-five  portraits  of  authors.     Price, 
$7.80  per  dozen.     Single  copy  75c. 

"WRITTEN  EXERCISES  ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS," 
bv  J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.     Price. 
$4.20  per  dozen. 
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AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Vol.  LV,  No.  3. 
NAY,  1910. 

THE  LITTLE  MARQUIS'S  INHERITANCE.* 

The  Archbishop  on  his  throne  was  sorely  puzzled,  just  as 
the  Bishop  had  been  when  he  sent  the  case  up  to  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  court.  He  looked  at  the  mourning-clad  suitors 
before  him — ^the  youthful  widowed  Marchioness  of  the  Con- 
stable of  Castile,  the  little  golden-haired  boy  with  the 
eager,  pathetic  eyes,  and  the  frowning,  dark,  courtier-like 
Chevalier — and  pondered  deeply. 

The  young  mother  made  some  rapid,  expressive  gestures 
to  the  child,  and  he,  with  evident  comprehension,  made 
motions  in  return.  ''  You  see,  your  Grace,  he  understands 
quite  well  what  I  am  telling  him,"  she  said,  timidly,  with  a 
deprecating,  sidewise  glance  at  her  brother-in-law,  the 
Chevalier. 

"Yes,  your  Grace/*  the  Chevalier  assented,  "he  does 
understand  some  things,  just  as  my  dog  understands  many 
of  my  commands;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  has  a 
soul,  any  more  than  my  dog  has  a  soul;  that  does  not  prove 
that  he  is  capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  God  or  his 
duty  to  Church  and  King.     My  brother  always  expected  a 

♦This  story  makes  no  claim  to  historical  accuracy  of  detail.  The 
main  fact,  familiar  to  all  teachers  of  the  deaf,  is  used  as  a  starting-point; 
that  is  all. 

Most  teachers  will  agree  that  the  historical  Mar^iuis  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary child.  lie  must  either  have  heard  a  little,  or  else  have  been  one 
of  those  marvellous  deaf  children  occasionally  heard  of,  but  seldom  met. 

M.  E.  A. 
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miracle.  He  poured  out  gold  like  water  to  pay  for  prayers 
that  his  son  might  be  given  speech  and  hearing,  and  he 
made  no  will  because  he  hoped  for  other  children. 

'*  But  now  that  he  is  dead,  it  cannot  be  that  the  law  will 
give  the  great  estates  of  our  family  into  the  keeping  of  an 
imbecile,  a  creature  who  can  neither  hear  nor  speak,  who 
can  never  serve  King  or  Church." 

The  Archbishop  had  listened  attentively,  but  he  made  no 
answer  to  the  excited  man ;  instead,  he  turned  to  the  Mar- 
chioness qucstioningly:  ''You  say  you  can  make  the  young 
Marquis  understand  anything^  my  daughter?" 

"Any  common  thing,  your  Grace,  for  which  we  have 
established  a  sign :  about  the  family,  or  our  friends,  or  his 
food,  or  his  pets." 

"Can  you  make  him  understand  about  the  nature  of  God?" 

"I  have  never  tried,  your  Grace." 

"Can  he  say  'God'  or  'Our  Father'?" 

"Alas,  no,  your  Grace;  the  boy  is  dumb." 

She  waited,  as  if  expecting  more  questions,  but  the  Arch- 
bishop remaining  thoughtfully  silent,  she  gathered  up  her 
courage  and  spoke  out  what  was  in  her  mind. 

"Believe  me,  your  Grace,  it  is  not  the  estates  which 
matter  to  us,  although  it  was  the  question  of  the  inheritance 
which  brought  us  hero  to-day.  It  may  well  be  that  fiefs 
and  lands  should  go  to  one  who  can  serve  the  King  with 
sword  and  counsel.  Let  them  go!  My  portion  will  suffice 
the  boy  while  he  lives — but  afterwards,  your  Grace?  What 
then?  The  Church  accepted  him  before  we  knew.  Does 
she  reject  him  now?  Does  she  hold  that  because  his  lips 
are  silent  he  has  no  soul?" 

"Saint  Augustin  himself  hath  said  it,"  interrupted  the 
Chevalier  impetuously. 

"  My  son,  the  Archbishop  of  Castile  needs  no  layman  to 
tell  him  what  the  great  Augustin  taught.  Proceed,  my 
daughter." 
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"The  child  understands  so  much,"  she  pleaded  softly; 
"if  your  Grace  would  but  try  him  yourself,  by  some  plan  of 
your  own ;  I  am  sure  you  would  find  that  he  has  thoughts, 
like  ourselves — that  he  is  indeed  different  from  the  dumb 
animals." 

The  Archbishop  reflected;  then  turned  to  one  of  the 
attendant  priests.  "  Bring  me  a  missal  with  large,  bright 
pictures,"  he  said;  and  when  the  book  was  in  his  hands  he 
beckoned  the  young  Marquis  to  come  near.  The  boy 
approached  confidently,  made  the  proper  obeisance,  and 
knelt  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Archbishop  like  any  well- 
bred  child  of  his  rank.  The  Archbishop  looked  pleased;  if 
his  hand  faltered,  if  his  tongue  hesitated,  it  was  but  for  an 
instant,  and  the  blessing  was  clearly  uttered  for  all  to  hear. 
"At  least,  the  child  is  no  imbecile,"  he  said  emphatically, 
as  he  opened  the  book. 

Turning  the  pages,  he  pointed  to  the  figure  of  a  female 
saint  with  flowing  yellow  hair,  and  watched  to  see  what  the 
child  would  do. »  The  boy  looked  at  it  attentively,  and  then 
made  violent  motions  to  his  mother  to  take  off  her  veil. 
The  slender  fingers  trembled  so,  as  she  hastened  to  obey, 
that  her  loosened  hair  fell  down  in  a  golden  shower  about 
her  shoulders.  The  boy  laughed  delightedly;  he  pointed  to 
the  picture,  and  then  to  his  mother,  at  the  same  time  holding 
up  two  fingers  at  the  Archbishop,  and  nodding  his  head  in 
vigorous  affirmation. 

"  He  means  that  we  are  the  same,  your  Grace,  that  we 
look  alike,  the  holy  saint  and  his  mother,"  the  Marchioness 
explained  breathlessly.  "Two  fingers  is  always  his  sign 
for  things  that  are  alike." 

The  Archbishop  smiled  comprehendingly  and  turned  the 
page,  this  time  revealing  the  picture  of  a  boy  angel.  The 
little  Marquis  surveyed  it  discriminatingly,  then  he  pointed 
to  the  angePs  wings,  touched  his  own  shoulder-blades, 
made  a  flying  motion  with  his  arms,  looked  up  toward  the 
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aij^jTjt  ok  fipft.  ''Th^  iwv  i^  ^mtarch-  mi«ifi0ent.'~  lie  and. 
'^  1 .4iall  r»ft^TV^  the  Ckur!^'«  <fe<iaaa  untfl  tins  dij  t«>eiw 
ff9^0ti^0..  Tak^  tl^  yfjKm^  M&rrfjk  iMXDe.  mv  duster,  and 
Un  y^^ir  ^nd^smft  try  to  teairh  him  the  Datme  of  God.  If, 
%X  iliH  ^y\  fA  tt^  year,  he  can  satkfy  me  by  motMos  of  Ua 
hari/k  a/i/l  the  f^pnstsifAk  of  hi?  face  that  he  oodenlaiidB 
i¥mt(dhif»t^  fA  (jfA  arid  hL>  loercJes:  and  if  at  the  aame  time 
ti#;  can  ijtt^rr  with  hia  lipe  one  sentence  relating  to  reOgpcn, 
I  will  a/JjurJge  hirn  a  Giriiftian  subject  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Ak  for  th^;  f nheritanr^r,  that  l«  a  matter  for  His  Majesty  and 
th^;  CV/uncil;  it  may  well  wait.  And  for  you,  my  son/'  he 
iumiiututtlf  turning  to  the  Chevalier,  and  looking  aearchin^y 
luUf  tfie  r:^iunt/;nance  from  which  neither  iron  will  nor 
r^iurtly  trdning  could  l/anL«>h  rILsappointment  and  baffled 
gni^rd,  "  you  will  take  up  your  residence  at  a  distance  during 
thin  year  of  waiting.  There  must  be  no  tampering  with  the 
(/liurcirH  decrw;." 

T\ui  nirxt  (lay,  in  the  stately  library  of  their  castle-home, 
till!  MtirrhiotWHH  told  hor  story  to  the  chaplain.  "The 
ArrilibiHliop  (Mirtainly  blessed  hini/'  she  said;  **  he  would  never 
liHVf!  dorn;  tlnit  if  h(;  had  thought  the  hoy  had  no  soul.  We 
tiMiHl  U'tu'h  liirn,  Fallidr,  you  and  I.  That  God  made  and 
rulrs  \\ir.  \V(»rld  I  can  niy.s(^lf  make  him  understand  by 
inolionH  nnd  pi('tiu*eH.  Now  do  you,  who  are  so  wise,  you, 
who  tan^ht  ihr.  novices  their  chants  so  cumiingly  in  the  old 
days,  in  the  m(»n/iHt(M-y  do  you  tc^ach  him  to  make  some 
HotuidH,  to  utt(U'  Honu^  words.  Ih*  has  a  voice;  he  cries 
when  h(^  is  luifcry;  h(^  senMims.  Duml)  parrots  and  magpies 
uny  tuUKht  to  sp(»ak     why  not  a  dumb  l)oy?'' 

Thn  pri«»Nt,  eHd(»t  of  a  n(»i^hl)()ring  nol)lc  house,  close 
friuiul  118  well  as  spiritual  adviser,  needed  no  urging  now  that 
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doubts  of  the  Church's  approval  were  forever  removed.  "  I 
will  try,"  he  said,  *'and  it  may  well  be  that  Almighty  God 
will  bless  my  efforts." 

He  thought  for  a  few  minutes,  recalling  old-time  lessons 
in  singing  and  oratory,  and  then  he  motioned  the  child  to 
come  close. 

Opening  his  mouth  wide,  the  priest,  in  a  very  loud  tone, 
said,  ''All!"  The  child  laughed.  Again  and  again  the 
priest  siiid  "Ah,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  child's 
mouth  and  holding  up  two  fingers  in  the  familiar  sign  for 
''the  same."  Obediently  the  little  one  opened  his  own 
mouth,  but  no  sound  came  forth.  Suddenly  the  priest 
seized  one  of  the  little  hands  and  held  it  against  his  throat, 
continuing  the  utterance  of  the  "Ah"  as  he  did  so.  Then, 
dropping  his  cliin  on  that  hand  to  hold  it  fast,  he  pressed 
the  other  little  hand  against  the  child's  own  throat.  Com- 
prehension flaslunl  into  the  bright  eyes;  once  more  the  child 
opened  his  mouth,  and  this  time  he  made  a  sound — guttural 
and  discordant,  but  an  unmistakable  "Ah." 

The  Marchioness  wept.  "My  boy  speaks,"  she  said,  "I 
hear  my  boy  speak." 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  the  priest.  He  closed  his 
mouth  to  make  a  murnmring  sound,  and  then  opened  it  for 
"All"  again,  pronouncing  the  syllable  "Ma;"  with  ready 
adaptability  the  child  imitated,  saying  "Ma"  very  plainly. 
Next,  the  priest  tried  "Da"  (dtha),  and  afterward  "Ra," 
the  child,  radiant  with  interest  in  the  new  game,  saying  the 
syllables  over  and  over  with  increasing  ease.  Finally,  the 
priest  put  the  three  sounds  together,  and  pointing  to  the 
Marchioness  said,  "Madre."  Lame  and  halting,  unrecog- 
nizable to  any  but  loving  ears  like  theirs,  but  to  those  loving, 
listening  eais  again  unmistakable  came  back  the  word, 
"Madre." 

Down  on  their  knees  they  fell,  mother,  priest  and  boy,  the 
elders  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  the  child  saying,  "  Afodrc, 
madre  J  madre  y 
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A  year  passed,  and  again  mother,  son,  and  uncle  stood 
before  the  Archbishop.  The  mother  trembled  with  excite- 
ment. " Speak  to  my  son,  your  Grace,"  she  said,  ''speak  to 
him  as  you  would  to  any  boy,  but  slowly." 

The  Archbishop  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  ''You  are  in 
earnest,  my  daughter?"  "Yes,  yes,  your  Grace,  only 
speak." 

The  Archbishop  turned  to  the  waiting  boy.  "Who  made 
the  world?"  he  asked.  Slowly,  carefully,  monotonously, 
every  vowel  and  consonant  equally  emphasized,  came  the 
answer,  "God  made  the  world,  your  Grace." 

The  Archbishop  talked  to  the  boy  a  long  time,  but  no  one 
doubted  what  the  decision  would  be  after  that  first  answer. 

At  last,  turning  to  the  Marchioness  he  said,  "  I  think  it 
would  be  well,  my  daughter,  for  the  young  Marquis  to 
petition  the  King  in  regard  to  his  estates.  If  you  will  bid 
your  advocate  draw  up  the  proper  papers  I  will  give  them 
the  Church's  sanction." 

MABEL  ELLERY  ADAMS, 
Instructor  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DEAF*. 

Personal  and  ])ractical  observations  and  experiences 
as  a  school  boy  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  as  a  student  at 
Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  as 
at  present  physical  director  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  Flint,  lead  nic  to  believe  that  a  course  of  rational 
physical  training  is  (l(»sirable  and  positively  essential  to 
the  proper  education  of  the  deaf.  Much  has  been  said 
in  argument  for  the  need  of  early  and  continuous  physical 

*Read  before  the  Convention  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
AaBodation  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  March,  1910. 
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training  for  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  Like  their 
hearing  brothers,  deaf  children  are  being  prepared  to  take 
places  in  the  world  as  industrious,  self-supporting,  and 
useful  citizens. 

With  the  exception  of  the  more  afflicted  and  mentally 
weak  cases,  the  deaf  child  is  a  being  capable  of  and  requir- 
ing an  education,  and  gifted  with  the  same  capabilities 
as  normal  persons.  As  with  hearing  children  in  the  public 
schools,  among  the  deaf  great  differences  exist  in  mental 
and  physical  conditions  and  in  capabilities  for  improve- 
ment, making  results  easily  possible  in  certain  cases  which 
are  practically  unattainable  in  others.  These  differences 
require  widely  different  treatment  with  different  individuals. 
The  deaf  cliild  who  has  lost  his  hearing  after  his  seventh 
year  comes  to  school  with  his  mental  faculties  developed 
and  an  excellent  command  of  language  acquired  during 
the  several  years  passed  as  a  normal  hearing  child.  There- 
fore he  retains  his  speech  and  the  modes  of  thought  and 
mental  characteristics  of  hearing  persons. 

But  the  uneducated  deaf  child  who  has  never  heard  spoken 
language,  or  who  has  lost  his  hearing  in  infancy,  can  never 
have  a  proper  idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  sound — no  more 
than  a  blind  person  can  ever  have  a  definite  idea  of  color. 
Generally  children  born  deaf  pass  the  early  years  of  their 
lives  in  isolated  and  neglected  conditions.  It  is  certainly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  negligence,  damp  and  ill- 
ventilated  dwellings,  insufficient  nourishment,  the  lack 
of  proper  medical  treatment,  and  other  evils  springing  from 
poverty  and  ignorance,  may  combine  with  more  direct 
causes  to  produce  deafness,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
deaf  children  come  from  homes  where  such  unfavorable 
conditions  exist.  When  they  are  brought  to  school,  their 
instructors  have  before  them  the  difficult  task  of  imparting 
to  the  untrained  minds  all  that  is  taught  a  hearing  child 
from  the  time  he  begins  to  talk,  and  also  to  give  him  some 
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elementary  instruction  in  etiquette.  Such  haid  and 
tedious  work  requires  skilled  teaching,  and  the  children 
are  kept  busy  in  the  schoolrooms  and  in  the  shops  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  Therefore  it  appears  that  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  time  is  allotted  to  the  physical 
director  to  devote  to  the  pupils'  physical  needs.  From 
what  I  have  seen  and  experienced,  I  have  the  deep-rooted 
impression  that  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  even  where  they 
have  well-fitted  gymnasiums  and  excellent  instructors, 
physical  training  holds  only  a  secondary  place,  separate 
from  the  real  curriculum.  Physical  training  is  a  fundor 
merUal  necessity  and  it  should  have  a  larger  interest  in  the 
deaf  child's  education. 

All  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  should  be  required  to  place 
a  higher  valuation  on  the  importance  of  systematic  physical 
training  and  thorough  instruction  in  corrective  hygiene. 
It  is  distinctly  a  moral  problem.  How  wisely  and  truly 
declares  "Poor  Richard"  in  his  Almanack,  that  "Want 
of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  of  knowledge." 

Many  of  the  deaf  do  not  succeed  as  well  in  business  as 
they  ought,  and  cannot  stand  the  hard  strain  in  other 
important  emergencies  of  life,  because  they  have  not 
secured  a  solid  foundation  of  health  previous  to  beginning 
the  strenuous  life  out  in  the  world. 

The  deaf  children  of  our  State  schools  are  no  more  to  be 
classed  as  "defectives"  than  the  blind,  for  theirs  is  but  the 
loss  of  a  physical  s(»nso,  which  does  not  render  the  brain 
incapable  of  receivinj^  and  retaining  knowh^dge.  It  is 
amusing  to  hoar  remarks  and  opinions  that  are  expressed 
by  the  uninitiated.  A  (|uestion  asked  at  our  school  once 
was,  "How  does  a  dc^af-niute  take  his  bath?"  The  one 
questioned  felt  strongly  tempted  to  reply,  "He  takes 
it  while  standing  on  his  head  in  the  tub." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deficiencies  of 
physical  development  in  deaf  children  can  be  overcome 
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and  that  the  children  can  be  brought  to  the  highest'possible 
point  of  efficiency.  The  old  idea  that  the  deaf,  as  a  class, 
are  physically  inferior  to  the  hearing  is  fallacious.  Dr. 
J.  K.  Love,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  Honorary  Aurist  to  the  Glasgow  School  for  the  Deaf, 
in  his  work  on  "Deaf-Mutism,''  a  cHnical  and  pathological 
study,  publishes  a  series  of  interesting  tests  as  to  the  com- 
parative measurements  of  a  number  of  lads  of  various 
ages  attending  two  of  the  Glasgow  hearing  schools  and  a 
similar  number  of  deaf  boys  of  the  same  ages  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  for  the  deaf  of  that  city,  where  an  excellent 
gymnasium  is  maintained.  The  results  showed  that  the 
average  physical  conditions  of  both  were  equal.  In  height, 
the  deaf  were  about  the  same  as  the  hearing;  in  weight 
and  chest  measurements  they  were  superior,  but  their 
cranial  circumference  was  generally  less.  The  latter  was 
probably  due  to  their  inferior  opportunities  for  brain  devel- 
opment during  the  early  years  of  childhood.  The  state- 
ments sometimes  made  that  the  deaf  have  weaker  lungs 
than  other  people  owing  to  the  non-use  of  their  vocal 
organs,  and  that  they  are  more  liable  to  certain  diseases, 
etc.,  are  not  confirmed  by  the  results  of  Dr.  Love's  investi- 
gations. The  deaf  are  now  no  longer  considered  peculiarly 
liable  to  consumption. 

As  far  as  observations  go,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
lung  capacity  of  the  deaf  by  means  of  the.  spirometer, 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  take  long  inhalations 
and  blow  properly.  It  seems  that  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Savary  Pearce,  late  professor  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  with  170  deaf  pupils  and  180  blind 
pupils  confirmed  such  results.  He  said  that,  perhaps, 
in  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  is  found  much  less  amplitude 
than  in  the  hearing,  because  of  obstructions  in  their  pharynx^ 
In  nearly  all  of  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent.,  and  particu- 
larly in  cases  without  respiratory  obstruction,  respiratory 
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expansion  is  probably  greater  than  in  normal  persotis  of 
the  same  age. 

Advocates  of  the  oral  method  insist  that  it  is  of  hygienic 
importance  to  teach  speech  to  the  deaf,  and  that  oral 
instruction  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  health  of 
of  pupils.  A  certain  life  insurance  company  refused  to 
insure  a  deaf  man  because  he  could  not  speak,  but  he 
afterwards  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Some  who  have 
never  used  their  vocal  organs  and  others  who  do  not  talk 
much  have  passed  satisfactory  medical  examinations  for 
life  insurance  policies.  Statistics  show  that  there  are  a 
good  many  deaf  people  unable  to  speak  who  have  passed 
their  sixtieth  year.  Dr.  Arthur  Hartmann,  a  Grerman 
medical  authority  of  high  standing,  and  also  a  decided 
advocate  of  the  oral  method,  in  his  work  on  "  Deaf-Mutism" 
ridicules  the  idea  that  speech  is  essential  to  a  proper 
development  of  the  lungs.  He  says  '*  Children  bom  deaf 
cry  after  their  birth  in  just  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
hear;  their  lungs,  therefore,  are  subject  in  early  childhood 
to  the  same  influences.  Moreover,  deaf-mutes  of  more 
advanced  age  by  no  means  allow  their  voices  to  rest.  They 
often,  indeed,  feel  obliged  to  let  them  sound  forth,  not 
always  to  the  delight  of  their  hearing  fellow  men.  *  *  * 
Aside  from  this,  at  the  age  at  which  vigorous  movements 
of  the  body  an^  produced,  the  development  of  the  lungs 
takes  place  {)erfectly  by  their  expansion  in  breathing." 
Articulation  can  never  be  effectively  used  in  fast  games 
of  football,  basketball,  biuseball,  athletic  sports,  etc.,  at  a 
long  distance,  but  the  sign  language  permits  signals  to  be 
quickly  exchanged  from  any  part  of  the  field.  The  athletic 
teams  of  Gallaudet  College  have  proved  this. 

The  best  and  most  successful  oral  examples  are  those  who 
have  a  remnant  of  hearing  left  and  can  pronounce  words 
more  correctly  because  of  the  distinct  recollection  of  sounds 
which  they  are  able  to  remember.    Very  few  congenitally 
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dB£tf  persons,  who  are  totaliy  deaf,  can  converse  orally  with 
atraoigers  in  a  manner  to  be  distinctly  understood.    The 
bed3i>   educated  deaf  almost  unanimously  favor  the  combined 
ayr^s-b^m,  a  combination  of  oral  and  manual  instruction. 

J^iit  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  criticize  or  compare 

tJtm^    <iifferent  methods  of  instruction  for  the  deaf.    Neither 

iriL    -fcYieory  nor  practice  has  the  ideal  training  yet  been  found. 

A3"<z^    one  method  will  suffice  for  all.    An  opportunity  for  oral 

ifiM.  s^-fcruction  should  be  given  to  all,  but  the  method  should 

be  continued  where  the  results  prove  unsatisfactory. 

IfWany  of  the  adventitiously  deaf  manifest  an  impaired 

se  of  equilibrium  when  swimming,  or  when  walking  in 

dark.    It  is  generally  believed  that  the  causes  for  the 

valence  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  deaf  may  arise  from : 

^.  A  derangement  of  the  spinal  nerve. 

2.  A  derangement  of  the  co-ordinating  centre  in  the 
^ebellum. 

3.  Damage  to  the  semicircular  canals  in  the  internal  ear. 
The  last  isthe  diagnosis  in  nearly  all  casesof  deaf-mutism.* 
Frequent  practice  on  balancing  beams  will  help  correct 

tendency.    For  if  a  child  is  bom  without  the  special 
of  balance  he  learns  to  depend  on  the  muscular  sense, 
"^^hich,  in  a  large  measure,  after  long  practice,  takes  the 
X^Ia^ee  of  the  semicircular  canals. 

In  making  a  distinction  between  the  adventitiously  deaf 

;Eind  the  congenitally  deaf,  it  is  evident  that  often  the 

adventitiously  deaf  come  to  school  with  a  clear  idea  of 

sound  and  memories  of  mental  impressions  received  through 

hearing  during  their  early  years.    But  they  come  ^4th 

bodies  that  are  in  a  weakened  condition  from  the  ravages 

of  disease.    They  have  yet  the  obstacle  of  nervous  disorders 

to  overcome  and  they  need  special  physical  exercises  and 

nutritive  elements  to  aid  and  encourage  the  processes  of 

healthful  tissue  change.     Scarlet  fever  is  the  most  fre- 

*Qee  the  Annals,  xxvi,  198-200;  xxvii,  119;  xxviii,  102-117. 
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quently  assigned  cause  of  deafness.  Next  comes  menin- 
^tis  and  hydrocephalus,  then  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
air  passages,  while  measles  is  also  a  very  common  cause 
of  deafness. 

Only  in  rare  instances  do  parents  exert  themselves  in 
any  manner  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  congenitally  deaf  child  is 
brought  to  school  in  a  state  of  intellectual  neglect.  But 
he  often  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  superior  physical 
conditions  to  those  of  the  adventitiously  deaf  one.  No 
weakening  causes  have  combined  to  undermine  his  nervous 
force  and  vitality.  His  shortcomings,  however,  lie  in  his 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  and  certain  anno3ring 
habits,  such  as  shufiiing,  a  slovenly  gait,  hard  breathing, 
and  sometimes  the  utterance  of  discordant  noises.  It  is 
not  a  direct  consequence  of  his  deafne^,  but  merely  the 
unconsciousness  of  ignorance.  To  enlighten  this  class 
of  deaf  children  and  bring  them  to  realize  the  unpleasant 
impressions  such  actions  create;  to  explain  clearly  to  them 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  physical  and  moral  impro- 
priety of  incorrect  carriage,  wrong  breathing  and  makmg 
meaningless  guttural  sounds,  is  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
boon  of  a  saving  grace.  In  a  good  many  schools  they  do  such 
work  thoroughly  and  well;  but  some  schools  leave  much 
undone  through  lack  of  thoroughness  and  insufficient 
attention  to  the  children's  physical  needs.  It  is  asserted 
in  many  reports  of  schools  for  the  deaf  that  the  general 
state  of  "Health"  has  been  improved,  and  records  are 
given  to  prove  the  statements,  but  it  can  only  be  a  minimum 
degree  of  health  where  there  is  an  absence  of  physical 
efficiency. 

Frome  time  to  time,  the  pupils  of  every  school  for  the 
deaf  should  have  a  careful  medical  examination  by  a  compe- 
tent medical  practitioner,  and  also  a  general  physical 
examination  by  a  conijmt-c^nt  physical  director.     Records 
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and  anthropometric  statistics  should  be  made  and  kept 
for  future  comparison  and  as  a  guide.  By  means  of  these 
data  the  pupils  should  be  assigned  to  different  classes  and 
squads  best  adapted  to  their  various  conditions  and  needs. 
The  mental,  physical,  and  industrial  exertions  of  a  pupil 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  regulated  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
growth  and  development.  In  some  instances  the  disease 
that  has  caused  the  deafness  also  retards  their  normal 
growth  and  causes  them  to  become  undersized  and  makes 
them  sluggish  in  all  their  work — mental,  moral,  or  physical. 
Less  time,  therefore,  should  be  given  to  sedentary  pursuits 
and  brain  exercises. 

Practical  knowledge  of  personal  hygiene,  exercise,  diet, 
bathing,  and  the  vital  principles  of  right  living,  should 
be  taught  so  that  pupils  will  cultivate  habits  conducive  tcf 
good  health  and  realize  their  relation  to  present  happiness 
and  future  efficiency  by  making  it  their  practice  to  do  as 
they  have  been  taught.  This  can  most  effectively  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  course  of  physical  education,  and 
should  supplement  what  many  books  on  physiology  fail 
to  impart,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  many  questions  that 
school  pupils,  sometimes  college  students,  and  those  who 
have  left  school,  have  asked  me.  Such  requirements 
demand  a  competent  physical  director  and  cannot  be  alto- 
gether expected  from  an  ordinary  schoolroom  instructor, 
although  the  teachers  can  lend  their  co-operation  by  insist- 
ing upon  correct  sitting  and  standing  postures  and  proper 
carriage  of  their  pupils.  The  gymnasium  cannot  be 
expected  to  effect  all  the  desired  results  if  the  pupil  resumes 
his  old  habits  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  from  under  the  eye 
of  the  instructor. 

There  is  a  prevailing  impression  among  school  authorities 
that  physical  training  need  not  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the 
curriculum,  because  the  children  get  sufficient  exercise 
out  of  doors  and  on  the  playground.    They  do  not  realize 
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that  while  very  l>eneficial  results  are  obtained  in  that  maimer 
it  is  imperative  that  such  exercises  should  be  supplemented 
by  systematic  training.  As  Dr.  E.  W.  Garrison,  President 
of  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts, 
has  aptly  said,  '*  The  incidental  and  miscellaneous  exercises 
which  a  boy  or  girl  get«  out  of  school  are  just  as  inadequate 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  personality  on  its  physical 
side  as  is  the  miscellaneous  thinking  and  learning  which  a 
child  does  outside  of  school  hours  to  the  development  of 
the  personality  on  the  mental  side." 

In  the  reports  of  many  schools  for  the  deaf  the  physical 
director  is  classed  with  the  industrial  training  instructors. 
His  work,  because  of  its  very  close  relation  to  that  of  intel- 
lectual training,  is  of  sufficient  imix)rtance  to  be  given  a 
place  in  the  department  of  mental  instruction. 

I  have  observed  in  these  school  reports  (even  in  those  of 
oral  schools)  that  the  prevailing  complaints  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  pijpils,  during  the  school  year,  are  tonsilitis, 
indigestion,  colds,  and  bronchitis  of  a  mild  type.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  could  be  avoided  by  discouraging  sedentary 
habits,  by  sending  the  pupils  out  of  doors  oftener,  and  by 
giving  special  exercises. 

The  hours  given  to  work  and  to  schoolroom  exercises  are 
not  the  same  in  all  schools.  In  some  schools,  physical 
exercises  arc  deferred  until  toward  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  the  [mpils  are  in  a  condition  of  exhausted  vitality. 
The  young,  growing  boys  often  find  this  a  hard  task  im- 
posed upon  them  and  fre(iu(;ntly  resent  it  by  running  away 
to  attend  a  ball  game  or  to  go  fishing  or  skating. 

In  some  schools  special  attention  is  given  to  the  i)hysical 
training  of  the  pupils,  and  the  entire  system  and  methods 
by  which  the  school  is  conducted  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  But  a  certain  school  for  the  deaf,  having  a  well- 
equipped  gynmasium  and  natatorium  building  and  anthro- 
pometric apparatus,  for  a  number  of  years  has  had  no  well- 
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outlined  course  in  physical  education  for  the  growing 

pupils.    There,  nearly  every  year,  so-called  athletes  and 

iiAphazard  teachers,  who  are  more  in  the  line  of  book- 

Aygienists  than  practical  instructors,  accept  a  minimum 

lary  temporarily,  then  shortly  resign,  and  are  replaced 

others  of  the  same  class.    The  superintendent  of  that 

isci^hool  informed  me  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  competent 

I>liysical  director  who  would  accept  the  salary  paid  to  the 

idinary  school  teacher,  and  the  board  of  directors  did 

ot  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to  such  an  expense. 

"Without  competent  physical  directors,  gymnasiums  are 

ijseless,  or  worse  than  useless.    The  duties  of  an  instructor 

ashould  not  be  confined  to  the  arrangement  of  classes, 

leading  them  thrbugh  various  drills,  and  from  one  piece 

of  apparatus  to  another.    The  physical  director  should  be 

intellectually  the  peer  of  the  other  instructors  and  rank 

as  a  regular  professor  and  receive  the  pay  of  such.     In 

many  schools  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

Let  the  schools  economize  and  make  sacrifices  in  other 
directions,  if  necessary,  but  do  the  right  thing  by  both 
instructor  and  pupils  by  paying  a  little  more  for  the  services 
of  well-qualified  directors  of  the  gymnasium  who  can 
accurately  distinguish  between  what  may  be  very  beneficial 
for  one  person,  but  may  prove  entirely  injurious  to  another 
possessing  a  differently  constituted  organism. 

Dr.  Love  states  in  his  book  on  '*  Deaf-Mutism*'  that  ''Deaf- 
mutes  die  in  a  larger  proportion  than  hearing  people  of 
those  diseases,  the  predisposing  causes  of  which  are  bad 
feeding,  poor  housing,  and  insanitary  conditions  generally." 
There  will  be  a  decided  change  in  the  form  of  such  state- 
ments, I  am  sure,  when  it  becomes  compulsory  that  an 
active  form  of  physical  development  shall  be  one  of  the 
principal  items  in  the  school  curriculum.  Then  all  deaf 
children  will  be  required  to  make  a  close  study  of  practical 
hygiene  and  have  definite  physiological  knowledge  of  them- 
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selves,  such  as  mere  text-books  on  physiology  fail  to  impart. 
They  will  receive  credit  marks  for  daily  attendance  at  the 
gymnasium  and  for  all-round  physical  efficiency^  and  wiU 
be  examined  in  the  study  of  practical  hygiene,  as  weO  as 
in  other  studies,  for  promotion  and  the  awardingof  diplomas. 
In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
advice  of  Ex-President  Roosevelt  that  "If  you  are  going 
to  do  anything  permanent  for  the  average  man  you  have 
got  to  be^  before  he  is  a  man.  The  chance  of  success 
lies  in  working  with  the  boy  and  not  with  the  man." 

ROBERT  L.  ERD, 
Physical  Director  eU  the  Afichigan  School^ 

Flint,  Mtckigtm. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORK  IN  THE  FIRST  AND 

SECOND  GRADES  * 

I.  "The  first  rocjuisite  of  Sunday-School  work  is  that  it 
be  different  from  cvery-clay  work. '  *  If  you  do  paper  folding 
in  school,  then  do  rice  modeling  or  paper  cutting  in  Sunday 
School. 

II.  "It  must  1)0  interesting."  If  the  recitiition  of  the 
lesson  is  a  tiresome  task,  its  forces  is  destroyed  and  its 
purpose  defeated;  hence  we  must  make  it  something  the 
child  will  understand  and  enjoy. 

in.  "The  lesson  must  make  a  decided  impression.'*  In 
the  kindergart(?n  work  it  is  easy  to  inculcate  the  idea  of 
beauty.  In  fact,  the  best  points  of  all  kindergarten  work 
are  training  the  eye  to  s(»e  and  the  hiind  to  produce  order 
and  beauty. 

If  a  child  cuts  out  a  pretty  pic^tun^  and  looks  at  it  carefully ' 
it  is  an  inspiration  toward  the  b(\autiful,  and  when  he  has 

♦This  paper  and  the  one  following  were  read  at  meetings  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Texas  School. 
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pasted  it  on  cardboard  and  added  it  to  his  teacher's  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  then  it  is  to  him  a  *'joy  forever/'* 

The  Clarke  School  is,  of  course,  the  model  for  us  all. 
The  Sunday-School  work  of  the  first  year  there  is  wholly 
kindergarten  work.f  I  think  that  most  primary  teachers 
now  use  the  Clarke  School  outlines  for  their  kindergarten 
work  as  far  as  they  can,  and  find  that  it  includes  all  exercises 
of  that  nature  which  can  be  of  benefit  to  the  deaf. 

In  my  own  schoolroom  I  use  the  exercises  which  Miss  Yale 
says  are  for  the  "development  of  attention j.. observation, 
and  imitation  through  exercises  in  motion,  form,  color,  and 
number;"  such  as,  for  motion,  gymnastics  of  various  kinds; 
for  form,  drawing  around  blocks,  surfaces,  and  outline 
picture  forms,  outline  and  freehand  paper  cutting,  stick 
laying,  recognition  of  forms  by  sight  and  touch;  for  number, 
work  with  sticks,  slats,  and  beads. 

If  one  had  a  class  of  ten  or  less,  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  follow  the  Clarke  School  outline  faithfully 
through  the  year,  but  with  twenty-six  children  behind 
thirteen  desks,  as  we  have  on  Sunday  in  the  Texas  School,  J 
few  kinds  of  hand  work  are  practicable;  hence  I  have  come 
to  omit  the  things  I  need  most  in  the  schoolroom  and  to  put 
special  emphasis  upon  what  might  be  called  the  building 
up  of  picture  story  charts,  which  can  later  be  used  for 
language  lessons — that  is,  to  make  an  impression  to  which 
the  pupils  can  later  give  expression. 

The  chart  is  fastened  to  a  drawing  board  against  the  wall 
and  the  process  of  building  can  be  seen  by  all.  We  do 
not  expect  to  work  on  it  during  the  week,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  Sunday. 

♦The  three  points  above  stated  were  adopted  from  a  letter  from  Miss 
Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  Supervising  Teacher  at  the  Kentucky  School. 

tSee  the  Annals,  vol.  li,  page  301. 

}In  this  School  half  the  grades  are  in  school  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  half  in  the  same  rooms  in  the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  all  the 
children  come  at  the  same  time  and  the  teacher  has  two  classes  of  her 
grade. 
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.  Here  is  an  outline  of  a  year's  work  from  tiie  viewpoint  of 
the  lowest  class,  which  in  some  institutions  would  be  called 
the  kindergarten  class;  while  it  may  seem  very  limited,  it 
is  quite  as  much  as  any  of  the  class  can  master,  taking  into 
consideration  the  time  and  number  of  pupils. 

We  have  forty-five  minutes  for  Sunday  School.  I  follow 
this  programme  as  closely  as  may  be  throughout  the  year: 

I.  Prayer.  III.  Lesson. 

II.  Gymnastics.  IV.  Motion  song. 

First  Month. 

I.  Prayer. — Only  an  attitude  of  prayer  at  this  time. 

II.  Gymnastics. — C!oncert  gymnastics  of  arm  and  hands 
with  gymnasium  stick.  This  is  a  useful  and  beautiful 
exercise  given  by  commands,  as  "  Hands  up,"  ''hands  down," 
"in  front,"  "behind,"  "hands  right,"  "hands  left,"  etc., 
always  with  the  spoken  word  accompanying  the  action  of 
the  teacher,  which  the  children  imitate  at  first.  In  a  short 
time  they  will  perform  the  movements  in  response  to  the 
lips  alone.  In  time  this  exercise  can  be  used  for  the  lovely 
little  song,  "  Rock-a-Bye  Baby, "  as  it  is  sung  in  the  public 
schools. 

III.  Lesson. — L  Picture  matching,  preferably  of  colored 
pictures.  2.  Color  matching.  Give  one  color  slat  to  each 
child.  Ask  all  holding  the  same  color  to  stand  in  one  place, 
and  those  holding  another  color  to  come  to  you,  etc. 
3.  Match  colored  slats  with  colored  balls. 

Every  one  of  these  little  exercises  can  ba  used  in  subse- 
quent language  work.  The  motion  song  is  usually  left  to 
the  second  month,  the  other  gymnastics  taking  its  place. 

Second  Month. 

I.  Prayer. 

II.  Gymnastics  from  lip  commands  iis  far  as  possible. 
.III.  Lesson  on  outline  drawing  around  cardboard  forms 
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of  objects  whose  names  we  shall  learn  in  school,  as  star, 
bell,  bird,  shoe,  etc.  One  word  is  enough  for  one  lesson,  for 
by  the  time  each  of  the  two  classes  of  embryo  artists  has 
shown  his  skill  on  the  blackboard  and  we  have  selected 
the  best  work,  it  is  time  for  the  motion  song. 

IV.  Motion  Song. — ^The  one  on  which  we  are  now  working 
is,  "I  Have  Two  Little  Hands  to  Work  for  Jesus,"  with 
the  motions  used  in  the  public  schools.  I  write  the  words 
that  call  for  motions  on  the  board,  and  teach  them  by  lip- 
reading,  and  the  Ciiildren  continue  one  motion  until  they 
see  the  name  of  the  next  one  on  the  lips.  I  like  this  because 
it  is  "just  like  other  folks." 

Third  Month. 

The  Sunday  lessons  are  in  form,  size,  and  color.  I  make 
an  outline  on  the  board  with  colored  crayon,  and  the 
children  imitate  it  with  colored  sticks,  which  they  paste  on 
to  cardboard  on  the  drawing  board  set  on  the  blackboard 
shelf  so  that  all  can  see.  This  is  mostly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  boys,  and  they  very  much  enjoy  building  houses, 
barns,  bird-houses,  ladders,  boats,  etc.  The  class  also  do 
a  little  paper  cutting,  pasting  the  results  on  charts,  so  as  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the  use  of  brush  and  paste 
before  making  the  Thanksgiving  chart. 

The  Thanksgiving  chart  is  not  finished  until  a  little  after 
the  great  day.  It  contains  the  picture  of  an  immense 
turkey,  and  of  every  vegetable,  fruit,  and  other  good  things 
we  have  in  Texas  at  Thanksgiving  time.  We  make  two 
charts,  the  first  by  my  direction,  and  the  second  arranged 
by  the  children,  and  I  believe  the  second  is  worth  much 
more  to  them  than  the  first,  and  they  certainly  enjoy  the 
making  more. 

Fourth  Month. 

When  we  begin  the  Christmas  chart  with  a  picture  of  old 
Sa^ta,  the  air  is  full  of  Santa  Claus,  and  we  show  on  the 
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calendar  how  many  dtLys  there  wSl  be  until  he  «nnry^  mul 
from  the  pack  on  his  back  we  play  that  we  take  all  sorts  of 
thingB  that  he  may  bring.  We  cut  these  out  of  oolorad 
paper  and  paste  them  oa  the  chart,  and  as  the  principal  joy 
of  Christmas  is  in  anticipation,  there  is  a  luqipy  month  spent 
in  doing  this.  There  must,  of  course,  be  two  Christmas 
charts,  the  one  showing  Santa  Claus,  the  CSiristDias  tree 
and  stocking;  the  other  the  babe,  the  wise  men,  and  the 
star.  The  children  cut  toys  for  the  one  and  stare  for  the 
other,  and  use  for  the  first  time  the  color  pencils  to  help 
out  where  paper  fails. 

Fifth  Month. 

By  this  time  the  class  has  leamcii  in  the  schoolroom  such 
words  as  papa, mamma,  baby,home,etc.,and  wecan  develop 
the  sentences"  I  love  papa,"  "  I  love  mamma, "  "  Papa  loves 
me,"  "  Mamma  loves  me."  Oncsentonceis  rathermore  than 
enough  for  one  lesson,  for  by  the  time  each  of  twenty-six 
has  said  the  sentence,  there  is  barely  time  to  write  it. 

The  idea  of  love  thus  begins  with  their  home  love,  which 
they  understand  best.  It  can  be  carried  on  with  lessons 
on  love  and  kindness  to  one  another  and  to  animals;  also 
in  nature  le.ssoas,  showing  the  love  jmd  care  of  birds,  sheep, 
and  other  animals  for  tlieir  little  ones.  A  picture  of  baby 
birds  in  the  nest  being  fed  by  the  parent  birds  is  a  fine 
lesson  and  alx)vc  all  things  lovely  to  reproduce  with  pencil 
or  with  scissors  and  paste.  There  are  so  many  pictures  of 
lambs  at  play,  of  sheep  lx*ing  foUIeii  by  the  shepherd  and 
his  dogs,  etc.,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  place  to  stop  on  these 
lessons.  Tlie  word  sheep  occurs  many  times  in  the  Bible, 
.and  when  children  l:)egin  to  read  print  and  have  the  Bible 
to  look  at  on  Sunday,  it  is  one  of  the  words  that  help  them 
to  feel  that  they  arc  really  reading  the  Holy  Book,  because 
they  find  here  and  there  a  word  that  they  know. 

February  twenty-second  calls  for  another  chart.    We 
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have  a  flag  drill,  and  the  children  draw  or  paste  little  flags 
around  a  chart  which  contains  a  picture  of  Washington 
with  flags  crossed  above  his  head.  At  this  time,  in  the 
schoolroom,  we  copy  the  hatchet  story  in  outline  pictures 
and  cut  many  little  hatchets  for  decorations  at  the  party. 
The  words  "  Washington  "  and  "  party  "  are  all  the  language 
we  learn  about  this  holiday. 

Now  the  illustrated  Bible  as  a  picture  book  is  shown  to 
them.  It  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care  because 
it  is  God's  book.  We  have  had  pictures  to  represent  many 
things,  so  when  they  see  in  this  book  pictures  of  God  and 
the  angels,  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  wish  to  know  their 
names  and  where  they  live,  and  we  acquire  the  words 
God,"  "angels,"  "heaven."  Following  in  the  line  of  the 
school  work,  we  have  such  sentences  as  "God  is  in  heaven," 
''God  is  good,"  "I  love  God,"  "God  loves  me,"  "God  loves 
papa,"  etc.  We  also  learn  the  little  prayer,  "I  love  God. 
I  want  to  be  good.    Amen." 

The  little  girls'  "mother"  tells  me  that  when  the  girls  in 
YiBT  dormitory  kneel  for  their  evening  prayer,  our  little  first- 
£rade  children  will  say  "  Papa,  mamma,  baby,  ball,  arm, 
^umb,"  or  any  other  word  that  they  know,  thus  offering 
^e  best  they  have  to  God.    They  love  this  little  prayer 
l^ecause  it  is  the  "  kneel-down  story  "  that  people  tell  to  God. 
The  Easter  chart  is  of  pictures  that  tell  the  Easter  story. 
Some  paste  these  on  the  chart,  and  others  add  an  outline 
work  of  the  lilies,  which  all  have  cut  from  paper.    The 
Institution  gives  an  egg  hunt  for  the  Uttle  ones  before 
breakfast  Easter  morning,  and  our  other  Easter  stories 
are  taught  by  plays  and  pictures  in  the  schoolroom  on  week- 
days. 

All  the  time  after  Easter  is  needed  for  review  and  to 
work  up  to  the  sentence,  "I  shall  go  to  heaven."  We  lead 
up  to  this  with  pictures  of  flying  things,  as  of  butterflies 
("which  they  love  to  draw),  of  bees  flying  to  the  hive,  of  birds 
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going  to  their  nests,  of  an  ea^e  flying  home  to  the  mountain^ 
and  lastly  of  a  soul  being  carried  home  to  heaven  by  a  great 
and  beautiful  angel.  These  go  far  to  make  them  understand 
"I  shall  go  to  heaven"  just  like  that. 

Some  may  think  that  such  a  picture  conveys  top  literal 
an  impression,  but  I  think  there  are  very  few  pictures  that 
are  not  open  to  the  same  criticism  from  our  standpoint. 

We  all  remember  the  impression  made  on  our  own  minds 
by  certain  pictures,  and,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal 
reference,  I  will  speak  of  one  which  I  saw  when  a  child,  of 
two  glorious  and  mighty  angels  carrying  between  them  the 
body  of  a  child  up  toward  the  light  that  shone  out  from  the 
throne.  I  would  not  take  anything  for  the  rest  and  comfort 
that  picture  gave  to  all  my  childish  years;  hence  I  am  glad 
of  anything  that  will  imprint  on  the  child's  mind  the  fact 
that  God  is  above,  and  that  little  ones  are  surely  going 
home  to  him.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  the  other  side 
of  the  question  to  these  children  unless  I  am  obliged  to  do 
so,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  reveal  to  a  little 
child  the  terrors  of  the  law  until  he  has  rented  his  little 
faith  in  the  love  of  the  tender  Shepherd.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  later  for  him  to  find  out  about  the  final 
punishment  of  sin. 

Sometimes  the  little  ones  come  to  mc  and  say  that  some 
one  has  told  thoni  that  thoy  are  bad  and  are  "going  down" 
and  will  burn  up  in  the  fire.  Then  I  nMiiind  thoni  of  what 
we  have  already  loanuMl: 

God  is  in  hoav(»n. 
God  is  good. 
God  loves  me. 
I  love  God. 
I  want  to  be  good. 
I  shall  go  to  heaven. 

When  this  class  is  called  a  second  grade  it  can  learn 
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another  prayer;  as, "Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep,"  or 
''  Father,  We  Thank  Thee  for  the  Light." 

They  are  able  to  leam  that  God  made  the  flowers,  th^ 
trees,  the  grass,  the  birds,  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  and  ''God  made  me." 

They  should  have  lessons  which  may  be  called  Moral 
Lessons;  as, 

I  must  not  steal. 
I  must  not  lie. 

Always  with  the  reasons  why  they  must  not  do  these  things- 
The  approach  of  the  second  Christmas  will,  perhaps,  be 
time  enough  to  "language"  the  story  of  God's  gift  to  us  in 
the  Babe  in  the  manger,  and  whatever  is  afterwards  told  of 
his  life  should  be  in  words  the  child  can  understand,  always 
with  pictures  and  simple  questions,  and,  when  possible,  a 
Bible  verse  to  deepen  the  impression.  It  will  not  take 
many  sentences  to  make  a  complete  and  distinct  picture 
of  His  life — His  birth.  His  growth.  His  healing  miracles, 
His  death.  His  resurrection,  and  His  ascension  to  His  home 
with  the  Father  where  He  waits  for  all  who  love  Him. 

OTA  T.  TAYLOR, 
Instructor  in  the  Texas  School, 

Austin,  TexoLS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL    WORK    IN    THE   THIRD   AND 

FOURTH  GRADES. 

In  the  teaching  of  Sunday  School,  I  care  not  what  grade 
it  is,  there  is  nothing  so  important  as  preparation — the 
most  careful  preparation  of  mind  and  heart  before  entering 
the  classroom. 

And  this  involves  much.  No  one  can  teach  what  he  does 
not  know;  nmch  less  what  he  does  not  believe.  So,  tp 
begin  with,  every  teacher  should  know  Christ  for  himself 
as  a  personal  Saviour;  as  One  who  is  nearer  to  him  than 
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any  friend  who  ever  liveil,  and  whose  love  and  truth  have 
so  enricheti  and  purified  hu?  life  that  it  reflects  Him,  whom 
he  would  take  to  others. 

Out  of  this  }x?rsonal  contact  \iith  Christ  comes  what  is 
usually  si)oken  of  as  the  i)ersonality  of  the  teacher — ^the 
power  to  touch  the  hearts  of  others.  Having  this  power, 
one  may  do  much,  but  without  it  one  is  poor  indeed. 
For  the  power  of  the  In\isible  is  above  everything,  whether 
it  be  method,  system,  great  learning,  or  all  these  combined. 

But   being   assured    of   this   general    preimration,    the 
,   responsibility  of  making  s{>ecial  preparation  is  no  less, 
perhaps  greater. 

Every  lesson  should  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  a 
definite  impression  is  made,  which  later  will  work  out  in 
expression  of  life  and  character.  But  no  one  can  do  this 
by  merely  glancing  over  the  lessc^n  Ix^fore  going  to  the 
classroom.  A  truth  IxKJomes  a  part  of  one  only  by  the 
most  earnest  prayer,  study,  and  thought.  And  until  it 
has  become  a  burning,  living  thing  to  him  who  teaches 
he  need  not  hope  to  impart  it  to  others.  TIktc  must  be  no 
uncertain  ring  in  the  voice,  no  hesitancy  as  to  what  is 
to  be  taught,  or  all  is  lost. 

I  wond(»r  if  you  ever  went  to  your  class  having  made 
little  or  no  prej)arati()n;  having  thought  a  little  of  the 
lesson  when  you  gave  it  to  the  ehildn^n,  and  then  had  all 
thought  of  it  crowdfMl  out  by  other  things,  and  when 
Sunday  morning  eani(»  you  stood  before  your  cliiss  power- 
less to  teach.  If  you  have,  you  know  the  truth  of  all 
I  hav(;  said  about  preparation  of  mind  and  heart,  and  you 
know  it  is  just  as  triu*  wJK^ther  you  teach  a  primary  grade, 
an  interm(»diat(?,  or  a  higher  grade. 

I  have  found  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  that  a  deaf 
child,  g(»nerally  sj)eaking,  may  be  classed,  as  regards 
mental  d(»vel()pm(»nt,  with  the  hearing  child  of  the  Junior 
Grade.     Hu^  .Junior  Cirade,  in  a  hearing  Sunday  School, 
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is  the  second  period  of  development  and  covers,  broadly 
speaking,  the  ages  from  seven  to  fourteen.  Of  course 
many  of  our  children  are  older  in  years  than  even  the  last 
mentioned  age,  but  in  mental  development  they  are  hardly 
better,  if  as  good,  as  the  hearing  child  of  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

So  we  are  to  appeal  to  the  child  of  this  period  not  so 
much  through  reason  as  through  feelings.  Truths  must 
be  given  not  so  much  in  abstract  form  as  in  concrete. 
For  instance,  if  you  want  to  teach  faithfulness,  give  it  to 
them  in  the  form  of  a  story;  tell  them  of  Joseph's  faithful- 
ness and  his  reward,  or  of  DanieFs  and  his  reward.  Or 
if  it  is  courage  to  endure  for  the  love  of  Christ,  take  Paul's 
life,  or  a  Livingston's  or  a  John  G.  Paton's;  or,  it  may  be, 
in  their  midst  is  the  heroic  life  lived  for  Christ's  sweet  sake; 
if  so  point  to  this  in  story.  Thus  have  you  made  the  truth 
something  visible,  and  their  souls  will  bum  within  them, 
and  they  will  long  to  show  the  faith,  love,  and  courage 
which  they  beheld  in  these  heroes,  standing  as  it  were 
face  to  face.  Beholding  these  faces  again  and  again, 
they  will  grow  like  them.  For  it  is  impossible  for  the  soul 
to  look  day  after  day  upon  anything  without  unconsciously 
being  changed  into  its  image.  Hawthorne  gives  us  this 
truth  in  a  very  beautiful  way  when  he  tolls  us  of  Ernest, 
who  looked  ever  with  a  longing  heart  upon  the  Great 
Stone  Face  until  one  day  he  was  changed  into  its  likeness. 
So  it  is  with  every  life  which  steadily  gazes  on  its  ideal. 

I  know  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  use  a  story  effectively 
with  deaf  children  in  the  short  time  we  have  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  I  have  dashed  off  a  story  on  my  board  for 
my  children  and  have  seen  their  eyes  and  faces  glow  with 
interest,  and  I  knew  that  some  of  that  story  must  come 
back  in  their  lives  and  characters. 

Pictures  and  maps  we  need  very  much  for  children  of 
this  period.     We  need  everything  that  will  stir  the  imagina- 
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tion,  awaken  curiosity,  and  thereby  gBin  interest  and 
attention. 

If  every  Sunday  we  begin  in  the  same  old  way,  method- 
ically asking  questions,  the  children  lose  interest  and 
think  Sunday  School  is  something  to  be  endured,  and  not 
a  high  and  mighty  power  which  means  more  to  them 
than  anything  they  receive  in  their  young  days.  So 
we  should  vary  our  programmes  from  Sunday  to  Simday 
as  much  as  possible.  To-day  we  may  have  a  picture 
to  talk  about  in  connection  with  the  lesson;  next  Sunday 
it  may  be  a  story  which  brings  out  a  beautiful  truth  in 
the  lesson,  or  it  may  be  the  same  story  they  have  as  their 
lesson  given  them  in  a  new  form.  For  example,  quickly 
dash  it  off  on  the  board,  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  in. 
This  work  they  will  do  very  eagerly,  and  when  they  have 
finished  the  story  they  have  before  them  not  only  a  story 
writtfen  connectedly,  but  much  of  it  they  have  done  them- 
selves, and  it  has  given  exercise  to  both  mind  and  body, 
and  because  of  the  pleasure  wliich  they  have  taken  in 
it  the  lesson  is  far  better  fixed  in  their  minds  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been. 

Again,  a  map  for  them  to  run  their  fingers  over  in  search 
of  places  lends  an  esj)ecial  charm  to  a  lesson  and  helps  to 
impress  it.  A  little  drawing,  or  even  a  Scriptural  thought 
or  text,  written  in  colored  crayon  helps. 

And  just  here  let  me  say  that  this  period  is  called,  by 
students  of  child  life,  "the  Golden  Memory  period" — 
the  time  when  the  memory  is  most  active.  Hence  we 
should  select  good  and  helpful  passages  of  Scripture  for 
them  to  store  away  for  future  use.  How  many  of  us 
have  not  been  hel{)e(l  in  the  time  of  trial  or  temptation 
by  a  vers^  of  Scripture  coming  to  us,  which  we  learned  in 
childhood? 

I  believe  that,  as  far  down  as  the  third  grade,  for  each 
child  to  bring  his  Bible  to  the  classroom  and  find  for  him- 
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self,  or  with  help,  the  very  place  in  Gtod's  Word  that  tells 
the  beautiful  story  which  is  being  talked  about,  is  a  help 
and  a  joy  to  a  child.  But  if  Bibles  are  brought  to  the 
classroom,  be  sure  that  some  use  is  made  of  them.  One 
can  always  devise  little  ways  of  using  them,  especially 
after  children  have  reached  the  fourth  grade.  For  example, 
give  them  the  names  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  when  they  have  learned  them  drill  them  by  calling 
for  first  one  book  and  then  another.  This  both  gives  them 
pleasure  and  familiarizes  them  with  the  names  of  the  books 
and  their  places  in  the  Bible. 

But  sometimes  the  simplest  thing  helps  most,  and  so  a 
beautiful  flower  may  brighten  a  whole  morning  and  draw 
their  hearts,  rightly  directed,  very  near  to  the  Father  and 
Maker  of  all  things. 

As  to  what  literature  to  use  for  class  work,  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  that  furnished  by  the  Bible  Study 
Company  of  Boston.  The  monthly  series  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  stories  which  they  publish  in  booklet  form  for 
children  is  beautiful  indeed.  So  charmingly  written  are 
thiey,  so  pure  and  simple  is  their  language,  that  they  can- 
not fail  to  interest  children.  Then  another  source  of  help 
is  Hurlbut\s  Bible  Stories.  Every  teacher  should  have  at 
hand  this  or  some  other  ecjually  good  book  of  Bible  narra- 
tives, to  turn  to  for  stories,  or  in  order  that  he  may  get 
and  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  connection  between  stories, 
and  also  that  he  may  not  fail  to  know  something  of  the 
times  and  their  customs.  For  to  make  a  story  clear  and 
real  one  must  have  all  these  things  at  his  finger-tips. 

How  we  should  think  about  this  work  of  ours — about 
the  children  and  how  we  can  make  Sunday  School  a 
pleasure,  a  joy  to  them;  sow  seeds  which  will  bring  forth 
love  of  spiritual  things;  help  them  to  put  first  things  first! 
That  wo  are  not  rea(*hing  them  as  we  should  I  am  per- 
fectly sure.     Kspeeially  is  this  true  of  the  boys.    The 
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girls  with  their  different  opportunities  generally  show  a 
far  greater  interest  in  spiritual  things  and  hence,  as  a 
whole,  are  much  better  developed  spirituaDy  than  the 
boys.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  put  a  few  simple  ques- 
tions to  your  class  which  involve  choice,  and  see  how  the 
girls  ^iill  line  up  on  the  side  of  that  which  pertains  to  the 
spiritual,  while  the  boys  take  the  material  side  every 
time — never  so  much  as  mentioning  a  desire  for  the  spiritual 
with  the  material. 

Now  this  should  not  be.  If  our  girls  need  spiritual 
development  and  we  can  give  it  to  them,  our  boys  need 
it  no  less,  and  God  will  hold  no  one  so  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  it  as  He  does  as.  For  who  can  and  \iill  give  it  to 
them  if  we  do  not?  There  Ls  some  way  of  doing  this  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  find  how  it  is  to  be  done  and  do  it.  We 
must  get  hold  of  them  in  the  primarj'  grades  and  keep 
that  hold  through  all  the  grades,  so  that  when  they  have 
gone  from  us  they  shall  stand,  like  Daniel,  refusing  the 
king's  diet  because  they  know  that  God  has  chosen  for 
them  far  tetter  and  greater  things. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  if  any  of  us  long  to  do 
great  things  for  God  and  our  fellow  men,  we  need  not 
go  to  foreign  fields,  for  within  our  own  gates  the  fields 
are  plontf^ous  and  ripe  unto  harvest.  And  who  shall 
gather  th(»m  in  for  our  King  if  we  do  not? 

ELNORA  PALM, 
Instructor  in  the  Texas  School, 

Austin,  Texas. 


REFLECTIONS    OF    AN    EX-EDUCATOR    OF   THE 

DEAF*— IV. 

Readers  of  the  Annals  may  recall  that  in  a  former 
article  of  this  series  I  mentioned  four  "undetermined 
issues,"  and  that  two  of  these  have  already  been  discussed. 
The  third  was  stated  in  these  terms:  "For  the  purpose 
of  realizing  the  true  ends  of  education  what  method  or 
combination  of  methods  is  most  efficient?''  Let  us,  there- 
fore, consider  briefly  this  question  next. 

I  do  not  undertake  in  the  following  pages  to  supply  a 
satisfactory  answer;  first,  because  I  do  not  believe  any 
one  is  as  yet  qualified  to  give  the  true  answer;  second, 
because  not  even  the  proper  method  of  ascertaining  the 
answer  has  ever  yet  been  carried  out;  and,  third,  because 
such  a  question  transcends  in  its  demands  the  limitations 
of  a  magazine  article. 

All  that  I  have  to  offer  here  is  a  study  of  comparisons — 
a  series  of  observations  on  how  to  compare  one  educational 
method  with  another  in  order  to  determine  beyond  doubt 
which  is  the  more  efficient.  The  above  stated  question 
will  remain  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  an 
unsettled  subject  of  controversy  until  comparison  of 
methods  is  carried  out  in  the  right  way.  There  is  a  "  right 
way"  in  this  case  just  as  there  is  a  right  way  to  determine 
whether  this  type  of  motor  or  that,  this  method  of  cotton 
culture  or  that,  is  the  more  effective. 

An  Unfortunate  Beginning. 

Unfortunately  the  present  variations  in  educational 
method  were  not  evolved  in  response  to  variations  in  the 
deaf  children  to  be  educated.     Had  this  been  the  case 

♦Continued  from  the  Annals  for  May,  1909,  page  253. 
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the  history  of  deaf-mute  education  would  have  been 
vastly  different.  If  one  man  or  institution,  in  striving  to 
meet  the  s{)ecial  n(»eds  of  differing  types  of  deaf  children, 
had  develofXMi  both  oral  and  manual  i)()ssibilities,  there 
would  never  have  arisen  between  th(»  two  all  the  combative 
forces  of  professional  rivalry,  fed  by  prejudice,  mutual 
misunderstanding,  etc. 

As  between  two  discoveries  of  his  own  a  num  naturally 
seeks  in  a  disinterested  wav  to  determine  which  is  the 
more  valuable.  But  as  between  his  own  discovery  and 
that  of  some  oiu)  else,  the  case  is  aItog(»ther  different. 
Com[)arison  of  jMTsons,  motives,  and  aims  becomes  hope- 
lessly int<jrmingled  with  the  comj)arison  of  methods. 
So  deeply  grounded  in  human  nature*  is  this  unfortunate 
tendency  that  thoroughly  good  men  fall  victims  to  it,  and 
all  men  have  suffered  grievously  l)y  the*  working  out  of 
such  rivalries.  I  doubt,  however,  if  any  have  ever  suffered 
more  than  the  deaf. 

When  a  man  is  comparing  the  efficiency  of  two  or  more 
methods  of  his  own  devising,  he  remains  clearly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  result  is  wliat  he  car(\s  for — not  the 
method.  Hut  when  he  is  comparing  a  method  of  his 
own  creation,  and  particularly  if  his  living  is  earned  by 
pursuit  of  this  method,  with  that  of  some  one  else,  then 
his  mind  dwells  so  much  more  anxiously  upon  th(»  challenged 
method  than  upon  the  unchallenged  purpose*  that  the 
former  overshadows  all  his  thinking  and  acting.  This  is 
human  nature,  and  educators  of  the  deaf  are  but  human. 

But,  while  this  comment  on  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  various  methods  of  (vlucating  the  (l(*af  origi- 
nated still  has  im])ortant  bearing  upon  the  situation 
to-day,  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  our  educators 
are  much  mon*  free  from  tlu*  old  sources  of  bias  than 
formerly.  The  conditions  tending  to  evoke  partisan 
feeling  no  longer  exist  in  such  proncnmced  degree.     We 
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now  see  often  in  one  institution  under  one  executive  all 
known  methods  being  tried.  Here  there  is  no  call  to  be 
devotedly  "loyal"  to  a  given  method,  because  method  and 
institution  are  one.  It  becomes  (juite  possible  to  be 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  institution  and  its  objects,  while 
remaining  open-minded  and  cautious  as  to  final  conclusions 
regarding  the  relative  merits  of  this  or  that  mere  method 
of  securing  those  ultimate  results  for  which  the  whole  exists. 
Now  the  historical  fact  being  that  methods  have  not 
been  evolved  in  sensitive  adjustment  to  varied  require- 
ments in  deaf  children,  the  question  is — How  are  we  to 
get  them  so  adjusted?  Obviously  by  determining  for 
each  fairly  distinct  type  of  the  deaf  what  method  proves 
most  effective  in  securing  true  education.  Easily  said, 
but  all  experience  has  gone  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  do 
this.  Tlie  effort  to  reach  conclusive  determination  of 
the  matters  at  issue  has  been  incessantly  confused  and 
led  astray  by  influences  that  should  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  any  mind  seeking  honestly  to  get  at  the  verities 
of  the  situation. 

Influences  to  be  Excluded. 

There  is  the  pressure  of  preference  on  the  part  of  parents, 
anxious  for  their  child's  best  welfare,  but  totally  ignorant 
of  the  technique  of  education  for  a  deaf  child  or  its  limita- 
tions. This  ignorance  disqualifies  them  entirely,  and  the 
educator  should  finnly  decline  to  be  swerved  by  that 
influence.  I  have  known  parents  to  insist  upon  their 
child  learning  music,  and  the  nmsic  teacher  to  encourage 
them  therein,  while  secretly  among  confidential  friends 
making  fun  of  the  absurd  farce.  Negro  parents  delight 
to  see  their  children  studying  "the  classics,"  whether  they 
are  otherwise  learning  to  meet  practical  demands  in  life 
or  not. 

There  is  the  public  at  large — that  great  uninformed 
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public,  whose  fancy  is  caught  by  auy  novelty  in  lifers 
panorama,  but  whose  penetration  into  the  true  merits  of 
claims  made  upon  its  approval  is  proverbially  idiallow 
and  inadequate.  The  public  dearly  loves  entertainmoit, 
and  prefers  the  sensational  to  the  solid  commonplace  as  a 
child  chooses  cake  before  bread.  Yet  for  human  nature's 
daily  food  bread  is  better  than  cake. 

Then  there  is  the  ''personal  conviction/'  founded  upon 
"many  years'  experience."  But  since  truth  is  one,  while 
these  personal  convictions  are  many  and  varied,  it  is 
obvious  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these.  If 
many  years  of  experience  with  the  same  data  lead  many 
minds  to  one  conclusion,  then  this  is  very  strong  reason 
for  accepting  it.  The  trouble  with  "  personal  conviction," 
however,  even  in  high  places,  is  that  many  persons  have 
many  ways  of  becoming  convinced,  whereas  there  is  at 
bottom  only  one  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Many 
years  of  experience  have  thoroughly  convinced  some 
people  that  mince  pic  is  unwholesome,  others  that  black 
soil  is  more  fertile  than  red  (their  own  real  estate  being 
of  the  former  kind),  that  potatoes  should  be  planted  in 
"the  dark  of  the  moon,"  and  so  on  through  endless  con- 
victions, well  matured  out  of  **long  personal  observation." 

Another  powerful  influence  in  the  premises  is  seen  in 
the  economic  motive.  This  is  a  delicate  phase  of  the 
subject,  but  altogether  too  real  and  important  to  be 
ignored.  We  like  to  stress  the  philanthropic  element 
in  our  motives.  It  is  conventional  to  affect  a  sort  of 
disdain  for  the  economic  motive.  Nevertheless  there  is 
much  false  thinking  and  no  little  unreal  cant  in  discussing 
the  matter.  We  have  to  earn  a  living  and  we  ought  to 
earn  as  good  a  one  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  about  this  fact.  To  affect  contemptuous 
indifference  touching  the  money  consideration  in  our 
work  as  teachers  is  to  conceal  stem  realities  under  a  mask. 
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A'oW   because    some    methods   in    deaf-mute    education 
^-eqviire  or  seem  to  require  more  employees  at  higher  com- 
pensation, the  economic  bias  appears  and  tends  to  gain 
pport  for  that  method  which  will  lead  to  more  positions 
Inigher  pay.     I  am  touching  a  sensitive  spot,  but  not 
ithout  sure  warrant.     How  often  have  I  been  asked  for 
ice  by  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  profession,  and 
e  seen  clear  revelation  of  the  determining  factor  in 
minds  by  the  question — '*  Well,  what  method  should 
loam  in  order  to  have  the  best  chance  of  a  good  position 
the  highest  salary?' '    Of  course,  after  a  method  has 
selected  and  acquired,  the  economic  motive  subtly 
stout  defence  of  that  method  against  all  possible 


All  the  above  influences  or  sources  of  bias  have  had  a 
in  beclouding  the  real  issue  and  preventing  progress 
-toivard  conclusions  that  were  final,  because  founded 
upK>n  the  bed-rock  of  truth.  The  scientific  spirit  would 
resolutely  rule  them  out  of  court.  This  is  not  easy  to  do, 
biat;  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  done  can  we  ever  hope  to 
roach  finalities  that  compel  acceptance  by  all  and  thus 
bring  all  into  harmony. 

Scientific  Comparison  of  Methods. 

Suppose  it  were  our  purpose  to  compare  the  efficiency 
of  ^wo  cream  separators  with  a  view  to  determining  which 
of  them  is  the  better  to  use.  What  would  constitute  a 
fa.ii:'  and  conclusive  comparison? 

Tt  is  clear  that  during  the  conduct  of  the  experimental 
comparison  there  should   be  no  diflference  between   the 

►xiditions  attending  each  test  respectively  save  in  the 

achines  used.    The  same  amount  of  milk  of  the  same 

d^fgree  of  thickness,  at  the  same  temperature,  should  bo 

f  ^d  into  each  machine.     The  amount  of  power  applied 

each  machine  and  the  time  consumed  by  each  should 
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be  noted,  as  also  any  other  variables  of  consequence. 
If  the  difference  between  the  two  machines  is  the  sole 
difference  permitted  to  exist  between  the  two  tests,  then 
the  actual  percentage  of  cream  extracted  by  each  machine 
w^ould  afford  the  true  measure  of  comparative  efficiency. 
Again,  suppose  we  wished  to  compare  the  value  of  two 
methods  of  com  culture,  we  should  be  scrupulously  caR^ful 
to  eliminate  every  other  difference  between  the  two  tests 
than  such  as  inhered  in  the  nature  of  method  itself.  The 
soil,  seed,  time  of  planting,  amount  of  fertilizer,  efficiency 
in  the  performance  of  operations  prescribed,  etc.,  should 
all  be  exactly  alike.  Any  difference  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  yield  would  then  be  properly  attributable  only 
to  the  inherent  difference  between  the  two  culture  methods 
employed. 

I  think  any  reader  of  these  lines  would  declare  against 
the  conclusiveness  of  any  comparison  of  cream-separators 
where  (1)  richer  milk  was  used  in  one  than  in  the  other,  or 
(2)  milk  of  a  higher  temi)erature,  or  (3)  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  relative  amount  of  power  rec^uired,  etc., 
etc.  You  would  say  that  it  was  not  two  kinds  of  milk 
or  th(»  effect  of  different  teniperatur(\s,  etc.,  which  was 
being  compared,  but  the  (efficiency  of  two  machines.  A 
sci(»ntific  agricultural  expert  would  promptly  throw  out 
any  comparison  of  methods  of  corn-culture,  where  (1) 
soils  of  diflf(Tent  natural  fertility  had  l)een  us(»d,  or  (2) 
se(Hl  of  (liffcTcnt  (juality,  or  (3)  more  and  Ix^tter  labor 
a|)plied  in.  one  case  than  the  other,  or  (4)  better  e([ui|>- 
ment  in  tools,  or  (oj  the  planting  was  done  at  a  different 
stage  of  the  season,  etc.  He  would  point  out  that  you 
were  not  comparing  soils  or  seeds  or  labor,  etc.,  but  two 
methods  of  cultivation. 

I  have  introduced  these*  illustrations  of  possible  com- 
parisons from  fields  of  activity  (juite  foreign  to  that  of 
deaf-mute  education  for  the  puri)ose  of  developing  a  point 
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of  view  altogether  free  from  feeling  or  prejudgment. 
It  is  indispensable  that  such  a  viewpoint  be  taken,  but 
to  do  this  is  so  difficult  as  regards  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion that  no  pains  should  be  sparetl  to  ensure  it. 

In  the  comparison  of  methods  for  the  education  of  deaf 
children  it  seems  to  me  that  almost  every  rule  of  science  for 
the  conduct  of  such  tests  has  been  violated  at  one  place  or 
another,  or  else  applied  only  half-heartedly .  as  men  do 
when  they  fear  that  revelation  of  the  actual  truth  will 
reduce  their  own  consequence  or  prove  the  error  of  their 
own  opinions.  Looked  at  aright,  however,  it  is  no  cause 
for  shame  to  find  that  an  opinion,  once  honestly  held, 
was  erroneous.  This  is  the  inevitable  shadow  cast  by  the 
light  of  progress.  The  man  who  conceives  that  fixedness  of 
opinion  indicates  superior  intelligence  is  curiously  deceived. 

In  any  sincere  scientific  attempt  to  determine  which 
of  two  or  more  methods  of  educating  a  deaf  child  is  the 
most  effective,  we  should  do  either  of  two  things:  (1) 
arrange  to  have  every  condition  affecting  the  groups 
of  pupils  under  comparison,  save  method  only,  exactly 
alike,  or  else  (2)  carefully  make  full  allowance  in  our 
estimates  for  every  discrepancy  permitted  to  exist.  The 
several  groups  being  educated  by  methods  under  comparison 
should  be  conditioned  alike,  (1)  as  regards  average  phys- 
ical vigor  and  mental  power,  (2)  in  amount  and  quality 
of  teaching  force  per  pupil,  (3)  in  length  of  time  under 
instruction,  (4)  in  advantages  of  organization  and  material 
eciuipment,  (5)  in  enveloping  atmosphere  of  stimulation 
and  encouragement.  Every  difference,  not  a  bona-fide 
difference  of  method  itself,  should  be  eliminated,  since  it  is 
methods^  not  pupils  or  teachers  or  institutions  or  any  other 
incidental  factor,  that  we  are  comparing. 

It  is  not  easy,  of  course,  to  arrange  such  conditions 
under  the  practical  exigencies  of  school  management. 
But  it  is  often  extremely  difficult,  too.  to  secure  siich  coil- 
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(litions  for  a  tost  in  the  laboratory  or  at  the  cxix»rinient 
station.  Nevertheless  the  disciplined  sci(»ntist  will  suspend 
judgment  indefinitely  until  he  does  secure  the  proix»r 
conditions  for  his  experiment,  and  you  can  get  no  definite 
opinion  from  him  no  matter  how  impatient  you  may  be 
for  a  final  conclusion  to  the  matter.  Sometimes,  where 
it  seems  impossible  to  eliminate  every  vitiating  factor, 
he  will  make  painstaking  calculations  as  to  the  probable 
error  to  be  allowed  for  and  thus  reach  a  tentative  conclu- 
sion. Either  a  correctly  ascertained  result  or  else  frank 
acknowledgment  that  no  certain  or  final  conclusion  is 
available — there  is  no  other  choice  for  one  who  would 
avoid  pinning  faith  to  errors. 

At  this  point  the  practical  educator  would  ask,  of  course, 
''What  are  we  to  do  meanwhile  with  the  children?'*  I 
would  reply  that  th(Te  is  a  difference  between  suspending 
final  judgment  and  suspending  actual  operations.  The 
educator  can  work  on,  striving  evcT  to  reafJi  a  {)oint  where 
the  dcsinnl  test  may  somewhcTe  hi\  i)roperly  carried  out, 
and  meantime  pres(Tve  in  his  own  mind  an  op(»n,  receptive 
attitude*,  not  committed  to  conclusions  never  yet  properly 
demonstrated.  I  am  hen*  shn{)ly  endeavoring  to  make 
clear  what  alone  should  be  considered  conclusive  demon- 
stration ai»  opposcMl  to  th(*  sort  of  tests  hitherto  hastily 
accepted  by  many  as  jxTfectly  conclusive. 

Now,  th(*n,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  any  comparison  of 
the  oral  and  inaniial  methods  ever  been  made  under  the 
conditions  nMjuired  for  a  reliable  tesi  of  merit?  WIktc 
large  groups  of  deaf  cliibh'eii  were  being  (Mhicated  side  l)y 
side,  th(M)ne  under  oral,  the  other  under  niaiuial  conditions, 
have  the*  two  groups  stood  exactly  on  a  |)ar  as  regards  (1) 
average  native  ability  and  bodily  p(M-fection,  (2)  both 
(|uantity  and  quality  of  teaching  force,  (.S)  aclvantages  of 
organization  and  e(|uif)?nr'nt,  (  1)  length  of  time  under 
instruction  and  age  at  beginning,  (5)  atmosphere  (;f  encour- 
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agement?  Of  all  these  points  the  first  and  second  are 
especially  significant,  though  no  one  of  the  five  are  by 
any  means  to  be  ignored. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  state  reliably  whether  the  oral 
and  manual  methods  have  ever  been  compared  under  the 
conditions  above  defined.  All  that  I  can  state  is  that 
within  the  range  of  my  knowledge  no  such  test  has  ever 
been  carried  out.  I  have  seen  results  compared  over  and 
over  again,  but  without  the  proper  consideration  of  com- 
parative conditions  under  which  the  results  were  secured, 
and  hence  nothing  was  proved  as  to  the  inherent  efficiency 
of  the  methods.  I  have  seen  it  proved  that  naturally 
bright  children  can  do  better  than  dull  ones,  that  superior 
teachers  can  accomplish  more  than  inferior  ones,  that 
classes  of  only  eight  or  ten  will  do  better  than  those  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  that  teachers  and  pupils  will  do  better 
under  the  stimulus  of  s^mipathetic  encouragement  and 
the  favor  of  generous  equipment  than  when  conscious 
of  mere  toleration  and  grudging  support.  I  have  seen  the 
better  results,  or  results  claimed  to  be  better,  which  emerged 
out  of  such  conditions  welcomed  and  heralded  as  proving 
something  else,  which  in  reality  was  not  proved  at  all,  viz., 
that  the  method  favored  by  superior  conditions  was  the 
thing  that  had  produced  the  superior  results. 

In  a  word,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  great 
question  of  the  comparative  merit  of  methods  no  conclusive 
determination  has  ever  yet  been  attained  in. so  far  as  we 
are  to  base  conclusions  upon  our  own  estimate  of  results. 
Here  I  come  to  a  new  factor  in  the  situation.  Supposing 
a  test  were  carried  out  under  the  strictly  fair  conditions 
above  defined,  it  would  still  remain  to  estimate  correctly 
the  comparative  practical  value  in  life  of  the  two  or  more 
types  of  training  given.  Are  the  educators  themselves 
to  be  sole  judges  of  the  practical  value  in  life  of  the  equip- 
ment they  have  given  their  pupils?    Or  are  these  living 
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einbodiinents  of  educational  results  to  be  heard  also  on 
the  subject?  The  answer  to  this  query  seems  clear  to 
ni(»,  but  must  be  reserved  for  lack  of  space  till  the  next 
issue  of  the  Annals, 

JOSEPH  A.  TILLINGHAST, 
Professor  in  Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 


TIIIO  THOUGHT  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  DEAF- 
MUTE.  AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 
TRUE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEAF-MUTE  IN- 
STRUCTION.*—VII. 

Chapter  IV. 

ThK    AC'QUISITION    OF    WORD    LANGUAGE    BY    THE    DeAF- 

MuTE  IN  ITS  Natural  (.'onnection  with  the  Sign 
Language. 

"  To  iHiiiciite  man  naturally  does  not  mean  to  leave  him  exclusively 
to  hJM  nat^m*."     K.  Wcbtr. 

MoiUTZ  Hill  is  railed  the  refonnor  of  the  German  in- 
sl  met  ion  of  the  deaf.  Under  his  guidance  the  principle 
of  ''direct  association  with  speech"  was  recognized  ami 
a<l()pted  in  the  second  half  of  the  kvst  century.  He  laid 
down  this  fundamental  rule:  ''Show  objects  to  your  pupils 
and   connect   our  signs  of  language  directly  with   those 

ol)jects!"t 

The  carrying  out  of  this  id(*a,  as  was  stated  in  our  first 

chapter,  brought  on  a  war  against  the  sign  language.     A 

iunni)er  of  energetic  men,  among  whom  I  name  only  Rossler  , 

(^uppers,  Arnold,  Kcihrich,  \  alter,  and  Walther,  engaged  in 

♦(\>ntiniu»il  from  the  March  numl)er  of  the  Animls,  page  172. 
^Mh)    Moritz    Hill,    '' Aideitunfj    zuvi    Sprachunterricht   tauhstumrner 
KiniU-r,''  Khhvw,  IStO,  page  17S. 
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this  war,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  could  most 
simply  and  cflfectively  give  word  language  the  victory  in 
the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute.  In  the  course  of  a  few  decades 
undeniable  progress  was  made.  It  is  evident  that  the 
results  of  deaf-mute  instruction  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century  were  much  more  meagre  than  to-day;  but 
where  were  results  not  more  meagre  at  that  time?  In  most 
of  the  schools  the  pupils  did  not  get  beyond  a  mere  beginning 
in  articulate  speech;  but,  if  we  regard  the  matter  in  the 
proper  light,  we  see  that  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  sign 
language,  but  of  insufficient  accjuaintance  on  the  part  of 
teachers  ^dth  the  physiology  of  speech.  Even  where  they 
earnestly  and  zealously  taught  word  language,  the  system- 
atic grammatical  method  of  teaching,  and  the  "formalism" 
and  "verbalism"  connected  therewith,  inevitably  repulsed 
the  spirit  of  the  deaf-mute  and  rendered  the  acquisition  of 
word  language  repugnant  to  him.  The  material  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  were  psychologically  wrong:  this  it 
was  that  made  the  results  so  poor,  and  not  the  use  of  the 
sign  language,  as  has  so  often  been  asserted  in  later  years. 
With  the  introduction  of  object  teaching  the  results 
achieved  were  of  necessity  more  favorable,  since  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  was  more  in  accordance  with  nature.  More- 
over the  teachers,  if  they  desired  to  bring  speech  teaching 
into  recognition  and  honor,  were  obliged  to  study  the 
physiology  of  spinach,  and  to  impart  more  substantial 
instruction  in  articulation.  Tliere  soon  developtnl  an  active 
rivalry  among  the  German  schools  for  the  deaf;  each 
wanted  to  have  good  results  to  show  in  speech.  But  since 
the  schools  that  wont  furthest  in  their  opposition  to  signs 
also  achi(»vod  the  best  results  in  the  use  of  language,  it  was 
erronc^ously  believed  that  the  more  signs  were  suppressed, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  the  mental  development  of  the 
deaf  and  for  their  facility  in  the  use  of  word  language. 
The  true  reason  for  these  better  results  was  overlooked; 
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the  true  reason  was  that  in  these  schools  the  personal  life 
and  daily  experiences  of  the  pupils  received  fuller  recog- 
nition. In  them  there  was  developed  a  remarkable  and 
praiseworthy  zeal  in  following  the  whole  life  and  action  of 
the  pupils  with  a  pedagogical  purpose  and  utilizing  it  in 
the  development  of  the  mind  and  of  language.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  reported  of  the  Institution  at  Riehen  near 
Basle:  "The  whole  school  is  a  family,  which  has  its  deaf- 
mute  children  under  constant  instruction.  Mr.  Arnold  is 
the  father,  the  leading  spirit.  His  wife,  a  former  teacher, 
faithfully  assists  him.  In  his  two  lady  teachers  he  has 
invaluable  aids,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  work  of  the 
Institution;  and  the  men  teachers  strive  as  far  as  they  are 
able  to  rival  them.  All  are  guided  by  the  idea  of  supplying 
the  place  of  the  family  in  their  relations  with  the  pupils,  not 
only  in  their  physical  care,  but  also  in  their  mental  develop- 
ment, and  especially  in  regard  to  their  language.^'* 

Not  to  the  exclusion  of  signs  from  the  schoolroom,  not  to 
the  warfare  upon  the  sign  language  out  of  school,  did  the 
Institution  at  Riehen  owe  its  excellent  results,  but  solely  to 
the  zealous  efforts  to  place  the  life  of  the  children  in  the 
centre  of  instructive  supervision.  By  this  means  the 
pupils  soon  learned  to  use  word  language  in  their  daily 
intercourse;  for  this  reason  they  naturally  learnt^d  to  value 
it  and  applied  all  their  energies  to  acquire  and  master  it.f 

The  Riehen  school  would  have  achieved  as  good  results 

♦See  the  ''Organ"  for  1877,  page  5. 

fin  the  Institution  which,  next  to  Riehen,  hud  and  still  has  the  repu- 
tation of  having  achieved  extraordinary  results  in  speech,  namely,  that 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  writer  taught  for  three  years.  This  Insti- 
tution also  hears  the  character  of  a  small  family  residential  school. 
Mr.  J.  Vatter,  who  has  been  Director  for  many  years,  is  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary will  power  and  great  teaching  ability.  His  success  in  teaching 
is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  power  of  expression,  which  manifests 
itself  in  his  pantomimic  movements  as  well  as  in  his  whole  animated 
attitude.  As  a  supporter  and  exponent  of  the  pure  oral  method  he 
naturally  avoids  every  definite,   conspicuous  sign;  but   his  animated 
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if  it  had  conceded  to  natural  signs  thoir  natural  right,  if  it 
had  utilized  the  sign  language  to  stimulate  self-activity  in 
thought  still  more  vigorously,  if  it  had  made  the  natural 
comprehension  through  signs  the  basis  of  the  comprehension 
of  word  language.  Not  in  warfare  against  signs,  but  on 
the  contrary  in  their  faithful  use,  is  found  the  true  recog- 
nition of  the  mental  development  of  the  deaf-mute.  He 
who  rejects  signs  gives  nature  a  slap  in  the  face  for  which 
she  always  avenges  herself;  but  he  who  uses  them  in  in- 
struction where  they  naturally  belong,  viz.,  in  the  process 
of  understanding  and  comprehending,  strengthens  and  ani- 
mates the  thought  and  conception  of  the  deaf-nmte  in  a 
natural  manner,  and  the  power  thus  aroused  again  aids  in 
the  acquisition  of  word  language.  The  results  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  do  not  depend  upon  warfare  against  signs,  but 
upon  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  teacher  psycho- 
logically comprehends  the  power  of  life  and  the  meaning 
of  the  "life  process''  which  is  aroused  and  stinmlated  in 
the  pupil  by  the  impulses  and  impressions  of  life. 

The  scientific  recognition  of  the  true  process  of  perception 
and  thought  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  foregoing 
historical  considerations.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  direct 
association  with  speech''  in  the  sense  maintained  by  the 
adherents  of  the  pure  oral  method.  The  so-called  "  thing" 
does  not  exist  in  our  thought  in  the  way  they  suppose. 

facial  expression,  his  vivid  gestures,  often  without  further  aid  betray  to 
the  pupils  the  movement  of  his  thought  and  the  direction  of  his  mind; 
they  therefore  follow  his  instruction  with  interest;  whereas  the  inex- 
perienced teacher,  who  depends  wholly  upon  the  influence  of  the  mere 
word,  is  understood  with  difficulty  and  often  wears  himself  out  with  no 
result.  Mr.  Vatter  often  used  to  say,  to  give  the  l)eginning  teacher  a 
hint,  "It  lies  in  the  eyes."  He  favors  extensive  use  of  "pantomime 
and  action."  Mr.  Vatter  lacks  one  thing;  namely,  the  recognition 
of  the  truth  that  "  pantomime  and  action"  are  not  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  sign  language.  If  "pantomime  and  action"  are  of  service  in 
mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  word  language,  then  the 
sign  language  is  also  of  service,  and  in  a  higher  and  more  significant 
sensp,  as  will  he  seen  further  on. 
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They  think  that  if  one  only  gives  the  "name"  to  the  things 
that  the  deaf-mute  pupil  sees  in  reality  or  in  the  picture 
book,  the  sign  is  abolished  and  the  word  is  for  all  time 
directly  "connected"  with  the  "thing."  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  "thing,"  that  is,  things  in  general  as  they 
exist  in  our  mind  and  in  all  our  mental  operations,  are  not 
regarded  as  absolute  "individual  things"  or  as  "individu- 
alities," but  are  thought  of  only  in  their  "general  form," 
that  is,  in  their  "universality."  In  our  thought  it  is  not 
a  question  of  "individual  things"  but  of  peculiarly  char- 
acterized "  connections  of  thought,"  which  are  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  mind  does  not  stop  with  the  single, 
that  is,  the  isolated  thing,  but  strives  for  an  integral  picture, 
for  a  regular  unity,  for  a  clear  form  of  thought.  But  such 
a  thought  picture  is,  as  we  have  seen,  produced  only  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  physical  with  the  psychical.  We 
characterize  the  "moving  to  and  fro  of  our  attention"  in 
a  symbolic  picture,  and  where  this  activity  conspicuously 
appears,  and  the  picture  is  produced  in  distinct  signs,  we 
have  the  sign  language.  The  process  of  perception  is  not 
completed  by  the  mere  reference  to  a  colored  picture  or  a 
real  object;  it  is  rather  only  introduced  by  it.  When  we 
begin  to  give  object  teaching  to  our  little  pupils,  their 
minds  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  ^^  tabula  rasa^  Not  only 
their  exi)eriences  in  the  i)ar(»ntal  homo,  l)ut  also  the  inter- 
mingling with  th(»  older  pupils  in  the  institution,  have  given 
them  much  information  of  various  kinds.  They  have  mas- 
tered the  objects  and  phenomc^na  of  daily  life;  their  gesture 
signs  sufficiently  demonstrate  this  fact.  The  deaf-mute  is 
not  a  poor  observ'CT,  for  one  obs(Tves  best  in  silence;  he 
would  not  be  so  backward  in  knowledge*  if  the  impressions 
received  from  others  wore  not  so  d(*foctivo. 

It  is  therefore  foolish  to  ignore  the  sign  language  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf.  If  pedagogy  n^gards  s(»lf-activity 
as  the  highest  principle  of  all  learning,  it  is  unpedagogical 
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to  exclude  the  sign  language  which  the  deaf  have  acquired 
through  their  natural  self-activity.  In  the  sign  language 
are  included  the  processes  which  were  at  work  in  the  per- 
ception, comprehension,  and  mastery  of  the  idea;  in  the  sign 
language,  therefore,  the  deaf-tnute  repeats  his  original 
process  of  thought;  it  refers  him  back  to  the  contents  of 
the  thought  and  the  process  which  took  place  in  his  person 
in  order  to  "grasp"  the  idea.*  And  should  the  sign  of 
this  content  of  the  consciousness  receive  no  recognition  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  word?  It  is  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  wish  to  introduce  the  spoken  word  to  the  deaf-mute  that 
the  sign  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  stamp  or  paste  the  word  upon  the  so- 
called  "thing''  so  that  it  may  be  read  off.  He  who  does 
this  gives  the  child  in  a  certain  sense  only  empty  names, 
which  must  be  drilled  in  until  they  adhere  to  the  memory 
to  some  extent.  Merely  pointing  to  a  picture  in  a  book,  or 
to  an  object  lying  on  the  table,  does  not  sufficiently  arouse 
deaf  children  to  self-activity. 

Suppose  I  have  to  teach  my  twelve  oral  pupils  the  word 
"tree.''  Before  the  window  of  the  schoolroom  stands  a 
beautiful  linden.  Now  shall  I  run  out,  put  my  arms  around 
the  trunk,  and  bring  in  a  branch,  or  shall  I  remain  standing 
near  the  window?  I  purposely  do  the  latter.  While  the 
children  look  at  me  and  follow  my  glance,  I  "grasp"  the 
tree  with  my  eye.  I  raise  my  glance  and  "follow"  with 
clear  movements  the  outline  of  the  tree.  Now  most  of  the 
pupils  know  what  I  mean,  and  unless  I  make  haste  I  shall 
lose  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  make  the  natural  sign 
for  tree.  With  joy  the  pupils  take  it  up  and  act  as  if  they 
wished  to  say  to  me:  "You  mean  the  thing  out  there  with 
trunk  and  crown,  that  we  express  in  signs  by  extending 
the  hands  in  an  arch  to  represent  th(»  crown  and  bringing 

♦The  word  " grasp"  clearly  explains  to  us  the  process  that  takes  place 
in  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mut^.  He  seeks,  as  it  were,  a  place  where  he  can 
get  hold  of  the  thing,  where  he  can  "grasp"  it  through  his  own  activity. 
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them  down  in^two  parallelj^Iines  to  represent  the  trunk." 
I  asstmt  to  this  by  making  the  natural  sign  myself  and  then 
taking  a  crayon  and  making  a  freehand  drawing  of  the 
trunk  and  crown.     Any  one  of  the  pupils.having  the  desire 
and  talent  may  also  draw  it.    One  child  or  another  perhaps 
calls  attention  to  another  tree  outside  by  repc^ating  the  sign. 
In  the  mind  of  some  active  pupil  there  appears  the  picture 
of  an  apple-t^^e,  and  he  therefore  makes  the  sign  for  tree, 
apple,   eat,   taste  good:  another  boy  perhaps  thinks  of 
climbing  a  tree,  another  of  the  cool  shade  which  the  tree 
gives,  another  of  the  bird's  nest  in  the  trcM?.     In  this  way 
an  animated  content  of  the  idea  remains  in  the  pupils' 
minds;  for  they  exi)erience  what  is  meant  by  "tree''  iind 
they  have  a  definite  sign  which  clearly  represents  their  own 
self-activity  in  the  act  of  perception,  as  also  the  component 
parts  of  the  idea.     The  adherents  of  the  pure  oral  method 
sav  that  the  interest  of  the  child  is  now  exhausted,  and  that 
the  word  comes  too  liiiv.     We  are  convinc(»d,  however,  that 
th(»  word  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  given  any  sooner. 
Shall  we  make  the  child  speak  the  word  when  it  coldly 
faces  the  "thing"— "coldly  to  the  heart?"     No:  the  word 
nuist  be  plac(»d  in  his  mind  by  a  process  in  which  his  ke<»nest 
interest  for  the  content  of  the  thought  shall  find  expression. 
Th(*  sign  language  is  an  essential  part  of  this  process  and 
by  far  the  most  important  part  for  the  operations  of  the 
mind.     Wh(»r(»  the  sign  language*  is  suppressed  the  thought- 
pictun*  is  dinuned;  its  j)()W(t  is  taken  away  and  the  pupil's 
creative*  impulse  is  enfee])le(l.     When  we  consider  the  atti- 
tuele  of  the*  ele*af-nmte*  to  we)rd  language,  we  become  con- 
scienis  of  the*  fact  that  the*  word  itself  has  nothing  to  elo  with 
the  iele*a.     The*  i(le*a  may  appe*ar  e*e)niple'te»  l)e'fe)re  the  mind 
of  the  puj)il  without  his  knowing  the  we)r(l  at  all :  the  wore!  is 
nothing  mem*  te)  him  than  a  sign  whie'h  nuist  be  k*anuHl  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  in  orele*r  thus  te)  be'cenne  able  to 
associate  aelvantage*ously  with  human  society.     Here  we 
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perceive  a  significant  difference  between  the  hearing  person 
and  the  deaf  person.  The  hearing  person  often  retains  the 
word  even  when  the  conception  is  still  vague  and  the  content 
of  the  idea  not  very  clear.  On  account  of  its  "sensuous" 
and  "  aesthetic '^  character  the  word  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  life  of  his  thought.  The  sound  of  the  word,  so 
to  speak,  often  acts  upon  him  long  after  it  is  heard;  the 
sound  picture  strives  toward  the  conception  and  the  content 
of  the  idea;  a  sensation  of  pleasure  enters  when  he  again 
recurs  to  the  conception  and  is  able  to  corroborate  its 
cont<*nt.  The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  the  word 
aroused  when  it  was  not  understood  is  thus  removed. 

Upon  the  deaf-mute,  as  we  well  know,  the  word  does  not 
act  in  that  way.  When  it  is  not  connected  with  a  vivid  and 
animated  content,  with  a  clearly  drawn  picture,  it  is  like 
the  wind ;  it  is  forgotten  before  we  know  it.  The  deaf-mute 
lacks  the  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  idea  as  frequently 
and  readily  as  the  hearing  child  does.  We  nmst  therefore 
with  the  very  first  presentation  of  the  word  produce  th(^ 
content  before  his  mind  as  vividly  and  clearly  a«  possible. 
Where  familiar  ideas  are  concerned,  the  sign  language  read- 
ily expresses  them  in  a  vivid  reproduction  of  the  content; 
where  something  unknown  is  concerned,  we  must  so  direct 
the  process  of  perception  that  it  shall  lead  to  a  clear  con- 
ception and  to  a  characteristic  sign.  In  us  who  hear,  the 
s|X)ken  word  obscures  the  consciouHn(\sH  of  our  fK^rsonal 
processes  in  the  act  of  jKTcc^ption;  it  produc(»H  th(*  con- 
ception so  rapidly  that  we  are  hardly  awan»  of  the  accom- 
panying process<\s,  such  m^  the  inc(»ptif)nH  in  tlie  |)ro(hiction 
of  a  picture  or  a  symbol  or  the  passing  away  of  the  sensations 
of  association.  \\v  therefon*  hastily  accept  the  opinion  that 
in  spf»aking  there  r»xists  a  direct  connc»c(ion  b<*twc»en  the 
word  and  the*  idea.  But  in  Inith  this  connection  do<»H  not 
exist,  as  is  fvirlf»nt  if  wo  try  to  think  out  nipidly  unfamiliar 
ideas  and  arrange  them  in  a  chain  of  thought.     In  this  case 
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we  must  change  the  words  into  real  pictures  and  produce  ~ 
associations  with  other  ideas;  we  look  around  as  it  were  to 
see  from  whence  light  may  fall  upon  the  content  and  its 
connection;  finally  the  idea  is  explained  by  one  or  more 
examples.  ''One  comprehends  the  thing,"  says  C.  von 
Brockdorff,  "  by  the  aid  of  a  picture,  a  pattern,  a  movement. 
To  think  rapidly  means  to  be  able  to  reproduce  words 
rapidly  in  pictures,  operations  of  ideas,  associations." 

If  for  us  hearing  persons  there  is  no  ''direct  association" 
between  idea  and  word;  if  for  us  also — whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously — gestures  and  inceptions  of  gestures  func- 
tion between  idea  and  word  and  between  word  and  idea, 
we  surely  must  not  think  of  a  "direct  association  wit 
speech     in  teaching  the  deaf,  but  must  quietly  place  th 
sign  beside  the  word  and  assign  it  the  place  which  naturc^^- 
accords  it.  The  sign  is  not  a  mental  abortion,  but  a  f unctioir:^: 
of  consciousness,  which  cannot  be  removed  from  our 
of  thought.    It  in  no  way  curbs  or  hinders  thought;  on  thi 
contrary  it  stimulates  and  promotes  it  in  the  deaf-mut4 
If  the  sign  language  is  able  to  support  the  idea  and  cl 
terize  the  idea  picture,  it  also  directly  carries  and  support. 
the  word.    It  plays  an  all-important  part  in  the  compi 
hension  of  the  word;  all  comprehension  is,  as  we  have  said 
a  comprehension  through  signs. 

The  reader  who  does  not  clearly  remember  the  content 
of  our  second  and  third  chapters,  and  who,  moreover,  ci 
not  get  rid  of  the  traditional  view  of  the  sign  langu^ 
may  say :  In  theory  a  "  direct  association  with  speech  "  mi 
not  exist,  but  in  the  practice  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
must  be  carried  out  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  leai'n 
thiijk  "in;- word  language. 

Before  answering  this  objection  let  us  say  a  word  c< 
cerning  the  ideas  of  "theory"  and  "practice,"  which 
likps  to  place  in  ppposition  to  each  other  when  other  ai^^^~^^^  . 

ments  fail.    We  have  now  come  to  the.  last  step  in  conik>:^i^'  J 
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ing  the  $dgn  langiuge  anil  woixl  language  into  a  **  higher 
unity"  and  including  them  as  pans  of  this  unity.  The 
(supposed)  opposition  of  theory  and  practice  must  not  pnv 
vent  us  from  taking  this  step. 

By  "theon-"  we  do  not  mean  that  "spinning"  of  phan- 
tOHLs  of  the  air  and  brain  ^ith  which,  as  Matthias  Claudius 
says,  one  gets  further  away  from  the  end  in  \iew,  but  we 
mean  the  full  truth  concerning  an  object,  in  the  present 
case  concerning  the  eiiucation  of  the  deaf.  A  theorx*  of 
ileaf-mute  instruction  is  nothing  more  nor  less:  than  the 
presentation  of  its  true  idea.  If  a  theor>-  contains  some- 
thing logically  incorrect,  something  that  has  been  drawn 
from  false  premises,  or  that  clings  to  prejuilices,  then  it  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  a  bad  ad\'iser  both  for  the  one  who  puts  it 
into  practice  and  the  one  who  is  thus  practiseti  upon. 
Rc^ardeil  logically,  that  is,  according  to  the  truth,  theorj- 
and  practice  are  not  essential  opposites;  they  contain  the 
same  recognizable  constituent  parts. 

WTioever  meditates  upon  an  object  and  strives  to  give  it 
a  definite  form  can  make  no  headwav  and  attain  no  n^sult 
unless  he  constantly  brings  his  ideas  into  relation  with 
reality,  that  is,  tests  the  possibility  of  their  realization. 
For  the  theorist  the  truth  lies  in  the  nudity  of  the  subjiM^t 
considered.  A  true  theory  contains  the  logical  rtH|uirt^ 
nients  of  a  successful  practice,  then^fort*  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  i(l(»a  it.self.  The  theoretical  constniuently, 
as  regards  the  content  of  its  thought,  is  the  practical,  and  the 
same  is  true,  vice  versa.  There  is  no  practice  which  d(H*s 
not  rest  in  all  its  modes  of  action,  either  consciouslv  or 
unconsciously,  u|>on  the  principles  which  it  accepts  as  true. 
In  practice*  the  theon»tical  is  realized  and  tested.  If  the 
theory  contains  the  truth  regarding  an  object,  then  the 
process  introduced  by  it  is  true,  and  then^fon*  in  the  fullest 
sc»nse,of  the  word  fwlural.  The  truth  of  an  object  is  nrog- 
nized  only  when  the  laws  and  relations  of  its  nature  are 
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judged  corroctly,  without  prejudice  and  without  super- 
ficiality. Only  through  recognition  of  the  true  connection 
between  the  constituent  parts  contained  in  the  idea  docs 
the  idea  obtain  its  right  meaning. 

If  it  is  true — and  we  believe  we  have  scientifically  demon- 
stratinl  it — that  the  gesture  sign  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  our  thought  and  especially  in  the  thought  of  the 
deaf-mute,  since  it  renders  ideas  and  relations  perceptible  to 
the  senses  and  thus  becomes  a  language  sign,  it  cannot,  as 
we  again  assert  with  emphasis,  be  excluded  from  the  in- 
struction; it  will  constantly  and  persistently  appear  when 
ideas  are  to  be  constructed,  when  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Where  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  aimed  at  a  '*  direct 
association  with  speech"  the  sign  language  has  only  seem- 
ingly been  eliminated,  only  by  force  been  suppressed.  It 
is  indeed  possible  in  the  elementary  object  teaching  to  dis- 
regard the  gesture  sign,  at  least  with  respect  to  things  that 
are  present ;  for  pointing  ^^  to  the  things  themselves  "  arouses 
the  thought  picture  sufficiently  for  the  moment,  inasmuch 
as  the  pupils  individually  and  collectively  already  have 
signs  for  these  objects.  The  sign  language,  moreover,  is 
undoubtedlv  used  in  these  cases  in  a  reduced  form  and  in 
a  manner  hardly  noticeable.  And  how  is  it  when  the 
pupils  are  to  recur  again  from  the  word  to  the  idea?  Here 
the  sign  language  immediately  appears  as  the  meanii  of 
comprehension.  Does  any  one  really  believe  that  when  we 
speak  in  the  schoolroom  of  a  tal)l(*,  a  chair,  a  stove,  a 
cupboard,  a  knife,  a  fork,  etc.,  the  sign  does  not  enter  into 
the  UKMital  activity  of  the  pupils?  Let  us  observe  how 
they  act  with  respect  to  these  things  outside  of  the  school- 
room: what  thev  do,  for  instance,  when  thev  read  or  learn 
the  names  of  these  things.  They  really  sign  them  to  them- 
selves and  they  live  in  these*  signs.  We  may  let  them  look 
at  the  things  ever  so  Vm^  and  we  may  give  exhaustive 
descriptions  of  them;  in  the  mind  there  remains  only  the 
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idea,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  pupil  must  te  able  to  con- 
struct a  picture,  and  this  picture  represents  itself  to  him  in 
signs.  Of  course  it  is  not  our  intention  to  belittle  the 
importance  of  object  teaching;  it  remains  a«  before  "the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge;"  but  all  is  not  accomplished 
with  object  teaching.  With  the  *' things,"  the  big  and  the 
little,  the  red  and  the  blue  and  the  variegated,  we  cannot 
operate  m  the  mind;  there  we  need  pictures  and  symbols 
which  shall  (juickly  acquaint  us  with  the  direction  and 
content  of  our  thought. 

Now  let  us  endeavor  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  the  deaf- 
mute  child  and  see  how  the  (exclusion  of  the  sign  language 
acts  upon  its  thought  and  feeling.  We  readily  comprehend 
psychologically  that  the  prohibition  of  signs  in  mental 
intercourse  nmst  cause  displeasure  to  the  child.  If  he  is 
not  permitted  to  use  them  before  the  eyes  of  his  teacher, 
he  loses  his  original  naivete;  he  feels  constrained,  he  lacks 
self-confidence,  and  he  does  not  gain  confidence  in  his 
teacher,  who  appears  to  him  as  a  punishing  judge  in  a 
matter  which  belongs  to  his  natural  rights.  No  matter  how 
attached  the  children  may  be  otherwise,  the  effort  of  the 
t^^'acher  to  abolish  the  sign  language  always  tends  to  alienate 
their  souls  from  him.  The  child  of  the  common  school 
offers  an  instructive  parallel  in  this  respect.  Does  not  he 
also  lose  his  natural  desire  to  talk  when  the  teacher  rejects 
his  dialect  and  his  childish  numner  of  expression?  He 
becomes  taciturn  and  timid,  and  his  plejusure  in  l(»aniing 
ceases.  Hildebrand  therefore  rightly  says:  ''  High  German 
should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  home  language  of 
the  common  peo{)le."  I  am  well  aware  that  for  the  first 
four  weeks  or  the  first  quarter  of  a  year  even  the  pure 
oralists  are  not  very  strict  in  prohibiting  signs  and  permit 
the  child  to  us(^  them;  but  jis  soon  as  h(»  can  sjx^ak  a  few 
words,  they  want  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 

The  prohibition  of  signs  arouses  in  the  nature  of  the  child, 
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as  already  stated,  a  strong  feeling  of  displeasure,  since  it 
hampers  his  natural  self-activity.  This  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure affects  the  whole  process  of  learning  and  life.  It 
actually  has  a  "contrary  suggestive"  effect,  creating  a 
dislike  for  the  word  and  for  word  language.  The  teacher 
desires  by  the  exclusion  of  signs  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  child  for  the  spoken  word,  and  thus  to  accelerate  the 
acquisition  of  speech;  he  attains — precisely  the  opposite. 
Thus  it  goes,  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  with  all 
pedagogical  measures  that  are  contrary  to  the  child's 
nature  and  do  not  conform  to  his  present  stage  of  mental 
development.  A  systematic  instruction  in  language,  which 
attempts  to  treat  the  matter  systematically  and  exhaust- 
ively in  rchitiv.n  to  matter  and  form,  does  not  produce 
fluency  in  language  nor  pleasure  in  its  use.  Premature 
religious  instruction  enfeebles  the  religious  feeling;  prema- 
ture teaching  to  read  lessens  the  enjoyment  in  reading; 
and  one  who  opposes  the  premature  introduction  of  such 
branches  docs  not  wish  to  *^ obstruct"  these  sources  of 
knowledge,  but  to  introduce  them  to  the  pupils  at  a  time 
when  they  can  really  be  benefited  by  them. 

Teachers  had  no  clear  knowledge  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  suppression  of  the  sign  languag(%  though  they  saw  that 
it  could  not  be  whollv  eradicated  from  the  institutions, 
and  that  the  thought  and  speech  of  the  children  after  its 
suppr(»ssion,  as  w(»ll  as  before,  left  much  to  Ik*  desired;  but 
no  one  n^ally  thought  of  its  ^* contrary  suggestive"  effect; 
this,  however,  necessarily  had  to  appc^ar  sooner  or  lat^r, 
since  it  was  a  warfare  against  one  of  the  natural  powers  of 
the  human  soul.  T\u)  effect  went  still  further.  As  the 
suppression  of  the  sign  language  hindcTcvl  the  pupil's  acqui- 
sition of  word  language  and  his  interest  in  it,  his  mind  so 
much  more  the  intc^nsively  turned  to  the  sign  language  and 
thus  the  measure  had  a  directly  opposite  effect  to  the  one 
desired.    If  the  pupil  was  not  allowed  to  use  the  sign  for 
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tree,  house,  horse,  cow,  etc.,  in  the  schoolroom  under  the 
eyes  of  the  teacher,  so  much  the  more  eagerly,  and  therefore 
more  extensively,  did  he  use  it  out  of  school.  This  is 
perfectly  reasonable  psychologically.  But  when  the  gesture 
signs  of  the  pupil  are  respected  by  the  teacher  and  treated 
understandingly  from  the  beginning,  the  pupil  acquires  the 
proper  interest  in  mental  intercourse  with  his  fellow  beings 
and  therefore  also  in  word  language.  If  the  teacher  uses 
the  sign  language  as  nature  and  the  deaf-mute\s  capacity 
require,  life  processes  are  aroused  in  the  pupil  which  render 
the  understanding  and  comprehension  of  word  language 
truly  possible. 

The  representatives  of  the  pure  oral  method  no  doubt 
acted  in  good  faith  when  they  declared  thei  iselves  enemies 
of  the  sign  language.  Their  purpose  was  an  ideal  one; 
they  desired  to  give  the  deaf-mute  speech  and  thus  restore 
him  to  society.  But  I  should  like  to  (juotc  here  a  word  of 
Goethe  which  we  should  all  take  to  heart.  It  runs  thus: 
"  Woe  to  that  kind  of  culture  that  destroys  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  real  culture,  and  points  us  to  the  goal  instead 
of  blessing  us  on  the  way  thither." 

How  often  have  enemies  of  the  sign  language — of  whom 
I  was  one  for  a  decade  and  a  half — said  that  if  the  deaf- 
nmte  makes  signs  he  will  not  learn  to  think  ''in"  word 
language.  These  words  were,  so  to  speak,  addn^ssed  to 
the  conscience  of  the  young  teacher,  and  if  he  made  a  sign 
under  the  eyes  of  a  strict  methodizer  he  was  ruined.  It 
was  a  bad  time  for  teachers  and  for  pupils.  The  time  will 
come  when  men  will  look  back  to  this  period  with  the 
same  feeling  that  they  now  do  to  the  mediieval  Latin 
schools  in  which  the  pupils  were  strictly  forbidden  to  speak 
a  word  in  German.  It  may  be  said  as  an  excuse  for  that 
harsh  measure  that  the  pupils  of  those  days  really  learned 
to  speak  Latin,  which  certainly  must  be  regardcnl  as  a  great 
achievement.     But  it  was  only  a  few  gifted  minds  that 
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achieved  this  result;  most  of  the  learners  revolted  against 
the  severe  discipline  and  threw  away  their  lesson  books. 

MATTHIAS  SCHNEIDER, 
Instructor  in  ttw  Brunsunck  School, 

Brunswick,  Germany, 

[to  bk  continued.] 


THE  EVIDENTIAL  \  ALUE  OF  PHILANTHROPY 
AS  AN  AGENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE  AND 
ACTIVITY* 

Thk  fundani(»ntal  i(l(»a  of  the  work  at  the  Chc^foo  School 
for  the  Deaf  is  that  we  are  working  for  a  class  rather 
than  for  individuals. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  n^'ently  took  an  itinerary, 
the  object  of  which  wa«  to  give  information.  We  had  with 
us  a  native  hearing-teacher,  trained  at  the  school,  and  two 
pupils  for  demonstration  work;  traveling  over  two  thou- 
sand miles,  we  \dsited  sixteen  cities,  speaking  more  than 
fifty  times  to  over  thirty  thousand  Chines(\  More  could 
have  been  reached  if  we  had  managtnl  better,  but  the 
results,  s(H;n  from  this  ni^ar  perspective,  may  b(»ar  on  the 
object  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  write,  and  be  of 
general  interest. 

Everywhen*  the  l)usy  mission  work(U's  welcomed  us  and 
meetings  were  arrangc^l.  Invitations  s(»nt  to  officials 
usually  brought  a  response,  excerpt  where  the  mourning 
ceremonies  for  the  Emperor  and  Em pr(\ss-I)o wager  pre- 
vented. A  number  of  governmc^it  schools  were  visited. 
A  cautious  invitation  sent  to  one  for  a  delegation  to  come 
brought  the  reply:  ^'W(»  all  want  to  come/'  The  interest 
was  intense,  and  j)ages  could  be  filled  with  the  expressions 
of  wonder  and  admiration. 


♦From  the  Chinese  Recorder,  1909. 


rT*  ^iT^fa."     A^r-i'ydt'j}  C-    iJTLiiff^:    **»^*nL    -ri/fMTiTipi.    and 

b^  ±t:-.-^j  :r>f:j>..  rrj:  L*-  la^-.  Lmaig*?d  aii*r  it  h  iiiTge 
isuj-  *' idii*-^.     F'»Ii.nrTur*i>  '-fciiijfr  fci  iLThja-TaoL  froffL  Mr. 

'L!:iii^_  u*  tJ.  IT:  >;i.     Wi-  "p^r*-  iL'i'r.**-  V.  tij*^  ii'.im*-H'i'Ki;  a: 

'.r  -111*-  tr  y\x\tMi^\^  -SM  ;»r.n-iijrifc.  •:i.:ih.fal. 
T-i  y^cMit  id' a    "V*    T^    ii'^'^aiiL  Aiu*fri'ruL  Miiii*n^  "U* 

•M--. '  •^•ii  #'ii*  tH'j.  11   t  iu*s*  •ii*jar.*»-     H*r»^  "Ui^  j^  iwnr 

V  .-^  i:'**T    1!j*^:    •-i;*'iJ'  uij.   ;ri»e#-  »y  ;#*ai*i.  •riie*'  nir  ^uuiiK. 

-M-   .-:       J  ».;*-'    V  :  1     11111     all',      ii*^    v^>       ^*li*a.   1*^    **&   lit 
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was  presented  with  a  set  of  the  books,  which  he  said  should 
surely  find  its  way  into  the  palace.  Later  this  man  at- 
tended the  meeting  held  at  the  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  was  a  careful  observer  of  everything  done. 

Our  visit  in  Paotingfu,  the  provincial  capital  of  Chihli, 
was  full  of  interest,  for  the  district  magistrate  has  a  deaf 
daughter  and  was  anxious  to  have  a  school.  He  had 
already  interested  the  gentry  and  some  of  the  other  officials, 
and  before  we  felt  they  had  selected  a  lot  of  over  twenty 
Chinese  acres  as  the  site  for  the  first  provincial  school 
for  the  deaf  in  China.  The  building,  for  which  they  have 
four  thousand  dollars  Mexican,  is  to  be  built  this  spring 
and  one  of  our  teachers  put  in  charge.  They  said  thai 
they  could  raise  fifteen  hundred  dollars  yearly  for  expenses 
and  a  little  more  if  necessary.* 

When  we  reached  Nanking  word  was  sent  to  His  Excel- 
lency, Viceroy  Tuan  Fang,  by  Consul  McNally,  of  the 
work  we  are  doing.  This  brought  an  invitation  to  meet 
His  Excellency  at  the  viceregal  palace,  where  we  gave  a 
demonstration,  the  Commissioner  of  Schools  and  a  few 
others  having  been  invited. 

The  Viceroy *s  interest  centres  around  a  little  deaf  niece, 
who  is  a  member  of  his  household.  Judge  McNally  said 
he  had  never  seen  him  so  interested  nor  known  him  to 
grant  so  long  an  interview.  He  made  an  offer  for  one  of 
our  teachers  to  open  a  school  in  his  home,  to  which  he 
will  receive  as  many  outside  pupils  as  the  teacher  can  take 
charge  of.  He  also  desired  that  the  teacher's  wife  should 
be  trained  as  an  assistant. 

In  several  mission  stations  the  idea  of  classes  for  the 
deaf,  in  connection  with  mission  schools  taught  by  native 
teachers  trained  here,  was  considered.  Something  will 
be  done  along  this  line  before  many  years. 

♦This  School  was  opened  last  year  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Leu, 
Dzong  Shi,  a  native  teacher  trained  at  the  Chefoo  School. 
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The  most  touching  mcident  of  the  whole  tour  took 
place  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Tientsin,  when  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  S.  V.  Hya,  the  father  of  one  of  our 
pupils,  arose  and,  in  a  speech  which  made  eyes  grow  moist, 
thanked  us  for  what  we  had  done  for  little  Ziao  Fong, 
whom  we  had  with  us.  In  this  case  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  the  benefit  is  being  reaped  by  the  third  generation 
in  a  Christian  family,  Mr.  Hya's  father  having  been  an 
honoured  clergyman  of  the  Church  Mission  in  Ningpo. 

At  the  close  of  one  meeting  the  pastor  said,  "It  is  as 
good  a  Gospel  sermon  as  I  ever  listened  to."  In  nearly 
every  meeting  there  were  enough  Christians  present  to 
make  it  an  opportunity  for  calling  their  attention  to  the 
Christ-like  character  of  the  work.  In  one  school  our 
meeting  was  followed  by  quite  a  revival  among  the  students, 
so  touched  were  they  by  the  thought  that  every  class  was 
included  in  the  wonderful  plan  of  salvation,  there  being  a 
a  way  to  reach  even  the  shut-in  soul  of  the  deaf-mute. 

Another  time  an  interesting  conversation  was  carried 
on  between  a  stranger  and  the  older  boy  whom  we  had 
with  us,  son  of  an  elder  in  the  church  in  Hangchow.  It 
was  about  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  closed  something 
in  this  wise:  "Do  you  know  how  to  pray?''  wrote  the 
deaf  boy.  "  No,"  replied  the  man,  "  but  I  believe."  Then 
our  nmte  preacher  quickly  wrote:  "You  must  come  to 
the  church  every  Sunday  and  learn  to  pray  to  Jesus," 
to  which  the  man  replied:  "I  will."  "Even  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them,"  and  why  not  a  deaf  child? 

In  some  places  the  meetings  in  the  government  school 
gave  the  opportunity  of  fonning  new  acquaintances  which 
may  lead  to  something  definite  if  followed  up. 

In  one  home  we  found  a  deaf  child  under  the  instruction 
of  a  native  teacher,  who  assured  us  that  she  had  committed 
to  memorv  several  native  books.  When  asked  if  she 
could  ask  and  answer  questions  we  were  told  that  she 
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could,  but  the  question  written  at  our  request,  "How  M 
are  you?*'  wa^s,  after  some  pantomime  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  answered  incorrectly.     The  question,  "What  i 
your  name?"  was  understood   no  better.     These  peopl 
were  filled  with  wonder  at  the  way  our  pupils,  even  tha 
little  boy,  Jisked  and  answered  questions. 

In  homes  of  wealth  we  found  the  deaf  child  sheltered  an^ 
cared  for  as  far  as  was  possible,  only  lacking  intelligerr^^^ 
teaching,  and  this  will  come  by  putting  within  the  reai 
of  the  Chinese  the  results  of  the  experience  of  years  r 
other  countries. 

The  estimate  which  the  Chinese  have  put  on  their  o 
attempts  to  teach  the  deaf  was  well  illustrated  by  t. 
reception  given  the  teacher  and  the  two  boys  at 
College,  Wuchang.     At  first  very  little  interest  was  sho 
"Oh,  yes,*'  they  said,  "deaf  children  can  learn  to  w 
a  few  characters,  but  they  do  not  understand.     They 
still  dummies."     After  the  meeting,  teachers  and  stud 
crowded  around  full  of  interest. 

The  following  letter  from  Bishop  L.  H.  Roots,  of 
American  Episcopal  Mission,  Hankow,  shows  further 
it  was  received.     He  writes: 

"I  have  made  some  inquiries,  and  our  Chinese  clergy 
given  nw  the  following  points,  which  I  think  bear  upon, 
(question  you  asked  regarding  the  value  of  work  for  the   ^ 
as  you  presented  it.     Th(»y  said  that  after  your  add 
and  the  exhibition  given  by  your  teacher  and  pupils  t  JZJjev 
frecjuently  heard  remarks  like  this:    ^What  patience    ''^mthis 
shows  to  have  been  displayed  by  the  teachers  of  tl~:^^ 
pupils,'  and  our  clergy  say  that  in  several  cases  where  "^^his 
remark  has  been  made  by  one  who  was  not  Christian— i  if 
has  been  easy  for  them  to  follow  it  up,  pointing  out  tn,  Jiat 
the  source  of  this  patience  is  the  constraining  love  of  Chmrnst, 
Others  have  remarked  that  this  is  certainly  good  v^€)rk 
and  have  thus  again  given  our  Christians  the  opporturtiV^ 
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to  trace  this  good  work  to  the  Christian  motive  as  tlu*  only 

sufficient  explanation,  and  often  the  expression  n^gardiriK 

its    e^:xcellence  was  'liao  pu  teh.'     After  your  address  at 

BooTke  College  one  of  the  Confucian  teachers  had  a  eon- 

versi^tion  with  your  teacher,  and  later  on  came  to  talk 

abo^jt  the  subject  with  one  of  our  deacons  who  was  th(»n  in 

tho    Divinity  School.    His  first  remark  was,  'What  a  shame 

thn.'t:'    our  own  government  provides  so  very  poorly  for  even 

who  would  benefit  by  a  good  education  of  the  ordinary 

.,  not  to  speak  of  the  deaf/     But  then  he  was  cjuick  to 

that  Confucianism,  in  his  opinion,  has  all  that  Chris- 

tioj::^ity  has.    The  deacon  replied:    'Yes,  in  many  n^sfKicts, 

bii^     the  difficulty  is  that  Confucianism  does  not  |)rovide 

^•h.i2fc.t  Christianity  does,  namely,  the  power  to  do  the  truth 

ch  has  been   learned.'     Many  of  our  Christian   and 

non-Christian  students  said  after  your  addn^ss:    'This 

'k  is  truly  like  the  Christian  teaching  alxmt  Christ, 

^-"^Irxo  made  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  the 

t>li:Kid  to  see,'  the  latter  referring  to  the  school  for  tlu?  blind; 

^c^^r-,  they  said,  'these,  though  deaf  and  blind,  do  not  h<*ar 

their  ears  and  see  with  their  eve**:  vet  they  are  mail** 

understand  as  if  thev  did  hear  anrl  see.' 

''Personallv  I  am  sure  that  the  effwts  of  vour  work, 

b^cn  as  we  ha<I  .<«  brief  an  opfxirt unity  to  U.^am  aUiUt  it, 

very  far-reaching,  and  that  this  work  which  you  have 

^Jreadv  done  has  niatc'riallv  .«tren^hem-i|   the   fon-e  of 

"^fcke   Christian   appeal   even   here   in    thi>?   coinfiarativHy 

^^Xstant  part  of  China.     We  an-  lofiking  forward  to  having 

'^^ork  for  the  <leaf  in  our  own  njLsfqon  when  v^iij  liave  train^'^i 

scDme  teachers  for  us." 

Carrying  od  thL«  work  as  we  Jiave  urid^-r  the  [>n-HWjn' 

c>f  uncertain  support,  we  have  oft*-ri  a^k'!«J.  **  I*^  it  worth 

tlie  struggje?"    Ai?  far  a?  the  pet^t  i^  ^yifK^-nj*^!  that  iju*-*- 

^  ion  has  been  aii«werwi  to  luv  satL^faif'tir/fj  in  th*-  ^-a^-  of  ^^u- 

of  our  bovs.     He  Jiad  }•«-«  with  u?-  is^ffT*-  tljau  \f*u  v^-nn-. 
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and  every  added  year  showed  added  grace  of  mind  and 
character.  I  do  not  remember  when  I  first  began  to 
notice  his  deep  reUgious  feeling,  but  it  was  especially 
brought  to  my  mind  one  Sabbath  morning  when  I  could 
not  be  present  at  the  Bible  lesson.  When  I  next  met 
the  boys,  I  asked  them,  '^  Who  taught  you  until  Mr.  Chang 
came?**  '^Chin  Shiu-giei  did,"  was  the  quick  reply.  The 
boy  himself  stood  on  one  side  with  a  shy,  pleased  manner. 
''Can  you  pray?"  I  asked.  ''Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  pray 
every  day."  From  then  on  I  often  asked  him  to  lead  in 
prayer,  which  he  did  most  reverently.  Removing  his  cap 
and  standing  with  bowed  head  he  spelled  with  great 
distinctness;  the  (expression  of  his  face  and  his  deep  breath- 
ing showing  how  intens(*ly  he  felt  as  he  begged  our  Saviour 
to  help  them  to  be  good  boys.  His  mind  showed  such  a 
clear  grasp  of  ev(»ry  subj(»ct  taught  and  he  had  such  patience 
and  ability  in  explaining  things  to  th(^  younger  pupils 
that  we  began  training  him  for  a  teacher.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  This  spring  he  slipped  away  to  the  heavenly  home 
after  leaving  this  witness  to  his  poor  heathen  mother: 
"I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  am  trusting  in  Jesus."  His 
life  and  his  testimony  will  furnish  the  text  for  the  next 
preacher  who  visits  that  village  in  which  his  is  the  only 
Christian  grave.  Without  the  knowledge  gained  here  in 
our  school  this  dear  boy  could  never  have*  known  of  the 
power  of  C'lirist  to  save.  The  deaf  are  really  the  only 
class  in  the  world  who  must  have  schools  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  Christian  religion. 

Does  it  pay?  Where  is  th(*  dividing  line  betwe(»n  "direct 
mission  work"  and  philanthropy?  What  is  philanthropy 
but  the  life  of  Christ  seeking  expression  by  doing? 

I  asked  a  native  teacher,  "Do  you  find  anything  in  the 
classics  about  the  deaf?  Did  Confucius  hv  word  or  act 
leave  a  guide  for  his  followers  in  their  cmv  for  them?" 
and  his  reply  was:     ''No,  1  sup|)()s(»  he  considered  them 
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the  same  as  other  defectives — of  no  use.  He  left  us  an 
example  for  our  treatment  of  the  blind  when  he  invited 
Yue  Kiu-ming  to  be  his  guest  and  himself  went  out  to 
receive  and  guide  him  into  the  house,  but  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  deaf-mutes."     "  Christ  did/'  was  our  reply. 

Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  writes  of  this  work  as  follows: 

'*  When  our  Lord  was  on  earth  the  most  striking  proof  of 
His  divine  mission  was  the  restoration  of  sight  and  hearing 
to  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  What  He  performed  by  an 
instantaneous  act  of  power,  His  followers  at  the  present 
day  accomplish  by  a  slow  process,  but  the  rc^sults  are  such 
as  to  prove  that  they  too  are  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

'*  No  pagan  nation  ever  originated  a  systematic  method 
for  relieving  the  deaf,  blind,  or  insane.  What  Christians 
have  done  for  all  these  classes  api)ears  to  the  Chinese  as 
little  short  of  miraculous. 

"The  recent  efforts  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  government  to  the  work  being  done  for  the  deaf 
at  the  Chefoo  school  have  been  less  successful  than  we 
ex{)ected,  perhaps  owing  in  part  to  the  pre-occupation 
of  the  official  mind  in  a  time  of  change.  But  would  not 
such  a  change  as  the  creation  of  a  national  school  for  the 
deaf  prove  to  the  world  that  sentiments  of  humanity  are 
at  last  beginning  to  take  a  practical  shape  in  China? 

'^As  long  as  the  insane  are  caged  like  wild  beiists — as 
long  as  the  blind  are  left  to  live  on  the  superstitions  of  the 
peo{)le — and  as  long  as  the  deaf  are  left  to  the  chance  of 
learning  by  imitation,  like  dogs  or  horses,  so  long  must  the 
civilization  of  China  be  branded  as  wanting  in  humanity. 
If  the  government  would  take  up  the  enterprise  so  success- 
fully initiated  at  Chefoo,  that  would  go  far  to  remove  a 
serious  n^proach  that  now  rests  on  the  Chinese  people." 

It  was  Col.  Charles  Denby,  late  minister  to  China,  who 
wrote  thus:    '*Th(»  hc^athen  religions  have  no  pity  for  the 
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outcast,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  diseased  classes,  aa 
make  no  provision  for  them.    This  alone  comes  within  t 
merciful  sway  of  the  Christian  religion." 

Dear  reader  and  fellow-worker,  call  work  for  orph 
for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  insane  (thou 
the  latter  do  not  belong  in  the  same  class,  we  include  th 
for  convenience),  call  it  anything  you  wish,  mission  w 
or  philanthropy,  but  call  it  something  and  do  it  and  t 
the  church  of  China  to  do  it  too. 

ANNETTA  T.  MILLS, 
Principal  of  the  Chefoo  School, 
181  hJast  Seventy- first  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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THE  EIGHTH  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE 
OF  GERMAN  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  Eighth  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Ge 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  was  held  in  Lcipsic,  October  3-6, 1 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons  were  present  at     ~^^::U^ 
meeting,  of  whom  226  were  actually  engaged  in  the  iusL 
tion  of  the  deaf;  the  remaining  sixty  were  representafc  5  ^^ 
of  the  government  and  guests.    The  Convention  prese^x  -fee/ 
a  marked  contrast  in  one  respect  to  the  similar  gathei-i^oj. 
of  American  teachers  of  the  deaf:  there  were  only      ^-^^ 
women  to  276  men.     Seventy-one  German  schools  for  the 
deaf  were  represented. 

The  principal  meetings  were  held  in  the  great  hall  of  tAe 
University.  Mr.  Gustav  Wend(»,  Director  of  the  Roj^^/ 
Institution  at  Berlin,  presided. 

As  the  Convention  was  held  in  Leipsic,  the  scene  of 
Samuel  Heinicke's  chief  activities  in  the  work  of  deaf-niute 
instruction,  special  tribute  was  paid  to  his  mcrnorv.    An 
elocjuent  paper  vindicating  his  |x*rsonal  character  was  read 
by  Dr.  Paul  Schumann,  a  teacher  in  the  Leipsic  Institution, 
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and  a  wreath  of  laurel  was  placed  upon  his  monument.  The 
address  on  this  occasion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lehm,  head 
teacher  of  the  Leipsic  Institution.  The  pupils  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Institution  were  present  and  for  their  benefit 
the  address  was  given  in  signs  as  well  as  in  words. 

The  topic  that  aroused  most  interest,  and  to  which  the 
greatest  amoimt  of  discussion  was  given,  was  the  following: 
"  Does  our  present  experience  require  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  deaf-mutes  who  are  capable  of  education  should 
be  excluded  from  the  learning  of  articulation,  and,  if  this 
question  is  answered  in  the  affinnative,  by  what  means 

should  the  instruction  of  such  non-speaking  pupils  be  carried 

?»» 

This  subject  was  ably  treated  by  Mr.  J.  Kische,  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  of  the  Breslau  Institution,  in  a  long  pai)er, 
in  which  he  answered  the  first  question  decidedly  in  the 
affirmative.  He  divided  the  deaf  who  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing an  education  into  three  classes,  viz. : 

1.  Those — nu)stly  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  pupils — who 
are  brilliantly  successful  in  speech  and  speech-reading. 

2.  Those  who,  though  they  learn  to  speak  but  poorly  and 
to  read  the  lips  but  slowly  and  uncertainly,  yet  become  able 
to  comnmnicate  with  those  about  them  sufficiently  for  the 
actual  necessities  of  life. 

3.  ^*  Those  who,  year  after  year,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  prescribed  course  of  eight  years,  go  out  from  school 
with  so  little  capacity  for  the  comprehension  and  use  of 
articulate  speech  that,  even  with  the  utmost  consideration 
for  their  infirmity,  oral  communication  with  them  is  prac- 
tically impossible." 

The  proportion  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  third  class,  Mr. 
Kische  said,  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
authorities  at  from  5  to  50  per  cent.  He  himself  put  it  at 
about  20  p(*r  cent.,  but  regarded  this  proportion  as  probably 
too  low  rather  than  too  high. 
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Mr.  Kische  considered  at  length  the  various  methods 
and  combination  of  methods  in  which  these  nonnspeaking 
pupils  may  be  taught,  such  as  (1)  the  sign  language  alone, 
(2)  writing  alone,  (3)  the  sign  language  and  writing,  (4)  the 
manual  alphabet.  He  presented  fully  and  fairiy  the  ai^gu- 
ments  for  and  against  each  of  these  methods,  and  concluded 
in  favor  of  the  manual  alphabet  method  pure  and  simple. 
That  the  results  of  using  the  manual  alphabet  hitherto  in 
Germany  have  not  been  more  satisfactory  he  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  the  attempt  has  generally  been  made  to  com- 
bine it  more  or  less  with  speech,  writing,  and  the  sign  lan- 
guage. "They  chased  so  many  hares  at  the  same  time  that 
they  caught  none."  He  regarded  the  American  single-hand 
manual  alphabet  as  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  copy  of  this  alphabet  is  printed  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention. 

The  animated  discussion  of  this  paper  which  followed 
was  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  part  of 
the  next.  A  great  variety  of  opinions  was  expressed. 
Most  of  the  speakers  agreed  with  Mr.  Kische  that  there  are 
pupils  whose  speech  and  speech-reading  are  so  poor  as  to 
have  no  practical  value,  though  they  placed  the  percentage 
of  such  ceases  lower  than  he  did;  some  favored  teaching  by 
means  of  signs,  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet  in  connec- 
tion with  speech ;  others  by  signs  and  writing,  but  not  the  man- 
ual alphal^et;  others  maintained  that  the  oral  method  alone 
would  produce  as  satisfactory  results  as  any,  provided 
the  pupils  were  sufficiently  intelligent  to  acquire  language  at 
all.  Finally,  the  following  resolution,  proposed  as  a  com- 
promise by  Mr.  W.  Weise,  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Institution 
at  Berlin  and  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

"  The  Convention  agrees  with  the  author  of  the  paper  that 
there  are  deaf-mutes,  although  in  a  limited  number,  who  are 
not  able  through  the  oral  method  to  accjuire  language  sufE- 
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ciently  for  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  desirable  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  give  these  children  in  some  other  way  the 
requisite  facility  for  communicating  with  hearing  persons." 
Other  important  subjects  presented  to  the  Convention 
were: 

"The  Work  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  the  Deaf  with  Defective 
Hearing,  and  the  Hard-of-Hearing  Blind,"  by  Mr.  G. 
Riemann,  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Riemann  is  the  author  of  several 
works  relating  to  the  teaching  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  it  was 
to  his  efforts  that  the  establishment  of  the  Home  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  in  the  Oberlin  House  at  Nowawes  in  the  Province 
of  Brandenburg  in  1906  was  chiefly  due.  He  exhibited  five 
pupils  from  the  Home  and  made  an  earnest  plea  for  its 
support. 

"Principles  of  a  Plan  of  Teaching  for  Schools  for  the 
Deaf."  Mr.  O.  Nordmann,  Director  of  the  Bromberg 
Institution,  urged  that  articulation  teaching  should  be 
given  the  chief  place  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  that 
everything  else  should  be  made  subordinate  to  that. 

"An  Apparatus  for  Making  Articulation  Perceptible  to 
the  Sense  of  Touch."  This  instrument  was  exhibited  and 
the  method  of  using  it  demonstrated  with  a  class  of  deaf 
children  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  R.  Lindner,  a  teacher  in  the 
Leipsic  Institution.  A  full-page  illustration  of  it  is  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings.  The  teacher  speaks  into 
a  funnel  which  has  a  microphone  attachment  and  is  elec- 
trically connected  with  the  teacher's  throat  and  the  pupils' 
fingers;  the  pupils  feel  in  their  finger-tips  the  vibrations 
produced  by  the  teacher's  speech,  which  differ  for  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  as  well  as  for  their  different  strength  and 
length,  thus  enabling  them  to  differentiate  vocal  utterances 
which  otherwise  would  be  imperceptible. 

In  connection  with  the  Convention  there  was  a  "  Samuel 
Heinicke  Exposition,"  in  which  was  shown  a  quantity  of 
interesting  material  relating  to  Heinicke  and  his  work, 
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consisting  of  pictures,  letters,  manuscripts,  etc.,  and  includ- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  his  published  writings  and 
many  works  of  contemporary,  preceding,  and  subsecjuent 
authors  of  works  relating  to  the  deaf. 

The  Proceedings  are  published  in  full  in  an  ocUivo  volume 
of  228  pages,  with  illustrations,  edited  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Convention,  Mr.  W.  Weise  and  Mr.  J.  Arendt  of  Berlin. 

E.  A.  F. 


JAMES  DENISON. 

James  Denison,  connected  with  the  Kendall  School  as 
teachcT  and  Principal  for  fifty-three  years,  died  March  2(), 
1910,  at  the  George  Washington  University  Hospital, 
of  erysipelas,  aged  seventy-three.  The  funeral  took 
place  the  next  day.  Tliree  weeks  later  a  Memorial  Ser\4ce 
was  held  in  the  chajx^l  of  Gallaudet  College,  in  which  several 
of  his  associates  and  fonner  pupils  presented  the  salient 
features  of  his  character  from  their  several  points  of  view 
and  expressed  the  respect  and  affection  which  all  who 
knew  Mr.  Denison  felt  for  him.  We  give  President 
Gallaudet's  remarks  on  this  occasion. — ^E.  A.  F. 

My  friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Denison  covered  more 
than  half  a  century.  Our  first  meeting  was  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  a  pupil  and  I  a  teacher  in  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  that  city  in  the  year  1856.  It  was 
there  that  our  friendship  began. 

I  recognized  in  Mr.  Denison  a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary 
intellectual  ability — a  real  scholar,  and  of  a  dispasition 
which  made  friends  with  those  associated  with  him. 

Mr.  Denison  was  called  away  that  year  to  teach  in  the 
Institution  for  Deaf-Mut€s  in  Michigan.  The  following 
year  I  was  called  to  Washington  to  organize  a  school  here 
for  the  deaf  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  Mr.  Denison  to  come  to  Washington  to  be 
my  colleague. 
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I  began  my  work  here  in  May,  1857,  Mr.  Denison  follow- 
ing only  a  few  weeks  later,  and  although  he  was  not  officially 
made  Principal  of  the  primary  school  for  some  years,  he 
was  practically  the  Principal  from  the  first.  His  ability 
and  his  success  in  teaching  children  and  inciting  them  to 
do  their  best  was  marked. 

I  visited  Mr.  Denison  in  his  home  in  Vermont  in  the  year 
1864,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  sister  who 
four  years  later  became  my  wife.  That  brought  Mr. 
Denison  into  nearer  relations  with  me  as  a  brother. 

In  1880  we  visited  Europe  together  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  well-known  Congress 
of  Milan,  which  was  held  that  year. 

Mr.  Denison  was  greatly  interested  in  literature  and  was 
a  great  rea(U»r.  If  he  had  been  willing  to  accept  it  he  could 
have  taken  a  position  in  the  corps  of  instructors  of  the 
College,  but  his  modesty  led  him  to  feel  that  as  he  had  not 
had  a  college  education  he  ought  not  to  take  a  place  in  the 
College  Faculty. 

His  scholarly  attainments  were  recognized  by  Columbia 
l-niversity,  which  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Mr.  Denison  felt  that  his  best  field  was  in  teach- 
ing children,  and  his  success  during  the  many  years  he 
has  been  with  us  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 

His  resignation  last  June  as  Principal  of  the  Kendall 
School  was  greatly  regretted  by  us  all,  and  we  hoped  that 
he  might  be  able  to  do  a  moderate  amount  of  teaching 
in  our  Normal  Department  and  that  he  might  continue  with 
us  many  years;  but  Providence  destined  otherwise,  and 
w(i  are  here  to-day  to  mourn  the  loss  of  our  dear  friend. 
But  in  our  mourning  we  can  surely  be  thankful  for  that 
which  he  was — a  character  of  great  strength,  great  power, 
and  great  attainments,  and  we  will  honor  him  in  our  hearts 
and  cherish  him  in  our  memories  as  long  as  we  live. 

EDWAPD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
President  of  GaUaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL  TO  THE 

BLIND-DEAF* 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  April  9,  1910. 
Dear  Mr.  Wade: 

I  am  glad  that  you  appreciate  so  fully  the  value  of  the 
sense  of  sinell.  It  indeed  fills  a  very  important  place  in 
my  life.  It  is  one  of  the  precious  links  between  the  world 
of  my  kind  and  my  world.  By  its  guidance  I  enter  with 
active  interest  into  much  that  goes  on  about  me  which  is 
beyond  the  ken  of  my  touch.  It  would  be  a  hard  situation 
for  me  if,  in  addition  to  an  all-encasing  silence  and  a  color- 
less blank,  I  perceived  no  odors.  But  usually  there  is 
within  my  reach  a  large  variety  of  odors,  characteristic 
and  distinct,  which  I  observe,  associate,  and  utilize.  They 
tell  me  a  good  deal  about  people,  the  occupation  they  are 
engaged  in,  their  gannents,  their  habits,  and  even  the 
state  of  their  health,  about  the  condition  of  objects  I  handle, 
and  the  places  I  visit.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  for 
the  deaf-blind  person  who  uses  his  sense  of  smell  to  good 
purpose,  all  places  and  persons  are  alike. 

When  I  am  riding,  I  feel  fewer  vibrations,  and  I  then 
depend  largely  on  smell.  I  find  many  differences  of  odor 
between  the  city  and  the  village,  the  street  and  the  ojx^n 
road.  The  odor  of  fresh  bread  or  fried  doughnuts,  the 
concentrated  scents  of  flowers,  the  smell  of  fish,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  make  known  to  mc  that  we  are  pjissing  a  bakery, 
a  flower  shop,  or  a  market.  Suppose  that  we  take  a  long 
ride  through  Boston  on  a  hot  summer  day.  All  doors  and 
windows  are  open,  and  I  am  thrilled,  pleased,  or  saddened 

♦This  letter  was  written  after  reading  Mr.  Wade's  article  on  "  The 

Senses  of  the  Blind-Deaf'  published  in  the  last  November  number  of 

the  AnnaU,  pages  451-455. 
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by  the  exhalations  of  life  which  throng  the  air.     First  I 
Qjay  note  the  heavy  air  peculiar  to  drygooda  stores  and  the 
atinosphere  of  hotels  and  restaurants.    Then  come  the 
refreshing,  resinous  billow  of  odors  from  the  Public  Gardens, 
Qjrtd    the  cool,  cavernous  smell  of  cement  and  brick  from 
tlxo    Subway.     Perhaps  we  approach  a  poorer  part  of  the 
eit>y,  and  I  recognize  the  air  of  poverty,  dirt,  and  neglect 
vvlMch  hangs  over  it.    The  heat  brings  out  many  odors  from 
the   garments  of  the  persons  who  pass  and  repass  us.     In 
3^xmJtier  the  streets  are  more  animated  and  diversified  to 
tlxe     olfactive  sense  than  in  winter.    As  we  leave  the 
cro'wded  streets  and  approach  the  suburbs,  I  notice  the 
increasing   sweeps   of  green;  and   hay-fields   and   woods 
fiuanoxmce  that  we  are  speeding  farther  into  the  country. 
All    these  odors,  gathered  together,  furnish  me  with  an 
aggregate  of  experience,  often  delightful  and  charming, 
at;  "times  unpleasant,  but  always  enough  to  keep  me  inter- 
ested and  stimulated. 

In  the  country  there  are,  if  not  more  odors  than  in  the 
city,  more  in  bulk,  especially  those  of  a  quality  that  add 
to  the  richness  and  joy  of  physical  life.  There  is  the  dusty 
road  thronged,  alas!  with  automobiles.  Now  and  again 
an  electric  car  goes  whizzing  by,  and  then  a  team  passes 
lea\ring  behind  a  scent  of  grain,  hay,  or  manure.  He^e 
the  lilacs  and  apple-blossoms  send  forth  whiffs  that  pursue 
me  like  happy  dreams.  There  a  briny  smell  floats  to  me 
fronn  the  marshes.  I  am  aware  by  touch  and  smell  of 
spaoes  covered  with  grass,  moss,  or  the  fading,  rustling 
lea^res  of  autumn.  The  pine,  dripping  pitch  in  April,  is 
more  pungent,' more  acrid  than  in  the  dry  summer  months. 
I  have  just  been  do\i\Ti  in  the  woods  where  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  are  being  trimmed,  and  the  open 
'^woxinds  seemed  to  emit  resinous  gusts  that  filled  the  whole 
groAre!  Without  inquiring  I  know  when  we  pass  a  fann- 
yard  or  the  big  duck-farm,  a  mile  or  two  from  our  house. 
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or  when  we  go  by  a  pile  of  sawed  lumber  or  come  to  the 
village  shops.  A  feeling  of  regret  seizes  me  as  I  catch  an 
odor  of  ashes  from  places  where  forest-fires  have  swept 
through  the  beautiful  woods.  After  all  the  mud  and  raw 
cold  of  the  winter,  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  dry 
weather,  I  am  rejoiced  by  the  smell  of  sweet,  warm  rain 
and  of  new  grass  and  running  sap.  To  the  advantages  I 
possess  of  touch  must  be  added  those  of  smell,  if  the  fulness 
of  my  life  is  to  be  understood. 

Smell  also  prevents  me  from  losing  the  dear  sense  of 
human  activity  and  fellowship.  Those  I  love  come  and 
go,  and  by  their  odor  I  know  they  are  near.  The  odors 
which  cling  to  their  clothes  tell  me  that  they  have  been 
in  the  garden,  the  woods,  or  the  attic.  From  other  exhala- 
tions I  find  out  that  a  painter  or  a  carpenter  is  busy  about 
the  house.  A  combination  of  scents  from  wraps,  per- 
fumes, and  powder  that  we  do  not  use  here  warns  me  that 
a  caller  has  arrived.  Through  the  open  window,  as  I 
write,  is  blown  an  earthy  smell  which  indicates  that  the 
garden  is  being  plowed.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
odors  from  which  I  gain  knowledge  of  the  details  of  every- 
day life.  I  need  not  weary  others,  or  be  wearied  myself, 
with  incessant  effort  to  describe  the  outer  world. 

I  do  not  see  why  a  deaf-blind  or  a  blind  person  should 
be  debarred  from  using  the  sense  of  smell,  or  any  other 
faculty  that  may  broaden  his  experience,  always  limited 
at  best,  and  increase  his  enjoyment  of  life.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  smell  or  any  other  sense  should  be  scorned 
just  because  sometimes  it  takes  cognizance  of  disagreeable 
objects.  It  seems  as  reasonable  to  slight  the  eye  because 
it  brings  us  visions  of  trivial,  squalid,  or  ugly  things. 
Affectionately  your  friend, 

HELEN  KELLER. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE  TENTH  CONFERENCE  OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 
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he  matter  of  holding  the  Tenth  Conference  of  Superin- 
t;^n.<lents  and  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
coming  summer  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
ccutive  Committee  for  some  time;  and  a  statement  con- 
ning it  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Annals, 
€rein  it  was  announced  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
wimittee  would  be  pleased  to  have  suggestions  immediately 
m  Superintendents  and  Principals  as  to  the  three  questions 
I>«r^3sented,  viz., 

1.  Shall  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Conference  be  held 
year? 

2.  If  so,  where  shall  the  meeting  be  held? 

3.  Shall  the  regular  meeting  be  omitted  this  summer  and 
business  meeting  only  be  held  in  its  stead  during  the 

eeting  of  the  Convention  at  Delavan  in  1911? 
The  Chairman  has  received  no  communication  relative  to 
e  matter;  and  the  Executive  Committee,   after  further 
^consideration,  feels  that  if  a  meeting  were  called  the  attend- 
xice  would   be  so   small,   because  of   conflicting  summer 
Trangements,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while. 
Therefore,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  decided 
y  the  Committee  that  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ff'erence  this  year  shall  be  postponed;  and  that  the  questions 
of  holding  it  next  year,  the  sort  of  meeting  it  will  be,  and  the 
"tiime  and  the  place,  shall  be  taken  under  advisement  until 
January,  1911.     In  the  meantime,  suggestions  will  be  gladly 
xeceived  as  to  what  shall  be  done. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  both  Dr.  Clarke 
of  the  Michigan  School  and  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Ohio  School 
have  extended  invitations  for  the  Conference  to  meet  at 
their  respective  schools  if  finally  it  should  be  decided  to 
meet  anywhere  this  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

RICHARD  O.  JOHNSON, 

Chairman. 
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LONG,  J.  SCHUYLER,  M.  A.  The  Sign  Language.  A  Manual  off  Signs. 
Being  a  descriptive  vocabulary  of  signs  used  by  the  Deaf  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Press  of  Gibson  Bros.,  Washington, 
D.  C.     1910.    8vo,  pp.  164.    Price  $2.00,  postpaid. 

To  give  in  words  a  description  of  the  signs  of  the  sign 
language  used  by  the  deaf  that  shall  be  at  once  accurate 
and  concise  is  a  difficult  undertaking  and  has  hitherto 
seemed  a  hopeless  one.  Mr.  Long,  however,  has  had  the 
happy  thought  to  take  as  the  basis  of  his  description  the 
positions  of  the  hands  formed  in  making  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  thus  has  been  able  to  present  in  a  few  words  a  clear 
and  correct  explanation  of  the  way  each  sign  is  made.  He 
does  not  claim  that  persons  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
deaf  can  master  the  language  from  this  book,  but  it  is 
certainly  true,  as  he  says,  that  "those  who  have  had  some 
experience  with  the  deaf  and  have  opportunities  to  see  the 
signs  made  will  find  it  easy  to  follow  the  instructions  given.*' 

The  signs  employed  in  the  several  schools  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  vary  somewhat  and  no  doubt  many 
persons  will  prefer  those  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed. Hut  the  tendency  to  uniformity  is  much  greater 
than  to  diversity,  and  that  tendency  this  book  will  no  doubt 
have  the  effect  to  intensify.  The  author  hopes  with  good 
reason  that  his  labors  will  help  to  })reserve  this  expressive 
language  in  its  original  purity  and  beauty. 

The  full  text  of  the  manual  has  appeared  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  Anmih  during  the  past  two  years,  and  our 
readers  have  had  an  ()pjx)rtunity  to  judge  for  themselves 
of  its  value.  As  repi'inted  in  book  form,  however,  its  value 
is  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  complete  alpha- 
betical index  to  the  thousand  or  more  signs  described  and 
the  insertion  of  twenty-eight  full-page  plates  giving  pictorial 
illustrations  of  nearly  five  hundred  of  them.  An  appendix 
contains  pictures  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  signs. 
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l^fiUSCHERT,  E.  Die  QebXrdeiispraclie  der  Taubstummen  und  die 
Ausdnidcsbewegungen  der  Vellsiniiigen  [Tlie  Sign  Language  of 
Deaf-Mutes  and  tlie  Expressive  Motions  of  Hearing  Persons]. 
Leipzig:  1909.    8  vo,  pp.  222.    Price  86  cents. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  most  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  sign  language  that  has  ever  been  published  should  come 
from   an  advocate  of  the  oral  method,  a  teacher  in  the 
ftoyal  Institution  at  Berlin. 

3VIi".  Reuschert  discusses  in  eighteen  chapters  the  origin 
of  -fche  sign  language,  its  nature  and  character,  its  objective 
subjective  side,  demonstrative,  imitative,  descriptive, 
and  symbolic  signs,  natural,  conventional  and  arti- 
signs,  the  grammatical  signs  of  De  TEp^e,  the  logical 
metaphysical  signs  of  Sicard,  the  signs  used  at  Vienna 
at  Berlin,  the  written  form  of  the  sign  language,  the 
v3Jxxe  of  the  sign  language,  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  place 
in  "fclie  oral  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  in  the  life  of  the 
■-mute  outside  of  school,  etc.,  etc. 

Reuschert  makes  the  following  distinction  between 
gesticulation  and  the  sign  language:  "The  single  gesture 
is  xTideed  also  a  sign;  but  gesticulation  is  not  the  sign  Ian- 
guci^e.  The  ordinary  gesture  is  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  speech;  the  sign  proper  takes  the  place  of  speech.  The 
language  seeks  to  become  a  substitute  for  spoken 
je;  gesticulation,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  only  to 
coixaplete  it." 

In  the  work  of  the  class  room  the  author  advocates  the 
vis^  of  action,  dramatic  representation,  gesticulation,  and 
l>a-xitomime;  "whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is  of  evil.'' 
t  he  does  not  consider  the  sign  language  out  of  school 
a  deadly  enemy  of  the  oral  method  and  does  not  object 
its  use  under  certain  conditions  in  the  conversation  of 
pupils  with  one  another;  he  regards  it  as  of  great  value 
^t\  religious  services  for  adults,  and  insists  that  every  teacher 
c>f  the  deaf  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  "  The 
sign  language,"  he  concludes,  "cannot  be  put  out  of  the 
'World,  and  it  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed  in  the  social  life 
of  the  deaf;  but  by  giving  more  prominence  to  spoken 
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language  the  use  of  signs  may  be  restricted  in  a  humane 


manner." 


SCHUMANN,  QEORQ  und  PAUL.  Neue  BeitrHge  zur  Kenntnis 
Samuel  Heinickes  [New  Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  Samuel 
Heinicke].  With  a  portrait  and  a  specimen  of  Heinicke's  hand- 
writing. Leipzig:  Ernest  Wiegandt.  1909.  8vo,  pp.  148.  Price, 
67  cents. 

These  Contributions  consist  of  two  treatises  and  a  bibli- 
ography. One  of  the  treatises,  by  Mr.  Georg  Schumann, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Leipsic,  gives  a  sketch 
of  Heinicke's  early  activities  in  teaching  the  deaf  in  Dresden 
and  Eppendorf  and  full  particulars  of  his  work  in  Leipsic; 
the  other,  by  Dr.  Paul  Schumann,  a  teacher  in  the  same 
Institution,  presents  him  in  a  character  in  which  he  is  less 
known  to  us,  that  of  an  able  publicist,  philosopher,  and 
promoter  of  general  education.  The  bibliography,  which 
fills  fourteen  pages  of  small  type,  includes  a  list  of  his  manu- 
scripts, letters,  and  publications;  official  acts,  documents, 
and  other  sources  of  information  relating  to  his  work; 
biographies,  sketches,  and  appreciations;  portraits,  engrav- 
ings, and  monuments.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  increase 
our  respect  and  admiration  for  the  eminent  founder  of  the 
first  German  school  for  the  deaf. 

This  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  lil)raries  of  our 
schools  for  the  deaf.  So  also  will  be  the  volume  of  about 
six  hundred  octavo  pages  containing  Heinicke's  collected 
works,  edited  by  the  Messrs.  Schumann,  which  will  soon  be 
issued  by  the  same  publishers.  It  will  include  all  his 
treatises  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  general  peda- 
gogy, together  with  selections  from  his  literary  and  philo- 
sophical writings.  The  price  of  the  latter  volume  will  be 
about  seven  marks  ($1.08). 


THOLLON,  B.  [and  OTHERS].  Bulletin  International  de  TEnseigne- 
ment  des  Sourds-Muets.  Premiere  Ann^:  1909  [International 
Bulletin  of  the  Education  of  tlie  Deaf.  First  year:  1909].  Grenoble, 
1909.    8  vo,  pp.  534.     Price  to  subscribers,  $1  00;  to  others,  $1 .  20. 
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The  greater  part  of  this  important  work  is  devoted  to  lip- 
reading.  The  subject  is  treated  from  various  points  of  view 
by  more  than  twenty  teachers  of  the  deaf  of  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  their  conclusions  are  fairly  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Thollon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bulletin,  in 
a  general  presentation  of  the  C|uestion  which  is  printed  in 
Italian,  English,  and  German  as  well  as  French. 

The  Bulletin  also  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Eduard  Walther,  brief  notices  of  more  than  twenty  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  that  appeared 
during  the  year  1909,  and  other  information. 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  has  been  a  laborious  one. 
The  result  is  creditable  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  its  success  has  surpassed  their 
expectations. 


SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

We  have  received  the  Reports  of  the  following  schools 
since  the  last  issue  of  the  Anrmls:  Maryland  School,  Six- 
teenth Biennial,  1909;  Milan,  Italy,  Royal  Normal  School, 
prepared  for  the  International  Exposition  at  Brussels,  1910; 
Lyons,  France,  Society  of  Assistance  and  Patronage,  Twenty- 
sixth,  1910;  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Year  1908- 
1909;  South  Australian  Institution,  Thirty-third  Annual, 
1909. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Asnieres  Institute. — The  Revue  den  Sourds-Muets  for  March, 
1910,  says  that  the  Asnieres  Institute  in  a  suburb  of  Paris 
was  compelled  ))y^the  recent  floods  to  abandon  its  work 
for  a  month.  The  water  invaded  the  cellars  and  the  supply 
of  gas  was  cut  off. 

California  Institution. — The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  for 
February,  1910,  gives  the  following  information  concerning 
Mr.  Douglas  Keith,  the  new  Principal  of  the  California 
Institution: 
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Mr.  Keith  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1863.  He  was  educated  at  home 
and  in  a  private  school  in  England,  and  won  a  scholarship  at  Oxford. 
The  holders  of  this  scholarship  were  expected  to  prepare  for  the  ministry', 
but  as  Mr.  Keith's  ideas  changed  he  left  before  taking  his  degree,  and 
taught  for  about  three  years  in  a  Devonshire  preparatory  school.  In 
1885  he  migrated  to  California  and  entered  commercial  life.  In  1888 
he  accepted  a  clerical  position  in  this  Institution.  As  time  passed  this 
gradually  developed  into  that  of  assistant  superintendent  and  in  July 
of  last  year,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  the  Board  unani- 
mously eltected  him  Principal. 

Chicago  Night  School, — A  night  school  for  the  deaf  has 
been  opened  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  Mr.  James  E.  Gallaher, 
formerly  instructor  in  the  Chicago  Day-Schools  and  after- 
wards head  of  the  Evansville  Day-School.  The  school 
began  with  six  pupils. 

Gallaudet  College. — Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  many  years  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College,  died  at 
his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  27,  1910,  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  aged  seventy-three.  In  announcing  his  death 
in  the  District  Supreme  Court  Mr.  R.  Ross  Perry,  also  a 
member  of  the  Board,  said  among  other  things:  "I  have 
been  associated  wuth  Justice  Brewer  in  the  administration 
of  Gallaudet  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  that  College  long  before  I  was,  but  I  have  been 
a  member  for  some  time,  and  it  has  always  made  a  very 
sweet  impression  upon  me  that  a  man  whose  duties  were 
so  exacting,  so  overwhelming  in  their  importance,  as  were 
his  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
could  nevertheless  take  of  his  time  to  attend,  as  he  always 
punctually  did,  almost  every  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  and  to  manifest  by  his  participation  in  its  delibera- 
tions his  deep  sympathy  in  its  work.'' 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. — The 
Institution  has  made  provision  for  a  class  of  teachers  in 
training,  not  less  than  four  in  number.  Applicants  for 
membership  should  be  <z;ra(luates  of  some  rei)utable  high 
school,  normal  school,  or  co]leo;e.  All  applicants  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  common  scrhool  subjects, 
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and  one  year  will  be  required  to  complete  the  course.  All 
completing  the  course  satisfactorily  will  receive  a  certificate 
and  recommendation  from  the  school  for  positions  as  teachers. 
The  tuition  fee  will  be  $150.00,  which  entitles  one  to  live 
in  the  Institution  without  additional  charge. 

Indiana  School. — Miss  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School,  has  been  appointed  to  teach 
in  Dr.  De  Motte's  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year. 

Louisiana  School, — Miss  Nellie  Cornay,  a  teacher  in  this 
School  for  the  past  twenty-six  years,  died  February  23, 
1910,  after  a  brief  illness.  Miss  Cornay  grew  up  in  the 
School,  her  mother  having  been  matron  from  1872  to  1880 
and  her  elder  sister  from  1880  to  1888.  She  was  the  oldest 
teacher  in  point  of  service.  She  was  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  prepared  the  pupils  of  this 
faith  for  their  first  communion.  Her  associates  speak  of 
her  as  "  a  good  and  faithful  teacher,  whose  beautiful  Christian 
character  was  an  inspiration  to  all." 

Mississippi  Institution. — The  address  on  Mississippi  Day, 
March  18,  this  year  was  by  Professor  Percival  Hall  of 
Gallaudet  College.  Professor  Hall  gave  the  pupils  some 
excellent  advice  as  to  how  they  could  serve  the  State  by 
diffusing  information  concerning  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
by  faithfully  obeying  the  laws,  by  keeping  themselves  in 
good  physical  condition,  by  becoming  pecuniarily  inde- 
pendent, and  by  forming  strong  and  noble  characters.  The 
address  has  been  printed  in  full  in  several  of  the  school 
papers. 

Oklahoma  School. — A  new  site  has  been  chosen  for  the 
Oklahoma  School,  comprising  sixty,  perhaps  a  hundred  acres, 
on  a  high  elevation  adjoining  the  Piatt  National  Park  and 
overlooking  the  town  of  Sulphur.  Mr.  Stewart  will  visit 
eastern  schools  in  May  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  suggestions 
that  may  be  helpful  in  plaiming  the  building,  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  .$100,000  ha«  been  made  by  the  Legislature. 
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Petmsylvania  Institution, — The  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  announces  .three  important  changes 
in  the  policy  of  the  School:  (1)  the  discontinuance  of  the 
manual  classes,  all  the  pupils  now  being  taught  by  the  oral 
method;  (2)  the  formation  of  a  kindergarten  department 
for  pupils  five  and  six  years  of  age,  who  are  to  remain  in 
this  department  two  years;  and  (3)  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  children  of  feeble  intellect,  for  whom  Dr.  Crouter  urges 
that  separate  provision  be  made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Jacob  1).  Kirkhuff,  a  veteran  teacher  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  died  April  16,  1910,  aged  seventy-four. 
Mr.  Kirkhuff  l)egan  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the 
New  York  Institution  in  1865,  soon  after  his  graduation  from 
Yale  Universitv.  lie  went  to  the  Pennsvlvania  Institution 
in  January,  1867,  and  has  taught  there  continuously  for  the 
past  forty-seven  years.  He  was  a  successful  teacher,  earn- 
estly devoted  to  his  work,  and  much  beloved  by  the  many 
pupils  who  came  under  his  instruction  during  his  long  term 
of  active  service.  "  A  man  of  strong  feeling,"  says  his  former 
associate,  Mr.  E.  A.  (Jruver,  in  the  Deaf-Mutes'  Register  of 
April  21,  "distinctive  personality  and  keen  sensibility,  he 
love<l  his  friends  and  had  them  always  near  him,  but  avoided 
those  not  in  sympathy  wuth  him  and  out  of  harmony  with 
his  inmost  thoughts.  Strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  kind 
to  a  fault,  yet  withal  firm,  he  impressed  his  individuality 
upon  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  deaf  and  hearing 
alike.  (Iraciousand  tender,  the  children  loved  him;  buoyant 
and  cheerful,  the  young  sought  his  presence;  refined  and 
cultured,  the  elders  respected  him  for  his  breadth  of  view  and 
strength  of  character." 

Texas  School. — Captain  William  A.  Kendall,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Texas  School  from  1887  to  1895,  died  at  his 
home  at  Pilot  Point,  Texas,  April  10,  1910.  The  superin- 
tendency  of  this  School  in  those  days  was  a  political  appoint- 
ment and  Captain  Kendall,  like  most  of  his  predecessors  and 
successors,  had  no  previous  accjuaintance  with  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf;  l)ut  he  was,  according  to  the  Lone  Star  of  April 
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15,  "honest,  economical,  clean  morally,  and  possessed  of 
superior  executive  ability.  His  administration  was  marked 
by  great  improvements.  The  main  building  was  enlarged, 
the  attendance  increase<i,  the  oral  department  started,  and 
the  school  work  generally  improved.'' 

West  Virginia  School. — The  Ovilook  for  the  Blind  for 
February,  1910,  gives  the  following  information  concerning 
Mr.  R.  Cary  Montague,  the  new  Superintendent  of  the  West 
Virginia  School: 

Mr.  Montague  was  born  in  a  suburb  of  Boston  in  1877,  but  l>efore 
he  was  a  year  old  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia.  In  that  and  the  adjoining  town  he  spent  most  of  his 
life.  Owing  to  weak  eyes  he  was  unable  to  attend  college,  but  was 
educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  After  six 
years  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  and  instructor  in  teachers* 
institutes  he  studied  law  in  the  West  Virginia  University  and  then 
practiced  for  three  years  previous  to  his  appointment  as  Superintendent 
of  this  School.  Two  years  ago  he  married  Miss  Margretta  McGuire, 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  noted  surgeon,  Dr. 
Hunter  McGuire. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — Dr.  Westervelt  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  He  sailed  for  Italy  March 
19,  to  be  away  six  months.  Mr.  Perry  D.  Woods,  a  teacher 
in  the  Institution  for  the  past  two  years,  is  Acting  Super- 
intendent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Binet  Investigation  of  the  Oral  Method. — The  recent 
numbers  of  the  French  periodicals  relating  to  the  deaf  are 
largely  occupied  with  articles  concerning  the  "  Investigation 
of  the  Oral  Method  "  bv  Messrs.  Alfred  Binet  and  Th.  Simon, 
published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Annxils.  The  Revue 
des  Sourds-Muets  warmly  supports  the  statements  and 
opinions  of  the  French  psychologists  while  the  Revu£  Gdndrale 
courteously  but  earnestly  controverts  them.  In  the  argu- 
ments on  either  side  there  is  not  very  much  which  was  not 
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presented  in  the  original  report  of  the  investigation  and  in 
the  criticism  upon  it  by  Mr.  G.  Ferreri  published  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Annals. 


The  Secularvsation  of  the  French  Schools. — The  Echo  de 
Famille  for  April,  1910,  announces  that  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  March  23,  1910,  voted  without  debate  for  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
and  their  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Jean  Gamplo,  in  the  Remi£  des  Sourds-Muets  for  March, 
argues  forcibly  against  the  proposed  secularization  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf,  most  of  which  are  now  under  the 
control  of  religious  congregations.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
especially  in  sympathy  with  the  religious 'instruction  given 
in  these  schools,  for  he  says  that  a  little  more  teaching  and 
a  little  less  praying  would  do  no  harm  to  the  faith  of  their 
pupils,  while  a  little  more  teaching  and  a  little  less  politics 
would  be  of  advantage  in  the  secular  schools;  but  his  chief 
argument  against  secularization  is  that  if  the  religious 
teachers  were  taken  away  there  would,  in  the  absence  of 
normal  schools  for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  be  no  persons 
capable  of  taking  their  place. 


Advice  to  Parents, — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  James  Kerr 
Love,  of  Glasgow,  for  a  copy  of  a  "  Circular  to  Parents  respect- 
ing the  tklucation  and  Management  of  Deaf  Children" 
recently  published  by  the  British  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  The  circular  embodies  with  other 
matter  the  following  excellent  advice  to  parents  of  deaf 
children  concerning  home  training  before,  during,  and  after 
school  life: 

BEFORE   8CHOOL   LIFE. 

It  is  of  the  utmoHt  importance  that  the  child  should  l>e  properly 
trained  at  home,  if  it  is  going  to  profit  fully  by  the  education  given  at 
•ohooL 

He  or  she  should  neither  l>e  petted  nor  spoiled,  nor  severely  treated. 

He  ehould  be  taught  from  the  earliest  age — 
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To  keep  himself  clean  and  tidy; 
To  obey  cheerfully; 
To  help  in  the  household; 
To  take  care  of  his  toys; 

To  have  a  proper  respect  for  the  property  and  feelings  of  others; 
and  genenilly  to  behai'e  nicely. 
The  common  opinion  that  deaf  children  arc  naturally  more  bad- 
tempered  than  others  is  wrong.     Where  ver>'  bad  temper  is  found  in  a 
deaf  child  it  is  often  the  result  of  bad  training  at  home. 

Parents  and  friends  can  do  much  to  prepare  the  child  for  school  life. 

1.  Most  deaf  children  are  now  taught  at  school  to  speak,  and  to 
understand  the  speech  of  others  by  watching  their  lips;  therefore,  teach 
him  to  look  at  you  while  you  speak  to  him.  By  constantly  looking  at 
you,  he  will  learn  to  understand  a  great  deal  of  what  you  are  saying. 
When  you  give  him  bread,  repeat  the  word  several  times,  and  make  him 
look  before  he  gets  the  bread.  In  a  similar  manner  teach  him  to  recog- 
nize on  your  lips  common  words  like  "  mama,"  "  dada,"  "  baby,"  "yes," 
"  no,"  "  come  here,"  "  shut  the  door,"  etc.  Talk  to  the  child  all  the  time! 
This  will  be  a  great  help  to  his  teacher,  when  the  child  goes  to  school. 

2.  Let  the  child  learn  to  write  and  draw  on  slate  or  paper.  Teach 
him  to  write,  first  the  letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  then  his  own  name,  the 
names  of  his  brothers,  sisters,  the  names  of  common  objects,  "ball," 
"doll,"  "cat,"  and  to  point  to  the  object  named. 

3.  If  the  child  can  hear  a  little,  or  has  heard  and  has  recently  lost  his 
hearing  from  measles,  or  other  cause,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to 
speak  constantly  to  him. 

If  he  can  speak,  insist  on  his  speaking  clearly,  and  asking  aloud  for 
everj'thing  he  needs,  or  he  will  lose  the  speech  he  has. 

Children  who  have  learned  to  speak  and  afterwards  Ixjcome  deaf  can 
l>e  taught  to  understand  everything  that  is  said  to  them  from  the  lips, 
and  need  not  become  dumb  unless  those  around  them  are  careless  about 
makiiiff  them  speak, 

DURING   SCHOOL   LIFE. 

When  the  deaf  child  goes  to  school,  parents  and  friends  cim  assist  the 
teachers  by  taking  an  interest  in  the  child's  lessons,  by  teaching  him  the 
names  of  persons,  things,  and  places  around  him;  by  speaking  as  much 
as  possible,  and  by  discouniging  "signing."  If  a  word  or  a  sentence  is 
not  understood  by  speech  it  may  be  written;  or  spelled  on  the  fingers, 
if  that  method  is  taught  at  the  school  the  child  attends. 

The  greatest  difficulty  a  deaf-child  has  in  life  is  to  understand  the 
lOnglish  language;  therefore  the  parent  should  encourage  the  child  to 
use  language  as  much  as  passible.  If  he  asks  in  signs  for  a  thing  teach 
him  to  ask  for  it  in  words,  write  it  down,  and  make  him  learn  it. 
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Encourage  him  to  read,  beginning  with  baby  pictiire  books,  and  try  to 
explain  what  the  words  mean.     He  will  learn  in  time. 

AFTEll   SCHOOL   LIKE. 

Keep  up  his  speech. 

Make  him  use  langtuige! 

Encourage  him  to  read! 

Find  him  work,  at  a  definite  trade,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school.  The 
Headmaster  in  your  district  will  help  in  this  matter,  if  asked. 

Insist  on  his  going  regularly  and  punctually  to  work,  as  habits  of 
laziness,  if  once  formed,  soon  render  anyone  unfit  for  regular  work. 

Try  to  make  him  realize  from  the  first  that  his  comfort  and  welfare 
depend  on  his  regularity  and  industry'  and  his  consequent  power  of  wage- 
earning. 

With  proper  training  and  education  a  deaf  child  should  l>econie  a 
thoroughly  intelligent,  respectable,  and  self-supporting  memljer  of 
society. 


The  Thirteenth  Census. — In  our  last  word  concerning  the 
enumeration  of  the  deaf  in  the  Thirteenth  Census  (vol.  liv, 
pages  287-289)  it  was  stated  that  the  Committees  of  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 
acting  together,  had  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Director  of 
the  Census  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  reverse  their 
previous  action  excluding  the  deaf  and  the  blind  from  special 
enumeration,  but  that  in  consetiuence  of  the  veto  of  the 
Census  Act  bv  President  Roosevelt  the  whole  matter  was 
relegated  to  the  present  Congress. 

The  present  (\)ngress  carried  out  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
mittees in  providing  for  a  census  of  tlie  deaf  and  the  blind, 
but  unfortunatclv  inserted  in  the  Act  the  term  "deaf  and 
dumb"  instead  of  'Meaf/'  and  the  enumerators  were  conse- 
quently instructed  to  report  only  "persons  who  are  both 
deaf  and  dumb.  Persons  who  are  deaf  but  not  dumb,  or 
persons  who  are  dumb  but  not  deaf/'  the  instructions  read, 
"are  not  to  be  reported.''  Literally  obeyed,  these  instruc- 
tions exclude  from  the  census  returns  semi-mutes  and  even 
congenitally  deaf  persons  who  have  actpiired  speech.  The 
result  will  doubtless  show  that,  while  some  persons  belonging 
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^o  these  important  classes  were  reported  by  the  enumerators 
£xj  the  census  taken  in  April,  others  were  not. 

;>lembers  of  the  two  Committees,  consisting  of  President 

O^JJ*^^®*»  ^-  ^'  ^'  ^ones,  and  the  editor  of  the  Annals  on 

t^^baif  of  the  Convention,  and  Dr.  Crouter,  Dr.  Bell,  and 

j^Ji--  Booth  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  together  with  Mr. 

^^l^^dsoe  in  the  interest  of  the  blind,  had  a  pleasant  interview 

^^v^^h  the  new  Director  of  the  Census,  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  on 

JK.jyTH  29.     Dr.  Durand  readily  consented  to  the  request  of 

t>h^  Committees  that  he  compile  and  send  lists  of  the  deaf 

SLTkd  blind  reported  by  the  enumerators  to  the  heads  of 

sohools  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  return,  and  that  he 

ol>tain  through  correspondence  additional  information  of 

x^Alue,  as  was  done  by  Dr.  Bell  in  the  Twelfth  Census. 


The  American  Larynqological,  Rhinotogiad,  and  Otologtcal 

Society. — ^The  s3rmposium  on  "The  Deaf  Child  from  th6  View 

Point  of  the  Hi3r8ician  and  Teacher  "  arranged  for  the  meeting 

of  tliis  Society  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  29, 1910,  by  Mrs. 

J.   Scott  Anderson,  was  very  successful.     In  the  discussion 

tliAt  foUowed  the  reading  of  the  papers  named  in  the  last 

nun^ba-  of  the  Annals  (page  213),  besides  Dr.  Love,  Dr. 

AJeraamder  Graham  Bdl.  Miss  Mary  L.  Garrett,  Mr.  John  D. 

Wright,  and  others  took  part.     The  ^ect  of  the  s^-mposium 

i«ra3  evidently  to  int^est  greatly  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 

a     body  <^  distinguished  j^yacians  and  surgeons  who  have 

ixxiia£ualopportunitiesforad\nang  the  parent«of  deaf  children. 

V%'^    hope  to  publish  some  of  the  papers  read  in  a  future 

i^ixKKiber  of  the  Annals. 


yfe  McriMtg-Pieture  Fund. — ^The  National  Association  of 

t-I^^  Deaf  is  roflerting  by  ansJl  s^jhseriptioni^  from  the  deaf 

^l^:rx>u^ioat  tlie  United  States  a  fund  for  the  p:irpr/»^  of 

It^^viog  moving-picture  £lin«  suhde  of  addrease»  iii  x'u*:  •ieri 

^^^xi^iuigc  by  Dr.  EL  M.  Ga!lar>i*-:  arid  o:L*t  ^^A  *izr:  rr.ak^rr?*- 

Al>©at  a  thoQsand  dollars  Lave  aireadv  ?>»f.  ^r^'/^it^i  a/id 

*^  is  probable  that  the  i'^iA  -arm  z^Afrh  *  z:.\^'z^  i&Tz*ft  <*zu. 
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The  VoUa  Review, — The  name  of  the  Aaaociatian  Review 
has  been  changed  to  the  VoUa  Review  and  other  marked 
changes  have  been  made  in  its  character  and  management. 
The  magazine  is  now  published  monthly;  while  it  contains 
articles  of  professional  value,  more  popular  features  have 
been  introduced  in  the  way  of  numerous  illustrations  and 
of  reading  matter  which  has  no  special  connection  with  the 
deaf;  and  it  has  a  new  editor,  Mr.   F.   K.   Noyes,  who  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  Mr.  Anders  Hansen,  Mr.  M. 
Gardiner,  and  Miss  A.  C.  Leavitt.     The  chief  object  of  thes^ 
changes,  as  explained  in  an  "Editorial  Foreword"  by  Dr^ 
Bell,  is  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Association  amoai^ 
the  general  public,  in  the  hope  that  the  Association  wij| 
thus  be  enabled  to  pay  its  running  expenses,  including  i\^^ 
publication  of  the  Review,  from  its  membership  fees,  leavijjj^ 
the  income  from  its  endowment  funds  to  be  applied  to 
special  purposes.     The  Review  is  sent  free  to  members  of 
the  Association;  the  cost  of  membership  is  $2.00  annually 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  $2.50  in  Canada,  and  $3.00 
elsewhere. 


The  Southern  Optimist. — The  publication  of  a  new  eight- 
page  periodical  in  the  interest  of  the  deaf,  called  the  Southern 
Optimist,  has  been  begun  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Jackson,  editor, 
and  Mr.  I.  H.  Marchman,  business  manager,  both  expe- 
rienced printers.  The  price  is  $1.00  a  year  and  the  address 
65i  North  Broad  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


The  International  Bulletin. — We  notice  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Annals  the  first  volume  of  the  Bulletin  Inter- 
national de  r Enseignement  des  Sourds-Muets.  The  second 
volume,  to  appear  this  year,  is  now  in  preparation.  Contri- 
butions, books  for  review,  and  subscriptions  ($1.00)  should 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  Mr.  B.  Thollon,  254  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques,  Paris,  France. 

The  principal  subject  of  the  second  volume  w^ill  be  the 
teaching  of  speech.     The  topics  under  this  head    include 
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the  preparation  of  the  deaf  child  for  speech;  \-oice  culture; 
utterance  of  vowels  and  consonants;  order  and  processes  of 
of  instruction;  syllabication;  the  word  and  the  sentence; 
results  obtained  with  r^:ard  to  the  age  when  speech  is  ac- 
quired, the  age  when  deafness  occurred,  the  degree  of  deafness, 
and  the  mental  state.  Contributors  should  refrain  from 
practical  or  theoretical  considerations  which  can  be  found  in 
text-books  on  articulation,  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
presentation  of  their  own  personal  observations  of  methods 
and  results. 

The  volume  will  also  contain  a  sketch  of  Thomas  Arnold 
and  his  work,  notices  of  publications,  and  a  summary  of  tlie 
leading  events  and  opinions  of  the  year  in  tlie  field  of  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  Sign  Language.    A  Manual  of  Signs. 

The  articles  pre\iou8ly  appearing  in  the  Annals,  describing  over 
one  thousand  signs,  reprinted  in  book  form  with  the  addition  of  nearly 
5O0  illustrations  representing  the  more  common  signs,  and  the  whole 
fully  indexed.  The  book  also  contains  the  Lord 's  prayer  in  signs.  Xeat  ly 
bound  in  cloth.  Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $2.00.  Special  rates 
in  quantities.     Address — 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG, 

201  Logan  Street, 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Bureau  of  Information. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  InfcMination  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.     It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 
All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PERCIVAL  HALL,  Secretary, 
Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Summer  School. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jordan  Monro  will  hold  a  session  of  her  summer  school 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  from  July  1  to  July  29,  1910,  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  others. 

Special  attention  will  l)e  given  to  the  Mechanism  of  Speech,  the 
Melville  Bell  Visible-Speech  Symljols,  Phonetics,  Voice  Training,  and 
Khvthm.     Address, 

Mrs.  S.  J.  MONRO, 
Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Rotftn  5 IS, 

Boston,  MoMM. 


"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroune  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  ana  the  revised  editiims 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER.  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER  NO.  2." 
Short  stories  prepared  f«r  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammoiyd. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

'ISTORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellogo.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price,  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane.  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"A  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITER ATLTRE." 

by  Abel  S.  Clark,  M.  A.,  with  twenty-five  portraits  of  authors.     Price, 
$7.80  per  dozen.     Single  copy  75c. 

"WRITTEN  EXERCISES  ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS," 
by  J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.     Price, 
$4.20  per  dozen. 

PUBUSHED   BY  THE 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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PRESIDENT  GALLAUDET\S  RETIREMENT.* 

It  was  announced  on  Presentation  Day  at  Gallaudet 
College  that  Dr.  Gallaudet  had  detennined  to  n^tin*  from 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Faculties  of  thv  College  and 
the  Kendall  School  next  September.  He  had  also  offered 
his  resignation  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  but 
this  the  Board  had  refused  to  accept. 

A  recent  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  writes  concerning 
the  difficult  and  delicate  art  of  "letting  go.''  While  those 
'who  have  been  associated  with  President  (}allaud(»t  for 
many  years  are  sad  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  his 
inspiring  leadership  and  companionship,  they  congratulate 
him  that  after  fifty-three  years  of  d(»voted  service  he  has 
the  wisdom,  the  grace,  and  the  heroism  to  "let  go"  of  his 
own  accord  while  his  mental  j)owers  are  still  vigorous,  while 
he  is  stUl  young  except  in  years,  and  while  his  Board  of 
Directors  and  his  many  friends  wish  him  to  remain. 

Dr.  Gallaudct's  career  marks  an  important  era  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  ixnd  it  has  bec^n  one  of  remarkable 
success  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word.  As  a 
young  man  he  set  out  with  a  definite  aim  in  view.  It  was 
not  a  selfish  aim,  but  a  purely  altruistic  one.  Tliat  aim  he 
has  the  rare  happiness  to  have  attained  in  the  highest 
degree. 

♦From  the  VoUa  Review,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, February  5,  1837.  His  father  was  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet,  founder  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  America ; 
his  mother,  Sophia  Fowler,  one  of  his  father^s  earliest  pupils 
in  the  school  for  the  deaf  he  established  in  Hartford.  In 
his  veins  mingle  the  blood  of  doges  of  ^"enice,  Huguenots 
of  Rochelle,  Scotchmen  of  Edinburgh,  Puritans  of  Hartford. 
One  curious  in  tracing  the  heredity  of  individual  and  racial 
characteristics  might  discover  in  the  ancestral  doges  his 
aptness  to  lead  and  fitness  to  govern;  in  the  Huguenots 
his  unswerving  devotion  to  principle;  in  the  Scotch  his 
persistency  of  purpose;  in  the  Puritans  his  firm  belief  in 
the  righteousness  of  his  cause  and  his  readiness  to  deal  hard 
blows  when  he  feels  called  ujx)n  to  fights  A'ery  obvious  arc 
the  personal  characteristics  of  father  and  mother.  He  has 
his  father^s  intellectual  power,  gift  of  persuasion,  and 
philanthropic  spirit;  his  mother's  vigorous  constitution, 
personal  comeliness,  practical  sagacity,  and  radiant  vitality. 

He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  even  before  his  graduation  began  his  life  work 
as  a  teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford.  His 
purpose,  formed  while  still  a  student  in  college  and  never 
lost  sight  of,  was  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  the 
deaf  might  have  equal  opportunities  with  hearing  youth 
for  receiving  the  higher  education.  Up  to  that  time  nothing 
more  than  an  elementarj'  course  of  instruction  had  been 
possible  for  them  except  in  rare  instances;  but  high  classes 
had  recently  been  formed  in  the  Hartford  and  New  York 
schools,  and  his  acquaintance  with  some  bright  young 
fellows  in  the  Hartford  high  class  confinned  him  in  the 
belief  in  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  deaf,  which  he  had 
often  heard  expressed  by  his  father,  and  of  which  he  had 
evidence  in  his  noble  and  highly  cultivated  deaf-mute 
mother.  How  that  purpose  should  be  accomplished  he 
did  not  know;  the  only  way  that  then  seemed  feasible  to 
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him  was  to  induce  some  philanthropic  milUonaire  to  endpw 
the  proposed  college  with  the  necessary  means  of  support, 
and  the  desired  millionaire  did  not  appear. 

iMghteen  months  aft^r  he  began  teaching  at  Hartford 
the  oi)i)ortunity  came  through  an  invitation  to  establish 
a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  which,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Amos  Kendall,  an  act  of  incorporation 
had  be(»n  obtained  from  Congress.  The  invitation  w-as 
only  to  take  charge  of  a  small  local  school  without  equip- 
ment and  without  endowment,  but  he  instantly  saw  in  it 
the  possibility  of  the  future  realization  of  his  cherished 
purpose.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  immediate  task 
before  him  would  be  the  building  up  of  the  primary  school; 
but  he  foresaw  that  when  that  task  had  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished  and  the  confidence  of  Congress  had  been  fully 
gained,  a  golden  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  seeking 
national  aid  for  a  national  college  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  deaf.  Seven  years  later  the  vision  was  no  longer  a 
dream.  The  College,  afterwards  named  Gallaudet  College, 
in  honor  of  his  father,  was  established  by  Congress  with  the 
power  to  confer  degrees.  Liberal  appropriations  were 
made  for  grounds,  buildings,  and  support,  and  the  work 
of  the  College  all  these  years  has  justified  his  faith  and 
courage. 

Dr.  Gallaudet's  success  in  obtaining  appropriations  from 
Congress  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those 
who  know  how  dificult  a  task  this  usually  is.  For  him  it 
has  not  always  been  easy;  he  has  met  with  rebuffs,  disap- 
l)ointments,  and  delays;  but  sooner  or  later  he  has  received 
what  he  asked  for.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  happy  circum- 
stance that  for  many  years  influential  men  like  Rufus  P. 
Sj)alding  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  James  A.  Garfield  and 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  who  appreciated  the  college  work,  held 
commanding  positions  in  the  committee  on  appropriations; 
but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  QflJl^^ycJet's  own  personality. 
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"  Nobody  conies  before  the  committee  who  makes  so  favor- 
able an  impression  upon  it  as  Dr.  Gallaudet/'  Mr.  Garfield 
once  remarked,  and  Mr.  William  E.  Niblack,  long  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  always  a  good  friend  of  the  College, 
said  on  another  occasion :  "  Several  times  when  Dr.  Gallauclet 
wanted  appropriations,  while  I  very  nmch  desired  his 
success,  I  felt  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than  could  be 
accomplished;  but  somehow,  under  the  influence  of  that 
eaniest  zeal,  that  (»V(»n  temperament,  and  the  strong 
arguments  which  have  always  characterized  his  efforts, 
before  the  close  of  the  session  he  would  get  practically  what 
he  desired.'' 

Trusting  in  the  willingness  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  College  by  annual  appropriations,  President 
Gallaudet  has  never  made  sjx^cial  efforts  to  secure  an 
endowment  fund,  but  sc^veral  years  ago  lie  persuaded 
C/ongress  to  establish  a  hundred  free  scholarships,  which 
are  the  equivalent  of  a  lilxTal  endowment. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  has  always  bec»n  such  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  "  Combined  System ''  that  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  have  not  received  from 
adhen^nts  of  th(*  oral  nu^thod  the  n^^ognition  tli(»y  deserv(\ 
So  long  ago  as  1867,  the*  year  in  which  the  oral  schools  at 
Northampton  and  New  York  were  begim,  and  whcMi  there 
was  no  articulation  t(»aching  anywhere  elst»  in  America, 
he  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  his  Institution 
in  his  tenth  annual  reix)rt  **that  instruction  in  spcc^ch  and 
li{)-reading  Ix*  ent(T(»d  uj)on  at  as  early  a  day  as  p()ssil)le: 
that  all  pupils  l)e  affordenl  opj)ortunities  of  engaging  in 
this  until  it  plainly  app<*ars  that  success  is  unliki^ly  to  crown 
their  efforts:  that  with  those  who  evince  facility  in  oral 
exercisers  instruction  shall  be  continued  during  their  cntin* 
residence  in  the  Institution. '*  In  the  following  vcar  a 
Confen^nce  of  Principals  was  held  in  Washington  on  iiis 
invitation,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  persuasive  argu- 
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ments  that  the  heads  of  American  schools  were  led  to  pass 
the  resolution  offered  by  him  that  '*  it  is  the  duty  of  all  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  deaf  to  provide  adequate 
means  for  imparting  instruction  in  articulation  and  li|)- 
n^ading."  In  1886  he  was  the  author  of  the  "California 
Resolutions/'  one  of  which  is  incorporated  in  part  in  the 
constitution  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Sjx^ech  to  the  Deaf:  "That  earnest  and 
persistent  endeavors  should  be  made  in  every  school  for 
the  deaf  to  teach  every  pupil  to  speak  and  read  from  the 
lips." 

Wliilc  Dr.  Gallaudet  has  thus  been  a  leading  mover  in 
the  introduction  of  speech-teaching  into  American  schools, 
he  ha.s  never  believed  that  the  oral  method  was  adapteil  to 
the  needs  of  all  the  deaf,  and  has  urged  that  the  language 
of  signs  should  have  a  recognized  and  honorable  place  in 
every  school. 

In  1886,  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  government, 
President  Gallaudet  appeared  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  education  of  the  deaf.  His  testimony  is  given  in  full 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  and  in  "  Education  of  Deaf 
Children,"  published  by  the  Volta  Bureau. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  is  the  author  of  a  "Popular  Manual  of 
International  Law,"  widely  used  as  a  college  text-book, 
and  the  "Life  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet."  He  has 
also  contributed  numerous  articles  to  magazines  and  reviews 
and  published  many  pamphlets,  mostly  relating  to  the 
(Hlucation  of  the  deaf.  He  has  delivered  frequent  addresses 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

In  1895  Yale  University  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  largely  in  recognition  of  the 
value  of  his  work  on  international  law,  above  mentioned. 
He  had  received  the  same  degree  many  years  before  from 
Trinity  College  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Columbian 
University. 
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In  1895,  on  the  reorganization  and  incorporation  of  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  he  was 
elected  president,  and  at  every  subsequent  meeting  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected. 

^^^lile  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  has  always  been  the  object 
nearest  to  Dr.  Gallaudet's  heart,  he  has  not  neglected  his 
duties  as  a  good  citizen.  He  has  been  active  in  promoting 
civil-service  reform;  in  educational  matters  as  a  trust^^e 
of  George  AVashington  University  and  Howard  University; 
in  religion  as  a  trustee  and  elder  in  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  and  director  and  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  in  lit<?rature  and  science  as  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Society,  the  Historical  Society,  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  many  other  kindred  organizations, 
in  most  of  which  he  has  been  honored  \s\\\i  election  to  the 
highest  offices.  Among  his  intimate  friends  have  been 
the  best  men  prominent  in  political  and  social  life  during 
his  long  residence  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Gallaudet's  life  has  not  been  free  from  struggles, 
trials,  and  disappointments,  but  satisfaction  and  joy  in  his 
work  have  greatly  predominated.  The  vision  of  his  youth 
has  been  more  than  realized  in  the  beautiful  buildings  and 
grounds  at  Kendall  Green  and  the  goodly  company  of  deaf 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from  their  walls  year 
after  year  to  take  places  beside  their  hearing  fellows  in  the 
higher  fields  of  usefulness.  The  gratitude  of  those  for  whose 
welfare  he  has  labored,  the  love  of  his  associates,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  public,  while  they  have  never  been  the  object 
of  his  efforts,  have  constantly  attended  them,  and  now, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  while  the  grasshopper  is  not 
yet  a  burden,  desire  does  not  fail,  and  the  years  when  he 
shall  say  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them  seem  not  to  draw  nigh, 
he  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  "lets  go,''  resigning  the 
power  he  has  held  so  long  and  wielded  so  well  into  the 
hands  of  a  young,  vigorous,  and  every  way  competent  man 
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of  his  own  choosing  and  training,  in  the  confident  belief  that 
the  good  work  of  the  institution  he  established  and  has 
carried  on  will  not  suffer  but  benefit  from  the  change. 

"  Who  is  the  happy  warrior?    Who  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  anna  should  wish  to  be? 
It  is  the  generous  spirit  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought; 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  l>efore  him  always  bright; 
And  who, 'if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  lover;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness  like  a  man  inspired. 

This  is  the  happy  warrior;  this  is  he 

Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  Ix^/' 

E.  A.  F. 


THE    BINET   INVESTIGATION  OF  THE    ORAL 

METHOD. 

At  the  end  of  1907  and  during  the  year  1908  Mr.  A.  Bmet, 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  his  usual  coworker,  Dr.  Th.  Simon,  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  educational  value  of  the  oral  method  at  present 
used  in  French  schools  for  the  deaf.  This  investigation 
related  to  a  certain  number  of  deaf-mutes  residing  in  Paris, 
former  pupils  of  the  National  Institution  and  of  the  Depart- 
mental Institute  at  Asnieres. 

The  report  of  the  investigation,  which  was  publislied  in 
VAnnee  Psychologique  for  1909,  volume  xv,  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  Annals  having  translated  it  in  full 
in  the  January  number  of  the  present  year,  the  readere  of 
this  periodical  are  aware  of  the  conclusions  reached,  which 
were  rather  severe  upon  the  oral  method.    They  have 
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also  read  in  the  same  number  a  zealous  counter-plea  in 
behalf  of  speech  and  lip-reading  from  the  pen  of  our  learned 
Italian  brother,  Mr.  G.  Ferreri. 

May  a  French  teacher  who  has  employed  the  oral  method 
for  more  than  twenty  years  be  permitted  also  to  express 
in  the  Annals  his  opinion  of  the  Binet  investigation?  After 
the  accusation  it  is  just  to  hear  tho  def(»nse.  Our  American 
brethren  will  then  be  able  to  form  a  rational  opinion  for 
theuLselves. 

The  readers  of  the  Annals  will  not  ho  siu-prised  when  I 
say  that  Mr  Binet's  conclusions  have  excited  the  whole 
body  of  French  teachers  in  the  highest  degree.  Indignant 
protests  have  arisc^n  from  all  sides;  and  a  goodly  numlx^r 
of  deaf  ix?r8ons  who  had  been  taught  by  the  oral  method 
and  many  parents  of  pupils  have  added  their  voices  to 
that  of  the  teachers  to  say  what  they  owe  to  the  method 
thus  attacked. 

The  number  of  cases  examined  was  ^insufficient, — The 
field  of  the  investigation  ought  to  have  been  made  as 
broad  as  possible  and  to  have  included  a  very  large  number 
of  individuals.  Thus  errors  of  generalization,  which  are 
always  regrettable,  would  have  been  avoided.  Now  Mr. 
Binet  acted  very  differently.  The  investigators  inform 
us  in  fact  that  they  determined  at  the  outset  to  visit  only 
the  deaf  living  in  Paris,  **in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
traveling.''  This  consideration  of  an  economical  nature, 
it  may  b(»  said,  deprives  their  work  of  all  scientific  value. 

Whiles  they  poss(»ssed  exact  information  concerning 
more  than  a  thousand  pupils  who  had  gone  out  from  the 
Paris  and  Asnieres  schools,  they  saw  only  about  forty;  and 
while  they  gathennl  information  from  almost  everybody, 
even  from  janitors,  we  know  from  Mr.  Binet  that  these 
worthy  citizens  are  not  partisans  of  the  oral  method. 

Forty  pupils  out  of  a  thousand!  That  is  about  four  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number!    Need  we  insist  on  the  absolute 
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insufficiency  of  this  figure?  Who  will  believe  that  Mr. 
Binet,  by  (questioning  for  a  few  minutes  four  deaf-mutes 
taken  at  random,  was  able  to  know  at  once  the  attainments 
of  ninety-six  others  who  were  perhaps  in  conditions  entirely 
different?    Such  a  claim  cannot  be  made  seriously. 

The  investigation  was  partial  and  incomplete. — The  investi- 
gators may  justly  l>e  reproached  with  having  deliberately 
disregarded  the  numerous  cases  in  which  deafness  was 
partial  or  adventitious  and  occurred  after  three  years  of 
age.  Do(\s  not  the  oral  method  render  inestimable  benefit 
in  such  cases?  The  partially  deaf,  notwithstanding  their 
power  of  audition,  are  absolute  mutes  when  they  ent<jr 
school;  the  best  endowed  among  them  speak  only  a  few 
words.  Under  the  reign  of  the  sign  language  all,  without 
exception,  remained  mute;  if  they  now  speak,  they  owe 
it  to  the  oral  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  normal  child  who  becomes  com- 
pletely deaf  or  nearly  so  at  about  the  age  of  three  years 
and  even  later,  while  he  formerly  spoke,  can  very  easily 
become  mute.  That  is  what  invariably  took  place  in  the 
era  of  signs.  Associating  with  companions  and  teachers 
who  used  only  the  sign  language  and  writing,  he  gradually 
lost  (»ven  th(»  last  vestige  of  the  speech  he  had  acquired 
and  became  a  true  deaf-mute.  If  this  is  no  longer  so,  it 
is  due  to  the  oral  method. 

With  these  two  classes  of  pupils  the  teacher  s  task  is 
usually  less  unfruitful  than  with  the  totally  and  con- 
genitally  deaf — but  only  with  respect  to  speech,  not  with 
r(»spect  to  language.  The  results  obtained  with  such 
pupils  should  be  credited  to  the  oral  method.  Here  is  an 
important  group  of  pupils — almost  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  numb(T — to  whom  the  oral  method  renders  inesti- 
mable services  and  of  whom  the  investigation  took  no  notice. 

Messrs.  Binet  and  Simon  limited  their  investigation  to 
the  male  sex.    Would  it  not  have  been  very  interesting, 
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even  essential,  to  inquire  what  tiie  oral  method  does  for 
deaf  women,  whose  manner  of  life  differs  from  that  of  men  ? 
Deaf  girls  moreover  are  supposed — in  our  opinion  rightly — 
to  acquire  speech  more  readily  than  boys;  they  have  a  more 
fluent  utterance  and  more  harmonious  voices.    Here  was 
an  opportunity  to  test  this  opinion,  and  without  much 
additional  expense  Mr.  Binot  might  have  given  us  useful 
information  on  this  point.    The  omission  is  most  regret- 
table; for  whatever  advantage  deaf-mute  girls  may  have 
over  boys  in  acquiring  speech,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  they  do  not  acquire  it  by  themselves  alone;  in  the 
good  old  days  of  the  sign  language  they  gesticulated  just 
like  their  school-mates  of  the  stronger  sex.    These  are, 
it  is  true,  details  with  which  only  the  practical  teacher  is 
acquainted,  and  which  a  psychologist,  even  of  the  highest 
rank,  is  not  obUged  to  know.    This  fact  proves,  contrary 
to  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Binet,  that  the  instructors  of  the 
deaf  are  better  quaUfied  than  any  other  persons  to  judge 
of  the  capacities  of  their  pupils  and  of  the  value  of  the 
instruction  given  them.    Would  it  not  be  strange  if  it 
were  otherwise  and  if  they  alone  constituted  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule?    Usually  it  is  not  to  a  mathematician, 
nor  even  to  a  psychologist,  that  one  goes  to  learn  whether 
the  treatment  prescribed  by  a  physician  is  correct,  but  to 
another  practitioner. 

The  deaf-mutes  who  were  the  subjects  of  investigation  were 
very  disadvarUageously  situated  with  respect  to  speech  arid 
lip-reading, — So  great  was  the  ignorance  of  the  investigators 
concerning  the  deaf  that  they  did  not  consider  for  an 
instant  that  the  environment,  essentially  variable,  in  which 
the  orally  taught  deaf  live  after  leaving  school  has  a  very 
great,  in  fact  a  decisive,  influence  upon  the  preservation 
and  further  development  of  their  speech  and  lip-reading. 
The  normal  individual  who  learns  a  foreign  language — 
for  instance,   the   Frenchman  or  American   who  learns 
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German — can  retain  the  knowledge  which  he  has  with 
difficulty  acquired  only  upon  the  condition  that  he  uses  it 
almost  daily  after  his  study  has  ceased;  otherwise  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  scarcely  any  of  it  will  be  left  to  him. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  deaf  person  who  has  learned  to 
speak.  He  can  continue  to  express  himself  orally  only  by 
utilizing  his  speech  constantly  in  daily  life;  moreover 
those  about  him  must  talk  to  him  without  ever  having 
recourse  to  signs. 

Now  the  deaf-mute  living  in  Paris  and  belonging  to  the 

indigent  or  working  class  is,  in  this  respect,  in  a  situation 

^very  different  from  that  of  one  living  in  the  country.     His 

situation  is  very  unfavorable  for  speech  and  lip-reading. 

In  order  that  the  adult  deaf  person  may  utilize  his  speech, 

it  is  indispensable  that  those  about  him  should  be  willing 

^o  make  some  effort  to  listen  to  him,  especially  when  his 

^^tteranceis  lacking  in  clearness;  it  is  necessary, moreover, 

^hat  his  interlocutors  should  know  how  to  place  themselves 

in  such  a  position  that  lip-reading  may  be  possible  for  him, 

and  that  they  should  consent  to  do  so  at  the  desired  moment. 

Even  if  the  members  of  his  family  usually  comply  with 

these  conditions — and  they  do  not  always,  for  Mr.  Binet 

tells  us  that  some  parents  prefer  to  use  signs — it  is  not  so 

in  the  shops  where  the  deaf-mute  working  man  passes  most 

of  his  time.    There,  with  rare  exceptions,  people  do  not 

take  the  trouble  to  listen  to  him  nor  to  speak  to  him.     The 

unfortunate  man  remains  alone,  too  happy,  often,  if  he 

can  escape  the  mockery  and  teasing  of  his  uncharitable 

fellow  workmen.     "Every  deaf-mute  works  in  his  own 

corner  on  his  own  piece, '^  the  investigators  tell  us. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  communicating  with  hearing  people  when 
the  latter  show  no  friendly  disposition,  added  to  the  lack 
of  sympathy  which  the  deaf,  even  those  who  can  speak, 
usually  encounter  in  the  outside  world,  leads  them  to 
avoid  the  society  of  hearing  people  as  much  as  possible 
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and  to  associate  with  their  brethren  in  misfortune.  Accord- 
ingly we  see  in  Paris  and  other  large  cities  societies, 
perfectly  organized  groups  of  the  deaf,  in  which  speech, 
excluded  and  contemned,  yields  precedence  to  the  trium- 
phant language  of  signs.  Now,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
all  the  individuals  investigated  belong  to  this  class  of  the 
deaf. 

Mr.  Binet  himself  furnishes  an  incontestible  proof  of  the 
influence  of  environment  upon  the  preservation  of  speech. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigation  he  met  two  deaf  men 
belonging  to  intelligent  families  who  take  a  lively  interest 
in  them.  Both  use  speech  and  lip-reading  exclusively 
in  conversation.  The  parents  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the  teachers 
who  had  produced  such  a  happy  result.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Binet  does  not  share  their  enthusiasm.  We  shall 
show  a  little  further  on  that  he  is  wrong  in  not  doing  so; 
for,  while  the  deaf-mute  may  be  taught  to  a  certain  degree, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  his  speech  equal  to  that  of  a  hearing 
person. 

We  have  seen  what  fate  awaits  the  deaf-mute  belonging 
to  the  working  class  who  lives  in  Paris.  If  we  follow  his 
school-mate  who  comes  from  the  country,  on  his  return 
to  his  home  after  his  education  is  finished,  we  shall  see  that 
his  circumstances  arc  usually  quite  different.  He  lives 
more  in  the  family  circle;  the  persons  about  him  who 
utilize  his  services  generally  know  him  intimately ,  and  take 
a  real  interest  in  him  on  account  of  his  misfortune  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Knowing  that  he  speaks  they  listen  to  him 
willingly,  and  they  speak  to  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
themselves  understood.  This  may  be  difficult  at  first, 
but  after  a  very  short  time  oral  relations  are  firmly  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  when  the  deaf-mute  returns  from  school 
to  his  country  home  he  finds  nobody  who  understands 
signs  and  he  therefore  is  compelled  to  use  speech  and  does 
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use  it.  So,  when  his  teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
him  again  some  years  after  he  has  left  school,  they  observe 
with  pleasure  that  instead  of  having  retrograded  he  has 
improved  both  in  speech  and  in  lip-reading;  his  speech 
is  more  fluent,  his  lip-reading  vastly  surer. 

As  Mr.  Binet  examined  only  the  deaf  of  Paris,  it  follows 
that  his  conclusions  are  not  applicable  to  a  majority  of 
the  deaf  who  are  taught  to  speak,  and  especially  to  a  very 
larg(»  majority  of  the  pupils  who  go  out  from  the  Paris 
school,  eleven-twelfths  of  whom,  according  to  the  investi- 
gators themselves,  come  from  the  country. 

The  investigation  was  badly  conducted. — ^The  questions, 
prepared  in  advance  and  asked  by  the  investigators,  were 
of  a  nature  to  embarrass  the  deaf-nmtes  and  lead  them 
into  error.  We  do  not  suppose  that  they  were  made  so 
intentionally;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  choice 
of  such  questions  proves  an  absolute  misunderstanding 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  lip-reading.  Lip-reading, 
in  fact,  has  not  the  certainty  of  hearing.  While  the  ear 
usually  perceives  all  the  phonetic  elements  which  form 
words,  the  eye  can  distinguish  in  the  movements  of  the 
mouth  only  a  limited  number  of  those  elements;*  it  is 
only  by  mentally  supplying  the  deficiencies  from  the 
context  that  the  lip-reader  can  recognize  the  sentence 
spoken  in  it^  entirety.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  attitude 
of  the  speaker,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the 
natural  gestures  with  which  he  accompanies  his  vocal 
utterance,  his  actions,  the  attendant  occurrences,  the  place 
where  he  is,  and  a  host  of  other  circumstances,  considerably 
facilitate  this  mental  suppl)ring  of  the  deficiencies.  To 
suppress  all  that  intentionally,  as  Mr.  Binet  did,  is  to 
complicate  the  deaf  man\s  task  in  the  highest  degree. 

"'On  this  subject  see  my  article  on  "Lip-reading  and  Language 
Teaching"  in  the  Bulletin  International  de  Venseignement  des  nourds' 
muets,  vol.  i,  1909,  pp.  285-304. 
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Moreover,  one  does  not  usually  say  to  a  person  whom  one 
meets  for  the  first  time,  "Show  your  teeth!"  "Touch 
your  nose  with  your  finger!'^  "^Vhat  did  you  eat  yesterday- 
evening?"  etc.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  deaf-mutes 
read  those  sentences  perfectly,  but  they  said  to  themselves 
with  some  reason:  "It  is  not  possible  that  this  serious 
gentleman  has  come  here  on  purpose  to  ask  me  to  show 
my  teeth  and  to  touch  my  nose  with  my  finger;  I  must 
surely  have  misunderstood  him;"  and  so  they  did  not 
show  their  teeth  nor  touch  their  noses.  Under  similar 
circumstances  the  best  lip-reader  would  have  acted  in 
precisely  the  same  way. 

We  know  what  Mr.  Binet  thinks  of  the  deaf-mutes  whom 
he  saw;  it  would  be  intcTcsting  to  know  what  impression 
tho  learned  pyachologist  made  upon  the  deaf-mutos. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  knowing  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion facilitates  lip-reading,  especially  when  the  ideas  are 
connected  naturally  and  derived  from  one  another,  and 
that  short  and  disconnected  sentences  arc  more  difficult 
to  read  than  a  recital  of  several  lines;  it  must  thou  be 
admitted  that  the  series  of  incoherent  sent<^nces  chosen 
by  Mr.  Binet  were  of  a  nature  to  mislead  the  most  skilful 
lip-reader,  especially  when  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments connect<5d  with  a  first  interview  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Because  Mr.  Binet  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make 
himself  understood,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  experiment 
was  conclusive.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  persons 
examined  are  incapable  of  reading  the  lips  under  normal 
conditions. 

The  investiijation  ignored  (he  verij  (/real  difference  existing 
between  the  deaf-mute  and  the  normal  individual. — Mr.  Binet 
apparently  understands  the  deaf  so  little  as  to  l)eli(*ve  in 
the  possibility  of  raising  them  to  the  plane  of  h(;aring 
persons.    He,  a  psychologist,  is  ignorant  that  the  psy- 
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chology  of  the  individual  afflicted  with  deaf-mutism  is 
not  at  all  that  of  the  normal  man.  He  does  not  know 
what  a  grievous  influence  that  great  misfortune  exercises 
upon  the  development  of  the  intellect.  He  takes  no  account 
of  the  special  and  often  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  has  to  work. 

In  France  the  education  of  the  deaf  rarely  begins  before 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  the  term  of  instmction  is  permitted  to  exceed 
eight  years.  This  special  favor  is  granted  only  to  the 
more  intelligent  pupils;  not  to  the  less  int<»lligent,  who 
need  it  most. 

While  the  hearing  child  speaks  and  has  made  considerable 
linguistic  and  intellectual  attainments  when  he  enters 
school  at  the  age  of  six  years,  the  little  deaf  child  who  does 
not  speak  is  far  from  enjoying  such  axlvantageous  con- 
ditions, being  scarcely  further  advanced  than  a  normal 
child  at  the  age  of  three  years.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  this  point;  the  readers  of  the  Afinals  understand 
it  as  well  as  we  do. 

When  speech  has  once  been  acquired,  languiige  still 
remains  to  be  learned,  and  tliis  task  is  at  once  long  and 
difficult  for  several  reasons:  during  the  years  of  mutism 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupil  has  grown  more  or  less  dull, 
so  that  it  is  ill  prepared  to  perfoiTn  the  functions  that  are 
recjuired  of  it  from  day  to  day;  on  the  other  hand  the  pupil 
works  under  abnormal  conditions  that  are  very  unfavorable, 
for  lip-reading  has  not  the  certainty  of  hearing,  and  his 
visual  attention,  which  is  constantly  kept  on  the  strain, 
grows  wt»ary  nmch  more  quickly  than  the  auditive  attention 
of  the  hearing  child.  Finally,  the  deaf-mute,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  react  as  the  hearing  child  does.  The  latter,  if 
of  average  intelligence,  plays  an  active  part  in  his  education, 
endeavors  to  understand,  marches  forward,  thus  contribu- 
ing  personally  to  the  awakening  and  development  of 
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his    faculties;  the    deaf-mute    too    often    plays    only     a 
passive  or  almost  passive  part.     Not   fully   realizing    the 
importance  of  learning,  delighting  in  his  isolation,  he  does 
not  work  voluntarily,  and  rarely  furnivshes  the  quota  of 
effoit  which  alone  rc^nders  study  profitable.    One  rarely 
finds  among  our  pupils  that  incessiint,  ardent  curiosity, 
that  indefatigable  impulse  to  learn,  which  characterizes  the 
hearing  child.     Many  of  them  seem  to  look  back  with  a 
longing  regret  to  th(»  happy  time  of  their  early  childhoo<l, 
when  they  led  an  almost  vegetative  life  and  with  little 
trouble,  aided  by  a  few  signs,  obtained  the  satisfaction 
of  all  their  wants.     It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  normal 
'child   acquires  his  language  while   playing  and  without 
giving  much  attention  to  it;  with  the  deaf-mute  the  case 
is  very  different;  he  can  arrive  at  an  appreciable  result 
only  by  dint  of  much  hard  work  and  serious  application. 

So  long  as  the  pupil  is  limited  to  the  concrete  notions 
and  physical  (jualities  which  form  the  basis  of  the  language 
of  childhood,  the  progress  is  (juite  satisfactory;  but  it  is 
no  longer  so  when,  penetrating  into  the  domain  of  the 
abstract,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  gravsp  the  meaning  of  a 
thousand  conventional  idioms  which  the  hearing  child 
learns  by  hinh^elf,  a.s  it  were,  and  with  little  effort,  thanks 
to  his  incessant  practice  and  to  his  ear  always  on  the  alert. 
This  is  the  moment  when  the  ta.sk  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf 
becomes  most  arduous;  only  when  he  has  tried  to  perform 
it  faithfully,  wli(»n  he  has  j)ut  into  it  all  his  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  stn^ngth,  does  he  know  how  painful  and 
ungrat(»ful  a  task  it  is. 

Insufjiciency  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf. — The  hearing  child  is  re(*eiving  instruction  from  the 
age  of  two  yc^ars,  and  even  earlier,  until  his  thirteenth  year, 
when  he  generally  leaves  school,  and  his  instruction  is  going 
on  during  evcTy  hour  of  the  day,  for  he  is  learning  from 
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his  teacher,  parents,  companions,  everybody,  and  wherever 
he  may  be.  The  deaf  child  is  receiving  instruction  only 
for  the  period  of  seven  years  and  almost  only  during  the 
hours  that  he  is  in  school — provided  he  is  always  attentive, 
which  is  not  the  case — and  solely  from  his  teacher. 

If  only  the  entire  school  course  were  devoted  exclusively 

« 

to  the  acquisition  of  language  and  elementary  knowledge, 
as  it  is  with  normal  children !  In  the  French  schools  for 
the  deaf  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year,  when  the  language  acquired  is  rudimentary 
and  incomplete,  precious  time  which  might  be  much  more 
profitably  employed  is  devoted  to  the  learning  of  a  trade. 
The  number  of  hours  passed  in  the  shop  is  increased  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course  it 
is  greater  than  that  accorded  to  education  proper.  The 
attention  and  strength  of  the  pupil  are  thus  divided  between 
two  rival  courses  of  instruction  which  inevitably  interfere 
with  each  other;  unfortunately,  as  may  readily  be  divined, 
it  is  the  intellectual  course  that  suffers  most  from  this 
deplorable  duality.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out;  it  is  one  that  might  be  remedied  without 
perceptibly  increjising  the  cost  or  sacrificing  the  industrial 
training,  which  likewise  is  of  unquestionable  utility. 

As  the  deaf-mute  has  no  language  when  he  enters  school, 
it  would  seem  that  all  the  efforts  of  his  teachers  should  aim, 
first  of  all,  to  equip  him  with  the  linguistic  knowledge 
indispensable  to  every  human  being  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  that  at  Icjist  the  first  five  years  of  his  stay  in  school 
should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  this  all-important  task. 
But  this  is  not  permitted. 

It  is,  then,  not  always  the  fault  of  the  oral  method  nor 
of  the  oral  teachers  that  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are 
not  better.  In  the  limited  and  absolutely  insufficient  time 
allowed  we  can  give  our  pupils  only  an  elementary  knowl- 
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edge  of  language.  To  attempt  more  would  be  to  risk  the 
failure  of  the  whole.  We  can  depart  from  this  prudent 
rule  only  in  the  case  of  the  more  highly  gifted  pupils. 

It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  under  present  conditions,  that 
there  should  be  defects  in  the  linguistic  acquirements 
of  our  orally-taught  pupils.  In  view  of  these  conditions, 
may  we  not  feel  that  our  aim  is  accomplished  when  the 
deaf-mute  is  returned  to  society  able  to  understand  those 
about  him,  and  to  make  himself  understood  by  them, 
sufficiently  for  the  indispensable  needs  of  life?  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  by  lengthening  the  course 
of  instniction  better  results  could  be  obtained,  at  least 
with  the  more  intelligent  pupils.  We  may  assert  then  that 
the  instruction  given  the  deaf  by  the  oral  method  is  an 
instruction  of  prime  nece&sity,  and  not,  as  the  investigators 
declare,  a  "pedagogy  de  luxe.^^  Is  it  a  "luxury,"  when 
one  is  in  a  foreign  country,  to  know  a  few  dozen  words 
and  common  phra^ses,  by  the  aid  of  which  one  can  make 
oneself  understood  without  too  much  difficulty?  We 
trow  not.  A  sum  of  money  which  is  little  or  nothing  to 
the  rich  may  be  a  real  fortune  to  the  poor;  now  in  respect 
to  language  the  deaf-mute  is  a  pauper,  destitute  of  every- 
thing, for  whom  (»ven  elementary  linguistic  attainnu^nts 
constitute  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value. 

Superiority  of  the  oral  method. — It  is  vcTy  evidc^nt  that 
if  there  is  some  other  method  of  instniction  than  the  oral 
which  would  enable  us  to  carry  the  education  of  the  deaf 
further,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  to  adopt  it.  Mr.  Binet  seems  to  think  that 
a  method  in  which  writing,  for  instance,  held  a  larger  place, 
and  perhaps  even  the  sole  place,  would  give  better  results, 
would  be  more  educative.  But  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  this  (luestion  thoroughly,  and  the  opinion  he 
expresses  is,  as  h(*  himself  would  say,  wholly  "subjective.'' 
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The  oral  method  may  be  regarded  from  a  two-fohl  i)oint 
of  view;  first  as  an  educative  process,  and,  secondly,  as  a 
means  of  restoring  the  deaf  to  society. 

We  believe  that  writing  should  play  an  important  part 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf;  but  it  should  not  be  used  to  the 
detriment  of  speech  and  certainly  should  not  be  substituted 
for  it. 

The  method  extolled  by  Mr.  Binet,  in  which  writing 
alone  is  employed,  is  not  a  new  thing  in  France;  it  was  in 
use  in  our  schools  thirty  years  ago  at  the  time  when  oral 
teaching  began.  It  had  to  give  place  to  the  oral  method 
because  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  the  latter 
was  recognized  by  eminent  men,  not  all  of  whom  were 
specialists.  One  of  them — Mr.  A.  Franck,  of  the  Institute — 
who  at  first  had  opposed  the  oral  method,  ranged  himself 
under  its  banner  when  he  had  been  permitted  to  see  in 
foreign  schools  the  results  which  it  was  able  to  accomplish. 
And  what  was  true  thirty  years  ago  has  not  ceased  to  be 
true;  on  the  contrary  the  oral  method  is  better  now  than 
it  was  then.  It  has  progressed,  and  will  progress  further, 
toward  perfection.  In  the  hands  of  intelligent,  con- 
scientious teachers  who  understand  their  work,  who  know 
how  to  make  a  reasonable  use  of  lip-reading — ^that  double- 
edged  weapon  a  careless  handling  of  which  may  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  instructor — ^in  the  hands  of 
teachers,  in  short,  who  spare  neither  their  strength  nor 
their  efforts,  it  gives  the  best  and  most  practical  results 
that  can  be  attained  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf.  That 
does  not  mean,  again,  that  the  orally  taught  deaf-mute 
is  comparable  to  the  normal  individual;  whatever  he  may 
do,  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  he  labors  do 
not  allow  him  to  reach  the  same  degree  of  education.  It 
is  also  true  that  not  all  pupils  taught  bythe  oral  method 
are  equally  successful;  here,   as  everywhere  else,   some 
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f^ifit  otily  u^M^fTnuAy  by  the  ins^runioD  grren:  but  the 
fault  lMi«  in  tJifir  feeUe  ment^  jxiwers  and  iKrt  in  the 
WR'tho'l  #fff iploy*?rJ ;  no  otlK-r  mftlK«l  woull  vic^l  any 
UftUrr  nrffults. 

I>iJ-«  thw  mean  that  eventhing  is  perfect  in  our  French 
f¥:\if)(pU  and  that  there  L«  no  rrx^m  for  improvement?  Who 
w^Hild  ventun?  to  make  «?ueh  a  clainj? 

A«de  fnmi  the  inda^rial  training,  which  in  our  opinion 
ii<  Ijegiin  t'xi  H^x>n;  it  would  be  ailvantageous  if  a  strict 
elaKKifir'ation  of  the  pupiLf  wen-  made.  lia.«<^l  ujjon  the  degree 
of  their  intHligence  and  not,  a.<  Mr.  Binet  proposes,  upon 
the  age  when  deafness  occurre<l  nor  the  degree  of  deafness. 
In  the  latter  case  serioa*  errors  might  result:  for  the 
eongenitallv  and  totallv  deaf  are  bv  no  means  alwavs 
thr>w;  who  are  least  .succcrssful  in  .sfx^ech  and  lip-reading. 
Tlie  l(?tsK  intelligent  shoulrl  U*  taught  by  the  same  or  nearly 
theHamemethrxls  a.s  the  others. \rith  the  difference,  however, 
that  their  coursr*  of  iastruction  shouhl  Ix*  more  restricted. 
At  pres^-nt  thesf»  pupils  at  the  Uh)1  of  the  class  are  a  dead 
wcfight  and  prevent  their  more  intelligent  companions 
from  advanrirjg  a.s  far  as  they  might  under  more  favorable 
conditirjiis.  A  conscientious  teacher  (Unvotes  liimself  to 
all  of  his  pujjils,  gcKxl  and  poor  alike,  and  the  result  is  that 
liis  strengtli  is  divided.  Tlie  instruction  ^^ould  certainly 
Ih*  inon;  ])rofitable  if  it  were  ad<lresst*d  to  a  more  homo- 
gcnr'ous  class.  I'nder  the  present  system  the  |X)orer  pupils 
are  not  at  all  stiiriulated  by  the  success  and  progress  of  the 
more  intellitc<*nt :  on  the  contrarv  they  very  soon  become 
(lis(*oiirag(Ml  when  they  see  the  uselessness  of  their  efforts 
to  keep  up  with  their  class-mates.  Before  long  they  lose 
all  interest  and  ceas(?  to  work,  being  convniced  that  they 
cannot  succ(»e(l  no  matter  how  hard  they  may  try. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  influenc(»  of  the  oral  method 
upon  the  social  life  of  the  deaf. 
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Mr.  Binet,  like  jnany  others,  has  discovered  that  the 
speech  of  the  congcnitally  and  totally  deaf  who  have  been 
taught  orally  lacks  "musicalness"  and  is  sometimes  not 
easy  to  understand.  That  is  generally  true  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  it  otherwise.  However,  it  is  certain  that  with  a 
little  disposition  to  oblige — and  why  should  one  deny  to 
the  deaf  what  one  readily  grants  to  a  foreigner  who  murders 
the  language  of  the  country? — and  with  a  little  practice 
also,  one  will  become  able  to  understand  this  speech  without 
very  great  difficulty.  The  orally  taught  deaf-mute  may 
not  be  able  to  discourse  freely,  and  perhaps  not  even  to 
enter  into  relations  with  everybody,  but  he  can  converse 
with  those  about  him  in  very  simple  language.  Is  not 
such  a  result  appreciable,  when  one  considers  his  previous 
state  of  isolation? 

This  speech,  with  all  its  defects,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  signs,  which  nobody  understands,  and  even  to  writing, 
the  ordinary  use  of  which  presents  so  many  difficulties. 

As  to  lip-reading,  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  most 
practised  eye  cannot  read  speech  from  the  lips  as  accurately 
as  the  ear  perceives  all  the  phonetic  elements  composing 
words  and  sentences  and  also  the  varied  intonations  so 
helpful  in  the  rapid  comprehension  of  discoiu'se? 

Lip-reading  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
cannot  render  the  deaf  all  the  service  that  the  normal  man 
receives  from  hearing.  Nevertheless  the  orally-taught 
deaf  do  become  able  to  understand  without  too  much 
difficulty  what  is  said  to  them,  especially  by  persons  with 
whom  they  have  frequent  intercourse,  for  in  this  art  habit 
plays  an  important  part.  Thanks  to  lip-reading  the  deaf- 
mute  can  enter  into  relations  with  all  about  him.  Without 
it,  how  many  are  there,  outside  of  his  relatives,  who  would 
learn  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet,  or  who  would  even 
take  pencil  and  paper  from  the  pocket  to  converse  with 
him  every  time  they  had  occasion  to  address  him?    Very 
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few.     Lif^-reading  then,  with  all  its  imi)erfeetions,  does 
ren(l(»r  an  ai)preciable  service  to  the  deaf. 

Doctors  (Iisa(/ree. — To  Mr.  Binet's  unfavorable  judgment 
of  th(»  oral  niethcMl  we  may  opjxxse  the  opinion  recently 
(;xpr(»ss(Ml  by  anoth(»r  eminent  Frenchman,  Dr.  A.  Marie, 
n(»ad  Physician  of  the  Villejuif  Hospital,  Director  of  the 
Laboratory-  of  Pathological  Psychology  in  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes^  whose  works  on  psychiatry  and  abnormal 
childh(K)d  are  universally  known  and  esteemeil.  This 
h^arned  ali(»nist,  differing  from  Mr.  Binet,  favors  the  use 
of  i\w  oral  m(»thod  in  the  education  of  backward  deaf-mutes. 
**()f  the  high(\st  value,''  he  siiys  in  a  recent  work,*  "is 
th(»  methodical  t(»aching  of  articulate  sfx^ech  as  read  upon 
tlu;  lips  and  in  the  movements  necessiiry  for  the  utterance 
of  ordinary  words.  It  brings  the  deaf-mute  into  closer 
nOation  with  hearing  peo[)le  and  multiplies  liis  oppor- 
tuniti(»s  for  the*  exchange  of  id(»as,  his  associations,  and 
his  accjuisit  ions. 

^'TIk;  instruction  of  feeble-minded  deaf-mutes  by  this 
nu^thod  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  has  this 
great  advantage  over  the  old  manual  alphalx^t,  that  it 
does  not  involve  the  parallel  teaching  of  writing." 

After  citing  several  facts  in  proof  of  his  assertions,  Dr. 
Marie*  continues: 

"In  France  the  r(\sults  attained  at  Bicetre  with  shnple 
idiots,  of  whom  a  certain  numlxT  are  also  d(»af-mute,  tend 
to  support  this  view  of  tli(*  therapeutic  value  of  speech. 

*'llow  much  more  could  be  accomi)lislied  with  the  group 
of  deaf-mutes  who  are  now  lost  among  the  insane  as  feeble- 
minded or  imbecile,  and  to  whom  the  only  thing  lacking  is 
a  pro|)er  environment  for  the  education  of  that  portion 
of  the  l)rain  which  is  sane  and  susceptible  of  improvement!" 

Conclusions.  Dr.  Marie  favors  the  use  of  the  oral  method 
in  the  education  of  feeble-minded  deaf-mutes  because,  in 

♦•*  Lta  dcyinirt'iict'nces  auditives,"  Paris,  1909,  pp.  86  et  seq. 
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his  opinion,  it  would  enable  the  instruction  to  be  given 
Without  recourse  to  writing.  Dr.  Binet,  on  the  contrary, 
demands  that  speech  and  lip-reading  be  set  aside  in  order 
to  make  more  use  of  this  same  writing.  These  two  learned 
doctors,  then,  disagree  totally  in  opinion.  Which  is  right? 
Neither,  we  may  reply;  for  if  the  oral  method  is  not  SO 
defective  as  Mr.  Binet  is  pleased  to  assert,  it  does  not  on 
the  other  hand  possess  all  the  virtues  which  Dr.  Marie 
so  generously  attributes  to  it.  We  admit  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  the  latter,  but  because  it  has  been  possible  to 
teach  a  few  deaf-mute  idiots  by  the  aid  of  si)eech,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  method  can  be  generally  used  with 
success.  The  nature  of  the  deafness  and  the  degree  of 
backwardness  in  the  cases  cited — factors  concerning  which 
we  are  not  informed — may  have  played  an  important, 
ev(?n  a  decisive  part  in  the  result.  The  experience  of  schools 
for  the  deaf,  moreover, proves  that  in  such  cases  only  meagre 
attainments  are  possible. 

But  if  Messrs.  Binet  and  Marie  are  both  in  error,  arc 
we  not  justified  in  concluding  that,  in  order  to  understand 
the  deaf  and  to  know  what  methods  of  instruction  are 
best  for  them,  it  is  not  enough  occasionally  to  have  seen 
a  f(*w  members  of  the  class  or  to  have  read  about  them  in 
books?  Only  those  who  have  lived  with  them  for  long 
years,  who  have  studied  them  at  the  different  periods  of 
their  intellectual  development  from  childhood  to  adult 
age,  can  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  their  peculiar 
mentality  and  their  psychology  so  different  from  ordinary 
psychology.  Now  there  are  few  except  their  regular 
tc^achers  who  fulfil  these  re(iuirements.  It  follows  that 
Mr.  Binet  commits  an  error,  of  which  the  consequences 
might  be  wry  serious,  when  he  demands  that  teachers  of 
the  deaf  should  be  rigorously  excluded  from  the  committees 
of  examination  whi(*h  he  would  like  to  have  appointed  for 
our  siKicial  schools  in  ortler  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
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instruction  given.  On  the  contrary  the  teachers  are  the 
only;  or  almost  the  only,  persons  capable  of  performing  the 
desired  task.  By  his  untimely  intervention,  which  is 
regrettable  from  several  points  of  view,  has  not  Mr.  Binet 
proved  that  he  himself  could  not  be  a  member  of  such  a 
committee  without  serious  detriment?  But  he  is  a  psy- 
chologist by  profession  and  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  extended 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  pedagogy.  What  would  be 
the  consequences  if  the  proposed  committee  were  composed 
of  men  less  versed  than  he  in  these  two  useful  sciences? 

Suppose  Messrs.  Binet  and  Marie  were  both  members 
of  such  a  committee;  how  could  they  agree,  since  they 
profess  opposite  opinions  with  respect  to  the  oral  method, 
unless  they  had  beside  them  some  teachers  of  the  deaf 
to  show  them  that  they  are  both  wrong? 

If  Messrs.  Binet  and  Simon  have  proved  anything  by 
their  investigation,  it  is  that  they  do  not  imderstand  the 
deaf  nor  the  instruction  given  them ;  moreover  that,  since 
special  teachers  are  alone  competent  in  this  matter,  it 
is  only  from  them  that  any  improvement  in  the  methods 
now  in  use  can  be  expected. 

EDOUARD  DROUOT. 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HEARING 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  SPEECH  * 

In  the  time  allotted  to  the  opening  paper  of  this  syni- 

jDosium,  only  the  briefest  resume  of  the  more  generally 

accepted  views  on  the  subject  suggested  by  the  title  will 

Toe  at  all  possible,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss 

-their  plausibility  or  to  add  to  their  number. 

While  the  anatomists  are  still  at  variance  with  reference 

ix)  certain  complicated  structural  peculiarities  of  the  inner 

ear,  physiologists  may  be  excused  for  their  lack  of  agrees 

ment  w^th  reference  to   the   precise  functions  of  these 

structures. 

\  The  anatomy  of  the  external  and  middle  portions  of  the 
ear  is  well  estabhshed,  and  likewise  there  is  no  difiference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  physiology  of  hearing  as  far  as  these  par- 
ticular structures  are  concerned.  We  have  the  so-called 
soimd  waves,  generated  and  set  in  motion  by  the  sounding 
body,  collected  and  condensed  by  the  auricle,  conducted 
through  the  external  auditory  canal  to  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane and  thence  by  means  of  the  ossicular  chain  and  other 
contents  of  the  middle  ear  to  the  oval  window  through 
which  they  pass  to  the  fluids  of  the  labyrinth. 

It  is  from  this  point  in  the  inner  ear  that  we  must  begin 
to  theorize.    How  are  the  sound  waves  transmitted  from 


^This  paper  and  those  following  on  Mental  Development  and  the 
Development  of  Hearing,  Language,  and  Speech-Reading  in  the  Deaf 
Child  were  read  at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Laiyngological.Rhinological,  and  Otological  Society,  Washington,  D,  C, 
April  29,  1910. 
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the  labyrinthine  fluid  to  the  auditory  nerve,  and  what 
particular  changes  take  place  in  them  during  this  trans- 
mission?   Helmholtz  was  the  first  to  offer  any  definite 
solution  to  these  problems  and  for  many  years  his  resonance 
or  piano-string  theory  was  accepted  as  being  the  most  satis- 
factory.    At  first  he  thought  that  the  rods  of  Corti  respond 
to  different  notes  as  do  the  strings  of  a  piano,  but  when  it 
was  shown  that  some  animals  have  no  rods,  he  transferred 
this  function  to  the  fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane.     It  was 
supposed  that  this  membrane,  because  of  its  position  and 
peculiar  structure,  served  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sound 
waves,  selecting  them  according  to  their  adaptation  to  its 
transverse  fibres,  which  increase  in  length  from  the  base  of 
the  cochlea  to  its  apex;  that  the  high  tones  were  perceived 
by  the  shorter  fibres  at  the  base  and  the  lower  ones  by  the 
correspondingly  longer  ones  toward  the  a{)ex;  and  that  the 
responsive  vibrations  were  taken   up  by  the  hair   cells 
resting  upon  the  membrane,  where  they  are  changed  into 
impulses  suitable  for  conduction  by  the  auditory  nerve  to 
the  hearing  centre  of  the  brain. 

This  was  an  ingenious  theory,  but  it  has  not  stood  the 
test  of  tiuK*,  for  neither  in  its  structure  nor  in  its  size  has 
the  basihir  membrane  been  found  to  meet  the  requirements 
which  Helmholtz  imposed  upon  it.  The  transverse  fibres 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  the  range  of  pitch 
that  the  human  ear  is  capable  of  perceiving,  and  their  dis- 
position in  Halation  to  the  longitudinal  fibres  and  various 
blood  vessels  makes  it  j)hysically  impossible  for  them  to 
vibrate  after  the  manner  of  piano  strings.  Moreover  it  has 
been  found  that  the  membrane*  does  not  extend  to  the  lower- 
most part  of  the  cochlea  and  that  the  hair  cells  in  this  region 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  it  and  therefore  cannot  trans- 
mit its  vibrations  to  the  ncniro-epithelial  cells,  where  they 
are  supposed  to  be  transformed  into  nerve  impulses. 
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This  latter  objection  to  the  piano-string  theory  seems 
Iso  to  be  opposed  to  the  so-calle(i  telephone  theory,  which 
gards  the  basilar  membrane  as  a.,  kind  .of  second  drum 
:«Tfiembrane,  between  which  and  the  tectorial  membrane  so- 
^i^Ued  "pressure  patterns"  are  madcj  which  impart  their 
^wibratory  motions  to  the  hair  cells.  This  theory  supposes 
-•hat  the  analysis  of  tone  or  the  perception  of  pitch  takes 
X>lace  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  while  the  piano-string  theory 
^locates  this  function  in  the  cochlea. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  objections  to  the  two  basilar 
jnembrane  theories  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  seem  to 
be  good  phylogenetic,  ontogenetic,  and  histological  reasons 
for  the  entire  abandonment  of  this  membrane  as  a  conspic- 
uous factor  in  the  transmission  and  perception  of  tone,  and 
for  the  substitution  of  the  tectorial  membrane  in  its  stead. 
On  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  tectorial  mem- 
brane,  however,  the  difficulties  of  demonstrating  absolutely 
t^lie  exact  manner  in  which  it  performs  its  function  are 
Imost  insurmountable,  and  we  can  only  say  that  it  appears 
all  respects  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  functions  which 
ve  been  described. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  tectorial  membrane  is  merely 
conglomeration  of  sensitive  hair  cells  and  that  they 
irespond  to  the  sound  waves  of  the  endolymph  somewhat 
as  a  field  of  grain  responds  to  the  blowing  winds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  perception  of  tbnc,  but  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  its  peripheral  location 
with  a  central  representation  of  its  final  analysis.* 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  so-called  sound  waves  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  regular  order  through  the  peripheral  organs  of 

♦See  the  diagram  on  the  following  page,  which  is  taken  by  pemiission 
from  Dr.  W.  Charlton  Bastian's  "Aphasia  and  Other  Speech  Defects," 
published  by  H.  K.  Lewis,  London,  and  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York» 
1898.  See  also  Dr.  Love's  article  on  "  The  Education  of  Deaf  Children ' ' 
in  the  Annals  for  September,  1909,  vol.  hv,  pp.  294-327. 
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DiAOKAU  OP  THE  Cekehkal  Word  Centheh  as'ii  theim  Commibsiirbb. 

Gl.  K.  C,  Klosao-kimcathetic  centre;  Ch.  K.  C,  cheiro-kiofBalhetic 
centre;  A.  W,  C,  auditory  w«^  centre;  G.  A.  C,  general  auditoiy 
eentre;  V.  W,  C.,  vuual  word  centre;  Q.  V.  C,  genenil  viaiiai  centre 
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hearing  and  to  be  converted  into  nerve  impulses,  but  for 
speech  purposes  these  impulses  must  be  taken  up  by  the 
c^entral  mechanisms  and  converted  into  characters  of  sym- 
1)ols  which  may  enter  into  consciousness  and  be  intelligible 
^o  the  individual.    We  have,  therefore,  in  the  cerebral  cor- 
-tex  regions  or  centres,  as  they  are  called,  in  which  sensa- 
tions transmitted  through  the  auditory  nerve  are  deposited 
and  registered,  and  different  kinds  of  sounds,  after  fre- 
quent repetitions,  come  to  be  recognized  by  the  character 
and  individuality  of  their  sensations.     For  this  final  analy- 
sis of  tone,  therefore,  we  have  in  the  brain  bilateral  centres 
in  which  all  the  auditory  impressions  are  received,  and  an 
adjacent  unilateral  centre  in  which  only  word  images  arc 
received  and  registered.    The  first  arc  called  the  primary 
or  general  auditory  centres,  and  the  other  the  more  special- 
ized word  centre. 

The  location  of  the  centres  for  the  hearing  of  sounds  is 
in  the  region  of  the  first  temporal  lobe  on  either  side,  but  the 
centre  for  the  registration  of  word  images  is  developed  only 
on  one  side  of  the  brain,  the  left  side  in  right-handed,  and 
the  right  side  in  left-handed  pei'sons. 

The  auditory  word  centre  is  developed  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  making  of  phonographic  records, 
but  of  course  these  living  centres  are  far  more  delicate  and 
sensitive  than  mere  metal  plates,  and  it  requires  almost  an 
infinitude  of  repetitions  of  sounds  to  make  them  reach  their 
highest  cflScicncy. 

The  auditory  word  centre,  therefore,  is  of  slow  develoj)- 
ment  and  from  small  beginnings.  It  follows,  of  course,  the 
development  of  the  primary  auditory  centre,  and  to  some 
extent  also  the  development  of  the  motor  or  glosso-kimes- 
thetic  centre.  A  child  must  hear  sounds  before  he  can  un- 
derstand them,  and  he  must  be  able  to  produce  words  before 
he  can  hear  them  accurately.  Speech  at  first,  therefore,  is 
largely  automatic  or  reflex,  but  as  the  child  grows  intellec- 
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tually  and  slowly  begins  to  associate  certain  of  the  words  which 
he  hears,  and  which  he  himvsclf  uses  automatically,  with  cer- 
tain appropriate  individuals  or  things,  the  higher  intellectual 
centres  of  the  brain  assume  control  of  the  lower  and  hitherto 
.reflex  centres,  and  the  increase  of  the  chilcfs  vocabulary 
depends  upon  the  number  of  new  word  images  which  are 
developed  daily  in  his  auditory  centre. 

Hearing,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  education.  The  child 
is  not  endowed  at  birth  with  this  faculty.  If  he  were  bom 
into  a  world  of  silence,  there  would  be  no  development  of 
hearing,  and  if  he  were  afterwards  (juickly  ushered  into  a 
world  of  action  and  of  speech,  he  would  have  to  learn  to 
hear  just  as  he  would  have  to  learn  to  speak.  The  develoj)- 
ment  of  hearing  is  contingent  upon  certain  subjective  and 
objective  physical  conditions.  There  must  be  sounds  to 
hear,  and  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  development 
in  the  various  mechanisms  employed  before  there  can  be  any 
hearing.  The  sensory  nerv(\s  hav(»  no  power  to  functionate 
until  they  have  developed  myelin  sheaths  or  until  they 
have  become  meduUated,  and  of  all  the  various  afferent 
nerv(^s,  i\m  auditory  nerves  are  the  last  to  become  thus 
endowed,  and  to  take  upon  themselves  their  full  quota  of 
function.  Congenitally,  therefore,  the  child  may  have  all 
the  primary  essentials  to  the  faculty  of  hearing  and  yet 
be  developmentally  deaf.  In  other  words,  arrested  develop- 
ment mav  be  a  causal  factor  in  deaf-mutism. 

While  the  ear  is  the  most  imj)ortant  avenue  to  the  brain 
for  sp(»ech  purposes  and  while  its  integrity  is  absolutely 
essential  to  spontaneous  s])e(Th  development,  two  other 
supplementary  avenues,  namely,  the  visual  and  tactile, 
are  used  far  mon*  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  impor- 
tance of  vision  as  a  factor  in  the  developnu^nt  of  speech  is 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  blind  children  are  somewhat  slow 
in  the  acquirement  of  speech,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  eyes  are  closed  many  words  are  lost  either  in  a  general 
conversation  or  when  listening  to  an  address. 
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Tho  tactile  avenues  to  the  brain  are  important  also,  for 
without  the  sense  of  touch  we  can  have  no  kinicsthetic 
centres  whatever  and  the  acquirement  of  speech  would  be 
(juite  impossible. 

The  cortical  speech  centres,  therefore,  may  be  summed 
u[)  as  follows:  The  auditory  and  the  glosso-kinaesthetic, 
comprising  the  so-called  primary  couplet,  in  the  one  of 
which  are  stored  auditory  word  images  and  in  the  other 
memories  for  the  articulatory  movements  in  the  produc- 
tion of  speech,  and  the  visual  and  chiro-kinaesthetic  centres, 
in  which  are  stored  the  visual  images  of  writti»n  and  printed 
words  and  memories  for  the  movements  of  the  hand  in 
writini;. 

To  normal  speech  development  the  auditory  centre  is 
indisi:)en8able,  but  its  function  is  supplemented  by  the 
visual  and  tactile  centres.  In  the  blind  child  the  visual 
centre  is  undeveloped  and  we  have  substituted  the  tactile 
centres  in  which  are  storeil  word  images  revived  in  reading. 
In  th(?  deaf  child  the  auditory  centre  is  undeveloped,  and 
when  he  is  taught  to  speak  we  substitute  for  the  autlitory 
('(Mitre  the  visual  word  centre  in  which  are  stored  memories 
of  articulatory  and  other  expnjssional  movements  of  the 
fa('e  and  body.  In  the  child  who  is  both  deaf  and  blind 
the  ac(|uirement  of  speech  nmst  be  through  the  tactile 
avenue,  supplemented  to  some  extent  perhaps  by  the 
gustatory,  olfactoiy,  and  possibly  other  avenues  to  the 
brain,  and  his  success,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  his 
l)sycho-physical   ability  to  overcome  serious  handicaps. 

The  cortical  centres  in  the  so-called  zone  of  language 
WW  somewhat  analogous  to  the  tools  in  a  carf)enter's  shop. 
The  carpenter  can  do  his  best  work  with  a  full  kit  of  tools, 
but  fairly  good  work  is  not  hnpossible  w4th  a  limited  num- 
ber, and  so  an  individual  may  acquire  speech  and  a  fair 
command  of  language  without  hearing  and  sometimes  also 
without  seeinir. 
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Summary, 

The  physiology  of  hearing  has  been  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation and  study  since  before  the  Christian  Era  began,  but 
Helmholtz  was  the  first  to  place  it  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

Helmholtz's  ''resonance  theory"  with  slight  modifica- 
tions is  the  one  now  most  generally  accepted. 

The  only  important  modification  of  the  Helmholtz 
theory  has  been  the  substitution  of  the  tectorial  for  the 
basilar  membrane  as  the  resonance  body. 

Helmholtz  located  the  perception  of  tone  in  the  cochlea 
and  its  final  analysis  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  w4th  few 
exceptions  physiologists  have  subscribed  to  this  disposition 
of  these  functions. 

The  importance  of  hearing  as  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  speech  is  of  later  recognition  and  even  now  it 
iis  not  generally  understood. 

Spontaneous  speech  development  takes  place  only  as  the 
individual  is  capable  of  hearing  speech  sounds  both  sub- 
jectively and  objectively,  and  speech  acquired  in  any 
other  way  is  a  forced  and  artificial  product. 

A  little  hearing  in  the  development  of  speech  is  Iw^tter 
than  no  hearing  at  all,  and  hearing,  like  speech,  may  be 
improved  by  training. 

The  eye  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  ear  in  the  develop- 
ment of  speech,  but  the  tactile  and  other  avenues  to  the 
brain  may  be  trained  to  take  the  phicc  of  either  or  lK)th 
under  favorable  conditions  and  in  case  of  necessitv. 

The  conditions  favoring  the  development  of  specH»h  in 
the  absence  of  important  receptive  avenues  to  the  brain 
are  chiefly  cortical,  and  they  are  included  in  the  terms  intel- 
Icctualism,  attention,  and  volition  or  will  power. 

G.  HUDSOX-MAKUEX, 

Professor  in  the  Philadelphia   Polyclinic  Hospital  and  College  for 

Graduates  in  Medicine,  iMryngologist  and  Otologist  to  the  Chester 

Hospital,  and  Consulting  Laryngologist  and  Otologist  to  the  Douglas 

Memorial  and  Roosevelt  Hospitals,  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania, 


JACOB  DeCOU  KIRKHUFF. 

Forty-five  years  of  continuous  work  as  an  instructor  of 
the  (leaf  is  a  rare  experience.  To  devote  forty-five  years, 
save  one,  to  faithful  service  in  one  school,  and  to  continue 
one's  labors  rath  almost  unabated  physical  and  mental 
vigor  until  well  on  toward  the  sunset  of  life,  is  a  still  more 
remarkable  achievement,  and  one  which  a<kls  lustre  to  the 
roll  of  distinguished  teachers  who  rest  from  their  labors, 
after  having  spent  their  lives  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
Such  is  the  record  of  Jacob  DeCou  Kirkhuff,  who  passed 
away  on  the  morning  of  April  16,  1910,  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Mount  Airy,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

All  through  the  past  school  term,  up  to  within  a  month 
or  so  of  his  death,  Mr.  Kirkhuff  was  apparently  in  good 
health.  He  was  regular  in  attendance  in  his  classroom,  and, 
(considering  his  age,  carried  on  his  work  with  exceptional 
ability  and  energy.  In  the  spring  he  caught  cold  and, 
being  threatened  with  pneumonia,  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician  he  consented  to  be  removed  to  a  private  ward 
in  one  of  the  city  hospitals.  After  a  few  (Jays'  nursing 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  was  soon  well 
enough  to  leave  the  hospital.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Insti- 
tution he  expressed  to  his  colleagues  with  almost  boyish 
delight  his  pleasure  at  being  back  again  in  his  quarters 
in  WissinomingHall,  where  he  felt  so  much  at  home. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  visits  we  paid  him  during  those 
days  of  convalescence;  he  was  always  glad  to  welcome 
visitors  to  his  cheerful,  well-ordered  room — orderliness 
and  neatness  were  among  his  marked  characteristics — , 
vases  of  cut  flowers  sent  by  his  friends  decorated  his 
table,  the  whole  room  being  suggestive  of  the  refinement, 
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culture,  and  good  taste  of  its  occupant,  who  often  said 
that  he  liked  to  have  beautiful  things  around  him.  He 
was  at  all  times  scrupulously  particular  as  to  his  personal 
apjx^arance,  and  he  was  equally  solicitous  about  that 
of  others,  for  he  never  hesitated  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
friends  to  any  failing  of  theirs  which  might  happen  to 
offend  his  critical  eye.  He  showed  remarkably  good  taste 
in  his  choice  of  clothes  and  manner  of  dress,  and  always 
admired  the  same  quality  in  others.  He  sought  the 
company  of  young  men,  and  his  style  of  dress  was  in  har- 
mony with  his  youthful  spirit. 

Mr.  Kirkhuff  was  fond  of  nmsic  and  dancing,  and 
enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  theatre  to  hear  light  opera,  or  a 
Shakesix*arcmn  or  other  classic  play.  Nothing  short  of 
illness  would  prevent  his  attendance  at  social  gatherings, 
where  his  company  was  always  enjoyable.  At  these  times, 
jis  well  as  at  all  others  when  the  occasion  demanded,  Mr. 
Kirkhuff  used  to  display  as  great  a  fondness  for  outwanl 
forms  and  ceremonies  as  any  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
It  was  impossible  to  feel  dull  in  his  company.  Even 
at  this  time  he  had  lost  none  of  his  love  for  discussion 
and  would  enter  with  zest  into  any  topic  that  might  be 
introduced. 

Mr.  Kirkhuff  was  a  gn^at  student  of  language,  and  took 
prid(»  in  the  cultivation  of  the  purest  English.  He  was  also 
very  particular  as  to  the  correct  pronunciation  as  well  as 
the  right  use  of  words,  the  sound  of  a  mispronounced  word 
jarring  on  his  sensitive  (uir  as  a  disconlant  note  would  on 
that  of  a  highly  trained  musician.  Whenever,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  he  detected  the  misuse  of  a  word,  or  a 
false  vowel  sound  reached  his  ear,  he  would  immediately 
lose  the  thread  of  the  subject,  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
si>eaker  to  his  error,  and  he  would  not  permit  the  story  to 
be  resumed  until  the  mistake  had  l>een  corrected.  He 
regarded  neither  time  nor  place  on  these  occasions;  thus 
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it  came  about  that  young  teachers  were  often  afraid  to 
talk  in  his  presence.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
many  have  cause  to  thank  him  for  his  well-meant  though 
sometimes  rather  embarrassing  criticisms. 

After  a  short  period  of  convalescence  Mr.  Kirkhuff 
appeared  to  have  recovered  his  health  and  he  returned  to 
his  duties.  So  cheerful  and  bright  was  he  after  this  illness 
that  every  one  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  have  entered 
upon  a  new  lease  of  life.  He  led  the  conversation  at  table, 
and  was  as  energetic  and  forceful  as  ever  in  discussing  his 
favorite  topics.  On  several  occasions  he  offered  suggestions 
to  his  colleagues  concerning  the  pupils  of  their  grade,  which 
clearly  showed  that  he  looked  forward  to  continuing  his 
teaching  after  the  summer  vacation. 

Hut  this  was  not  to  be.  In  less  than  a  month  he  again 
had  to  take  to  his  bed.  After  a  few  days  of  indisposition, 
one  Saturday  morning  he  felt  well  enough  to  go  to  the  city. 
After  his  return,  in  the  afternoon,  he  went  out  on  the 
campus  to  watch  a  game  of  baseball,  and  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game  with  keen  enjoyment,  now  and  then 
applauding  a  brilliant  bit  of  play.  This  was  his  last 
appearance  in  public.  Soon  aft<*r  returning  to  his  room 
he  was  seized  with  illness  and  serious  symptoms  of  peritonitis 
rapidly  developed.  Notwithstanding  medical  skill,  and 
the  devoted  attention  and  loving  care  of  his  associates 
and  friends— for  no  one  else  could  be  permitted  to  nurse 
him — no  improvement  resulted  and  finally  all  hope  was 
reluctantly  abandoned. 

When  our  old  friend  realized  that  he  had  not  long  to  live 
he  faced  the  inevitable  with  calmness  and  courage,  nay, 
even  with  cheerfulness.  His  ruling  passion  was  as  apparent 
when  near  death  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  life.  Mr.  Kirkhuff, 
although  possessed  of  an  intensely  sympathetic  nature — 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  or  even  to  talk  of  suffering  of  any 
kind — ,  was  always  averse  to  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  life, 
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:inil  f*v»*n  n*>w.  when  he  wa.**  nearimr  it.-*  rlow,  rhi*  charac- 
rt*ri»*rii»  w:v^  parririiJariy  in  eviilenoe. 

The  panninir  of  one  f>i  ^meh  •ftrikiniic  pen?«>nAlity  as  Jacob 
r)ef.Vjii  Kirkhuff  leavt*?*  a  »letriilel  blank  not  only  at  the 
.--rene  of  hu*  hib«)rF»  but  in  the  pn)ft?«*ion  jaeneraDy.  He 
hel#HX«ptl  t(^  a  i.'Uu«s»  of  reat*hen»  of  the  tieaf  now  ainioet 
extinct.  It  ha-*  been  well  an«I  trulv  sai<l  of  him.  "We 
.'•hall  not  lrK>k  up«m  hb*  like  aisain." 

The  cireunwtan^'es  whieh  lei  I  to  Mr.  Kirkhuff*sft  bectwiin^ 
a  teacher  of  the  ileaf  are  intere?stin;j.  He  was  one  of  those 
few  university  men  who  tliil  not  ilrifr  into  the  work,  but 
niaile  it  their  »lf4iberare  rhoiee.  an«I  haWng  once  centered 
tbr'  prr>feAnon  n^mainetl  in  it  for  life.  Each  of  these  facts 
form:*  a.^trikinz  <^)ntra<t  to  the  coalitions  prevaHing  to-ilay. 

Jacob  I)rC'o«i  Kirkhuff  wa<  bt^m  at  Bt^h-iilere,  Xew 
Jerney,  on  the  l)th  of  January.  \SM,  an«l  the  early  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  Central  Xew  York.  Wliile  at  school 
at  Wolcott,  in  the  latter  ^^tate.  he  made  the  ac(|uaintance 
of  one  who  was  destine*  1  to  be  his  life-long  friend — Charles 
H.  Smith,  who  became  a  professor  in  Yale  University. 
The  Kirkhuff  family  afterwanls  n*moved  to  Fenton. 
Michigan,  where*  they  matle  a  |)f^rmanent  home. 

Having  from  boyhrxxl  e\ince<l  a  ta^te  for  literature  and 
i\n  juiibition  for  higher  e<lucation.  Mr.  Kirkhuff,  now  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two  or  tw(»nty-three  years  of  age, 
began  preparations  for  entrance  to  Yale  University,  with 
the  special  object  of  ent(»ring  the  ministry.  In  the  spring 
of  1862  ho  joined  the  Freshman  Class  at  Yale  of  which 
his  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  had  already  been  a  member  since  the 
fall  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  two  shared  the  same 
room  for  th(»  rest  of  the  term.  At  CoIIeg(\,  as  in  after  yeai^s, 
nithough  piTfectly  self-possessed  in  th(»  j)reseiice  of  othei*s, 
Mr.  Kirkhuff  led  a  quiet,  secluded  life,  seeking  neither 
publicity  nor  popularity,  and  preferring  the  company  of 
a  few  friends  after  his  own  heart  to  a  wider  circle  of  society. 
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-A  good  pen-picture  of  Mr.  Kirkhuflf  at  Yale  has  been  drawn 

for  us  by  his  friend,  Professor  C.  H.  Smith;  it  shows  the 

consistency  of  character  of  the  man — as  he  was  at  Yale, 

so  was  he  in  after  years — "he  said  what  he   thought/' 

Tin  describing  his  retired  Hfe  at  college,  Professor  Smith  siiys  : 

"Another  circumstance  contributed  to  keep  him  some- 

^'hat  out  of  college  life.     The  four  years  when  he  was 

at  Yale  were  just  the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  when  most  of 

the  students  in  a  northern  college  were  fiercely  *  loyal/ 

But  our  friend,  with  his  sensitive  nature  and  keen  sympathy 

for  suflFcring,  was  more  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  war 

than  with  the  importance  of  preserving  the  Union.     With 

characteristic  frankness  he  said  what  he  thought,  and  was 

consideredby  someas  'unpatriotic*    This  did  him  injustice, 

for  he  loved  his  country  and  mourned  over  the  fraternal 

''strife. 

"  Those  who  sought  his  company  and  won  his  confidence 
found  him  a  most  interesting  companion.    He  was  a  shrewd 
observer  of  men  and  had  a  good  sense  of  humor,  so  that  his 
estimates  of  people  were  well  worth  hearing.    They  were 
often  keenly  expressed,  but  never  with  any  touch  of  malice. 
His  kindness  of  heart  never  failed  him,  even  when  some 
feittemess  could  have  been  easily  excused.    His  intimate 
fxiendswere  those  who  could  appreciate  his  refined  taste, 
entle   nature,   and   strong   affection.    To   them   he  was 
evotedly  loyal." 
Mr.  Kirkhuff's  primary  object  in  going  to  Yale  was,  as 
lias  been  mentioned,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  but  as 
^Bvents  aften^'ards  transpired  his  call  came  from  another 
direction.     In  those  days  it   was  the  custom  for  superin- 
tendents of  schools  for  the  deaf  to  attend,  at  commence- 
mient,  the  colleges  from  which  they  themselves  had  Ix^en 
graduated,  for  the  purpose  of   seeking  suitable  men   to 
enter  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf.    Thus  it  happened 
that  in  1865  Dr.  Harvey  Prindle  Peet  and  his  son,  Dr. 
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'willing  to  work  for  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  under- 
stood them  and  never  antagonized  them;  having  first 
made  it  plain  to  them  what  he  wished  them  to  do — giving 
assistance  only  when  he  considered  it  necessary — he 
demai^ded  from  them  as  high  a  standard  of  proficiency  as 
was  commensurate  with  their  mental  abiUties.  He  used 
to  make  a  study  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  individual 
pupil,  and  he  rarely  failed  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  each 
one's  mental  capacity.  He  was  always  mindful  of  the 
danger  of  taking  pupils  out  of  their  depth,  for  he  knew  as 
well  as  any  one  the  utter  folly  of  such  teaching.  He  was 
sometimes  heard  to  remark,  "My  chief  business  in  life 
18  to  simplify  the  simple'' — and  he  did  it,  as  his  pupils 
could  testify. 

Whenever  Mr.  Kirkhuff  heard  one  of  the  younger  teachers 
oomplain  of  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  he  would  say  "Get 
your  pupils  to  love  you;  then  they  will  work  for  you." 
He  himself  had  succeeded  in  gaining  their  friendship  and 
love,  for  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  whole  body  of 
students,  especially  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
^whenever  he  made  his  appearance  among  them  he  was 
liailed  with  shouts  of  welcome.     In  his  relations  with  his 
pupils  he  was  seen  at  his  best,  for  he  took  a  personal  interest 
in  each  one  that  came  under  his  influence.     He  not  only 
encouraged  his  pupils  to  read,  but  granted  many  of  them 
the   privilege  of  making   use  of  suitable   books  selected 
from  his  own  extensive  library.     Through  his  long  connec- 
tion with  the  deaf,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  family 
history  of  many  of  his  pupils.     He  had  a  great  love  for 
children  of  all  ages,  and  took  much  interest  in  their  games 
and  amusements.     He  loved  to  interest  them  in  books,  and 
nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  have  little  ones  around 
him,  listening  to  the  fairy  stories  he  delighted  to  tell. 

Mr.  Kirkhuff  always  found  pleasure  in  recalling  "the 
good  old  days  of  Broad  and  Pine,''  and  the  many  anecdotes 
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he  could  tell  of  hi:>  associates,  Abraham  B.  Hutton,  Joshua 
Foster,  Benjamin  D.  Pettengill,  and  other  lesser  lights, 
were  well  worth  hearing.  Among  his  literarj'  contributions 
may  lx»  mentione<l  his  famous  reminiscences  of  Benjamin 
D.  Pettengill  in  the  Annals,  One  of  his  latest  efforts  was 
a  sketch  entitled  "Broad  and  Pine  Forty  Years  Ago/' 
which  apix»ared  in  a  special  numlx*r  of  the  Mt.  Airy  World 
conmiemorating  the  fortieth  anniversar>"  of  the  connection 
of  the  presc»nt  Sujx*rintendent,  Dr.  Crouter,  with  the  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Kirkhuff  had  lx»en  in  the  service  of  the  Institution 
about  nine  months  longer  than  Dr.  Crouter,  and  they  were 
the  clos(»st  of  friends.  Together  they  watched  the  growth  of 
the  school  to  its  present  noble  pmijortions,  and  experienced 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  its  location  and  its  methods 
of  instruction.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  one  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  and  the  other  was  his  loyal  supporter 
through  all  the  years  that  followed. 

While  th(»  school  was  at  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Mr. 
Kirkhuff  att(»nded  the  Calvarv  Pn\sbvterian  Church  on 
Locust  Street  near  Fifteenth,  and  the  Second  Presbjierian 
Church  at  Twenty-first  and  Walnut  Streets.  Soon  after 
moving  to  Mt.  Airj'  he  b(»came  a  churchman,  attending 
Grace  Church  in  that  suburb,  and  for  several  years,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  rector, 
the  R(»v.  Simon  C.  Hill.  Mr.  Kirkhuff  was  a  man  of  pro- 
found spiritual  nature,  and  inter(\sted  himself  in  everything 
concerning  the  j)roblems  of  n^ligion  and  the  mysteries  of 
existence.  He  was  a  great  student  of  the  Bible,  and  his 
literary  treasures  included  a  number  of  works  on  theo- 
logi(!al  subjects.  He  took  great  int(Test  in  his  Sunday 
School  classes,  and  every  Sunday  morning  found  him  in 
his  class  room  some  ten  minut(\s  or  so  Ix^fore  the  time  of 
assembly,  preparing  the  notes  of  his  lesson.  His  chapel 
talks  to  the  pupils  were  always  interesting  and  often  humor- 
ous.    He   chose   familiar   subjects,  often   drawing  moral 
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lessons  from  events  that  had  actually  happened,  and  some- 
times administering  reproof  in  the  form  of  flashes  of 
sarcasm  which  were  generally  most  effective. 

Mr.  Kirkhuff  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
the  welfare*  of  the  Institution  and  its  pupils:  his  regard  for 
the  former  might  almost  be  described  as  affectionate,  for 
to  him  it  was  "home.'^  During  the  whole  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  school  he  never  sought  to  change  his 
|)6sitiqn:  h(»  regarded  himself  as  a  fixture,  and  was  averse 
even  to  the  consideration  of  a  change.  While  he  might 
not  claim  to  have  "warmed  both  hands  at  the  fire  of  Hfe,'' 
yet  no  man  could  have  been  much  happier  or  more  con- 
tented in  the  eventide  of  life  than  he.  One  particular 
desire  Wiis  never  gratified;  that  wa,s  a  visit  to  Europe. 
Several  times  he  planned  to  go,  but  on  each  occasion  some- 
thing occurred  to  prevent  him.  What  he  wished  to  do  was 
to  settle  in  one  place  and  study  the  language  and  the  people: 
he  scorned  the  idea  of  racing  through  Europe  after  the 
tnanner  of  the  typical  tourist,  "seeing'' — as  he  would 
sarcasticallv  remark  to  his  friends  on  their  return  from 
a  European  tour — "nothing  but  cathedrals  and  picture 
galleries.'' 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Kirkhuff  spent  most  of  his  leisure 
time  in  reading  and  writing  in  his  school-room,  and  took 
but  little  outdoor  exercise.  His  health  becoming  affected, 
by  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  began  to  take  regular 
daily  exercise  and  every  afternoon,  whenever  the  weather 
permitted,  he  could  be  seen  taking  his  five-mile  walk.  He 
always  carried  a  pedometer  and  took  great  pride  in  the 
number  of  miles  registered  each  day.  He  was  a  student 
of  botany,  and  often  brought  back  flowers  and  leaves  for 
identification. 

Mr.  Kirkhuff  was  a  great  lover  of  good  literature,  and 
was  justly  proud  of  the  fine  collection  of  books  in  his  library. 
He  strove  to  foster  in  the  pupils  an  ambition  to  acquire 
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knowlerjg^,  and  alwtLVs  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  a 
Uu^fi  U^  n-a^ling  ^oorj  hiooks.  Being  a  man  of  superkM* 
it\w'dXum  and  culture,  he  desdred  to  imbue  other?  with 
a  lovi'  for  ttKj*<^'  pursuits  from  which  he  hinLself  haiJ  derived 
ff^i  much  Hfal  pW'a.sure  and  satisfaction.  By  example 
and  precept  Jacob  DeCou  KirkhufT  expressed  a  lofty 
concffption  of  life,  and  «ihowed  how  a  true  and  profitable 
enjoyment  iA  it«  pli-asure??  may  be  gained  by  seeking  after 
"the  things  that  last:" 

"  The  thirst  to  know  ftnd  uDdcrstand — 
A  lance  and  liberal  discontent : 
Thene  are  the  goodi»  in  life's  rich  hand. 
The  thin^rs  that  are  more  excellent." 

JAMES  A.  WEA\'ER. 

T tocher  in  the  Pennsylvania  InMiiution  for  the  Deaf, 

Mount  Airy,   Philadelphia,   Pennty^rania. 


THK  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DEAF 

CHILD. 


Thk  condition  of  the  mind  of  an  uneducated  deaf  child, 
which  diff(jrs  from  that  of  the  normal  child,  may  be 
(IcfHcribed  by  the  single  word  deaf-mutism.  The  phenomena 
of  (Icaf-mutisin  arrange  themselves  into  two  distinct  divi- 
sions, namely,  the  physical  and  the  psychical.  Physical 
(l(»Hf-niutism  will  bo  readily  understood  as  consisting  in 
mere  organic  deafness,  and  consequent  dumbness,  while 
psycrhical  deaf-mutism  includes  the  mental  and  moral  condi- 
tions iiKhiced  by  and  growing  out  of  the  physical  disability. 

It  may  Ik*  said  of  deaf-mutes  as  a  class  that  their  physical 
(leaf-inutisni  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  Their  deafness 
has  hitlierto  Ijaffled  the  relieving  hands  of  the  surgeon 
and  th(»  physician.  Their  dumbness  has  only  partially 
yi(^ld(»d  before  the  persistent  efforts  of  teachers  of  speech, 
to  whose  patience  and  skill  all  praise  is  due.    The  record 
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f  more  than  a  century's  labor  in  Christendom  shows 
<:;learly  that  speech  can  be  perfectly  acquired  by  no  more 
"than  a  portion  of  actual  deaf-mutes.  It  is,  therefore,  upon 
psychical  deaf-nmtism  that  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
should  be  chiefly  fixed,  to  the  complete  removal  of  which, 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  no  inherent  or  insurmountable 
obstacles  present  themselves. 

Psychical  deaf-mutism  may  be  considered  under  three  sub- 
divisions, viz.,  1,  mental;  2,  moral;  and  3,  social.  In  the 
mental  development  of  the  deaf-mute,  the  great  and  pecu- 
liar obstacle  is  his  lack  of  language.  That  marvelous  pro- 
cess by  means  of  which  the  hearing  child,  between  his  first 
and  fourth  year,  possesses  himself  without  conscious  effort 
of  his  mother-tongue  has  no  counterpart  in  the  experience 
of  the  uneducated  deaf  child;  and  as  a  consequence  he 
lacks  not  only  the  language,  but  all  that  mental  discipline 
and  growth  which  are  incident  even  to  the  vernacular  ac- 
quirement of  language. 

That  the  untaught  deaf-mute  has  methods  of  thought  is 
undoubtedly  true.  But  the  necessary  crudeness  of  them 
will  appear  from  the  reflection  that,  as  he  works  them  out, 
he  can  only  imperfectly  call  to  his  aid  the  imitative  faculty. 
He  must  originate  almost  everything,  and  arrive  at  just 
conclusions  only  after  blunders  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  hearing  child. 

Even  in  the  imperfect  development  possible  to  the  unedu- 
cated deaf-mute,  the  necessity  of  some  language  becomes 
apparent.  Failing  to  learn  that  of  his  fellows,  he  will 
invent  one  of  his  own,  and  impose  its  use  on  all  who  will 
accept  it.  And  when  the  indifference  or  hard-heartedness 
of  his  family  or  associates  denies  him  the  use  of  this,  he 
lapses  into  a  condition  but  slightly  elevated  above  idiocy. 
In  proof  of  this  an  instance  may  be  cited,  which  fell  under 
the  writer's  notice  some  years  ago,  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
held  as  a  household  drudge  or  slave  by  her  family ,  till  in  her 
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sixteenth  year  she  was  brought,  through  the  interference 
of  her  humane  neighl)ors,  to  a  school  where  she  might  be 
taught.  On  entering  she  presented  evidences  of  i(lio<*y 
that  were  thought  to  be  unmii>takable.  Picmatuie 
decrepitude  of  fonn,  with  crooked,  claw-shajxnl  fingers,  and 
a  face  utterly  expressionless,  were  taken  as  plain  tokens  of 
mental  feebleness. 

A  few  months,  howev(»r,  of  the  ordinary  treatment  of  a 
school  for  th(»  deaf  wrought  what  se<^med  almost  a  miracle. 
Rest  from  exhausting  labor  allowed  the  fingers  to  relax 
and  the  form  to  straighten:  kindness  lighted  smiles  in  a 
face  that  had  lost,  if  it  had  ever  i>ossessed,  the  jxiwer  of 
changing  its  expression;  patient  instruction  reached  at 
length  the  awakened  intellect;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
eager,  hapi)y  intelligence  was  in  process  of  healthy  develop- 
ment, where  there  seemed  Ix^fore  to  have  Ix^en  no  germ  of 
mental  life. 

The  language  of  pantomime  suffices  for  the  ordinary 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  A  deaf-mute 
who  never  learns  a  language  of  words  may  still  be  taught 
much  as  to  the  operations  of  the  natural  world,  something 
of  history  and  geography,  not  a  little  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics, the  laws  and  usages  of  society,  and  the  principles 
and  precepts  of  religion.  But  this  will  not  relieve  him 
of  his  mental  deaf-mutism.  Having  no  language  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellow-men;  shut  out  from  the  stores  of  infor- 
mation and  food  for  thought  conserved  in  books;  unable 
to  acfjuaint  himself  with  even  the  news  of  the  day  as  chron- 
icled in  the  journals;  often  excited  and  perhaps  tonnented 
with  thoughts  and  queries  for  which  he  has  no  means  of 
exact  expression,  his  mind  may  be  likened  to  an  eagle 
caged  or  a  lion  chained.  He  will  either  lapse  into  the  con- 
tcntedness  of  ignoble  bondage,  or  drag  out  an  unhappy 
existence  beating  at  bars  or  chafing  in  fetters  from  the 
thraldom  of  which  he  is  powerless  to  free  hhnself. 
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The  question  naturally  rises  in  the  mind  of  a  i)hilan- 
thropic  j^erson:  ''Is  there  no  way  of  escape  from  so  sad  a 
condition?'*  Happily  an  affirmative  answer  may  b(^  found 
in  the  history  of  every  well-ordered  school  for  the  d(»af. 
Among  those  taught  many  will  app(»ar,  who,  n^maining 
physically  deaf,  are  no  longer  dumb,  or  in  the  condition  of 
mental  deaf-mutism. 

Their  process  of  thought,  their  methods  of  n^ascming, 
their  modes  of  expression,  are  the  same  as  thos(i  of  hearing 
persons,  with  the  exception  that  verbal  language?  is  to 
them  only  visible,  whether  coming  to  them  from  the  lijw 
or  hands  of  others  or  from  the  printed  i)iige,  and  not 
visible  or  audible  according  to  circumstances. 

Another  exception  should  also  be  made,  that  a  ]H*rmn 
lx)rn  and  continuing  totally  deaf  can  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  phenomena  of  sound. 

But  this  is  not  true  of  that  rather  large  proportion  of  the; 
deaf  who  have  had  hearing  for  several  years.  To  them 
the  mental  condition  of  deaf-mutism  does  not  in  any  degree 
appertain,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  appreciate  the 
phenomena  of  sound  has  been  aptly  described  by  one  of 
their  own  number  in  a  sonnet: 

'*  Thej*  are  like  one  who  shuts  his  eyeit  to  drpam 
Of  some  bright  vista  in  his  fading  paxt : 
And  suddenly  the  faces  that  were  lont 
In  long  foncetfufaieas  before  him  seem — 
Th'  uplifted  brow,  the  love-lit  eyes  whose  beam 
Could  ever  o'er  his  soul  a  radiance  east, 
Xumberleas  charms  that  long  ago  have  askt 
The  homage  of  his  fresh  young  life>  esteem ; 
For  sometimes,  from  the  silence  that  thrry  \/iakr, 
Wdl  up  the  tones  that  erst  formed  half  their  jov'm 
A  strain  of  music  floaU  to  the  dull  ear 
Or  low,  mekxlious  murmur  c^  a  voic^. 
Till  all  the  chords  of  harmony  i-ibrant  arv 
With  consdoiMnes  td  deeply  nlumF/ring  pffKrr*. 


We  pas  now  to  the  coiisi<fcratK>n  of  the  7*frf:ouf]  ff-hUnf: 
of  psychical  deaf-mutisn.  namely,  that  which  [i^^rtaini^ 
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to  the  development  of  the  moral  nature.  The  untaught 
deaf-mute  is  either  wholly  devoid  of  language,  or  possesses 
it  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  In  the  first  case,  if  he  con- 
tinue without  language,  his  moral  development  is  an  impos- 
sibility. In  the  latter  case  the  readiness  with  which  his 
moral  perceptions  may  be  awakened  and  his  moral  powers 
trained  increases  with  the  growth  of  his  faculty  of  language. 
That  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  should  be  morbid,  suspicious, 
jealous,  selfish,  unreliable,  and  dependent,  will  seem  most 
natural  when  one  considers  at  how  terrible  a  disadvantage 
he  remains,  as  compared  with  his  hearing  fellows;  and  to 
how  small  an  extent  his  mind  has  been  affected  by  those 
influences  which  naturally  eliminate  these  undesirable 
moral  qualities  from  the  human  character. 

It  nmst  Ix?  obsc»rved  that  we  have  not  claimed  the  posses- 
sion of  verbal  language  as  n(*cessary  to  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  deaf-mut(».  His  natural  language  of  signs 
will  suffice  for  this;  that  is  to  say, for  imparting  the  essen- 
tials of  a  moral  character.  The  writer  is,  however,  of 
the  opinion  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  deaf  person 
who  has  a  perfect  command  of  verbal  language  has  a  decided 
advantage,  even  in  points  of  moral  development,  over  one 
whose  habit  is  to  think  in  signs. 

That  moral  deaf-nmtism  can  be  (entirely  removed  by 
the  methods  now  employed  in  our  best  schools  admits  of 
no  question.  That  is  to  say  that  the  standard  of  moral 
character  among  the  graduates  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  high  as  that  of  persons  with  all 
their  faculties,  who  have  had  an  equal  amount  of  education. 

In  providing  means  for  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
deaf  children  in  schools,  practice  differs  as  to  the  employment 
of  the  sign  language.  In  the  opinion  of  th(^  writer  the 
use  of  this  language  in  addressing  considcTable  numbers 
of  deaf  persons,  whether  children  or  adults,  is  of  great  value. 
In  this  view  he  is  sustained  by  two  of  the  leading  schools 
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in  Germany,  both  of  which  arc  oral  schools,  and  one  of 
which  is  the  cradle  of  the  oral  method. 

When  we  consider  social  deaf-mutism,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  deaf-mute  denied  all  language  must  remain 
a  social  cipher.  Given  only  the  sign  language,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  social  pri\'ileges  is  of  course  limited  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  those  who  can  use  that  language.  If  we  add 
verbal  language,  even  without  speech  or  the  power  of  lip- 
reading,  we  widen  the  social  range  very  greatly.  And 
those  (leaf-nmtes  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the 
power  and  are  granted  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  these 
last-named  accomplishments  to  a  degree  reasonably  ap- 
proaching perfection  may,  without  doubt,  aspire  to  com- 
plete enfranchisement  from  social  deaf-nmtism.  Whether 
conditions  l)etween  the  hearing  and  the  deaf  are  such  as  to 
enable  the  latter  in  large  numbers  to  realize  tliis  aspiration 
is  a  question. 

It  is  an  oft-repeated  assertion  that  when  a  deaf  person 
has  acquired  the  power  of  speech,  and  is  able  to  read  the 
lips  of  others,  he  is  "restored  to  society.'*  In  a  recent 
letter  a  deaf  lady  of  high  social  standing  and  unusual  mental 
ability,  who  was  educated  in  an  oral  school,  writes  as 
follows: 

"It  seems  to  ine  the  pure  oral  teachers  expect  too  much  of  both  the 
deaf  and  the  hearing.  They  think  that  the  former  should  l^e  capal>lc 
of  an  equality  with  the  latter,  Which  is  physically  impossible.  They 
think  the  hearing  should  receive  the  deaf  with  open  arms,  or  at  least 
meet  them  half  way.  They  ought  to,  of  course,  but  the  practical  ques- 
tion is,  do  they?  In  most  cases,  no.  Where  there  are  deaf  friends  or 
relatives,  something  of  interest  and  kindness  will  be  shown  by  the  hear- 
ing, but  with  ordinary  people  the  deaf  are  simply  strange  creatures, 
like  the  idiotic  or  insane,  though  of  course  in  a  less  degree.  The  great 
majority  of  oralists  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  way  they  are  laughed 
at  behind  their  backs.  I  myself  knew  nothing  of  this  while  I  had  home 
and  family  to  ensure  me  respect,  but  I  have  had  some  bitter  experiences 
since  then. 

"For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  those  with  bad  voices  should  not 
be  forced  to  talk.     They  simply  make  themselves  a  laughing-stock 
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among  the  hearing.  I  have  been  told  that  my  voice  was  not  specially 
disagreeable,  yet  I  have  known  hearing  friends  to  pass  me  on  the  street 
without  recognition,  and  when  I  demanded  an  explanation  confess 
th'.it  they  did  not  wish  the  friends  they  happened  to  Ik?  with  to  hear 
me  speak.  Is  not  that  enough  to  seal  the  lips  of  any  sensitive  oralist? 
"  In  all  this  I  am  putting  myself  in  strong  antagonism  to  my  school, 
but  it  is  not  to  l)e  helped.  Truth  and  common  sense  should  Xie  con- 
sidered as  well  as  theory,  and  with  the  theories  of  the  pure  orn lists  I 
cannot  agree." 

In  many  of  our  largo  cities  and  towns  asscx-iations  of  the 
(loafoxist.  The  niootings  of  these  societies  are  for  social 
(»njoyni(»nt,  with  lectures  in  the  sign  language  on  subjects 
of  interest,  and  for  religious  worship.  These*  associations 
are  condemned  by  some  as  tending  to  isolate  the  deaf 
from  the  hearing,  thus  making  their  social  deaf-nuitisni 
jx^rmanent.  We  cannot  join  in  this  condemnation,  though 
our  advice  to  the  deaf  hits  always  been  to  mingle  with  the 
hearing  as  nuich  a,s  possible,  and  not  to  depend  for  all 
their  social  enjoynu^nt  on  intercourse  with  one  another. 
It  is  natural  for  the  deaf  to  come  together  socially,  and  th(\v 
should  not  be  denied  that  pleasure.  But  especially  should 
they  l3c  sustained  when  they  seek  to  have  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship  in  that  language  in  which,  alone,  such 
instruction  can  be  given,  and  such  worship  can  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  to  Ix*  understood  bv  a  considerable 
number  of  persons. 

The  lady  from  whose  letter  a  quotation  is  given  above 
writes  as  follows  on  this  matter: 

'*  I  insist  on  signs  and  signs  only  in  public  speaking  to  the  deaf.  On 
March  20,  1910,  I  was  present  at  the  confirmation  service  at  Trinity 
('hurch,  Boston,  where  Mr.  Searing  interpreted  to  us  the  sermon  of  Bishop 
Lawrence.  When  I  came  to  read  the  printed  report  of  that  sennon 
1  found  nothing  new.  Had  I  l)een  seated  with  the  general  audience 
I  should  not  have  known  a  word  from  lx»ginning  to  end." 

Society  may  offer  to  the  individual  deaf-nmtc  social 
recognition,  and  many  testimonials  of  thoughtful  considera- 
tion wliich  he  has  no  right  to  demiind.    In  any  neighbor- 
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hood  where  an  educated  deaf-mute  may  have  taken  up 
his  residence,  the  work  of  relieving  him  of  his  social  deaf- 
mutism  should  go  on.  A  little  patience  and  painstaking 
to  establish  easy  communication;  a  little  exercise  of  self- 
denial  ;  the  acceptance  of  the  deaf-mute  neighbor  as  a  fellow 
man,  and  not  always  as  a  deaf-mute,  w^ill  in  process  of  time 
perfect  the  work  begun  by  his  teachers  in  school,  emancipa- 
ting him  so  fully  from  the  trammels  of  mental  and  moral 
deaf-mutism  as  to  make  him  often  forget  the  burden  of 
the  heavy  trial  which  must  still  rest  upon  him  when  all 
shall  have  been  done  that  the  good-will  of  his  fellow  men 
can  devise  and  suggest. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
President  of  Gallaudel  CoUege,  Kendall  Green, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEARING.* 

/.  How  the  Normal  Child's  Hearing  Develops  from  Early 

Infancy. 

The  normal  baby  learns  to  understand  the  language 
spoken  around  him  only  after  he  has  long  been  familiar 
with  such  sounds  as  the  rustling  of  his  crib  sheets,  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  door,  the  splasli  of  water,  the 
mother's  lullaby,  and  the  soft  foot-falls  of  those  who  are 
his  caretakers.  These  noises  of  the  home,  added  to  those 
of  the  outer  world,  increase  his  knowledge  of  his  environ- 
ment and  develop  his  heariiig,  while  the  constant  repetition 
of  spoken  language,  associated  with  certain  acts  and  situa- 
tions, soon  enables  him  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  sentences  he  has  heard  and  later  to  use  them. 


♦This  paper  deals  with  right-ba^Ddpd  pupils. 


'tVl  7%e  Detdopmertt  of  Hearing. 

II.  The  ReUUum  oj  the  Hmriuf^  to  the  Vftmhulary,  Sfterdk, 
arul  (lenernl  ^ ' ndfrytamUng  oj  Sf/ftkeri  Language. 

While  the  H^'nw*^?  of  sirfit  and  of  Touch  an*  a  git-at  aid  lu 
the  ehiM  It'aming  to  talk,  that  of  hf.'arin^  play*>  a  liouble 
pari.  It  enahK*s  liiin  first  t^>  underirftand  an<l  then  to 
refiro'luee.  He  hears  tlie  sjx*eeh  of  others  and  attempt^!:  to 
talk.  Il<*  hf*ars  his  own  voiee  and  modulates  it  acconlinjyjly. 
His  lan^ua^e  is  a  n*pnKluetion  of  what  he  hears,  antl  Yn\\ 
1m*  nKxIififMl  as  time  ^ck's  on  by  what  he  reads.  If  he  does 
not  h(;ar  lOnglish  h<f  will  not  s|X'ak  Kn^^lish,  just  as  you, 
not  hearing  (.'liines<?  sfKiken.  are  unable  to  converse  in  that 
ion^je.  Thus  we  sef;  what  an  iin]xjrtant  factor  hearing 
Ih  in  the;  development  of  language. 

///.  The  donirant  between  the  Satural  Development  oj 
Hearing  (uul  the  Vaual  Methods  Employed  with  the 
HihadleA  iJeoj. 


Th(»  hearing  child  becomes  accustomiHl  to  sound  and 
spe(^(*h  long  b(»for(»  \w  att(»mpts  to  talk.  We  leav(»  him 
aloiK^  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  but  what  do  wc  do 
with  tli(»  (leaf  pupil?  We  sp(»ak  into  his  ear  for  fifteen 
minutes  daily,  allowing  him  to  remain  in  silence  for  the 
remainder  of  his  waking  day.  We  say,  and  truly,  that 
he  can  stand  only  a  short  period  of  ear  work,  because  it  is; 
too  nervf^racking.  Nevertheless  we  expect  him  to  learn 
to  hear  some  words  and  sentences  in  just  those  few  minutes. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  he  does,  once  in  a  great  while,  come 
U|)  to  our  expectations,  but  at  an  enormous  cost  of  effort 
both  on  his  sid(»  and  that  of  the  teach(T.  Why  do  we  |)ersist 
in  a  method  so  diffenMit  from  that  of  natun*? 

IV.    The  Proper  Use  oj  Artificial  Aids, 

Artificial  aids  that  magnify  sound  should  b(»  constantly 
used  if  they  enable  the  child  to  hear  better,  for  they  not 
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only  make  the  pupil  conscious  of  sound  while  they  are  being 
used,  but  increa.se  the  general  ability  to  hear  at  all  time.?. 
Let  the  child  wear  one,  on  the  left  ear,  if  possible,  in  school 
and  out,  even  at  table.  L(*t  him  become  used  to  the  sound 
of  the  voices  of  his  school-mates;  the  pleasant  or  sometimes 
angry  voice  of  his  t<?acher,  the  tapping  of  little  feet  upon 
the  floor,  the  slanmiing  of  the  door,  laughter,  music,  and 
street  noises.  Let  him,  like  the  normal  child,  simply  hear 
and  hear  and  hear,  no  matter  what  he  hears.  Then,  when 
the  time  for  daily  drill  arrives,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
securing  attention ;  and  there  is  less  nervous  strain  because 
the  child  is  accustomed  to  sound.  This  is  the  logical 
method  of  developing  the  hearing,  as  it  reciuires  almost 
no  effort  on  the  teacher's  part,  and  is  a  source  of  real 
pleasure  to  the  pupil. 

V.  Auricular  Drills. 

In  dealing  with  our  pupils  we  have  two  chisse^  to  con- 
sider— those  whose  hearing  is  only  defective  and  those  who 
are  practically  deaf.  In  either  case  use  an  instrument 
in  school  and  out,  at  all  times  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  child's  play.  Never  allow  a  drill  to  exceed  fifteen 
minutes  with  older  pupils,  and  spend  even  less  tune  with 
the  very  little  ones,  else  they  will  become  nervous  and 
tired. 

First  class. — With  the  partially  deaf  the  aim  is  to  increase 
the  distance  at  which  the  sounds  already  heard  may  be 
distinguished  and  to  add  new  words  to  this  list.  Test  the 
hearing  by  conversing  with  the  pupil,  using  whatever  tone 

» 

is  best  heard.  Then  seat  the  pupil  with  his  back  toward 
the  teacher  and  determine  how  far  away  familiar  questions, 
quotations,  sentences,  and  words  may  be  heard,  making 
that  limit  your  starting  point.  Begin  the  drill  by  asking 
for  every-day  information,  or  by  discussing  topics  of  general 
or  special  interest.    Next  use  names  of  the  days  of  the 
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week,  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  numerals,  always  guarding 
against  telling  the  pupil  when  he  does  not  hear  correctly . 
Keep  a  careful  record  of  the  sounds  heard,  as  w^ell  as  of 
those  not  heard. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  beyond  which  sounds  cannot 
be  heard,  but  the  first  halting  place  is  seldom  the  last. 

The  practical  results  of  this  drill  are: 
j    1 .  The  pupil  hears  at  an  increased  distance  from  the  speaker ; 

2.  He  hears  a  greater  number  of  words,  sentences,  etc., 
and, 

3.  He  hears  new  sounds  on  which  he  has  never  been 
drilled. 

However,  a  peculiar  thing  is  here  noticeable.  Conversa- 
tion carried  on  in  tones  different  from  those  used  in  the  drill 
can  seldom  be  heard,  but  if  a  second  drill  be  resorted  to, 
all  tones  between  the  two  drills  may  be  heard. 

Second  ch^s. — As  the  so-called  deaf  child  never  learns  to 
hear  many  words  or  sentences,  we  should  not  make  the 
understanding  of  these  our  aim.  It  is  too  high.  Neither 
should  we  cease  our  efforts  to  teach  him  to  hear,  as  most 
teachers  are  likely  to  do.  What  should  our  aim  be?  To 
train  the  child  so  that  through  hearing  and  touch  he  is  able 
to  reproduce  the  tones  of  his  teacher^s  voice,  and  to  accent 
words  and  sentences  correctly.  We  can  do  no  more! 
This  should  be  accomplished  by  first  calling  his  attention 
to  the  existence  of  sound  itself  and  to  the  number  of  beats. 
Then  he  should  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds 
of  different  bells,  musical  instruments,  and,  finally,  the 
various  tones  of  the  human  voice. 

VI.  Why  the  Deaf  Child  should  he  Tamjht  to  Hear  as  well 

as  to  Speak. 

I  have  left  an  exceedingly  strong  reason  for  auricular 
training  until  the  hust.  While  little,  if  anything,  is  known 
concerning  the  physiology  of  the  brains  of  the  deaf,  con- 
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trasted  with  those  of  the  hearing,  psychologists  assure  us 
that  where  one  centre  is  inactive  the  whole  structure 
suffers.  What  then  must  be  the  result  of  the  inactivity 
of  two  centres — that  of  speech  and  that  of  hearing?  Reason- 
ing from  the  accepted  theory,  we  find  that  such  a  condition 
should  tend  to  abnormal  (or  should  I  say  subnonnal) 
brain  development.     Does  it?    Have  we  proofs  either  way? 

Are  orally-taught  deaf  children  really  more  nearly 
normal  than  those  taught  otherwise?  Is  this  the  reason 
they  appear  so  much  brighter?  I  believe  so,  and  I  believe 
that  we  find  here  a  most  convincing  argument  for  the  oral 
method  of  instruction,  even  though  the  speech  of  many 
may  be  very  defective. 

Considering  that  there  is  a  probability  of  better  general 
brain  development  when  all  the  centres  are  called  into 
activity,  the  duty  of  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  is  surely 
very  plain:  to  develop  both  speech  and  hearing  in  every 
child  in  the  class  room. 

MRS.  J.  SCOTT  ANDERSON, 
Principal  of  the  Swarihmore  School  and  Kindergarten^ 

Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania, 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  DEAF 

CHILD. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  uneducated  deaf 
child,  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  in  no  wise  apparently 
different  from  his  hearing  brother.  If  nature's  touch  has 
not  dwarfed  or  deformed  his  mental  powers,  he  is  alert, 
active,  quick  to  comprehend,  quick  to  act,  and  responsive 
to  all  calls  upon  his  attention.  His  body  is  vibrant  with 
energy  and  yields  readily  to  the  activities  of  play  and 
games.  He  answers  the  call  of  his  parents  to  do  chores 
about  the  house  with  the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm 
as  the  other  children.    He  may  go  to  the  grocery  or  the 
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lnjtfh^T>  an*l  rf:tum  with  the  article?  for  which  he  was 
.'-/•nt  in  Ifsj*  linif.  p^Thaps.  than  other  chi]«lren  because 
lu'  hivi  not  jtopfiTfl  on  thf  way  to  talk.  He  is  faniiliar 
with  \h(:  fif-KLs.  orr-hanU.  an<l  tret^  which  are  near  anil 
arrniml  his  home.  He  L*  acquainte^l  with  the  call  of  the 
|ih\>ir-ian,and  the  visit  to  the  dentist  anil  the  oculist, and 
knows  the  official  function  of  one  from  the  other.  He  is 
as  much  at  hmne  in  the  nearby  swimming  stream  as  any 
of  the  other  children.  Everj'  piece  of  household  furniture 
he  knows  and  its  use.  He  knows  the  domestic  from  the 
wild  animal,  the  one  to  pet  and  the  other  to  flee  from. 
He  knows  when  the  fire  should  be  kindled  in  the  stove  and 
for  what  f)uriK)se  and  when  a  special  meal  is  being  prepared 
and  why.  He  f<vls  the  pleasure  and  thrill  of  new  clothes, 
a  clean  bo<Iy,  and  a  combed  head.  In  fact,  as  far  as  ideas 
are  crmcemeil,  he  has.  perhaps,  as  clear  a  conception  of  the 
MUCH  of  all  of  these  things  as  the  other  members  of  the 
h()UselK)l(l.  Y(*t  lie  knows  not  a  name  of  one.  He  is 
without  any  m(»ans  of  expressing  his  thought  except  in  a 
very  limited  and  in  the  crudest  way.  He  lacks  language. 
H(Mng  shut  out  from  the  world  by  the  loss  of  hearing,  the 
natural  av(»nue  of  learning  language,  he  must  needs  go 
through  th(»  hanUvst  and  longest  i)rocesses  of  acquiring  it. 
In  fact  the  accepted  philosophy,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
declared  that  the  (l(»af  child  could  not  be  instructed  because 
he  lacked  language;  ''that  thought  and  infornuition  could 
only  follow  instruction  in  language  and  could  in  no  way 
precede  it/'  Such  philosophy  was  ably  upheld  by  some 
of  the  bright (\'<t  men  that  the  most  enlightened  countries 
of  the  middle  ages  and  then^after  furnished.  It  prevented 
any  atte!n|)t  to  educate  the  deaf.  At  this  time,  how'ever, 
its  correctness  was  vigorously  denied.  It  was  discovered 
that  a  great  many  bright  deaf  people  had  learned  to  express 
thenis(»lves  in  various  ways,  sliowing  their  mhids  as  abound- 
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iug  in  good  ideas,  with  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
work  of  almost  everything  with  which  they  came  into 
contact,  although  they  were  unable  to  speak,  read,  or  write 
a  single  word. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  champion  of  this  philosophy,  since 
proved  to  be  false,  was  the  brilliant  and  distinguished 
John  Conrad  Amman,  a  Swiss  physician.  '*  In  the  human 
voice,'*  he  says,  '^may  be  said  to  dwell  the  very  essence 
of  life.  The  voice  is  a  distinct  emanation  of  that  immortal 
spirit  which  God  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  man  when 
he  created  him  a  living  soul.''  His  chief  follower,  the 
well-known  founder  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Germany, 
Heinicke,  declared  "it  was  the  voice  which  showed  forth 
the  glory  of  God's  gift  to  man.  It  was  speech  only  which 
fully  comprehended,  contained,  and  expressed  the  move- 
ments of  the  soul.  Every  other  means  of  communication 
was  dead." 

Charles  Michel  de  I'Ep^e,  a  Frenchman  and  a  resident 
of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  dispute  this  theory.  He  believed 
that  the  deaf  could  be  educated  to  express  themselves 
vigorously,  beautifully,  and  reverently,  even  though  they 
might  not  be  taught  to  use  the  voice  for  that  purpose.  In 
1760  he  established  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  that  great  city 
and  his  instruction  was  based  on  a  denial  of  the  philosophy 
of  Dr.  Amman  and  his  followers.  He  declared,  "There  is 
no  more  natural  and  necessary  connection  between  abstract 
ideas  and  articulate  sounds  which  strike  the  ear  than  there 
is  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  characters  which 
address  the  eye."  The  means  of  communication  in  his 
school  were  speech,  the  sign  language,  finger  spelling,  and 
writing.  Thus  the  very  inception  of  a  concerted  effort 
to  educate  the  deaf  in  the  world  w^as  marked  by  a  disagree- 
ment, and  at  no  time  since  the  founding  of  these  two  schools 
in  different  countries  has  there  been  unanimity  in  the 
methods  of  educating  the  deaf  or  in  opinion  as  to  what  will 
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bring  to  them  the  greatest  blessings  of  life.  But  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  philosophy  promulgated  by  Dr.  Amman 
and  his  followers,  the  school  of  De  TEp^  has  demonstrated 
its  absurdity.  This  school  attracted  world-wide  attention. 
It  had  visitors  from  foreign  coimtries,  among  whom  were 
croifv-ned  heads  and  prominent  and  intelligent  people  of  all 
classes.  The  fact  that  the  school  he  foimded  has  since 
become  a  national  institution  using  speech  exclusively 
in  no  way  reflects  upon  his  educational  philosophy.  Other 
considerations  have  brought  about  this  result.  But  no 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  ^dth  the  accomplishments  of  the 
deaf  will  denv  that  thev  mav  become  well  skilled  in  the 
use  of  written  language,  being  taught  wholly  indepen- 
dently of  speech.  The  thousands  of  deaf  people  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  America,  who  have  learned  to 
express  themselves  first  in  the  manual  and  sign  language, 
and  secondly  on  the  written  page,  have  substantially 
proved  that  the  Abb^  de  TEp^e  was  correct. 

But  whether  we  accept  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Anmian 
and  Mr.  Heinicke,  or  of  the  Abb6  de  TEp^e,  the  develoj>- 
ment  of  language  in  deaf  children  is  a  most  difficult  task. 
It  has  occupied  the  best  thought  in  all  these  years  of  those 
engaged  in  their  instruction.  It  is  the  chief  goal  in  their 
education.  Instruction  in  ever\'  other  subject  depends 
uix)n  their  ability  to  use  language  intelligently  and  correctly. 
It  reciuires  time,  patience,  intelligence,  and  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  the  best  de\'ices  which  have  been 
invented,  to  teach  deaf  children  to  write  language  correctly 
in  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Any  language  is  distinctly  foreign  to  them.  They  must 
leani  it  as  hearing  people  learn  a  foreign  language,  except 
that  they  have  the  additional  handicap  of  being  without 
any  language  in  which  to  receive  instruction,  or  with 
which  to  compare  the  new  language  they  are  learning. 
However  well  the  uneducated  deaf  child  may  know  one 
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object  from  another  or  their  uses,  he  knows  not  their  names. 
No  lexicon  is  of  any  help  to  him  at  the  beginning.    Nor 
can  we  compare  him  with  the  hearing  person  in  a  strange 
iand  learning  a  foreign  language.    For  there  the  hearing 
person  is  in  touch  with  the  new  language  at  every  turn, 
w^hile  the  deaf  child's  instruction  nmst  be  confined  to  his 
few  hours  a  day  in  the  class-room.    The  rest  of  the  time 
tie  is  left  alone  in  his  silence.     He  is  cut  off  from  the  daily 
^irnd   hourly   communication  with   those  who   know  the 
language  he  is  learning.    It  is,  therefore,  not  a  surprise 
-fchat  it  takes  a  number  of  years  for  an  intelligent  deaf 
--person  to  learn  to  use  language  well  and  that  it  takes,  in 
addition  to  ten  or  twelve  years  in  his  home  school,  a  college 
course  to  give  him  a  fair  mastery  of  it.     The  written  lan- 
guage of  the  partially  educated  deaf  is  nmch  like  the 
language  of  a  foreigner  who  has  been  in  our  coimtry  a  few 
years  trying  to  learn  English. 

But  to  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  France,  we  wish  to  note  the  plan  adopted  at  that 
time  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since.  We 
return  to  France  rather  than  to  (Jermany  or  England, 
because  it  was  from  the  French  that  America  received  her 
instruction  in  this  particular  line  of  education,  and  the 
French  methods  were  adopted  in  the  first  school  established 
in  the  United  States  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1817. 
From  that  school  sprang  all  the  earlier  schools  established 
in  the  various  States,  which  schools  copied  the  methods 
used  in  Hartford. 

The  sign  language  as  founded  by  De  TEp^e  was  quite 
different  from  that  in  use  at  the  present  time.  It  was  a 
language  of  word  signs.  The  present  sign  language  is 
one  of  signs  for  ideas,  and  is  more  natural  and  pleasing 
to  the  deaf  than  its  predecessor.  It  would  naturally  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  improvement;  but  whatever 
improvement  has  been  made,  the  glory  and  honor  which 
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the  educated  deaf,  the  world  over,  originally  bestowed 
upon  De  TEp^e  for  the  great  blessings  he  brought  to  them 
have  not  diminished  in  the  least,  but  rather  grown  as  the 
years  succeed  each  other. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  enlarged  the 
scope  and  perfected  the  system  of  his  predecessor.  Under  it 
the  bright  deaf  child  could  translate  a  story  rendered  in  the 
sign  language  into  French  almast  word  for  word,  although 
he  might  not  know  the  meaning  of  nmch  of  the  language 
he  had  translated.  This  correct  translation,  wonderful 
as  it  appeared,  was  really  not  satisfying  to  the  skilleil 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  because  they  found  that  their  pupils, 
when  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  required  to 
express  their  ideas  in  written  language,  fell  far  short  of  the 
correct  expression. 

Sicard  was  succeeded  in  1822  by  B^bian,  who  conceived 
that  the  converse  of  the  methodical  sign  language  estab- 
lished by  De  TEp^e  would  be  the  better  method  of  securing 
the  correct  and  original  expression  in  written  language. 
He  therefore  discontinued  the  methodical  sign  language 
which,  as  has  been  said,  consisted  of  a  sign  for  each  word, 
and  adopted  pantomime,  which  means  a  natural  language 
for  ideas.  He  felt  that  if  the  pupil  had  correct  ideas  and 
was  forced  to  express  them  in  liis  own  language,  a  more 
perfect  written  language  could  be  attained.  This  was  a 
new  ide»a  and  theoretically  had  much  to  commend  it. 

It  is  an  old  and  well-known  proposition  in  teaching  that 
pupils  learn  be.st  by  doing.  AVhv  should  it  not  apply  to 
deaf  children?  They  received  and  impartcnl  their  ideas  in 
natural  pantomhne.  Whv  should  thev  not  become  masters 
of  their  language  by  being  compelled  from  day  to  day  to 
express  these  ideas  in  written  language  under  the  direction 
of  their  teachers?  It  looked  plausible  and  reasonable,  and 
so  this  n(?w  idea  soon  spread  over  many  of  the  countries 
where  the  deaf  were  being  educated.     Besides,  it  was  the 
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easiest  and  most  beautiful  language,  and  this  helped  to 
its  ready  acceptance.  A  few  years  of  experience  in  testing 
it  demonstrated  that  it  was  ineffective  except  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  skilled  teachers.  The  same  errors  constantly 
apf)eared  in  the  written  language  of  the  deaf  as  existed 
before. 

Another  philosophy  appeared  in  1836.  It  was  announced 
by  the  Principal  of  the  National  Institution  at  Bordeaux, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Valade-Gabel.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Pestalozzi  and  was  therefore  afire  with  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  the  sign  language, 
of  whatever  kind,  was  the  confusing  element  in  the  teaching 
of  written  language;  that  the  well-accepted  educational 
proposition  stated  above,  ''learning  by  doing,"  would  find 
its  best  appHcation  in  teaching  the  pupils  from  first  to  last 
to  use  written  language  without  the  intervention  of  help 
in  any  way  from  signs.  He  therefore  depended  entirely 
upon  the  speUed  and  written  language. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  reformer  and  brought  to  the 
Bordeaux  Institution  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  and 
successful  experience.  His  ideas,  therefore,  were  seized 
upon  by  many  people  who  had  been  discouraged  in  teacliiug 
the  deaf  written  language.  The  sign  language  of  ideas, 
however,  was  so  easily  understood  and  so  beautiful  that 
its  supporters  refused  to  exchange  it  for  this  new  intuitive 
language,  and  but  little  progress  was  made  in  supplanting 
it,  except  in  the  one  particular  school  at  Bordeaux.  I 
know  of  but  one  school  in  this  country  whose  management 
has  accepted  the  Valade-Gabel  idea.  This  is  the  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Rochester,  New  York,  under  the  able 
management  of  Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt.  His  system  of 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  practice  of  manual  spelling 
in  all  communications  between  the  pupils  an<l  between 
pupils  and  teachers.  It  is  practiced  on  the  playground, 
in  the  dining-room,  and  wherever  there  is  occasion  for 
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conversation.  In  this  school  the  sign  language  is  entirely 
abolished  and  the  English  language  in  its  spelled  or  written 
form  is  everywhere  used.  It  is  claimed  by  the  friends 
of  this  school  that  its  pupils  have  a  better  command  of 
the  English  language  than  those  of  most  other  schools  for 
the  deaf.  This,  however,  is  disputed  by  the  friends  of 
other  schools. 

It  is  now  neceasary  to  consider  the  effctiveness  of  the 
educational  philosophy  of  Heinicke  of  Germany.  His 
philosophy  will  be  remembered  as  having  speech  and  lip- 
reading  as  its  basic  principle,  a  prerequisite,  as  he  claimed, 
to  the  development  of  ideas  and  the  teaching  of  language. 
His  method  of  instruction  spread  to  England  and  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  and  has  taken  greater  and  greater  hold  upon 
all  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
including  the  school  foundeci  by  the  Abb^  de  TEp^e  in  Paris . 
The  growth  of  the  idea,  and  the  wide-spread  use  of  speech 
and  lip-reading  throughout  the  world,  are  not  so  much  due 
to  their  effectiveness  in  the  teaching  of  language  as  to  the 
desire  of  the  parents  of  deaf  children  that  they  should 
talk  and  be  able  to  understand  what  others  say  by  reading 
the  lips  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  '^hand  language,"  as 
they  tenn  it. 

Being  a  system  of  education,  however,  which  must 
necessarily  make  constant  use  of  language  in  its  natural 
order,  its  friends  claim,  as  did  Valade-Gabel,  that  it  is  the 
very  best  method  of  teaching  language,  and  that  the  pupils 
so  taught  express  their  ideas  in  natural  order  and  with 
much  more  certainty  and  ease  than  pupils  who  are  taught 
by  the  manual  and  sign  method.  This  part  of  the  theorj'' 
is  now  generally  accepted  by  all  educators  of  the  deaf, 
even  in  s(;hools  where  the  sign  language  and  finger  spelling 
are  the  accepted  method  of  communication.  In  such 
schools  the  signs  are  restricted  in  the  schoolroom  and  the 
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pupils  are  thrown  upon  the  use  of  English  expressed  by 
finger  spelling  and  by  writing. 

This  unanimity  of  opinion,  as  far  as  teaching  language 
is  concerned,  does  not  express,  however,  satisfaction  with 
the  results  accomplished.  The  correct  use  of  language  by 
the  deaf  has  always  been,  and  is  to-day,  whatever  methods 
have  been  used  in  teaching,  proportional  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupils,  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  school, 
and  to  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  who  have 
given  the  instruction. 

This  leaves  us  to  consider  the  various  devices  and  plans 
which  have  been  invented  and  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  language  better,  all  of  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  unsatisfactory  results  attained. 

The  best  way  of  describing  the  language  of  the  partially 
educated  deaf  is  to  say  it  is  mixed.  The  order  of  words 
has  always  been  a  bugbear  to  them.  The  various  verb 
forms  have  given  them  much  labor  and  worry.  They  are 
liable  to  use  one  part  of  speech  for  another,  using  nouns, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  etc.,  as  verbs.  The  idea  may  be  right 
in  the  child's  mind  and  it  will  be  understood  when  put  on 
paper,  but  his  manner  of  expression  often  causes  merriment 
to  those  who  read. 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  that  came  to  my  notice 
a  short  time  ago.  One  little  boy  was  seen  to  strike  another 
in  class.  His  teacher  reproved  him.  His  defense  was, 
^*I  whyed  him  and  he  wouldn't  because  me."  No  one 
would  misunderstand  what  had  taken  place  between  the 
two  boys,  but  he  took  the  shortest,  and  to  him,  the  most 
effective  method  of  stating  it.  His  ideas  had  outrun  his 
language. 

A  teacher  had  taken  her  class  to  see  the  Seventeenth 
Regiment  leave  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  She  desired  to 
use  the  occasion  for  journal  writing  and  as  a  language  drill. 
On  the  return  the  pupils  were  to  write  what  they  had  seen. 
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for    tJtie  deaf  are  well  equipped  with  objects  and  pictures. 
A  slcilful  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  ready  with  the  crayon  for 
dra-'wing.     From  objects  and  pictures  a  large  vocabulary 
of    jn.<Z)uns  and  adjectives  is  secured.     By  means  of  actions 
a  kLinm^owledge  of  verbs  and  their  names  are  learned.     Putting 
ttt^^^^  together,  we  have  a  simple  sentence  which  the  children 
so€z>m::m.    understand.    After  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of 
la.:i:^^^r"age,  the  processes  of  education  are  about  the  same 
T*e  adapted  to  hearing  children  in  public  schools, 
ut  no  device  has  yet  appeared  which  makes  the  work  of 
;hing  language  easy,  or  which  will  take  the  place  of 
intelligent,  enthusiastic,  and  industrious  teacher.     In 
hands,  whatever  plan  is  used,  the  best  results  will  be 
5^^^^ned.    She  will  equip  her  school  with  objects,  pictures, 
^^xxd  appliances  and  use  them  all  as  the  condition  and  the 
'■^^^oessity  demand.    As  physicians  are  born,  so  are  teachers. 
-^js    there   are   lifeless,    clumsy,    disinterested,   ineffective 
X>l^ysicians,  so  there  are  weak,  ineffective  teachers.    As 
Ixistruments  are  but  helps  in  your  hands,  so  are  devices, 
\)Ooks,  and  pictures  but  helps  to  the  intelligent  teacher. 
As  there  must  be  in  your  heart  and  personality  the  ele- 
ments of  sucess,  so  must  the  fountain  from  which  will 
flow  the  greatest  accomplishment   in   teaching   language 
to  the  deaf  be  found  in  the  t<»acher  herself.    Under  any  and 
all  circumstances  the  road  is  difficult  and  beset  with  many 
discouragements.    To  her  who  is  most  liberally  endowed 
by  nature,  is  in  the  best  state  of  mind  and  health,  with 
the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature  and  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  and  perseverance,  the  journey  is  the  easiest 
and  safest. 

JOHN  W.  JONES, 
*  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPEECH-READING  IN 

THE  DEAF  CHILD. 

HowEVEU  well  the  deaf  child  may  be  developed  mentally, 
educated  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  language  and  speech, 
and  trained  to  understand  all  that  his  partial  hearing 
appropriates  from  the  world  of  sound,  without  speech- 
reading  he  is  still  on  the  off  side  of  a  chasm  with  no  bridge 
near  to  span  the  distance  between  him  and  the  world  of 
hearing  people.  True,  a  message  may  be  flashed  across 
by  the  use  of  conventional  signs,  but,  like  the  wireless,  this 
can  only  evoke  reply  from  a  properly  equipped  station — 
the  one  among  a  thousand  or  more  who  is  familiar  with  the 
language  of  signs.  Or  a  message  may  be  sent  by  finger 
spelling,  but  this  too  will  only  be  recognized  and  answered 
by  the  few  who  have  been  trained  to  know  language  through 
finger  spelling,  and  it,  in  common  with  writing,  has  the 
atlditional  disability  of  being  "the  longest  way  around,** 
making  with  the  fingers  every  individual  letter  in  every 
word  used,  and  both  wTitmg  and  finger  spelling  are  there- 
fore counted  slow^  and  tedious  by  the  general  public. 
Speech,  because  the  universal  medium  of  communication, 
even  poor  speech,  if  barely  intelligible,  appeals  to  and 
is  understood  by  the  whole  world  of  hearing  people  and 
through  speech-reading  may  bring  direct  and  swift  reply. 

What  then  is  speech-reading,  this  medium  that  puts  the 
deaf  child  who  never  heard,  and  keeps  the  partially  deaf 
child  or  adult  who  is  gradually  losing  hearing,  in  close 
tou(!li  with  friends  and  associates  of  the  hearing  world?  It 
is  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  language  by  watching 
speech  movements  on  the  face  of  the  speaker.  Truly  this 
sounds  very  simple,  but  it  too  nmst  have  its  limitations. 
Reading,  we  know,  is  interpreting  the  thought  of  others 
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exprei?se<i  in  language  symbofc.  written  or  printetL  Speech- 
reaiJing  \»  therefore  interpreting  the  thought  of  others 
expresseii  in  .speech.  Speech  i^  the  universal  oral  symbol 
of  language,  an*  I  speech-re-juUng  must  therefore  presuppose 
A  knowleilge  of  both  speech  and  language  upon  the  part 
of  thespee<!h-rea«ler  Thus  is  established  one  definite  Umir 
tation  upon  the  reakn  of  speech-reaihng,  which  is  large  or 
small,  broad  or  narrow,  acconfing  to  the  knowledge  and 
unilerstan<  ling  by  the  speech-reader  of  speech  and  language* 

Language,  the  inclusive  term,  is  here  construetl  to  mean 
the  accepteil  meilium  for  expression  of  thought  anvl  inter- 
change of  ideas  amcHig  human  kind*  and  assumes  various 
forms,  some  of  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  others  to  the 
ear,  some  being  expresses!  by  the  hanil  anil  others  by  the 
mouth  and  allien  I  organs  of  voice  expression.  Signs,  gestur^n?. 
finger  spelling,  wTiting,  and  print  are  expn*ss4\l  by  the  hand 
an»J  appeal  to  the  eye.  Elmotional  language'  and  spi»tH.*h 
are  expressetl  by  the  voice  ami  appeal  to  the  t^r»  emotional 
language  including  the  cr>\  shout,  laugh,  sigh,  song«  etc: 
speech  being  the  one  oral  symbol  of  language  expresstnl  in 
definite  words. 

To  illustrate  the  inteniept^mlenct*  of  spetn^h,  language, 
and  speech-reading,  we  note  the  following  conititions, 

fa)  A  deaf  child  can  be  taught  to  articulate  the  eleuients 
of  speech  clearly  ami  to  pronounce  wonis,  but  unk^ss  such 
articulation  stands  for  the  expression  of  thought  it  would 
remain  simply  articulation,  could  not  Ix*  calleil  spiH.H'h. 
is  not  in  any  sense  language,  ami  couKl  then^fort^  Ik^  no  basis, 
for  giving  such  a  child  speech-reaiUng. 

(b)  An  educated  deaf  person  who  hail  no  knowkHlgt*  of 
speech  could  be  taught  speech-reailing,  but  in  such  a  cast* 
the  speech  sj-mbols  wouKl  Ix*  interpn^ttHl,  not  through  the 
spoken  or  heard  language  symlx)ls,  IxHjaust*  unknown  to 
such  a  one,  but  through  the  familar  written  language  syui- 


Vifc,  ajyj  ^c^^^wfc-r^aiii^  LiTiii^  ?*>  lirnile  <x)c>jrtzaiihj  for 

'c  A  'l«J  rhlM  kiyy»irx  sx-ihiTag  -C":  ritber  ?pe€iA  or  lan- 
sr>iar<:  »^'/=jH  Jiave  bk^  hi2L4*  for  Ae  cii<eT|:«Pridiaott  of  speech 
n^ffrtiUj'tAft.  and  thfr!»f'>r*r  ihfr  inov*3tiiefil!?  c«d  the  face  of 
ai  <«pr'ak^  w^jM  nff«::»Barily  be  u^fssamD^eas  to  him. 

*'^;  A  i\f'Ai  child  who  h&^  iriadc  a  bare  he^immg  in  Ian- 
gijae^'  liL^xuiZ  and  know«  «ay  ten  woni^.  if  taught  orally, 
frill  un^l^^mrtand  Vty  speech-reading  those  ten  wwds. 

^t}  A  d#faf  child  with  what  might  be  called  a  Second- 
)ifrSLf\t:T  vfx;abulan'  will  be  able  to  understand  to  the  limit 
of  that  vrxrabulan*.  while  a  man  of  culture,  speaking  fluently 
mtyt^TvA  differrfnt  languages,  if  deaf,  or  becoming  deaf,  can 
U;  taught  to  undenftand  through  speech-reading  any  one 
or  all  of  thrjfcff  languages. 

In  analyzing  the  possibilities  of  acquiring  speech-reading 
Wf  find  a  still  gn?ater  rlifference  between  the  deaf  child  just 
Urginning  to  gcft  an  Cilucation  through  speech-reading  and 
the  wJucatifil  arjult  who  is  becoming  deaf  and  wants  to  learn 
HfKff.'ch-nfading.  The  latter  has  command  of  a  conventional 
larigiiago — his  mother  tongue — and  through  the  printed 
page;  hf?  can  still  keep  in  touch  with  all  that  is  being  done 
in  the;  world.  .Speech-reacling  is  to  him  merely  another 
language  fonri  to  master,  a  translation  as  it  were  of  the 
knriwn  language  forms,  spoken,  heard,  wTitten,  into  the 
language;  of  mouth  movements,  more  properly  called  facial 
movements;  it  can  be  acquired  by  any  intelligent  adult  who 
wishcfH  to  give  the  matter  sufficient  time  and  effort,  the 
illogical  KiH»lling  and  idiomatic  structure  of  English  adding 
to  tli(!  difficulty,  but  these  difficulties,  while  somewhat 
(lifT(»rent,  b(»ing  no  groat(»r  than  those  mot  and  mastered 
by  ev(Ty  little  hearing  child  in  learning  to  read.  For  the 
littler  (leaf  child  th(?rc  can  be  no  process  of  translation  since 
h(;  has  no  language  to  translate;  he  has  yet  to  learn  his 
mother  tongU(^    When  taught  orally,  speech-reading  be- 
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comes  to  him  the  unconscious  medium  through  which  he 
learns  his  first  vocabulary  and  which  he  should  continue  to 
use  as  unconsciously  as  the  hearing  child  uses  hearing  in 
getting  his  education. 

As  to  the  process,  Mother  Nature^s  way  of  learning  a 
language  through  use  is  a  good  rule  to  follow  in  learning 
speech-reading.  Life,  even  the  simplest,  is  but  a  succession 
of  situations  that  demand  the  use  of  speech  expression,  and 
these,  if  utilized,  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  the  little 
deaf  child  to  acquire  the  understanding  and  recognition  of 
language,  which  is  speech-reading,  unconsciously  before  he 
is  of  school  age.  Too  often,  however,  this  golden  opportu- 
nity is  wasted  because  the  child^s  companion,  be  it  mother, 
sister,  servant,  or  friend,  either  does  not  know  how  to  give 
the  little  deaf  child  the  necessary  attention  or  is  too  much 
occupied  with  other  duties  togivethe  time;  and  both  of  these, 
attention  and  wise  companionship,  and  plenty  of  them, 
which  means  time,  are,  in  this  case,  indispensable  elements. 
It  is  always  easier,  when  a  deaf  child  is  wanted,  to  beckon 
with  the  finger  than  to  take  time  to  teach  him  to  understand 
and  recognize  the  spoken  word  "come;'*  but,  when  once 
learned,  the  spoken  word  is  no  more  difficult  than  the 
other,  and  the  more  frequently  the  word  is  used  and 
understood  the  stronger  does  the  habit  become  of  watching 
the  face  instead  of  the  hand  for  speech.  It  is  much  easier 
in  the  beginning  to  think  for  a  deaf  child,  to  supply  his  every 
need  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  try  to  ask  for  what  he 
wants;  but  this  habit  of  mistaken  kindness  which  antici- 
pates every  want  robs  him  of  his  inherent  right  to  learn 
language  in  the  easy  natural  way,  through  use,  and  sends 
him  later  to  school  not  only  without  language,  but  without 
the  mental  quickening  and  discipline  that  comes  from  early 
natural  language  getting,  and  leaves  him  permanently  at 
a  disadvantage  among  his  fellow  men. 
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Tlie  hearing  child  L<  unconsciously  absorbing  language 
through  all  his  waking  hours,  and  it  matters  not  what  language 
nor  how  difficult  it  niav  seem  to  an  adult.  Indeed  no  Ian- 
guage  is  Uh)  difficult,  even  the  most  intricate,  for  the  hear- 
ing balx*  to  learn  to  understanrl,  and  later  to  use,  if  only  he 
Ik»  surround(Hl  by  ir,  if  it  happen  to  be  the  vernacular  of 
his  (environment  at  the  natural  age  for  language  getting. 
Parents  who  wish  th(»ir  hearing  children  to  acquire  fluency  in 
a  for(»ign  tongue  provide  them  while  youngwith  a  companion 
using  only  the  desirc»il  language.  Could  we  but  give  ever}* 
congenitally  deaf  child  a  chance  to  learn  language  through 
us(»  and  by  means  of  spc^^ch-reading  at  the  natural  time, 
before  the  kindergarten  age,  we  should  have  fewer  so-callcnl 
stupid  deaf  children  in  ourschools  andmuch  lessof  the  uncom- 
fortable^* deaf-mute''  voice,  which  can  and  should  be  moili- 
fie(l  by  early  training.  The  initial  expense^  would  no  doubt 
Ik»  gn^ater,  but  tlie  results  as  compared  with  present  condi- 
tions would  more  than  conijXMisate  for  the  increases!  expense. 

Anorther  large  class  of  children  to  whom  speech-reading 
niav  lx»  of  untold  value  are  those  who  are  known  as  "hard 
of  hearing,"  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously.  Some 
of  these  children  an*  ixTUianently  in  schools  for  the  deaf: 
many  hundreds  more*  are  scattered  throughout  our  public 
schools,  and,  misundcTstood  and  harshly  misjudged  as  they 
often  are,  should  command  our  interest  quite  as  much  as 
th(^  congenitally  totally  deaf.  All  who  are  too  deaf  to  hear 
th(»  (juestion  and  response  of  the  ordinary  recitation  in  the 
r(»gular  schoolroom,  unless  given  s|x»ech-reading,  will  ulti- 
matelv  fall  behind  their  classes:  the  school  work  will  Ixtcome 
more  and  more  diflicult  and  im|)ossible  as  they  advance  in 
the  grades,  and  as  more  is  expected  and  demanded  of  them, 
till  tlu*y  finally  reach  a  point  of  utter  discouragement,  where 
the  effort  to  partici|)ate  in  the  activities  of  the  schoolroom 
coiitiniiallv  leads  to  uncomfortable  mistakes  and  misunder- 
standings.     Their  unhapi)y  isolation  is  far  greater  than  that 
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cjf  the  (leaf  bom,  for  they  know  and  realize  the  enormity  of 
their  deprivation,  and  rebel  bitterly  against  it.     All  this 
c-lass  of  children  have  speech  to  begin  with;  those  whb  los(^ 
-their  hearing  from  sickness  have  perfect  speech ;  but  without 
=r3|)eech-reading,  as  they  naturally  use  their  speech  lesn  and 
le^,  it  will  steadily  deteriorate.     If  all  such  should  be  sent 
to  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  to  get  speech-reading  as  soon  as  th(»ir 
Rowing  deafness  is  discovered,  a  majority  of  them  could 
ivtum,  after  a  time,  to  their  classes  and,  using  speech-read- 
ing, complete  their  education  with  their  hearing  companions. 
Of  the  three  classes  named  for  whom  speech-reading  is 
possible  and  a  distinct  advantage,  the  little  deaf  child  is  the 
only  one  for  whom  it  may  be  said  to  be  easy,  and  that  only  when 
.aicquired  unconsciously  while  getting  the  use  of  his  mother 
t.*^>ngue.     The  degree  of  so-called  difficulty  for  tlu^  child 
'^^'ith  perfect  speech  and  some  education  who  lx»com(\s  deaf, 
s^rXicl  for  the  adult  who  is  deaf  or  becoming  deaf,  depends 
Iff^rgely    upon  the  individual    attitude    toward  study  or 
aaftxistained  mental  eflfort  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose.     A 
foreigner  who  comes  to  this  country  without  funds  and  is 
obliged  to  make  himself  understood  and  to  understand  what 
said  to  him,  or  starve,  will  acquire  intelligible  r]nglish 
a  surprisingly  short  time.    The  records  of  success  in  the 
^orld  along  every  path  are  the  records  of  those  who  wanted 
^something  and  were  willing  to  work  for  it  till  secured.    The 
man  who,  losing  his  right  arm,  would  still  find  a  way  to  do  a 
Tiian's  work  in  the  world,  if  deaf,  wobld  get  speech-reading. 
In  this  brief  presentation,  we  have*  discusscnl  none  of  the 
technical  problems  of  speech-reading,  have  barely  mentioned 
the  economic  question — and  expense  is  often  a  control  ling  fac- 
tor,— have  urged  it,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  as  a  panacea 
for  all  the  inconveniences  attending  deafness,  but  as  a 
means,  entirely  possible  and  the  most  practical,  toward  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  the  deaf  child  and  the  hearing  world ;  a 
step  which,  if  persevered  in^  will  bring  one  of  the  so-called 
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defective  classes,  and  the  most  hopeful,  a  little  nearer  the 
normal  condition  of  man.  The  one-armed  man,  though 
in  spirit  he  surmount  his  affliction  and  perform  a  man's 
work,  must  remain  a  one-armed  man;  the  deaf  child — deaf, 
but  with  the  mind  alert  and  the  eye  trained  to  catch  thought 
from  the  subtle  movements  of  the  si)eaker's  face — the  deaf 
child  will  be  able  to  give  and  get  more  in  the  home,  at  school, 
among  friends,  in  business,  and  in  social  life;  to  live  a  more 
helpful  and  happy,  a  richer  and  a  fuller  life. 

MARY  McOOWEN. 
Supsrvising  Principal  of  the  Chicago  DaySchooh, 

Chicago,  Illinoi9. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  1910  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  was  held  in  Boston,  July  2-8,  with  more  than 
twenty  thousand  members  enrolled,  and  thousands  of 
others  were  in  attendance  who  did  not  enroll  themselves 
as  members.  Boston  was  an  ideal  place  for  such  a  meeting, 
for  it  was  in  Massachusetts  that  the  first  effort  for  the 
advancement  of  education  through  associations  was  made 
by  the  establishment  of  lyceums  for  lectures  and  other 
exercises  of  educational  nature;  and  it  was  in  Boston  that 
the  first  public  school  was  started,  and  that  the  first  edu- 
cational association  of  permanent  nature  reflecting  national 
character  was  established,  the  ''American  Institute  of 
Instruction,"  the  forerumier  of  the  present  National  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  in  Lexington  that  the  first  Normal  School 
that  has  existed  from  its  organization  to  the  present  tune 
was  organized.  With  Harvard  University,  the  Massa- 
chusetts   Institute    of    Teclinology,    Boston    University, 
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Wellesley  and  Radcliffe  Colleges,  and  other  great  colleges 
and  schools  within  and  around  it;  with  Presidents  Eliot, 
Lowell,  Hall,  and  others,  all  prominently  connected  with 
the  national  educational  uplift  and  gracing  their  respective 
spheres  of  action  to-day;  with  memories  of  all  that  had  been 
done  in  Massachusetts  for  the  cause  of  education,  of  the 
Concord  philosophers,  of  Horace  Mann,  the  elder  Gallaudet, 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  and  many  other  well-known  educational 
heroes,  Boston  was  indeed  an  ideal  meeting  place;  and  it 
was  fitting  that  educators  should  gather  there  and  bend 
the  knee  before  that  educational  shrine  of  the  country. 

Just  think  what  such  a  gathering  means  to  the  cause  of 
education:  a  coming  together  of  tens  of  thousands  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  of  cultivated  minds,  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  tireless  energy,  to  establish  for  a  brief  period 
a  great  national  clearing-house  for  the  interchange  of  edu- 
cational ideas  and  the  modification  and  transference  of 
plans  and  methods.  Nothing  is  definitely  fixed  for  all  time 
in  education;  it  cannot  be.  There  must  be  power  of  modi- 
fication, mutation,  and  adaptability  if  new  and  more  com- 
plex conditions  are  to  be  met,  if  progress  is  to  be  made, 
if  life  is  to  remain.  Experience  is  a  wonderful  teacher  and 
the  result  of  its  teaching  and  the  friction  of  opposing  minds 
is  that  each  succeeding  general  development  is  better 
than  the  preceding  ones.  Trilobitic  theories  of  education, 
while  interesting  and  perhaps  of  value  to  the  student  if 
viewed  in  the  right  light,  are  nevertheless  of  the  past; 
change  has  been  written  across  their  faces  and  the  newer 
theory  is  the  living  thing,  the  one  demanding  attention. 
We  live  in  the  present  with  ideals  for  the  future.  With 
such  thoughts  in  mind  the  thousands  gather  in  convention 
and  the  resultant  action  is  young,  vigorous,  and  of  value 
to  the  cause;  it  spells  progress.  "In  the  United  States," 
writes  James  Y.  Joyner,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion  in   North   Carolina,  md.  retiring  President  of  the 
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National  Education  Association,  ^*in  the  United  Statee 
where  the  changes  in  civilization  and  life  have  *  been 
80  rapid  and  revolutionary,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
strange  and  distinctly  unfortunate  were  there  not  con- 
tinuous educational  discussion  and  criticism,  fermentation 
and  unrest,  experimentation  and  investigation,  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  conceptions,  systems,  and  methods 
of  education,  some  progressive  and  some  reactionary. 
So  long  as  human  needs  increase  and  human  life  grows 
more  complex,  there  can  be  in  a  democracy  no  cessation 
in  the  development  of  educational  systems.  To  arrest 
the  progress  of  education  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
civilization.  A  static  system  of  education  means  a  static 
system  of  civilization.'' 

Just  think  what  such  a  gathering  means  to  the  teachers 
in  attendance :  a  coming  together  of  thousands  of  individual- 
ities from  the  four  corners  of  the  land  with  varying  experi- 
ences and  ideals,  and  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  measuring 
and  comparing  standards.  '^The  teacher,''  wrote  Horace 
Mann,  in  referring  to  such  gatherings  of  teachers,  '*who 
has  met  a  hundred  of  his  fellow-teachers  in  public  assembly, 
and  communed  with  them  for  days,  enlightening  his  own 
judgment  by  the  results  of  their  experiences  and  kindling 
his  own  enthusiasm  by  their  fires,  goes  back  to  his  school- 
room with  the  light  of  a  hundred  minds  in  his  head,  and 
with  the  zeal  of  a  hundred  bosoms  burning  in  his  heart. 
Whatever  wisdom  the  country  possesses  on  the  subject  of 
education  may  be  brought  into  common  stock,  and,  by 
self-multiplying  process,  the  whole  may  be  carried  away 
by  each  as  he  has  capacity  to  receive."  Coming  from  all 
sections  of  our  great  country,  n^presentative  of  its  diverse 
interests  in  modes  of  life  and  thought,  especially  representa- 
tive of  the  very  best  and  highest  of  those  noble  influences 
that  make  this  life  worth  while,  these  thousands  of  teachers 
gather  together  that  others  may  reap  the  benefit.     They 
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deserve  the  roses  to  the  living  rather  than  the  laurel  wreath 
to  the  dead ! 

The  first  general  session  of  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Harvard  Stadium  in  the  afternoon  of  our  national  natal 
day,  presided  over  by  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  addressed  by  President  Taft  on  "The  Relation 
of  Education  to  Democratic  Government/'  President 
Taft  strongly  defended  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  holding  that  education  was 
first  necessary  to  prepare  the  Philippines  to  organize  and 
maintain  permanently  their  own  government,  and  that  the 
present  effort  of  our  country  in  those  islands  is  altogether 
an  altruistic  one,  as  it  was  in  Cuba.  Twenty-five  thousand 
people,  rising  tier  upon  tier  in  that  immense  U  shaped  con- 
crete structure,  made  up  the  audience,  and  such  an  audience! 
Seated  in  the  closed  end  of  the  Stadium  immediately  behind 
the  President's  stand,  lulled  by  that  indescribable  rustle  of  a 
large  concourse  of  expectant  people  and  by  the  soul-inspiring 
strains  of  music  as  the  great  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  led 
by  a  magnificent  orchestra,  sang  "America,''  "Unfold,  ye 
Portals,"  and  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  the  writer  looked 
out  now  upon  the  multitude,  two-thirds  of  which  were  of 
the  gentler  sex  garbed  in  light  raiment  and  gaily  decorated 
headwear,  and  all  with  gorgeous  red  programme  booklets  in 
hand  which  added  to  the  color  view,  and  now  upon  the  green 
covered  vista  between  the  extending  wings  of  the  gray 
building  made  bright  in  the  sunshine  of  a  perfect  day. 
The  spectacle  was  indeed  magnificent;  it  was  referred  to 
by  Governor  Draper  as  "  the  noblest  audience  he  had  ever 
faced,"  and  by  President  Taft  as  one  "that  made  him  feel 
like  soaring  into  the  blue  and  dealing  with  nothing  but  the 
highest  patriotic  thoughts." 

The  oration  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  Governor  Kitchin 
of  North  Carolina,  who  captivated  the  audience  by  his  ear- 
nest eloquence.    The  central  thought  of  his  discourse  is  an 
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ever-living  one  and  it  was  especially  timely  for  such  a 
gathering  on  the  national  anniversary  of  1910.     "  We  are  a 
great  people,"   said  the  Governor,   "but  'let  liim  that 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall/    Most  nations  die,  as  most 
men  die,  from  internal  causes.    What  shall  it  profit  a 
nation  to  encircle  the  earth  with  power,  emblazon  the  seas 
with  prestige,  and  command  homage  from  every  capital, 
and  yet  fail  to  remedy  domestic  evils,  forget  justice,  hear 
not  the  cry  of  the  needy,  and  check  not  the  wrongs 
of  the  mighty?  Our  forefathers  faced  no  greater  problem 
than  this  generation  has  to  solve.    Every  age  has  its  own 
interests,  its  own  rights  to  preserve." 

Educational  progress  has  not  been  by  leaps  and  bounds 
but  by  slow,  steady  growth.  The  advanced  thinker  may 
show  the  way  and  the  enthusiast  may  urge  to  action, 
but  in  the  end  it  is  the  common  demand  of  the  people  that 
results  in  progress.  The  first  demand  was  for  free  elemen- 
tary schools  and  this  was  followed  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  mental  and  moral  needs  of  the  people  grew  and  ex- 
panded, by  the  establishment  of  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation, not  for  the  few  and  select,  but  for  the  many.  Then 
came  demand  for  elective  courses  adapted  to  the  varied 
talents,  tastes,  and  needs  of  varied  classes  of  students  (car- 
ried to  an  extreme  to  the  real  detriment  of  education,!  feel), 
followed  by  land  grants  and  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
agriculture  and  mechanics.  Some  years  later  the  demand 
went  up  for  commercial  training,  and  now  it  is  for  industrial 
education  which,  when  established  generally,  as  certainly 
it  will  be,  will  stand  as  the  greatest  advance  of  them  all. 
But,  as  invariably  is  the  case,  the  pendulum  may  swing  too 
far  for  a  time  and  be  a  hindrance  to  useful  and  real  pro- 
gress; in  time,  however,  it  will  right  itself.  With  tliis 
latest  demand  for  industrial  education  as  his  theme  Presi- 
dent Joyner  of  the  Association  in  his  presidential  address 
sounded  a  note  of  warning,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
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losing  the  true  educational  perspective  in  over-emphasis  of 
the  movement  by  "  the  apostles  of  this  new  truth,  blinded 
by  its  first  dazzling  burst  of  light,  in  an  enthusiasm  amount- 
ing almost  to  fanaticism/'  He  urged  that  while  education 
without  vocation  was  undesirable,  so,  too,  was  vocation 
without  education:  that  neither  the  cultural  nor  the  utili- 
tarian should  displace  the  other,  thus  forming  **a  social 
cleavage,''  but  that  both  should  be  combined  in  one  system, 
side  by  side  in  proper  proportion;  then  would  education 
send  forth  those  able  "  to  think,  to  dream,  to  feel,  to  love, 
to  lead,  to  lift.  The  greatest  worth  of  a  man  in  our  democ- 
racy cannot  be  measured  by  a  money-mad  world's  tape- 
line  of  doUal^  and  cents." 

The  Asbury  Park  Meeting  of  the  Association  in  1905  and 
the  Boston  Meeting  of  1910  are  each  to  be  noted  for  two 
things :  the  attendance  and  address  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  intense  opposition  to  a  newly  proposed  charter,  in  1905; 
and  the  attendance  and  address  of  President  Taft  and  the 
election  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Schools,  as  President  of  the  Association,  in  1910. 
The  management  of  the  Association  affairs  is  in  the  hands 
of  five  trustees  (styled  by  some  "the  inner  sanctuary"), 
one  of  whom  is  the  President  of  the  Association  by  virtue 
of  office,  and  one,  by  the  way.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf.  This  manage- 
ment, it  has  been  whispered  at  divers  times,  has  been  more 
or  less  self-perpetuating;  it  has  ruled  firmly,  though  wisely, 
for  many  years,  and  its  rule  heretofore  ha6  always  been 
approved  by  the  very  great  majority  of  the  membership. 
However,  there  have  ever  been  "insurgents"  in  the  ranks, 
opposed  to  what  they  termed  the  close  management,  but 
it  was  not  until  1905  that  they  seemed  to  gain  headway. 
In  1910  "insurgency"  resolved  itself  into  "revolution" 
with  a  woman  as  the  storm-centre  and  resulted  in  action 
against  the  report  of  the  "Nominating  Committee"  which 
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reported  the  name  of  Zacharias  Xenophon  Snyder,  President 
of  the  Colora(lo  State  Normal  School,  as  the  one  to  be 
elected  as  President  of  the  Association.  In  all  the  history 
of  the  Association  there  had  never  been  public  objection 
offered  to  the  n^port  of  this  committee  and  the  one  selected 
by  it  for  presidential  honors  had  always  been  elected  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  not  so  in  this  *'  insurgent  year '' 
of  1910,  for  no  sooner  had  the  report  been  offered  than 
quick  motion  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Association 
(an  unheard-of  proceeding  coming  from  the  floor  in  such  a 
matter)  to  substitute  the  name  of  Mrs.  Young  for  that  of 
Mr.  Snyder;  and  it  was  carried,  resulting  in  her  election 
by  a  vote  of  617  to  373,  the  small  vote  being  explained  by 
the  fact  that  only  '^active  membe^rs''  have  the  right  of 
attendance  and  vote  at  business  meetings.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  greatest  and  most  influential 
body  in  all  the  land,  the  National  Educational  Association 
now  has  a  woman  for  its  head — and  the  women  are  happy! 
The  m(»n  will  now  please  line  up  and  do  as  they  are  told! 

The  Association  is  divideil  into  eighteen  departments  and 
has  meeting  with  it  ten  societies  of  national  scope,  all  with 
carefully  worked  out  i)rogrammes  prepared  prior  to  the 
meeting.  Five  general  sessions  of  the  entire  body  were  held 
at  times  not  to  conflict  witli  departmental  and  society  meet- 
ings and  thus  hundreds  took  part  in  presenting  and  dis- 
cussing hundreds  of  educational  questions,  nearly  all 
with  present-day  thought,  yet  a  few  with  prescient  minds 
leaping  into  the  future.  The  subject  matter  was  of  wide 
range,  extx^nding  from  kindergartc^n  work  to  post-graduate 
cours(\s  in  our  great  universities,  and  the  speakers  included 
all  the  well  known  educators  of  the  country.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings, of  whatever  nature,  are  published  each  year  in 
book  form  of  over  1,200  pages,  making  it  the  greatest  edu- 
cational encyclopedia  extant. 

Among  the  departments  is  oncj  relating  in  j)art  to  the 
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deaf,  which  was  organized  at  Milwaukee  in  1897,  the  writer 
being  one  of  the  petitioners  for  its  establishment.    The 
title  and  name  petitioned  for  was,  '*  Depar|,ment  for  the 
Education  of  Classes  Requiring  Special  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion,** meaning  thereby  the  deaf  and  the  blind.     It  was 
org^ijsed,  however,  as  the  "  Department  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf,  the  BHnd,  and  the  Feeble-minded:**    The  inclu- 
sion of  the  last-named  class  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
friends  of  the  first  two  and  the  title  was  not  used,  the  sec- 
tion generally  being  referred  to  as  '* Department  Sixteen.** 
In  1902  the   name   was  changed  to  "Department  of 
t^pecial  Education,**  and  embraced  in  its  extended  scope 

the  deaf,  the. blind,  the  feeble-minded,  the  degenerate,  the 

•  <. 

fcruant,  and  any  others  who  are  deficient  mentally,  morally, 

c^r  physically.    To  this  association  of  the  deaf  and  the 

lolind  with  the  classes  named  the  writer  offers  hearty  protest 

'Sot  reasons  too  well  known  to  reiterate  to  readers  of  the 

^nyials.    The  deaf  boys  and  girls  sent  to  our  schools  are 

oiot  deficient  in  mind  (insane,  feeble-minded,  or  imbecile), 

3n  will  (paupers),  in  emotion  (criminals  or  with  criminal 

instincts),  nor  in  need  of  correction;  and  they  do  not 

belong  in  the  general  class  of  so-called  "abnormals**  or 

''defectives,**  as  the  public  mind  generally  construes  these 

terms.     It  is  time  such  references  to  them  should  be  stopped 

and  participation  in  meetings  of  any  kind  devoted  in  whole 

or  part  to  "abnormal**  and  "defective**  classes  should  be 

discontinued  by  instructors  of  the  deaf! 

The  meeting  of  this  Department  of  Special  Education 
this  year  in  Boston  was  more  free  from  criticism  along  the 
lines  of  objection  referred  to  than  any  held  in  recent  years; 
in  fact,  it  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  and  presented  an  excellent  programme,  although  now 
and  then  some  one  spoke  concerning  the  education  of  feeble- 
minded or  degenerate  children,  thus  suggesting  to  the 
general  audience  present  who  were  not  familiar  with  the 
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deaf  and  the  blind  that  their  afflictions  and  their  mental 
and  moral  conditions  were  of  kindred  nature  with  those  of 
the  other  classes  named. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind,  served  the  Department  this  year  as 
President,  and  Miss  Ella  C.  Jordan,  the  new  Principal 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  as  Secretary  and  Chairman 
of  the  Local  Committee;  their  efforts  (always  difficult  of 
performance  in  matters  of  this  kind)  were  productive  of  a 
successful  meeting.  The  programme,  which  was  arranged 
to  cover  two  morning  sessions,  held  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  was  as  follows: 

Wednesday  Forenoon,  July  6,  9.30  o'clock. 

General  Topic:  The  State's  Obligations  to  Provide  Educational 
Opportunities  for  All  Children,  Normal  or  Otherwise — Frank  B.  Dyer, 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Special  Topic:  Provisions  for  Education  of  Non-normal  Children — 
Their  Efficiency  and  Cost. 

(a)  The  Deaf  Schools^  Day  and  Institutional — Miss  Mabel  Ellery 
Adams,  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 

(6)  The  Blind  in  Schools  with  the  Seeing — Frank  G.  Bruner,  Child 
Study  Department,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. 

(c)  Institutional  Care  and  Training  of  the  Blind — John  E.  Ray, 
Superintendent  North  Carolina  Sctiool  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(cO  Schools  for  Backward  Children — Miss  Kate  L.  Cunningham, 
Supervisor  of  Special  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Friday  Forenoon,  July  8,  9.30  o'clock. 

Conservation  of  Vision  and  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — F.  Park 
Lewis,  Chairman  Committee  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  American 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

What  Kind  of  Qualifications  and  Training  Should  the  Teacher  of 
the  Special  Class  Have? — Charles  A.  A.  J.  Miller,  Principal  of  Group 
S,  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Discussion  led  by  Miss  Alice  Morrison  Nash,  Principal  of  School 
Department,  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Girls  and 
Boys,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Oralism  in  Oral  Schools — Harris  Taylor,  Principal  Institution 
for  the  Improved   Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  New  York  City. 
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Discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Jordan  Monro,  Horace  Mann  School 
/or  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  papers  of  Miss  Adams  and  Mr.  Taylor  were  as  follows  :* 

ORALISM  IN  ORAL  SCHOOLS. 

Methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  may  be  broadly  classi- 
fied as  oral,  silent,  and  mixed.  The  oral  method  employs 
speech  and  speech-reading  as  means  of  instruction,  the 
silent  method  uses  finger-spellmg  and  the  sign  language, 
and  the  mixed  method  appropriates  whatever  it  desires 
from  the  oral  and  the  silent  methods.  Writing  has  a  promi- 
nent place  in  each  of  these  methods.  Schools  for  the  deaf 
may  be  designated,  according  to  their  methods,  as  oral, 
silent,  and  mixed.  Ignoring  one  small  silent  school,  we 
may  say  that  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  deaf  are 
educated  in  mixed  schools  and  one-fifth  in  oral  schools. 
In  mixed  schools  fully  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  taught 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  oral  method,  and  of  the  remainder 
three-fourths  are  taught  by  the  silent  method. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  "oldest  oral 
school  in  America,  and  I  am  a  year  or  two  older  than  the 
school  I  represent.  To-day  there  are  more  than  eighty 
oral  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  number  is  increas- 
ing every  year.  In  1892  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  were  taught  by  the  oral 
method ;  to-day  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  are  taught  orally. 
When  the  schools  for  the  deaf  re-open  next  fall  most  of  the 
new  pupils  will  be  placed  in  oral  classes. 

These  figures  indicate  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
superiority  of  the  oral  method.  Oral  teachers  in  mixed 
schools  have  to  contend  against  unfavorable  conditions  not 
found  in  schools  where  only  the  oral  method  exists.    I  have 

*These  papers  were  promised  in  advance  to  the  Editor  of  the  VoUa 
Review  and  are  published  in  the  AnmUs  by  his  permission. 
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paved  the  way  for  announcing  my  belief  that  the  best 
schools  for  the  deaf  are  oral  schools,  and  now  I  wish  to  tell 
your  wherein  oral  schools  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  be. 

A  large  number  of  pupils  in  oral  schools  are  able  to  con- 
verse readily  with  nearly  every  person  they  meet.  A 
larger  number  wiio  use  speech  and  speech-reading  freely 
with  their  intimate  acquaintances  find  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  understanding  strangers.  Others,  while  materially  bene- 
fitted by  oral  instruction,  are,  in  all  kindness,  very  poor 
lip-readers. 

An  oral  school  should  not  be  judged  by  the  few  graduati« 
it  sends  to  high  schools  and  colleges,  but  by  what  it  does 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  its  pupils.  Candor  compels  me  to 
say  that  many  of  our  pupils  fall  sadly  short  of  the  desired 
proficiency  in  reading  the  lips.  Children  vary;  as  speech- 
readers  some  have  ten  talents  and  some  five  talents,  but 
something  is  wrong  when  a  child  hides  one  talent  in  a 
napkin.  Making  very  few  exceptions  on  account  of  imbe- 
cility and  partial  or  total  blindness,  I  beUeve  that  inability 
to  read  the  lips  is  due  to  inferior  teaching  or  imfortunate 
conditions  rather  than  to  any  inherent  defect  of  the  child. 

Many  teachers  in  conmiunicating  with  poor  lip-readers 
resort  to  an  unnecessarj'  amount  of  writing.  It  very  often 
happens  that  the  pupils  who  require  the  most  practice  in 
lip-reading  are  afforded  the  fewest  opportunities  for  becom- 
ing proficient.  The  less  writing  the  teaching  does,  the  less 
writing  she  vM  find  necessarj'.  The  cure  for  poor  hp- 
reading  is  more  lip-reading.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher 
often  insures  failure.  If  she  shows  that  she  does  not  expect 
pu|ils  to  understand,  they  will  rarely  disappoint  her. 

Poor  lip-reading  is  often  due  to  lack  of  concentration. 
Some  teachers  rarely  have  to  repeat,  while  other  teachers 
haAT  to  tell  nearly  ever}'thing  two  or  three  times  before 
all  the  pupils  understand.  The  difference  is  in  the  teachers 
rather  than  in  the  pupils.    When  the  teacher  commands 
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strict  attention,  she  has  to  repeat  very  little;  when  the 
teacher  does  not  command  strict  attention,  eveiything  has 
to  be  told  over  and  over. 

The  teacher  is  constantly  tempted  to  shield  the  pupil 

by  shaping  her  language  in  the  way  most  easily  understood. 

Tliis   gives   a   stereotyped    phraseology   which    seriously 

retards  the  cliild's  progress  when  thrown  with  persons  who 

use  the  language  of  the  hearing  world.    Governed  by  the 

same  motive,  teachers  occasionally  seem  afraid  to  give  the 

child  more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time.    There  should  be 

less  simple  question  and  answ^er  work  and  more  extended 

discourse  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Exaggerated  motions  of  the  lips,  jaw,  and  facial  muscles 
give  the  child  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  movements  neces- 
sary to  produce  correct  articulation.    It  is  not  desirable 
-to  speak  so  slowly  that  each  consonant  stands  by  itself 
^mnd  each  vowel  is  resolved  into  a  diphthong.    Distinct 
speech,  without  "mouthing"  and  as  rapidly  as  in  ordinary 
conversation,  is  what  the  deaf  child  should  expect  from 
^he  teacher.     In  addition  to  this,  the  child  should  have 
sxU  possible  practice  in  reading  the  lips  of  those  who  speak 
^vith  less  accuracy. 

Professor  Giulio  Ferreri  says,  "  Speech-reading  is  not  to 
l)e  taught,  but  only  to  be  practised."  Practice  in  speech- 
reading  should  begin  as  early  as  possible  and  the  more 
practice  the  better;  but  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances this  practice  does  not  meet  the  conditions  of  some, 
while  others  labor  under  circumstances  that  are  very 
unfavorable.  Systematic  drill  is  often  of  material  advan- 
tage, because  it  enables  the  pupil  to  obtain  in  the  most 
economical  way  the  particular  kind  of  practice  he  needs. 
This  drill  should  be  very  largely  of  syllabic  combinations 
utilized  in  the  formation  of  words,  phrases,  and  sentences. 
Persons  imfamiliar  with  the  deaf  cannot  always  under- 
stand the  monotonous  speech  of  children  who  have  never 
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heard.  There  are  tunes  when  even  a  teacher  has  difficulty 
m  understanding  pupils  whom  she  has  never  taught. 
Where  there  is  no  accent,  no  inflection,  no  emphasis,  nothing 
except  a  dull,  slow  movement  of  syllables,  the  greatest 
accuracy  of  positions  is  likely  to  result  in  a  monotony  far 
from  pleasing.  This  same  movement  without  some  accu- 
racy of  position  is  intelligible  to  a  few  teachers  who  can 
understand  any  noise  produced  by  a  deaf  child,  but  it  is 
not  always  intelligible  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  conditions  are  most  likely  to  exist  in  schools  where 
the  element  method  is  used,  where  the  child  learns  to  pro- 
nounce each  sound,  or  clement,  separately  and  later  com- 
bines these  sounds  in  a  way  not  always  musical  to  the  ear. 

The  condition  is  different  where  the  word  method  is  used. 
Tlicre  we  find  more  continuity  and  greater  flexibility.  The 
flow  of  sounds  is  more  rapid,  more  regular,  and  with  larger 
freedom.  The  trouble  is,  we  also  find  a  higher  percentage 
of  inaccuracies.  Considering  the  worst  cases,  in  the 
"element"  school  we  hear  most  diflficult  English  and  in  the 
''word"  school  we  hear  what  appears  to  be  more  fluent 
speech  but  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

A  few  advocates  of  the  word  method  take  the  position 
that  the  child  will  speak  more  accurately  as  he  grows  older, 
just  as  the  hearing  child  does.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  ''Treat  the  deaf  child  exactly  as  if  he  could  hear.'' 
To  a  limited  extent  this  is  good  advice;  but  we  should 
never  forget  a  point  of  difference  between  the  nonnal  and 
the  deaf  child — one  can  hear  and  the  other  can  not.  When 
a  normal  child's  attention  is  called  to  his  errors  of  articula- 
tion, his  hearing  will  usually  enable  him  to  correct  them; 
but  the  deaf  child,  who  can  be  guided  only  by  memory  of 
position,  is  not  going  to  improve  to  the  same  extent.  A 
few  prominent  positions  he  can  correct  from  observmg 
other  persons,  but  many  positions  are  partially  hidden  from 
view,  and  he  will  necessarily  take  these  positions  as  he  first 
learned  them  or  else  mak^  sounds  at  random. 
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In  the  beginning  the  deaf  child  should  be  given  a  course 
of  vocal  gymnastics  to  enable  him  to  control  his  tongue, 
lips,  and  other  vocal  organs.  When  the  desired  control  is 
obtained,  the  child  is  ready  for  the  elements  of  speech. 
Ivich  of  these  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy.  Combination  of  elements  should  begin  immedi- 
ately after  the  second  elementary  sound  has  been  acquired. 
As  soon  as  the  first  vowel  is  learned  the  combinations  should 
be  of  a  syllabic  nature.  A  few  elementary  sounds  can 
ix)ssibly  he  learned  more  readily  in  combination,  but  here 
the  correct  position  should  be  definitely  fixed  by  varying 
the  combinations  until  the  desired  element  is  clearly  dif- 
ferentiated. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  has  frequently  told  us  that  a 
single  indefinite  vowel  is  sufficient  for  intelligible  speech, 
provided  the  consonants  are  formed  correctly.  Thus  us 
tru  but  unfurtunutlu  ur  pupuls  du  nut  ulwus  furm  thur 
cunsununts  curructlu.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  says,  "'Take 
care  of  the  vowels  and  the  consonants  will  take  care  of 
themselves'  is  a  maxim  that  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration." 
Id  ith  bewy  droo  dad  koot  wowels  are  ob  imbordanth. 
If  the  deaf  always  formed  their  consonants  accurately  we 
might  ignore  the  vowels;  if  they  used  perfect  vowels  we 
could  be  lax  with  the  consonants;  but,  since  neither  is  the 
case,  the  necessity  for  careful  training  in  both  consonants 
and  vowels  is  apparent  to  the  teacher  of  articulation. 

Accent  and  emphiisis  do  not  receive  deserved  attention 
early  enough  to  te  used  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  all  elements  should  have  equal  force — 
some  should  be  slurred — but  it  is  desirable  that  the  impor- 
tant elements  should  be  emphasized.  It  matters  very  little 
whether  I  say  desirdbley  disirable^  dUsirabley  dtsirable, 
desirable,  desifiblej  desirdble,  or  desirHble,  The  importance 
lies  in  making  the  i  long  and  in  accenting  the  proper  syllable. 
With  intelligent  grouping  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and 
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with  correct  accent  and  emphasis,  the  speech  of  the  deaf 
can  be  improved  many  fold. 

The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  learn  the  normal  pitch 
of  each  child's  voice.  By  doing  this  she  is  better  prepared 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  child  from  pitching  his  voice 
ruinously  high  or  low. 

Above  all,  we  should  strive  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the 
head  resonances.  Herein,  I  believe,  lies  the  greatest 
improvement  of  the  voice  in  the  future. 

Deaf  children  frequently  use  unnecessary  muscles  while 
speaking.  In  many  cases,  especially  during  the  earlier 
years,  the  teacher  should  cultivate  repose  in  the  child  and 
show  him  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  with  his  whole 
body.  Much  practice  in  easy,  familiar  words  or  nonsensical 
combinations  will  often  prove  beneficial.  The  voices  of 
many  young  children  are  very  weak,  and  shouting,  or 
loudness,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  disastrous  con- 
striction of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  back  of  the  mouth. 

Every  oral  teacher  should  strive  to  develop  muscular 
sense  in  the  vocal  organs.    '^  It  is  this  muscular  sense  which, 
in  the  case  of  those  of  our  pupils  who  have  no  speech  when 
they  come  to  us,  guides  the  movements  of  their  vocal 
apparatus  while  imitating  the  sounds  of  speech,  and  as  they 
depend  upon  it  entirely  and  use  it  continually,  it  becomes 
very  acute  in  a  very  short  time.''     (D.  Greene.)     With 
this  muscular  sense,  the  teacher  has  only  to  imitate  an 
incorrect  sound  in  order  to  know  in  what  way  the  articu- 
lation is  faulty.    Without  this  muscular  sense,  the  teacher 
will  know  that  something  is  wrong,  but  she  may  not  have 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  defect.     When  you 
don't  know  what  to  do  in  articulation  teaching,  do  notliing. 
We  want  a  watch  to  keep  good  time,  but  we  are  not  likely  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  watch  by  using  a  monkey- 
wTench  to  repair  it  in  the  dark. 

Experiments  are  necessary,  if  we  hope  to  progress;  but 
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we  may  think  we  are  experimenting  when  we  are  only 
tinkering.  Before  experimenting  with  a  deaf  child,  we 
should  know  definitely  what  results  we  are  trying  to  obtain 
and  whether  or  not  the  child  can  be  injured  by  the  test. 
We  cannot  follow  the  rule  to  "try  it  first  on  the  dog/'  but 
we  can  usually  try  it  first  on  ourselves. 

Contempt  for  details  is  responsible  for  many  faults  of  oral 
teaching.  Other  faults  occasionally  are  due  to  lack  of 
imagination.  A  certain  teacher  was  trained  by  So-and-So, 
So-and-So  being  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  oral 
heavens.  This  teacher  never  questions  the  reason,  but  does 
exactly  what  So-and-So  told  her  to  do  under  certain  circum- 
stances. If  satisfactory,  the  results  are  a  vindication  of 
the  expedient;  if  unsatisfactory,  the  child  is  stupid  and 
should  be  put  in  a  lower  class. 

While  hard-working  and  conscientious,  a  number  of 
teachers  seem  to  think  they  are  accomplishing  about  all  that 
can  be  expected  in  oral  teaching.  Oralism  is  a  blessing  to 
the  deaf,  and  these  teachers  deserve  greater  reward  than 
they  shall  ever  receive  on  this  earth;  but  after  all  they  " see 
through  a  glass  darkly.''  When  every  deaf  child  in  America 
can  imderstand  what  a  person  says  from  his  shadow  on  the 
wall  and  can  be  understood  by  every  English-speaking  visi- 
tor, then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  fold  our  hands  and  with 
complacency  say  we  have  done  all  that  can  be  desired  of  an 
oral  school. 


THE  COST  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  EDUCA- 
TION  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  DAY-SCHOOLS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

With  the  approval  of  my  Department  President  I  have 
narrowed  my  field  of  discussion,  restricting  it  to  day-schools 
and  institutions  which  I  have  myself  recently  \asited  in 
ten  States;  but  as  this  territory  contains  50  per  cent,  of  the 
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population  of  the  United  States,  conditions  tiierein  may  be 
considered  fairly  typical  of  all  thickly  settled  districts. 

The  matter  of  cost  presents  itself  in  two  relatioQs:  the 
comparative  cost  of  educating  the  deaf  and  the  hearing, 
and  of  educating  the  deaf  in  day-schools  and  in  boardiog 
institutions. 

Upon  the  first  comparison  we  have  scant  time  to  linger. 
It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  the  education  of  the  deaf 
is  necessarily  more  expensive  than  ihe  education  of  the 
hearing;  the  classes  should  be  only  one-fifth  as  large;  the 
salaries  of  teachers  tend  to  be  higher;  and  the  propor- 
tionate cost  of  maintenance  of  plant  is  alwa}^  lai^er  in 
small  schools.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  one  large  day-school  and  sends  pupils  to  several 
endowed  institutions,  the  per  capUa  cost  is  $191.76  in  the 
day-school,  and  ranges  from  $243.77  to  $400  in  the  insti- 
tutions; while  the  cost  of  educating  normal  children  is 
about  $31.50. 

The  second  comparison — between  day-schools  and  insti- 
tutions— ^is  already  partly  indicated.    It  is  obvious  Uiat  a 
boarding-school  must  cost  more  than  a  day-school,  since^ 
in  addition  to  all  educational  expenses,  which  theoretically^ 
might  be  identical,  the  boarding-school  must  furnish  board , 
service,  and  supervision  for  out-of-school  hours.     Tlie  fijist 
cost  of  plant,  too,  is  greater  for  the  institution,  owing  to  the 
greater  complexity  of  needs  in  an  establishment  where 
pupils  are  to  live  as  well  as  learn.    Day-school  acconmio- 
dations,  whether  in  classes  among  hearing  cluklren,  or  in 
buildings  devoted  exclusively  to  the  deaf,  can  be  provided 
for  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  the  cost  of  a  thoroughly 
adequate  institution. 

This  higher  cost  of  education  in  institutions  is  of  course 
necessary  wherever  a  scattered  population  renders  day- 
schools  impracticable;  but  '^impracticable"  is  a  word  which 
has  changed  its  connotation  many  times  in  the  education  of 
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the  deaf,  and  improved  traveling  facilities  have  narrowed 

the  territory  from  which  the  institutions  must  draw  wliile 

they  have  correspondingly  broadened  that  of  the  day-schools, 

sdiowing  conclusively  the  feasibility  of  free  transportation  of 

deaf  children  considerable  distances  daily,  for  their  schooling, 

while  their  parents  continue  to  support  them  in  the  ordinary 

way.    As  the  cost  of  transportation  usually  does  not 

approach  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  an  institution,  the 

future  is  likely  to  diow  a  lively  demand  for  day-schools 

from  thrifty  tax-payers,  imless  the  institutions  can  give 

convincing  proof  of  their  superior  efficiency;  and  it  is  this 

.^question  of  the  present  relative  efficiency  of  institutions 

sjnd  day-schools  which  is  my  main  theme  to-day. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  when  considered  from  the  point  of 
View  of  one  accustomed  to  much  visiting  of  public  schools 
for  normal  pupils,  both  kinds  of  schools  seemed  to  be  doing 
highly  efficient  work  on  the  academic  side;  but — ^with  two 
exceptions — I  found  no  monopoly  of  good  or  bad  in  day- 
schools  or  institutions,  or  imder  oral  or  combined  methods; 
no  marked  pre-eminence  of  excellence  or  depth  of  educa- 
tional degradation  which  could  fairly  be  attributed  to 
institution  or  day-school  life,  to  "combined"  or  oral 
method.  The  two  exceptions  were  these :  first,  the  stand- 
ard of  attainment,  grade  for  grade,  was  much  higher  in  two 
oral  institutions  than  it  was  anywhere  else;  and,  second, 
the  lip-reading  and  the  voluntary  use  of  speech  in  the  day- 
schools  were  immistakably  better  than  in  the  ''combined" 
incrtitutions.  This  characteristic  of  the  day-schods  was 
particulariy  marked  in  the  case  of  semi-mutes — pupils 
possessing  normal  language  but  no  hearing;  in  the  day- 
schools  I  found  many  such  pupils  able  to  carry  on  an 
extended  ccmversation  with  a  stranger  and  to  do  pubUc 
school  grade  work  through  lip-reading,  but  in  the  ''com- 
bined" institutions  their  Up-reading  was  often  inferior  to 
that  of  the  ccmgenitally  deaf,  and  they  would  only  speak 
whenurg^ 
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Aside  from  these  exceptions,  however,  I  could  see  no 
startling  differences.  There  were  some  badly  graded  day- 
schools  struggling  along  under  adverse  circumstances,  and 
making  small  progress,  but  there  were  just  as  badly  graded 
classes,  making  every  whit  as  little  progress,  in  institutions. 
There  were  a  few  brilliant  pupils  with  an  extraordinary  use 
of  language,  and  large  numbers  of  "medium  bright''  ones, 
plodding  along  the  well-worn  weary  paths,  in  both  kinds 
of  schools;  but  the  most  careful  comparison  of  their  written 
work  failed  to  bring  out  any  remarkable  difference  in  their 
mental  achievements  which  might  be  attributed  to  their 
different  kind  of  life  or  to  the  method  employed.  To  be 
sure,  in  regions  where  relations  are  still  a  little  strained  I 
heard  a  different  story;  day-school  and  institution  alike 
asserted  the  other's  "output"  to  show  a  lamentable  waste 
of  years.  Yet  in  those  very  day-schools  and  institutions 
I  saw  the  average  child  doing  exceedingly  creditable  work 
along  orthodox  hues,  with  not  much  to  choose,  except  in 
the  matter  of  lip-reading  and  voluntary  speech,  as  already 
mentioned. 

Of  course  the  foregoing  is  not  a  comparison  between  the 
results  of  the  oral  and  "combined"  method;  because  the 
better  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  most  "combined" 
institutions  arc  taught  by  the  oral  method,  at  least  in  their 
early  years,  with  a  strictness  that  out-orals  the  oralists  in 
the  purity  of  its  oralism;  while  the  poorer  portion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  taught  by  manual  methods,  with  little  or  no 
admixture  of  oralism.  It  is  obvious  that  the  only  chance 
for  comparison  is  between  these  manually  taught  pupils 
and  a  like  proportion  of  the  poorer  pupils  in  the  oral  schools. 
This  comparison  I  tried  to  make,  handicapped,  naturally,  by 
ignorance  of  signs  and  spelling.  "Combined"  teachers 
had  assured  me  that  results  under  manual  methods  were 
immeasurably  better,  that  slow  pupils,  unhampered  by 
the  difficulties  of  articulation  and  lip-reading,  could  make 
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vastly  better  progress  than  those  so  trammelled;  and  I 
honestly  expected  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  assurances. 
I  had  always  believed  that  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet 
would  be  of  great  help  with  slow  children,  and  I  looked  to 
find  in  those  manual  classes  the  realization  of  my  dream — 
but  I  didn't!    They  failed  to  make  good!    Those  just 
below  average  were  doing  about  as  well  as  the  same  kind  of 
orally-taught  pupils,  minus  the  lip-reading  and  speech,  and 
the  very  poor  ones  were  showing  just  as  meagre,  discourag- 
ing, disheartening  results,  as  were  their  mental  equals  in 
the  day-schools.    In  both  places,  too,  I  saw  the  actually 
feeble-minded,  who  have  no  rightful  place  among  the  normal 
deaf,  andean  be  nothing  but  an  injury  and  a  menace  to  them. 
As  for  the  standard  of  academic  attainment,  the  course 
of  study  is  usually  somewhat  higher  in  the  institutions  than 
in  the  day-schools,  sometimes  decidedly  higher;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  day-schools  tend  to  send  more  graduates 
to  secondary  schools  for  further  education. 

But  while  the  course  of  study  is  more  ambitious  in  the 
institutions  the  methods — and  I  now  use  the  word  method 
in  the  ordinary  pedagogical  sense — ^the  methods  in  the  day- 
schools  tend  to  conform  more  closely  to  modern  ideals, 
AArhile  in  some  of  the  institutions  there  is  a  clinging  to  curious 
mechanical  devices  and  a  reliance  on  verbal  memorizing 
not  in  accord  with  modem  educational  canons.    Gram- 
matical gymnastic  feats,  intricate  to  dizziness,  and  rather 
spiritless  recitation  of  memorized  extracts  from  text-books, 
seemed  little  calculated  to  rouse  mental  alertness  or  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm.    It  was  not  a  matter  of  poor  teaching — 
much  of  the  teaching  was  admirable — but  rather  one  of 
inheritance,  it  seemed  to  me.    Our  institutions  were  not  only 
the  offspring  of  the  EngUsh  charity  schools  but  also  the 
pioneers  in  teaching  EngUsh  to  the  deaf;  from  the  charity 
schools  they  inherit  the  long,  monotonous  days,  filled  with 
much  indoor  employment  and  little  physical  training  or 
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out-of-door  life,  the  programmes  which  send  pupils  to  the 
schoolroom  tired  from  hours  of  manual  labor,  and  the  tedi- 
Otis  evening  study  period  in  close,  ill-lighted  rooms  when 
mind  and  body  are  alike  fatigued;  and  from  the  pioneer 
days  they  come  by  the  tendency  to  look  upon  language  as 
a  "  mystery  *'  attainable  only  through  imitation  by  formulas 
and  symbols.  Tlie  monotony  of  institution  life  became 
apparent  to  me  through  a  study  of  the  daily  journals.  I 
read  them  carefully  everywhere,  with  a  view  to  discovering 
how  far  they  reflected  the  characteristics  of  their  social 
environment :  in  the  institutions  I  found  that  with  a  change 
of  names  any  journal  might  have  belonged  in  any  one  of 
five  States;  while  in  the  poorest  day-school — and  it  was 
pretty  poor — ^the  poorest  journal  indicated  the  nature  of  the 
fruit-crop,  the  character  of  the  leading  industries,  and  the 
number  of  railroads  in  the  place.  And  the  mysterious  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  language  work  was  brought  home  to 
me  by  my  own  diflSculty  in  understanding  the  mechanical 
devices  with  which  fifth  and  sixth  year  children  were 
struggling;  too  much  attention  to  structure  and  too  little 
expression  of  thought  seaned  to  be  the  trouble. 

But  if  these  legacies  from  the  past  are  outgrown,  our 
institutions  possess  another  of  which  they  may  well  be 
proud;  for  it  is  from  the  same  English  charity  schools 
that  they  inherited  their  trade  teaching  which  our  public 
schools  are  but  just  beginning  to  imitate.  From  the  very 
first  they  have  held  up  to  their  pupils  an  ideal  of  self-support 
and  dignified  social  service,  and  have  sent  them  out  trained 
to  take  their  places  in  the  industrial  world  and  to  earn  a 
living  witliout  asking  allowance  for  their  defect.  So  far 
the  day-schools,  except  in  isolated  instances,  have  had 
nothing  like  this  to  offer;  like  the  public  schools  with  which 
they  are  affiliated,  they  are  still  in  the  manual  training  stage. 
In  spite  of  this  lack  of  specific  vocational  training,  never- 
theless, the  past  pupils  of  the  older  and  larger  day-schools 
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exhibit  no  marked  inferiority  in  economic  efficiency  when 
contraHted  cither  with  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters  of 
like  education  or  with  th(»  past  pupils  of  institutions,  as  recent 
inquiry  has  shown.  This  fact  does  not  detract  at  all  from 
the  value  of  the  vocational  training  of  the  institutions;  it 
only  means  that  m  these  days  of  rapid  industrial  change 
manual  facility  and  dexterity,  however  gained,  are  valuable, 
and  have  a  market  value. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  industrial  world  that  rapid  changes 
are  occurring;  we  are  in  a  transition  sta^e  socially  and 
educationally  as  well;  old  processes  and  methods  are 
dropping  out  of  sight  and  new  ones  are  on  trial.  Argument 
about  the  past,  or  even  the  present,  is  of  little  worth — so 
instead  of  a  formal  siunming  up  and  balancing  of  what  I 
have  beai  saying  in  regard  to  day-schools  and  institutions, 
I  wigh  to  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close  by  a  look  forward 
in  the  direction  toward  which  present  movements  seem  to 

tend. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  earn  a  living;  the 
deaf,  as  well  as  the  hearing,  must  augment  their  efficiency 
in  order  to  live  at  all ;  and  the  very  best  gift  which  a  public 
school  can  give  its  pupils  is  a  definite  vocational  training. 
I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  every  deaf  pupil,  boy  or  girl, 
shall  receive  such  a  vocational  training — a  training  aiore 
special  than  the  day-schools  and  more  general  than  the  insti- 
tutions now  give — ^a  training  which  shall  add  to  an  early 
course  in  the  use  of  tools  and  simple  construction  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  one  or  more  trade  processes  and 
enough  elementary  science  to  enable  the  deaf  to  compete  in 
many  employments  now  closed  to  them. 

I  look  forward,  too,  to  a  time  when  day-schools  shall  be 
many,  institutions  smaller  and  broken  up  into  family 
groups;  when  every  large  city  shall  do  what  Milwaukee 
alone  now  does — provide  for  the  educaticm  of  the  deaf  to 
the  door  of  the  University;  when  every  deaf  child  with 
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natural  language  shall  be  able  to  attend  school  near  Ids 
own  home;  when  improved  methods  and  [)rogrammcs  in  all 
schools  shall  make  learning  less  fatiguing;  when  all  deaf 
children  shall  be  instructed  through  language  and  most  of 
them  through  speech;  and  above  all,  I  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  last  faint  echo  of  the  strife  of  methods 
shall  have  died  away  and  left  a  peace  wherein  teacher  or 
pupil  can  make  an  explanatory  gesture  without  reproach — 
a  peace  wherein  the  right  of  the  deaf  of  mature  years  to 
communicate  by  any  means  they  choose  shall  never  be 
questioned. 

Discussions  followed  most  of  the  papers  read,  and  at  times, 
especially  follow^ing  that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  became  very  earnest 
and  a  Httle  heated.  Rev.  E.  C.  Wyand,a  deaf  man  of  Boston, 
taking  exception  to  some  of  Mr.  Taylor's  statements.  Mr. 
Wyand  also  discussed  Miss  Adams's  admirable  paper  (with 
some  parts  of  which,  however,  the  writer  does  not  agree), 
saying  he  was  opposed  to  day-schools,  believing  that  the 
large  State  boarding-school  better  prepared  the  deaf  child 
for  life's  work.  In  the  audience  were  quite  a  number  of 
the  Boston  deaf  and  interpretation  of  the  proceedings  for 
them  was  made  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay,  of  Gallaudet  College,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Ray,  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  channing  young  girl 
named  Ethel  Bigelow,  who  was  a  most  graceful  sign-maker. 
Among  the  deaf  present  was  Mr.  Henry  C.  White,  an  ardent 
defender  of  the  oral  method,  who  paid  his  respects  to  Mr. 
Wyand  in  rather  a  vigorous  manner.  Dr.  Fay  closed  the 
discussion  by  stating  briefly  the  position  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  larger  schools  in  America:  that  every  child  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  for  oral  instruction,  but  that  when, 
after  faithful  effort,  success  is  not  achieved  by  this  nieans, 
other  methods  should  be  used.  He  also  referred  to  the 
value  of  the  sign  language  to  the  deaf  for  public  addresses 
and  discussions,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  though 
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most  of  the  deaf  people  present  had  been  educated  in  oral 
schools,  they  were  dependent  upon  the  sign  interpretation 
for  their  understanding  of  the  proceedings. 

A  number  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  from  various  schools 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  CaroUna,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  other  States  were  pres- 
ent at  the  two  sessions,  among  them  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 
for  many  years  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  Boston  and  intensely 
and  lovingly  devoted  to  their  interests,  who  retires  perma- 
nently from  thew^ork  this  year.  It  will  indeed  seem  strange 
to  the  rest  of  us  to  think  of  her  except  as  the  energetic  and 
highly  efficient  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  which 
she  has  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  but  in  her 
retirement  after  so  many  years  of  faithful  and  meritorious 
work  she  will  carry  with  her  the  good  will  and  wishes  of 
every  member  of  the  profession  whose  privilege  and  pleasure 
it  has  been  to  meet  and  know  her. 

In  closing  her  paper  Miss  Adams  said:  "*  *  *  And  above 
all,  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  last  faint  echo  of  the 
strife  of  methods  shall  have  died  away  and  left  a  peace 
wherein  teacher  or  pupil  can  make  an  explanatory  gesture 
without  reproach — a  peace  wherein  the  right  of  the  deaf  of 
mature  years  to  communicate  by  any  means  they  choose 
shall  never  be  questioned.'' 

To  which  I  echo,  Amen! 

Prior  to  adjournment,  sine  dicj  the  following  officers  of 
the  Department  were  elected  for  the  meeting  of  1911,  which 
probably  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco: 

President,  Frank  G.  Bruner,  Child  Study  Department, 
Board  of  Education.  Chicago,  Dlinois. 

Vice-President,  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell,  Inspector  of 
Ungraded  Classes,  New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Edward  Allen  Fay,  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  fabled  that  Jove  at  one  time  called  men  to  Olympus, 
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offering  the  crown  of  immortaUty  to  the  most  worthy.  One 
after  another  gave  acount  of  heroic  deeds,  till  at  last,  notic- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng  an  old  man  with  bowed 
head  and  humble  mien,  the  god  inquired :  "  And  what  have 
you  to  offer?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  was  the  answer,  "but  all  these 
were  once  my  pupils." 

Then  the  voice  of  the  great  Thunderer  rang  out:  "Crown 
him !  Crown  Him  !  Crown  the  faithful  teacher \Wth  immor- 
tality, and  make  room  for  him  at  my  right  hand." 

RICHARD  O.  JOHNSOX. 
Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana, 


THE  WORLD'S  CONGRESS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  Ninth  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
and  the  Tliird  WorUFs  Congress  of  the  Deaf  met  in  Colorailo 
Springs  from  August  6  to  10.  There  were  no  deaf  people 
present  from  foreign  countries  and  only  one  nation,  China, 
was  officially  represented.  But  the  gathering  of  educated 
deaf  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  was  a  most 
notable  one  because  of  the  number  present,  the  standard 
of  mental  and  financial  attainment  shown  by  the  delegates, 
the  valuable  papers  presented,  and  the  determined  stand 
taken  in  favor  of  broad  methods  of  educating  the  deaf. 

Tlie  authorities  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Hlind  kindly  opened  the  auditorium  of  the  School 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  and  aided  greatly  in  the 
social  success  of  the  week  by  a  delightful  reception  at  the 
School  and  later  by  a  picnic  in  Stratton  Park,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  affairs  of  all  the  festivities 
arranged  for  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors. 

Two  days  were  set  aside  for  outings  and  sightseehig.  A 
ball  at  Stratton  Park  Pavilion  and  a  grand  banciuet  at 
the  Alamo  Hotel  provided  the  rest  of  the  recreation  and 
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entertainment,  four  days  being  given  to  meetings,  discus- 
sion, and  business. 

On  Saturday,  August  6,  delegates  began  to  register. 
On  Sunday  services  were  held  in  several  of  the  local  churches 
by  deaf  clergjmien.  Sunday  evening  Dr.  T.  F.  Fox  gave 
his  splendid  rendition  of  '' Richelieu *'  to  a  large  "audience'* 
in  the  Colorado  School  chapel. 

By  Monday  morning,  when  President  George  W.  Veditz 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  there  were  350  deaf  delegates 
in  attendance,  representing  nearly  every  State  m  the  Union. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  this  number  had  considerably 
passed  the  400  mark. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  sent  Dr.  Dobyns  to  represent  their  school  at  the 
Congress.  Superintendent  Ely  of  the  Maryland  School 
was  also  authorized  to  come,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  on 
account  of  poor  health.  Rev.  Father  Moeller  of  Chicago, 
Rev.  Father  McCarthy  of  New  York,  Dr.  W.  K.  Argo  of 
the  Colorado  School,  and  Professor  Percival  Hall  of 
Gallaudet  College  were  also  in  attendance  at  the  meetings. 

The  meeting  w^as  opened  on  Monday,  August  8,  with  an 
invocation  bv  Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels.  Mrs.  Agatha  Tiegel 
Hanson  rendered  "My  Country,  T'is  of  Thee"  in  the 
sign  language,  with  an  organ  accompaniment. 

The  delegates  were  then  welcomed  by  Mayor  Avery  of 
Colorado  Springs,  President  Joseph  Humphrey  of  the 
Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Colorado  School,  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Veditz  in  behalf  of  the  local  committee. 

Mr.  Li  Yung  Yew,  Imperial  Consul-General  from  China, 
made  a  brief  address  through  Vice-Consul  K.  Owyang, 
congratulating  the  deaf  on  their  advantages  in  this  country, 
and  speaking  of  the  need  for  education  of  the  great  number 
of  deaf  people  in  China. 

Both  were  much  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
sign  language,"  by  means  of  which  the  Consul-General, 
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speaking  in  Chinese,  was  able  to  convey  his  ideas  to  the 
(leaf  people  present  through  the  Vice-Consul  speaking  in 
English  and  Dr.  Argo  interpreting  for  the  deaf  in  signs 
and  the  manual  alphabet. 

Messages  were  read  from  Thomas  Edison,  Helen 
Keller,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  none  of  whom  were 
able  to  be  present. 

In  Dr.  Gallaudet's  message  he  affirmed  his  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  a  broad  system  of  educating  the  deaf;  he 
pointed  out  his  early  recognition  of  the  value  of  speech, 
the  possibility  of  educating  pai-t  of  the  deaf  by  this  means 
only,  and  the  desirability  of  offering  instruction  in  speech 
to  all;  his  belief  in  manual  methods  for  those  not  able  to 
succeed  with  speech;  and  his  conviction  that  a  judicious 
use  of  the  language  of  signs  is  a  distinct  benefit  in  schools 
for  deaf  children. 

He  also  expressed  a  desire  to  sec  a  larger  proportion  of 
male  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  a  belief  in  the  value  of 
deaf  teachers. 

He  expressed  appreciation  of  the  value  of  societies 
of  the  deaf,  but  recommended  that  the  deaf  seek  association 
with  hearing  people  as  far  as  possible. 

Professor  Percival  Hall  addressed  the  Congress  briefly. 
He  announced  his  entire  agreement  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  message  of  Dr.  Gallaudet.  He  congrat- 
ulated the  Convention  on  the  work  of  its  publicity  com- 
mittee, pohited  out  the  deplorable  lack  of  accurate  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  deaf  on  the  i)art  of  the  gencTul  public, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  a  clear  exposition  of  the  needs 
in  educational  matters  expressed  by  the  educated  deaf 
themselves  would  be  a  great  enlightenment  to  the  hearing 
world. 

President  Veditz  offered  his  retiring  address,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  Convention  during  his  term  of 
office.    He  mentioned  several  victories  over  discrimination 
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[igainst  the  deaf.  The  last  one  was  in  the  case  of  the 
threatened  deportation  of  a  deaf  clergyman  from  Europe 
l)y  the  immigration  authorities.  The  most  important  one 
was  the  restoring  of  the  deaf  to  ehgibility  for  the  civil  service 
under  President  Roosevelt  and  the  extension  under  Presi- 
diMit  Taft  of  the  number  of  positions  to  which  deaf  people 
may  be  admitted.  Mr.  Veditz  urged  the  deaf  not  to  be 
satisfi(Hl  with  the  latter  victory,  but  to  clinch  it  by  entering 
the  civil  service  in  large  numbers  and  showing  their  worth 
conclusively.  He  reported  twenty-eight  persons  as  now- 
employed  by  the  Government,  and  urged  the  graduates 
of  Gallaudet  College  to  turn  their  thoughts  toward  work 
of  this  kind. 

Later  in  his  address  he  spoke  of  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  educated  deaf  to  have  their  opinions  as  to  the  education 
of  deaf  children  carefullv  considered.  The  statements  of 
the  Rev.  E.  C.  Wyand  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  pure 
oral  nu^thod  were  received  with  resf)ect  and  interest  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association; 
and  Mr.  Veditz  urged  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
to  send  hereafter  representatives  to  these  meetings,  to 
meetings  of  the  Otological  and  Laryngological  Society, 
and  to  those  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  and  the  Association  to  Promote  Speech  Teaching, 
so  that  the  opinions  of  the  deaf  themselves  may  be  put 
mon*  generally  before  the  public. 

lie  commended  the  request  of  the  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  for  suggestions  from  the  deaf  as  to  topics 
for  discussion  at  the  Delavan  meeting  of  1911,  and  regretted 
that  all  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  could  not  get  together 
in  one  body  and  work  in  harmony. 

He  denounced  attempts  to  deprive  the  deaf  of  the  benefits 
of  the  sign  language,  and  reported  substantial  progress  in 
raising  funds  for  making  moving  pictures  of  addresses  in 
signs  which  may  be  exhibited  throughout  the  country. 
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In  closing  he  urged  the  calling  of  a  World's  Congress  of 
the  Deaf,  to  be  held  in  1917  in  the  United  States,  in  honor 
of  the  establishment  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  this 
country  in  1817. 

Monday  afternoon  was  given  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Gallaudet  College  Alumni  Association.  This  was  attended 
by  nearly  60  graduates  and  a  large  number  of  others  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  some  connection  with 
Gallaudet  College. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Cloud  offered  the  invocation  and  Mr.  John 
C.  WiN^MiLLER,  '04,  gave  the  address  of  welcome. 

A  letter  of  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  was  sent  by 
President  E.  M.  Gallaudet. 

Professor  Percival  Hall,  President-Elect  of  the  College, 
gave  a  short  address,  explaining  the  recent  changes  in  the 
curriculum,  and  asking  the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
alumni  in  getting  the  best  material  for  the  student  body 
of  the  College.  He  reported  the  fact  that  th6  State  schools 
arc  raising  their  standards,  fifteen  having  already  sent 
students  under  the  advanced  requirements,  and  a  large 
number  of  others  having  begun  the  preparation  of  pupils 
for  future  admission.  He  also  poinUnl  out  the  large 
number  of  graduates  now  going  into  agriculture  or  taking 
charge  of  homes  as  housewives,  and  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  enlarging  the  work  of  the  College  along  the  lines 
of  scientific  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

Mrs.  Agatha  Tiegel  Hansen  read  a  poem  in  which  she 
expressed  the  warm  affection  of  the  alunmi  for  President 
Gallaudet  and  their  strong  confidence  in  his  successor. 

The  same  sentiments  were  embodied  in  formal  resolutions 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Chapters  of  the  Association  were  urged  to  increase  their 
endeavors  to  enlarge  the  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  fund. 

A  resolution  was  also  passetl  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Buff  and  Blue^  now  the  official  organ  of  the  alumni. 
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The  meeting  indorsed  the  standard  of  the  Normal 
Department  of  the  College  as  the  proper  one  for  candidates 
intending  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Association  was 
authorized  to  postpone  the  next  meeting  till  the  sunnner  of 
1914,  the  year  of  the  semi-centennial  of  Gallaudet  College. 
President  Allabough  then  presented  his  address,  giving 
a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Association  since  its 
meeting  in  Washington  three  years  ago. 

He  reported  the  incorporation  of  the  Association  and 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  fund, 
and  commended  Messrs.  Veditz  and  Hanson  for  their 
successful  efforts  to  have  the  deaf  again  made  eligible  for 
the  civil  service. 

He  congratulated  the  College  on  its  raise  of  standard. 

He  urged  the  celebration  of  Gallaudet  Day.    He  praised 

the  work  of  friends  of  the  deaf  who  have,  in  Washington, 

Minnesota,  and  other  States,  persuaded  the  State  authorities 

to  aid  in  sending  worthy  students  to  college. 

He  deplored  the  recent  discussions  of  ^'Gallaudetism,'* 
supposed  to  be  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  imagined  superi- 
ority among  Gallaudet  College  graduates,  declared  it  does 
x:iot  exist,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  high  attainments  of  many 
of  the  deaf  never  connected  with  the  College,  and  pointed 
out  the  unselfish  work  in  the  interests  of  all  the  deaf  that 
lias  been  accomplished  by  many  college  men  and  women. 
He  recommended  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  be  held  in  Washington,  if  possible,  in  1914, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
Callaudet  College. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected: 
President:  Jay  Cooke  Howard,  1895. 
First  Vice-President:  Owen  G.  Carrell,  1900. 
Second  Vice-President:  Euzabeth  De  Long,  1902. 
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Sechetary:  Roy  J.  Stewart,  1899. 
Treasurer:  J.  Schuyler  Long,  1889. 


On  Monday  evening  a  delightful  reception  was  given 
to  the  delegates  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Colorado  School. 

Tuesday  was  set  aside  for  outings  in  the  mountains  and 
for  sightseeing. 

Tuesday  evening  the  success  of  moving  pictures  of  the 
sign  language  was  demonstrated  by  an  exhibition  on  the 
screen  of  the  rendering  in  a  very  clear  manner  of  two  recita- 
tions, *^The  Parson  and  the  Monke)'^,'*  and  Shakespeare^s 
''Seven  Ages  of  Man,''  which  had  been  given  in  New  York 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Jones,  of  the  Fanwood  School. 

On  Wednesday,  August  10,  President  Veditz  invited 
Dr.  J.  II.  Dobyns,  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  to  address  the  Congress.  Dr. 
Dobyns  respontled  with  an  inspiring  speech  in  the  language 
of  signs.  He  told  of  the  mission  on  which  he  had  come 
most  gladly,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Mississippi  Institution,  to  bring  the  greeting  of  the 
Board,  the  teachers,  and  all  the  pupils  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Deaf.  He  expressed  his  strong  belief  in  the  value  of 
the  opinion  of  the  educated  deaf  on  methods  of  instruction 
and  praised  the  influence  of  the  Christian  educated  deaf 
in  schools  for  deaf  children.  He  affirmed  the  need  for  such 
dc»af  p(*ople  in  school-rooms,  in  shoi)s,  and  as  supervisors. 

He  urged  the  educated  deaf  to  make  known  their  opinions 
jis  to  methods  of  teaching,  especially  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  in  1911,  saying  that  such  action 
would  have  a  deep  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  at  that  meeting. 

The  most  of  the  morning  session  wiis  taken  up  by  a 
very  able  paper  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Fox,  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf,  on 
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THE  COMBINED  SYSTEM  AND  THE  ORAL  METHOD  IN  THEIR 
REI^TION  TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

After  showing  that  the  ordinary  deaf  child  is  by  natural 
constitution  not  inferior  to  the  hearing  child,  Dr.  Fox 
called  attention  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  latter  in 
acquiring  language  and  information  in  early  years,  which 
is  not  often  reaUzed  by  unthinking  people.  He  then  made 
the  following  points: 

The  language  of  gestures  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
congenitally  deaf  child,  full  of  freedom  and  charm,  clearer 
than  the  most  polished  speech. 

Gesture  is  the  earliest  form  of  language,  is  universal  in 
use,  and  though  it  is  not  the  mother  tongue,  and  is  not 
complete  as  a  means  for  mental  development,  yet  it  has 
force  and  power  when  addressed  to  the  feelings,  is  a  way 
to  the  mind  of  the  uneducated  deaf,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  their  mstruction. 

Speech  is  not  the  natural  language  of  those  who  have 
never  heard.  It  can  never  mean  to  them  what  it  does  to 
those  who  hear  or  have  heard.  Hearing  is  the  "mirror  of 
speech,"  but  lip-reading  is  not  the  mirror  of  articulation. 
It  is  silent,  cold,  and  lifeless. 

Congenitally  deaf  children  often  do  not  succeed  in  speech 
and  lip-reading.  Semi-mutes  often  do.  When  the  public 
understands  this  it  will  understand  better  the  need  of 
different  methods.  Deaf-mutes  fail  to  fit  any  one  narrow 
method.  The  Combined  System  attempts  to  fit  the  method 
to  the  child.  Any  other  plan  is  not  in  confonnity  with  the 
best  modern  educational  science. 

Education  by  speech  and  lip-reading  alone  frequently 
yields  excellent  results.  But  the  congenitally  deaf  often 
can  never  acquire  good  speech.  Speech-reading  is  greatly 
dependent  on  the  special  faculty  of  supplying  words  by 
context.    This  faculty  is  largely  a  natural  endowment. 
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The  lack  of  it  does  not  imply  mental  inferiority.  Deaf- 
mutes,  to  be  successfully  educated  by  the  oral  method, 
must  posseas  certain  natural  endowments  not  necessary  to 
their  successful  education  by  manual  methods. 

Speech,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  intelligible,  adaptable. 
Authorities  say  that  from  fifty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  con- 
genitally  deaf  children  can  acquire  valuable  speech.  The 
latter  estimate  is  probably  near  the  truth.  Eduard 
Walther  confesses  that  the  German  oral  schools  have  sent  out 
ten  per  cent,  of  failures,  and  that  they  could  have  been  bettor 
taught  by  signs  and  written  language.  The  Eighth  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  German  teachers  of  the  Deaf 
after  long  discussion*  recently  adopted  unanimously  the 
following  resolution : 

"The  Convention  agrees  with  the  author  of  the  paper  (Mr.  Kische) 
that  there  are  deaf-mutes,  although  in  a  limited  nimiber,  who  are  not 
able  through  the  oral  method  to  acquire  language  sufficiently  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  It  is  desirable  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
give  these  children  in  some  way  the  requisite  facility  for  communicating 
with  hearing  persons." 

It  is  good  to  hear  this  confession  from  European  instnic- 
tors.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  deplorable  to  find  that  certain 
American  teachers  are  deceiving  the  hearing  public  by 
giving  out  the  idea  that  deaf-mutism  is  a  slight  impediment 
that  may  be  easily  overcome  by  speech  teaching.  Such 
statements  will  bring  retribution,  as  they  are  already  doing 
in  France  as  the  result  of  the  Binet  investigation  of  the 
oral  method. 

Honest  teachers  will  admit  that  the  semi-mute,  semi- 
deaf,  and  part  of  the  congenitally  deaf  may  be  successfully 
educated  by  oral  methods.  They  will  not,  however,  lead 
people  to  believe  that  special  schools  and  special  teachers 
are  unnecessary. 

There  are  always  some  deaf-mutes  who  cannot  be  educatecf 

♦See  the  AnncUs  for  May,  1910. 
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by  the  oral  method  in  the  allotted  time  of  instruction.  This 
does  not  imply  mental  imbecility.  They  get  immense 
benefit  from  the  sign-language.  The  deaf  indorse  the 
oral  method  when  properly  used,  but  stand  for  the  use  of 
signs  in  lectures,  debates,  religious  services,  social  inter- 
course, and  uphold  broad  methods,  including  the  use  of 
all  means  that  will  aid  the  deaf. 

Education  and  language  are  not  synonymous.  Educa- 
tion is  the  evolution  of  the  mind.  Language  is  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  evolution.  With  deaf-mutes  the  language 
of  signs  is  a  facile  means  of  communicating  ideas  and 
therefore  a  great  assistance  in  education.     * 

The  deaf  believe  in  education  by  speech  when  it  is  possible. 
They  believe  in  the  Combined  System,  which  allows  many 
not  capable  of  education  by  speech,  yet  not  mentally 
imbecile,  to  be  educated  by  manual  methods.  They 
believe  the  achievements  of  speech  teaching  are  impressive 
enough  without  the  help  of  exaggeration.  They  believe 
the  education  of  the  deaf  is  a  moral  (juestion  and  should  be 
conducted  along  moral  lines.  They  believe  a  systematic 
propaganda,  intolerant  and  frequently  untruthful,  is 
abroad  to  deceive  people  in  favor  of  oralism.  The  deaf 
deplore  this,  and  believe  the  advocates  of  various  methods 
of  education  should  unite  to  decry  the  publication  of  the 
fanciful  claims  of  extreme  oralists  and  theorizing  dilettanti. 


On  Wednesdav  afternoon  Mr.  Robert  McGregor, 
of  the  Ohio  School,  delivered  a  forceful  paper  on 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE   OF  ORALISM. 

He  said  that  this  is  a  matter  hard  to  treat  seriously. 
"Restored  to  Society"  deaf  people  are  a  standing  joke  to 
the  deaf.  They  have  always  heard  of  them,  but  never 
have  found  them.    They  have  never  been  able  to  capture 
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the  Simon  pure  article  and  hold  him  long  enough  to  get 
him  under  the  microscope  and  describe  him. 

Man  is  social.  Any  method  of  education  that  deprives 
him  of  society  is  radically  mistaken.  The  oralist  is  like 
the  perpetual-motion  crank  in  one  way.  He  always 
promises  something  that  he  can  never  perform.  But  the 
crank  is  harmless,  while  the  oralist  hurts  thousands  from 
the  social  point  of  view.  The  orally  taught  deaf  themselves 
confess  they  do  not  fit  in  anywhere  in  the  social  world. 
With  imperfect  speech  and  lip-reading  they  cannot  mingle 
freely  with  the  hearing.  Without  signs  and  spelling  they 
cannot  get  on  with  the  deaf.    They  are  shut  in. 

Social  intercourse,  to  be  of  value,  depends  on  the  raj^id 
give  and  take  of  people  on  equal  terms.  The  orally  taught 
deaf  are  on  equal  terms  with  nobody. 

"  The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 

Each  toothprick  in  the  harrow's  road; 
The  butterfly  upon  the  rose 

Preaches  contentment  to  the  toad." 

The  pure  oralist  butterfly,  who  knows  little  of  the  actual 
difficulties  of  the  orally  taught  deaf,  is  not  the  one  to  judg<? 
and  decide  that  the  deaf  nmst  be  content  with  speech  alone. 

At  a  reunion  of  pupils  of  a  high-priced  private  pure  oral 
school  held  this  summer,  signs  and  spelling  were  interdicted. 
The  graduates  had  to  resort  to  writing  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  many  left  disgusted,  declaring  they 
would  never  attend  another  meeting  conducted  in  that 
way.  Oralism  is  founded  on  the  rock  '*I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  orally-taught  deaf  drop  speech  in 
social  intercourse  except  with  near  friends.  Is  not  the 
teaching  that  produces  such  a  result  a  waste  of  time  and 
money?  Is  it  not  tune  for  conservation  in  teaching  the 
deaf? 
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It  is  recognized  in  business  that  substitutes  are  generally 
frauds.  We  know  that  the  eye  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  car  in  understanding  speech.  Many  of  the  deaf  cannot 
get  both  practical  speech  and  a  practical  education.  The 
deaf  wish  to  have  a  practical  education.  They  find  nothing 
in  pure  oralism  on  the  social  side  for  the  average  deaf 
person. 


Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  of  Seattle,  read  a  paper  on  the 
question,  ''Resolved,  That  the  Combined  System  is  superior 
and  preferable  to  the  Pure  Oral  Method  of  educating  the 
deaf,  as  ensuring  the  fullest  development  of  the  individual." 

Mr.  Hanson  pointed  out  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  deaf 
children  at  school  in  America  are  taught  in  Combined- 
System  schools  and  that  the  chief  difference  between  these 
schools  and  the  pure  oral  schools  is  the  stand  taken  by 
the  former  that  the  use  of  signs  in  lectures,  socials,  and 
chapel  services  is  valuable.  He  gave  many  instances 
showing  the  superiority  of  the  Combined  System.  Among 
these  were  the  failure  of  graduates  of  oral  schools  to  use 
their  lip-reading  in  colleges  for  the  hearing;  the  ability  of 
Combined-System  graduates  to  master  courses  in  such 
colleges;  the  inability  of  the  orally  taught  to  take  part  in 
public  meetings:  the  low  standing  of  pupils  transferred 
from  oral  to  Combined-System  schools;  and  the  fact  that 
no  student  receiving  his  education  in  an  oral  school  has 
ever  graduated  as  valedictorian  from  Gallaudet  College. 

He  showed  that  the  Combined  System  has  succeeded 
with  pupils  given  up  as  failures  by  the  oral  schools,  is  more 
flexible  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child^  and  pro- 
duces more  self-reliant  men  and  women  than  the  oral 
method. 


No  one  appeared  before  the  meeting  as  a  champion  of  the 
oral  method,  though,  as  Mr.  Veditz  announced,  a  number 
of  believers  in  this  method  had  been  invited  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Anton  Schroeder  of  Minneapolis  presented  a  paper 
on 

THE  DEAF  MAN  IN  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD — HOW  BEST  TO 
OVERCOME  THE  PREJUDICE  IN  THE  PATH  OF  HIS  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

Mr.  Schroeder  admitted  that  there  is  sometimes  prejudice 
against  the  deaf,  largely  because  hearing  people  do  not 
understand  them.  He  pointed  out  that  the  deaf  them- 
selves should  do  all  that  is  possible  to  remove  this  prejudice. 
He  showed  that  effort,  thoughtfulness,  and  perseverance 
almost  always  bring  their  reward,  and  that  if  the  deaf  are 
finally  not  successful,  the  blame  must  be  given  to  one  of 
two  classes — the  deaf  themselves  or  their  educators. 

He  mentioned  the  fact  that  many  of  the  deaf  are  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  business  methods,  and  urged  more  an<I 
better  instruction  in  our  schools  along  this  line  and  indus- 
trial lines. 

He  also  advocated  methods  on  the  part  of  the  dea^ 
similar  to  that  used  at  State  fairs  in  Minnesota,  where  th% 
work  of  deaf  people  is  exhibited  regularly  and  manu:^ 
alphabet  cards  are  distributed. 

He  pointed  out  the  great  damage  done  to  the  deaf  t#^ 
impostors,  and  urged  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  to  aid  in 
framing  of  laws  punishing  severely  this  class  of 
who,  by  deceiving  the  public,  raise  prejuidice  against  ^ 
worthy  deaf. 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  time,    paj^ers   on    "  Inde|)ent  -|r 
Newspai>ers  for  the   Deaf,"   by   Mr.   0.  H:  Regend^i^^ 
''The  Evils  of  Classifying  the  Deaf  with  the  Depea^!^ 
and  Delinquent  Classes,"  by  Mr.  J.  Schuyler  Long,  a/jrf. 
debate  on  ''Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf,  Xatici^j 
versus  State,"  were  omitted  from  the  programme,  but  wifl 
be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
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Thursday,  August  11,  was  spent  in  sightseeing  among 
the  Cheyenne  canyons. 

Friday  morning  was  given  to  a  debate  on  "The  Deaf  in 
Benevolent  Assurance  Organizations — Associations  of  the 
Deaf  versus  Associations  of  the  Hearing/' 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Gibson,  of  Chicago,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  success  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf,  and  urged  the  members  of  the 
Convention  to  investigate  carefully  the  work  of  this  assur- 
ance society.  The  question  of  insurance  was  discussed 
by  a  number  of  speakers,  the  majority  being  in  favor  of 
insurance  in  a  company  receiving  only  the  deaf. 


The  rest  of  Friday  and  all  of  Saturday  were  given  to  the 
business  matters  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  J.  R.  Dobyns 
it  was  voted  to  send  three  fraternal  delegates  from  the 
Convention  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  in  1911. 

The  Deaf-Mutes'  Journal^  edited  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Hodgson, 
was  selected  as  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Deaf. 

The  plan  of  federation  of  State  associations  rather  than 
of  individual  membership  was  adopted,  subject  to  the 
x-atification  of  at  least  nine  State  organizations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President :  Olof  Hanson,  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

First  Vice-President:  Anton  Schroeder,  of  Minneapolis, 
31innesota. 

Second  Vice-President:  Mrs.  J.  Schuyler  Long,  of 
Council  Bluflfs,  Iowa. 

Third  Vice-President :  Mrs.  Frieda  Bauman  Carpenter, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Fourth  Vice-President:  Owen  G.  Carrell,  of  Austin, 
Texas. 
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Secretary:  Oscar  Regensburg,  of  Venice,  California. 
Treasurer:  Samuel    M.    Freeman,    of    Cave    Spring, 
Georgia. 


The  most  important  work  of  Saturday  afternoon  was 
the  passing  of  a  number  of  resolutions.  These  included 
votes  of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  who  had  entertained 
the  delegates  and  assisted  in  making  the  meeting  successful. 

The  resolutions  relating  to  methods  of  instruction  were; 

No.  1.  Preserve  the  sign  language. 

Whereas,  the  sign  language,  as  introduced  in  America  by  Clerc  and 
developed  by  Gallaudet  and  other  early  educators,  is  a  most  beautiful 
language  of  priceless  value  to  the  deaf; 

Resolved,  That  any  policy  of  education  which  tends  to  impair  or 
destroy  or  restrict  the  use  of  this  beautiful  language  is  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  deaf. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  schools  for  the  deaf  not  only  to  presene 
but  to  improve  this  sign  language,  and  to  give  systematic  instruction  in 
the  proper  and  correct  use  thereof. 

No.  2.  Teach  speech  where  practicable,  not  where  impracticable. 

While  we  fully  recogniase  and  appreciate  the  value  of  speech  to  the 
deaf,  we  also  recognize  the  difficulty  and  even  the  impossibility  of 
acquiring  it.  by  many  of  the  deaf. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  best  oral  instruction  for  those  deaf  who 
can  profit  by  it. 

Resolved,  That  where  the  attempt  to  acquire  speech  results  in  the 
sacrifice  of  mental  development,  we  favor  the  employment  of  such 
methods  as  will  secure  the  highest  and  broadest  mental  development. 

This  is  what  the  Combined  System  aims  to  do,  and  therefore  we 
endorse  the  Combined  System. 

No.  3.  Let  the  oraUy  taught  have  the  benefit  of  the  sign  language. 

Whereas,  Speech-reading  is  practicable  only  for  individual  conversa- 
tion, and  does  not  enable  the  deaf  to  understand  sermons,  lectures, 
debates,  and  the  like;  and. 

Whereas,  The  sign  language  offers  the  only  practicable  and  satis- 
factory means  by  which  the  deaf  may  understand  sermons  and  lectures, 
participate  in  debate  and  discussion,  and  enjoy  mental  recreation  and 
culture; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Convention  that  all  the  deaf, 
including  those  taught  by  the  oral  method,  should  have  the  privilege 
of  using  the  sign  language  while  at  school. 

No.  4.  Teachers  should  be  well  educated. 
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Whereas,  The  educated  deaf  favor  the  best  oral  instruction  possible 
in  cases  where  this  method  is  practicable  with  the  deaf;  and, 

Whereas,  A  mere  acquaintance  with  the  functions  of  the  organs  of 
speech  is  not  sufficient  qualification  for  teachers  using  the  oral  method, 
who  are  expected  to  teach  English  and  other  branches  through  and 
])y  speech;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  lx»lief  that  candidates  for  tlie  position 
of  oral  teachers  of  the  deaf  should  be  required  to  possess  a  college 
training  or  an  academic  education. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  meeting  was  an 
exhibition  of  industrial  work  by  the  deaf  of  the  I'nited 
States. 

It  inchided  samples  of  work  in  printing,  engraving, 
slioemaking,  leather  work,  architectural  and  structural 
drawing,  painting,  sewing,  tailoring,  embroidery,  basketry, 
cabinet-making,  book-binding,  china  painting,  crocheting, 
and  rug  weaving. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  exhibits  were  those  of  the 
busin(\ss  of  the  Howard  Investment  Company  of  Duluth, 
of  Mr.  Anton  Schroeder's  inventions  for  hanging  and  locking 
screens,  of  Mr.  David  Friedman \s  5-inch  reflecting  telescope, 
made  entirely  by  himself,  and  of  the  photographic  work  of 
Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fawkner,  of  Cairo,  Illinois. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  make  the  indus- 
trial exhibit  more  and  more  a  feature  of  the  meetings. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  Congress  was 
vcMV  succ(vssful.  It  drew  representative  deaf  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  were  clergymen, 
teach(»rs,  farmers,  inventors,  publishers,  and  men  and 
women  of  many  other  occupations,  who  are  themselves 
the  proofs  of  successful  education  under  broad  methods. 
The  meetings  were  conducted  with  a  fairness  and  dignity 
that  were  most  impressive.  The  papers  were  well  written 
and  helpful.  There  were  only  two  causes  for  regret,  one 
the  absence  of  foreign  delegates,  the  other  the  small  number 
of  hearing  teachers  of  the  deaf  present. 
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No  one  in  attendance  upon  this  Congress  could  possibly 
say  with  fairness  that  people  able  to  arrange  and  conduct 
the  meetings  as  they  were  arranged  and  conducted,  and 
to  prepare  such  papers  as  were  there  presented,  are  not 
capable  of  expressing  opinions  on  the  education  of  their 
own  class  worthy  of  the  deepest  consideration. 

PERCIVAL  HALL, 
Professor  in  Gallaudei  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


INTERNATIONAL  F.XHIBIT  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

AuTicLKS  in  all  lines  of  trade,  domestic  arts,  manual  tniin- 
ing,  and  art  instruction,  to  be  collected  from  schools  for  the 
deaf  throughout  the  civilized  world,  will  be  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instnic- 
tors  at  Dela van,  Wisconsin,  in  the  summer  of  1911.  The 
Executive  Committee  has  put  the  stamp  of  its  approval 
on  the  collection  by  the  Industrial  Section  of  such  pnx!- 
ucts  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  all  countries  and  votdl  a 
sum  of  money  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

The  object  is  to  bring  the  industrial  work  of  the  scIkhiIs^ 
together  in  one  place  where  it  can  be  carefully  viewe<l,  exam 
ined,  and  compared  by  the  profession,  as  a  whole,  thus  fur 
nishing  an   inspiration   for  still  better  work  and   highe 
ideals. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  programme  here  presented  as  a  guide  for  tUe 
schools  aims  to  suggest  rather  than  to  lay  down  any  han^f 
and  fast  rule,  and  so  leaves  the  schools  free  and  untnuiK 
meleil  as  regards  details,  anil  even  to  add  what  they  deem 
Ix^st  or  desirable.     It  is  quite  evident  that  many  articles 
from  both  the  home  schools  and  those  from  abroad,  particu- 
larly large  ones,  cannot  be  sent  for  various  reasons.    There- 
fore it  is  suggested  that  the  photograph  plan  be  adopted, 
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and  photographs,  models,  or  drawings  of  such  articles  be 
sent  instead.  It  will  also  be  very  appropriate  to  send  photo- 
graphs of  classes,  of  interiors  of  shops,  including  the  barber 
shop  if  any,  of  cooking  schools  and  their  products,  and  of 
th(»  farm,  dairy,  and  garden,  w^th  buildings.  Courses  of 
study  or  examination  papers  in  the  various  industrial  and 
domestic  arts  lines  would  be  very  instructive.  Statistical 
statements,  too,  in  portfolio  form  in  regard  to  the  dairy, 
farm,  or  garden  would  certainly  add  interest  and  value  to 
the  exhibit. 

Each  article  or  group  of  articles  should  be  plainly  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  section  and  class  for  which  it  is  intended 
and  of  the  school  from  which  it  comes. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  school,  domestic  or 
foreign,  receiving  a  copy  of  this  circular,  will  have  something 
for  the  exhibit.  No  matter  how  small,  send  something. 
l']very  little  helps.  So  let  each  school  resolve  to  assist  in 
making  this  exhibit  the  most  representative  and  complete 
of  its  kind  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  would  seem  well  to  encourage  individual  initiative  on 
the  [)art  of  pupils.  Therefore,  if  any  pupil  has  invented, 
made,  drawn,  or  designed  any  thing  on  his  or  her  own 
account  outside  of  the  regular  course,  which  shows  excep- 
tional originality,  inventiveness,  or  ingenuity,  it  is  suggested 
that  such  article  or  articles  be  sent  to  the  exhibit  and  put 
in  a  chiss  by  themselves,  which  we  shall  designate  as  Class 
N.  In  every  instance  the  pupiFs  name,  age,  years  under 
instruction,  and  name  of  the  school  should  be  carefully 
given. 

All  exhibits  should  be  sent  prepaid,  and  reach  their 
destination  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  dsXe  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  (which  will  be  announced  later),  and  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Warren  Robinson,  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 
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Industrial  Section  Exhibit. 

Class  A — Wood  Work:  Manual  Training,  Sloyd,  Wood 
Carving,  Wood  Turning,  Grill  Work,  Carpentry,  Cabinet 
Making,  etc. 

Class  B — Domestic  Science:  Needle  Work,  Plain  Sewing, 
Fancy  Work,  Dressmaking,  Garment  Cutting,  Millinery,  etc. 
Cooking;  Photographs  of  interiors  of  Cooking  Schools,  of 
things  Cooked,  Baked,  or  Canned,  unless  samples  are  sent. 

Class  C — Printing:  Straight  Composition,  Display  Work, 
Tabular  Work,  Press  Work  in  Solid  Colors  and  Combina- 
tions of  Colors. 

Class  D — Leather  Work:  Shoemaking,  Harness,  Hand- 
bags, ^^alises,  Upholstery,  Pocket  Books,  etc. 

Class  E — Metal  Work:  Forging,  Carting,  Brass  Work, 
Sheet  Metal  Work,  Soldering,  Expansion  and  Contraction 
of  Metals,  Machine  Work,  etc. 

Cla^s  F — Drawing:  Mechanical,  Architectural,  Letter- 
ing, Free  Hand  Drawing,  Shading,  Rendering  in  Pen  and 
Ink,  etc. 

Class  G — Mason  Work:  Bricklaying,  Stone  Work,  Plaster- 
ing and  Stucco,  Cement  and  Re-enforcement. 

Class  H — Book  Binding:  Arranging  Folios,  Sewing,  Back- 
ing, Leathering,  Finishing,  etc. 

Class  I — Tailoring:  Cutting,  Making  and  Designing 
Gentlemen's  Garments,  etc. 

Class  J — Photoip-aphy:  Chemical  l^fTect,  C()m[)()sition, 
Posing,  General  Effect,  etc. 

Class  K — Painting  and  Decorating:  Interior  Finishing; 
1 — ^Wood;  Stain-filling,  Enameling,  Graining,  Varnishing, 
and  Painting.  2 — Walls;  Painting,  Stippling,  Stenciling, 
and  Calcimine  Finish. 

Class  L — Paper-hanging:  Preparation  of  Wall,  Paste 
Making. 

Class   M — Agriculture:   Gardening:  Amount   of    land; 
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quantity  and  value  of  truck;  photographs  of  orchards, 
flower  beds,  etc.  Dairymg:  Photographs  of  herds  and 
buildings;  pounds  of  milk,  butter,  etc.  Fanning:  Number 
of  acres;  number  of  bushels  of  grain,  potatoes,  com,  etc., 
tons  of  hay,  etc. 

Class  N — ^Exhibits  or  Photographs  of  Exhibits  by  pupils 
on  their  own  account. 

Art  Section  Exhibit. 

Class  A — Drawing  and  Painting:  Medium — Pencil,  Pen 
and  Ink,  Brush  and  Ink,  Charcoal,  Paper  Tearing,  Paper 
Cutting,  Crayon,  Pastel,  Water  color,  Oil.  Subject — 
Still  Life, Plants,  Landscape,  Life,  and  Action:  Animals  and 
Human  Figure,  Casts,  Story  TeUing,  Design ;  Pure,  Decora- 
tive, and  Picture  Composition,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Archi- 
tectural Drawing. 

Class  B — Applied  Design:  Paper  Folding,  Cardboard 
Construction,  Thin  Wood  Construction,  Modeling,  Pottery, 
China  Decorations,  Stenciling,  Wood  Block  Printing, 
Lettering,  Book  Making  and  Binding,  Basketry,  Weaving, 
^feedle  W^ork,  Lace,  Leather  Work,  Metal  Work,  W^ood 
I^arving,  Photography. 

Committee  for  the  Industrial  Section: 

WARRExN  ROBINSON,  Chairman, 
CYRUS  E.  WHITE,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
SYDNEY  W.  KING,  IMtle  Rock,  Arkansas. 
ELIZABETH  MAUGILVN,  Ogdeti,  Utah. 
CHARLES  B.  COUGHLIN,  Ontario,  Canada. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

BEATTIE.  GRACE  M.  Makers  of  Aroerican  Histoo  for  Little  Ameri- 
caiis.  Pnbiislied  by  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford. 
1910.     llmo.  pp.  85. 

Miss  Beattie,  a  teacher  in  the  Colorado  School,  has  prejiared 
this  book  of  short  bic^nraf^ies  of  prominent  Americans  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  histon-  of  the  United  State?.  In  so 
doing  she  follows  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven  of  the  American  Historical  .Association  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Five  of  the  Con\-ention  of  .American  Instructors  of 
the  IVsf.  Most,  but  not  all  of  the  subjects  choeen.  are  the 
sune  as  thix^e  recommended  by  the  two  committees.  Prob- 
abh*  iHher  teachers  wouki  ha\-e  made  a  choice  dinerent 
fr\Hti  either:  Init.  as  the  c«>mmiitees  su^^pfts:-  iha:  t  not 
a  matter  ot  jirreat  importance.  ""Tbe  "^bwi:  is  :•-*  aitnise 
interest  and  con\"ey  h«oricaI  bd^?rsi±z.vx.  a*  ibe  ase  whcD 
idMhS  o£  timre  and  place  are  "Xibr  frrrerfenlT  *ieTieaoi«d. 
but  whsen  interest  in  individiials  is  keen  iz»i  s^-irre/"  like 
Beattie  succeeds  very  weu  iz.  a:?afrr:.x  lii  ccjen-  ^9ie 
teSs  her  stories  iz.  s£!nrte  larria^ge.  ":*r:  z»y:  ^:  sripfe 
jjs  :o  jack.  5cLr::jLl^is  ::r  :2ie  r^irtls  iz.'i  T^.^iir*  z_»:  ffrm  0!i 
'heir  rarr.  "  Pjl%;  V«:k.  lilv-*  ill  •!»*  Tiiror-iT^  •!.-?  :c  iht 
A'r:erica:i  S'ii-H  1 1:  Hirrfr:   is  "v-f-Il  rrji'f  i  i^*L  il u?='.r!t:eti 


•ivrsM^  *>i:ii»vi  Fimizi    is  i   T^xf"  tzr^  lc-  i.  Zn^^'z^^^ntt." 

•.le  >5i:iie  ^mie  ~^^-:  tui^^  ~^hci  i.-:  Lii*_-i~-fi  v_-_i  ^♦ntf  jiLi«raiii 
7ii;i;2es  li  -s^WLndx:  i^«L  ~ri'~'*:s*  ii^Tu^ii^      ITie   *  7*'rjnik.^ 
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here  presented  is  reprinted  from  the  Alabama  Messenger 
and  gives  in  full  and  profitable  detail  the  work  outlined  in 
the  article  in  the  Annals, 


VANDEQRIFT,  EDITH.     Little  Stories  Simply  Told.   Publislied  by  tlio 
Minnesota    Scliool  for  t lie  Deaf.  Faribault:  1910.    l2mo,  p.   169. 

These  "Little  Stories"  are  reprinted  from  the  "Children's 
Page"  of  the  Minnesota  Companion,  They  are  wisely 
chosen  and  presented  in  very  simple  language  adapted  to 
the  youngest  pupils.  We  cannot  have  too  many  reading 
books  of  this  character  for  deaf  children. 


UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION.  BIbUofraphy  of  Educa- 
tion for  190a-9  (Bulletin,  1909,  No.  9;  Whole  Number  410).  Wash- 
ington: Qovernment  Printinf  Office.     1909.    8vo,  pp.  134. 

This  Bibliography  includes  the  titles  of  seventeen  works 
and  articles  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  published 
in  the  English  language  between  January,  1908,  and  June, 
1909,  with  brief  notes  indicating  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  publications  in  some  cases. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  classification  "Defective, 
Dependent,  and  Delinquent  Classes  "  used  in  the  Bibliography 
of  1907,  under  which  the  publications  relating  to  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  were  placed,  has  been  dropped,  and  the  more 
suitable  heading  "Special  Classes  of  Persons"  substituted. 


SCHOOL  REPORTS. — We  have  received  the  Reports  of  the 
following  schools  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Annals:  Clarke 
School,  Forty-second  Annual,  1908-9;  Edinburgh  Institu- 
tion^  One-hundredth  Annual,  1909;  ^lississippi  Institution, 
Twenty-second  Biennial,  1909;  New  York  Institution, 
Ninty-first  Annual,  1909;  Perkins  Institution,  Seventy- 
eighth  Annual,  1909;  Rotterdam  Institution,  Fifty-sixth 
Annual,  1908-9. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

American  School, — Miss  Cora  M.  Whitcher  has  resigned  that 
she  may  be  with  her  aged  mother. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Mrs.  Margaret  Goetz  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Bost,  a  former 
teacher  in  this  school,  has  returned.  Miss  Effie  Vera  Hart 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  art  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Ethel  Marie  Barker,  who  resigns  to  be  married.  Miss  Mattie 
Royston  has  been  appointed  substitute  teacher  and  librarian. 

Central  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Edna  D.  Gent  has 
resigned  to  Uve  at  home  and  Miss  Harriet  C.  Simpson  to 
teach  in  the  North  Dakota  School.  The  following  new 
appointments  have  been  made:  Miss  Frances  A.  Peterson, 
trained  at  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  and  Miss  Florida  Gibson  and  Miss  Margaret  R.  Warren, 
both  trained  at  the  Clarke  School,  as  teachers;  Miss  Vivian 
Van  Dyke,  of  Rome,  New  York,  as  substitute  and  practice 
teacher;  and  Mrs.  Hester  Archibald  Gray,  from  the  Institu- 
tion for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  as  teacher  of 
sewing  and  supervisor  of  girls. 

The  Register  has  been  changed  to  an  eight-page  quarto 
and  will  contain  more  local  school  matter  and  less  general 
correspondence  than  hitherto. 

An  appropriation  of  over  $12,000  by  the  State  Legislature 
has  relieved  the  Institution  of  its  standing  indebtedness. 

Chifu  School. — We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Mills  that 
the  permanency  of  the  Chifu  School  has  been  secured  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  on  condition  that  an 
endowment  of  $45,000  be  raised.  Of  this  amount  $25,000 
has  already  been  secured.  In  addition  to  the  endowment 
and  to  Mrs.  Mills's  salary,  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Woman's 
Board,  $3,000  must  be  raised  annually  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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For  this  sum  Mrs.  Mills  appeals  to  our  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  their  friends.  "Can  any  superintendent  or  teacher  of 
a  school  for  the  deaf  afford  to  lose  this  opportunity  of 
putting  the  young  lives  under  his  care  in  touch  with  this 
world-wide  movement  of  bringing  the  gospel  to  all  people?'* 
Mrs.  Mills  acknowledges  the  following  gifts  for  the  school 
received  from  the  deaf  and  their  friends  since  January  1, 
1910: 

The  deaf  of  Canada,  per  Mrs.  W.  Watt $51 .  10 

Miss  King,  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa 5 .  00 

Per  Miss  McDowell,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa 25.00 

Teachers'  Association,  Mt.  Airy  Institution 25.00 

Dr.  Crouter  and  members  of  the  Faculty 20 .  00 

The  Deaf-Mutes  of  St.  Luke's  Parish,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  per 

M.  M.  Taylor 45.00 

"The  Nitchie  Scholarships" 100.00 

"In  memory  of  a  deaf  aunt" 5 . 00 

Miss  Outerbridge,  per  E.  S.  Thompson 2 .  00 

Mr.  Cuyler,  Director,  Mt.  Airy  School,  per  E.  S.  Thompson. . .  25.00 

C  Grade  Pupils,  Wissinoming  Hall .75 

Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Kentucky  School,  per  Prof.  Rogers.  50 .  00 

The  Graduating  Class,  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa.,  per  Miss  Fbh  10 .  00 
Silent  Workers  and  Little  Helpers  Societies,  School  for  the 

Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y 171 .70 

Christian  Endeavor  Society,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Omaha,  Neb. .  5 .  25 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Dwight  Day,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  to  Mr.  Frank  W.  Booth,  Volta 
Place  and  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clarke  School. — Mr.  Carleton  Ames  Wheeler  has  resigned 
to  become  an  instructor  in  Tufts  College.  Miss  Charlotte 
Lee  has  also  resigned.  These  vacancies  are  filled  by  the 
return  of  Miss  Georgia  Field  and  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Mabel  VanDeusen  of  the  last  senior  class  of  Smith  College. 

Gallaudet  College. — On  Presentation  Day  last  May  the 
following  action  was  announced  by  Mr.  R.  Ross  Perry,  a 
member  of  the  Board : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  March  16, 
1910,   the  following  resolutions,  prepared  and  offered  by 
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Hon.  John  W.  Foster  and  Mr.  R.  Ross  Perry,  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

1.  That  Dr.  Qallaudet's  resignation  of  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Faculties  be,  and  tlie  same  is,  hereby  accepted,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  vacation  next  ensuing. 

2.  That  Dr.  Qallaudet's  resignation  of  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  be  not  accepted  and  that  the  Board  desire  that  he 
continue  in  tliat  office  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  relinquishment 
of  the  office  of  President  of  the  Faculties;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  continue  to  occupy,  as  heretofore,  the  President's  House  while  he 
remains  President  of  the  Board. 

3.  That  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  accepted  with  great  regret, 
and  tliat  the  resolutions  of  this  Board  heretofore  adopted  at  the  meeting 
in  June,  1907,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Gallaudet's 
connection  with  this  Institution  (and  the  forty-sixth  of  his  election  to 
the  presidency)  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are  repeated  upon  tills  occasion 
and  that  they  be  read  on  the  approaching  Presentation  Day. 

4.  That  in  view  of  the  long  connection  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fay  with  this 
Institution  and  of  his  most  competent  services,  this  Board  would  gladly 
have  tendered  to  him  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
President  Gallaudet.  It  is  only  the  positive  statement  by  the  retiring 
President  that  Dr.  Fay  would  not  accept  the  office,  which  deters  the 
Board  from  making  this  tender.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  this  Board  as  an  expression  of  its  regard  and  its 
appreciation  of  the  services,  cliaracter,  and  ability  of  Dr.  Fay. 

5.  That  Mr.  Percival  Hall  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  President  of  the 
Faculties,  this  appointment  to  take  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 
academic  year,  which  will  begin  in  Septeml>er  next. 

The  resolutions  concerning  Dr.  Gallaudet  above  referred 
to,  offered  by  the  late  Justice  David  J.  Brewer  and  unani- 
mously adopted  June  19,  1907,  were  as  follows: 

We,  the  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
speaking  not  for  ourselves  alone  but  also  for  all  those  who  have  l>een  or 
are  now  connected  with  it  as  teachers  or  pupils,  feel  that  the  fifty  years* 
service  of  President  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  a  service  coterminous  with 
the  life  of  the  Institution,  calls  for  a  recognition  of  the  great  obligation 
all  are  under  to  him  for  his  faithful  and  successful  labors  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  the  deaf,  not  only  of  the  District  of  Colum!)ia,  but 
of  the  United  States  and  otlier  countries. 

The  son  of  the  founder  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  country,  he  has 
carried  forward  liis  father's  work  and  has  lifted  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion above  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
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Not  alone  in  the  matter  of  teaching  has  the  influence  of  President 
Gallaudet  been  felt,  but  through  his  personality  and  character  he  has 
laigely  shaped  the  lives  and  increased  the  happiness  of  thousands  of 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  deprivoti  of  much  that  he  has  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  enjoy. 

We  therefore  place  on  the  records  of  this  Institution  this  testimonial 
in  grateful  recognition  of  what  lias  already  been  accomplished,  and, 
together  with  our  congratulations  for  tlie  past,  extend  to  him  our  sincere 
good  wishes  for  increasing  liappiness  and  success  in  (as  we  hope)  a  long 
future  of  life  and  service. 

We  have  commented  elsewhere  on  President  Gallaudet 's 
retirement.    Professor  Percival  Hall,  who  succeeds  him,  is  a 
native  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  thirty-eight  years  old. 
His  father  was  Asaph  Hall,  the  discoverer  of  the  moons  of 
Mars,  long  at  the  head  of  the  Naval  Observatory  in  Washing- 
ton, and  afterwards  Professor  in  Harvard  University.     He  is 
a  brother  of  Asaph  Hall,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Naval  Obser- 
Aratory,  formerly  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Percival  Hall  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1892,  was  a 
IFellow  in  Gallaudet  College  during  the  year  1892-'93,  taught 
for  two  years  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and 
in   1895  became  an  instructor  in  Gallaudet  College.     For 
several  years  he  has  been  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 
and  Pedagogy  and  has  had  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Articulation.     He   is   President   of   the   Harvard   Club   of 
Washington  and  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf.     His  appointment  as  Dr.  Gallaudet's 
successor  meets  the  hearty  approval  of  his  associates,  the 
students,  and  the  alumni  of  the  College. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peet,  of  the  College  Faculty,  will  hereafter 
be  in  charge  of  the  health  and  discipline  of  the  College  women 
and  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Helen  Northrop,  B.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  the  College  and  for  two  years  a  teacher  in  the 
North  Dakota  School,  who  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
gymnastics  and  librarian. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  in  June  the  following  degrees  were 
conferred  in  course.  Master  of  Arts:  Brewster  R.  AUa- 
bough,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  College  in  1884,  who  has 
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taught  many  years  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
and  has  recently  been  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  the 
Episcopal  church;  Sabra  Clarinda  Bradley,  B.  A.,  Ignatius 
Thorwald  Bjorlee,  B.  S.,  and  Alfred  Leslie  Brown,  B.  L., 
Normal  Fellows.  Bachelor  of  Arts:  Gottlieb  Bieri,  Philip 
Earl  Cadwell,  Mary  Josephine  Gillman,  Francis  Marion 
HoUiday,  Gilbert  Jentoft  Isackson,  Lulu  May  Lewis,  Ida 
May  Linabury,  Alice  Nicholson,  Bertha  May  Thiessen,  and 
William  Nathan  Toomey.  Bachelor  of  Science:  Arthur 
Benedict  Dillon  and  Philip  Robert  Schroedel,  Jr.  Bachelor 
of  Letters:  Maude  EUzabeth  Roath.  Florence  Maude  Key 
received  a  normal  certificate. 

The  serious  damage  to  the  main  building  of  the  College 
caused  by  fire  and  water  last  February  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired. 

Gallavdet  School, — Miss  Norma  Lang,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of 
Westminster  College,  is  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Illinois  School, — Miss  Carolyn  Gay  Taft  has  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ferguson  to  be  married.  Miss  Edna  Shirley  and  Mrs.  Cora 
Richards  have  also  resigned.  Miss  Idella  Walton  returns 
after  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  Miss  Marie  Orr  from  the 
California  Institution  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Rhodes  from  the 
Wisconsin  School  have  been  appointed  to  fill  vacancies. 
Mr.  L.  A.  B.  Holderby,  physical  director,  has  resigned  and 
no  one  has  been  appointed  as  yet  in  his  place. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, — Miss  Ruth  Sapping- 
ton,  Miss  Margaret  H.  Jenkins,  Miss  Evelyn  0.  Taylor,  Miss 
Eliza  McSherry,  Mr.  Jacob  Klein,  and  Mr.  Christian  Woessner 
have  left  during  the  past  year  and  Miss  Florence  Putnam, 
Miss  Margaret  McSherry,  Miss  Margaret  Sallee,  Miss  Helen 
P.  Russell,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Covey  have  been  appointed  teachers. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Sarah  Fuller  has  retired  from 
the  office  of  Principal  and  is  succeeded  by  her  niece,  Miss 
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Kansas  School, — Miss  Dell  Bartoo  and  Miss  Clare  Mont- 
gomery have  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Minnesota  School  and 
Miss  Rachel  E.  Foster  to  teach  in  the  North  Dakota  School. 
Miss  Edna  Shomber,  from  the  Nebraska  School,  and  Miss 
Florence  M.  Ke}",  trained  in  the  Normal  Department  of 
Gallaudet  College,  have  been  appointed  teachers. 

Kendall  School. — Miss  Gertrude  L.  Dunn,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  teacher  of  art  and  manual  training;  Miss  Susie  S. 
Willis  of  Canton,  New  York,  a  graduate  in  domestic  science, 
teacher  of  sewing  and  cooking;  and  Mr.  Charles  Herrington 
teacher  of  carpentry. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Denison,  long  Principal  of  the  School, 
now  named  "  Denison  House"  in  memorv  of  him,  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  home  for  the  girls  of  the  School.  A  hot- water 
heating  plant  and  fire  escapes  have  been  installed.  A 
special  matron  is  appointed  for  this  house,  and  another  for 
the  boys'  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  Green. 

Kentucky  School. — Miss  Mary  Lyle,  Miss  Jennie  Lee,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Sallee  have  resigned.  Miss  Nannie  B.  Read 
and  Miss  Margaret  H.  Roberts  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  and 
Miss  Grace  Thayer,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  have  l>een 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

A  double  wing  has  been  added  to  the  trades  building,  and 
the  dairy  barn  has  been  remodeled  and  equipped  with  the 
most  improved  metal  stalls  and  stanchions  for  the  care  of 
dairy  cattle. 

Maryland  School. — Miss  Margaret  P.  May  wood,  who  has 
taught  here  for  five  years,  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the 
Sacramento,  California,  Day-School.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Emma  Kelly  from  the  Reno-Margulies  School. 

Maryland  School  for  Colored. — Mr.  J.  J.  Wooten,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Howard  College,  East  Lake,  Alabama,  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Minnesota  School. — Miss  Nettie  Lee  Christy,  Miss  Julia  R. 
Bateman,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Bost  are  succeeded  by  Miss 
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Dell  Bartoo  and  Miss  Clare  Montgomery  from  the  Kansas 
School,  Miss  Winifred  Winton  from  the  Halifax  School, 
and  Miss  Rose  B.  Alcorn  from  the  Washington  State  School. 
The  new  auditorium  is  nearing  completion.  A  large 
addition  has  also  been  made  to  the  girls'  trades  building, 
in  which  a  new  bake  oven  will  be  installed. 

Montana  School, — The  new  $15,000  hospital  and  domestic- 
science  building  is  ready  for  use.  Mrs.  Louise  Warder,  a 
graduate  trained  nurse,  has  charge  of  the  building  and 
teaches  classes  of  girls  in  domestic  science  and  home  nursing. 

Nebraska  School. — Miss  Edna  Shomber  has  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  Kansas  School  and  Miss  Anna  Johnson  gives  up 
the  work  temporarily.  Miss  Helen  Waite  from  the  Wisconsin 
School  and  Miss  Maude  E.  Roath,  B.  L.,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Gallaudet  College,  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  walls  of  the  new  chapel  and  gymnasium  building  are 
readv  for  the  roof. 

New  England  Industrial  SchooL — Miss  Martha  Oakley 
Bock^e,  Principal  for  the  last  six  years,  has  resigned  to  take 
a  year 's  rest  and  Miss  N.  Louise  Upham,  Supei'vising  Teacher 
in  the  Oral  Department  of  the  North  Carolina  School  at 
Morganton,  is  appointed  her  successor.  Miss  Daisy  Davis 
has  resigned  to  take  a  course  in  osteopathy.  Miss  Martha 
StaufTer,  from  the  North  Carolina  School  at  Morganton, 
and  Miss  Mildred  Palmer,  trained  at  the  Clarke  School,  are 
appointed  teachers. 

North  Carolina  (Raleigh)  School. — Miss  Miranda  Hall,  who 
has  had  several  years*  experience  in  teaching  hearing  children, 
succeeds  Miss  Salhe  A.  Upperman  in  the  Oral  Department. 

Metal  ceilings  have  been  put  in  all  the  rooms  in  all  the 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  something  like  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

North  Dakota  School. — Miss  Mamie  Vandegrift  has  resigned 
to  be  married.  Miss  Helen  Northrop  to  take  a  position  in 
Gallaudet  College,  Mr.  William  W.  Sayles  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness. Miss  C.  Simpson  from  the  Central  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Miss  Rachel  E.  Foster  from  the  Kansas  School, 
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and  Mr.  George  Herman  Harper  from  the  Alabama  School 
take  the  vacancies. 

The  grounds  have  been  partially  enclosed  with  a  handsome 
iron  fence. 

Ohio  School. — Miss  Dette  Bidenhorn  and  Miss  Ruth  Saltz- 
gaver,  both  trained  at  the  Clarke  School,  have  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

A  linotype  machine,  model  No.  5,  has  been  added  to  the 
printing  office. 

Oklahoma  School. — Mrs.  Kate  Shibley,  Miss  Grace  Koehler, 
and  Miss  Orrell  Altman  have  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
duties.  Miss  Mary  D.  Carter  from  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Miss  Frances  Ferguson  from  the  Louisiana 
School,  Mr.  Guard  S.  Price  and  Miss  Grace  Myers,  super- 
visors in  the  Oklahoma  School,   are  appointed  teachers. 

Texa^  School. — Miss  Kathryn  Johnson,  a  teacher  in  the 
Oral  Department  for  six  years,  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution.  The  vacancy  will  not  be  filled 
at  present. 

Miss  Marion  F.  Peyton  and  Miss  Delle  Mayne,  teachers  in 
this  School,  took  special  training  at  the  Clarke  School  last 
summer.  In  the  employment  of  new  teachers  who  have  had 
no  experience  in  oral  work,  it  is  now  required  that  after  one 
year's  service  they  shall  take  some  special  training  of  this 
kind. 

Washington  State  School. — Mr.  William  N.  Marshall,  a 
teacher  in  this  School  for  sixteen  years  with  a  break  of  three 
years  spent  in  other  schools,  has  resigned  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  county  auditor.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  B. 
Llovd  from  the  New  Jersev  School.  Miss  Rose  Alcorn  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Sara  McBride. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Harriet  E.  Hamilton, 
head  of  the  Oral  Department  in  this  school  for  many  years, 
died  April  21,  1910.  She  began  her  work  as  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf  in  the  New  York  Institution  in  1868,  and  when  the 
Western    New   York    Institution    was   established    by    Dr. 
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Westervelt  in  1876  she  went  with  him  from  New  York  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  the  new  school.  She  retired  from 
active  service  in  1903,  but  continued  to  reside  in  Rochester 
and  always  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  the  Institution  and 
the  welfare  of  the  deaf  generally.  She  loved  her  work  and 
was  a  woman  of  attractive  manners,  high  attainments,  and 
earnest  piety. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, — Miss  Gustava  Unkart, 
Miss  Minnette  M.  Turner,  Miss  Katherine  Fritz,  Miss  Mary  D. 
Carter,  and  Miss  Jess  Brown  have  resigned  and  Miss  Alice 
M.  White  is  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  Miss  Mary 
Roche,  Miss  Florence  R.  Ritchey  from  the  Northern  New 
York  School,  Mrs.  N.  W.  Pickering  from  Chicago,  Miss  Allie 
Arnold  and  Miss  Martha  McClary  from  the  Indiana  training 
class,  and  Miss  Carrie  L.  Jones  from  the  Ohio  School  are 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Wisconsin  School. — Miss  Helen  Waite  and  Miss  Betsy 
Larsen  have  resigned,  the  former  to  teach  in  the  Nebraska 
School  and  the  latter  in  the  Utah  School.  Mrs.  Alice  Fisher, 
a  former  teacher  in  this  School,  has  returned  and  Miss  Mabel 
Bliss  is  taking  up  the  work  as  cadet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  American  Society  of  Deaf  Artists. — The  American 
(formerly  International)  Society  of  Deaf  Artists  has  been 
accepted  as  a  chapter  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is 
doing  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  art  and  archi- 
tecture. The  number  of  active  members  in  the  Society  of 
Deaf  Artists  is  limited  to  twenty  and  that  of  honorary 
members  to  thirty.  Its  address  is  200  West  146th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


The  Terms  "  Institution  "  and  "  Institutional.^^ — An  instance 
.     *     . 
of  the  misleading  and  unfortunate  effect  of  the  terms  "  insti- 
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tution"  and  "institutional"  as  applied  to  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Special 
Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Boston 
this  summer.  A  prominent  speaker  in  the  discussion  on 
"Provisions  for  Education  of  Non-normal  Children/'  after 
showing  how  difficult  a  problem  it  is  to  provide  in  special 
day-schools  for  "  ungraded  "  (atypical)  children  who  are  de- 
fective in  sight  and  hearing  as  well  as  in  mind  and  morals, 
proposed  that,  inasmuch  as  such  cases  call  for"  institutional" 
treatment,  they  should  be  sent  to  "institutions"  for  the 
blind  and  for  the  deaf,  and  "  wondered  "  whether  the  authori- 
ties of  these  institutions  would  have  any  objections  to 
receiving  them!  Miss  Mabel  Ellery  Adams — the  title,  but 
not  the  contents,  of  whose  paper,  which  had  been  read 
shortly  before,  perhaps  suggested  the  proposal — promptly 
explained  that  our  "  institutions  "  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
arc  really  schools  for  pupils  otherwise  normal  and  that 
mentally  and  morally  defective  children  have  no  more  ]>lace 
in  them  than  in  the  common  dav-schooLs.  We  wish  that 
Miss  Adams  in  the  title  of  her  paper,  which  was  given  in  the 
programme  as  "The  Deaf  Schools,  Day  and  Institutional," 
had  used  the  term  "Residential  Schools''  rather  than 
"  Institutions  "  and  we  hope  the  twelve  American  schools  for 
the  deaf  that  still  retain  the  word  "  Institution "  in  their 
titles  will  change  it  to  '* School"  as  soon  as  possible. 


Resolutions  co}wcrm7uj  President  GallaudeVs  Retirement. — 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  held  at  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  May  6,  1910,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Ri^solved,  That  tlie  Americun  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  learns  with  deep  repret  of  tlie  resignation  by  Dr. 
P^dward  Miner  Gallaudet  of  his  position  as  President  of  Gallaudet 
College,  which  institution  he  founded  and  which  has  been  so  ably 
conducted  by  him  for  the  past  forty-six  years.  In  his  retirement  from 
active  work,  Dr.  Gallaudet  bears  with  him  the  hearty  congratulations 
of  all  his  fellow  members  in  this  Association  upon  the  success  that  has 
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attended  his  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in 

America.     It  is  their  earnest  wish  that  he  may  live  long  and  in  health 

to  enjoy  the  respect  and  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  professional 

brothers,  and  by  the  deaf  and  their  friends  everywhere. 

Revived,  That  a  copy  of  this  action  be  sent  to  Dr.  Gallaudet,  and  that 

it  be  published  in  the  VoUa  Review  and  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf. 

Martha  C.  Bell, 

Barton  Sensenig, 

J.  A.  McIlvainb,  Jr., 

A.  Clarence  Manning, 

S.  G.  Davidson, 

Committee. 


Conventions  of  the  Deaf. — Besides  the  International  Con- 
gress at  Ck)lorado  Springs,  of  which  a  report  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Annals,  State  Conventions  have  been 
held  during  the  past  summer  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa;  Durham,  North  Carolina;  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
Portland,  Maine;  and  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  The  Dcaf- 
M^ites*  Journul  has  given  full  reports  of  all  these  meetings. 


Periodicals. — After  five  years*  silence  the  Mississippi  Deaf- 
Mute  Voice  resumed  publication  last  spring.  It  is  wisely  and 
wittily  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Rowse,  a  teacher  in  the 
Institution. 

The  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical  in  the  interest  of 
the  deaf  of  Austria,  called  the  Taid}stummen-Revue,  was 
begun  last  January.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Franz  Rotter;  the 
address  Griingasse  21,  Vienna,  Austria;  the  price,  one  dollar 
a  year. 

The  St.  Louis  Silent  Success  has  been  merged  in  the  Seattle 
Observer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bureau  op  Information. 

The  Ck>nvention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the /services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
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in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service. 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.     It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 
All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PERCIVAL  HALL,  Secretary, 

Gallaudet  Collsqe, 
Washington,  />.  C. 

"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroune  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellogg.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES."  • 

Ck>ntains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price,  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crank,  B.  A.     Price,  $9,00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"WRITTEN  EXERCISES  ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS," 

by  J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.     Price, 
$4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"  MAKERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  AMERICANS." 

by  Grace  M.  Beattie,  Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School.     Price,  $3.00 
per  dozen. 
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i         LITERATURE  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  at  the  Fifth  Summer  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  Mt.  Airy  School,  I 
discussed  this  subject  in  a  paper  entitled,  ''Advanced  Work 
in  Language  and  Literature  with  Oral  Classes."  Since 
then  the  conditions  under  which  the  study  must  be  pur- 
sued have  changed  and  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  the 
work  have  been  modified,  both  on  this  account  and  because 
of  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  deaf  from 
longer  experience  in  their  instruction. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  at  Mt.  Airy,  as  perhaps  it 
still  is  in  some  schools,  to  grade  pupils  chiefly  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  English.  In  consequence,  there  were 
always  one  or  two  advanced  classes  capable  of  taking  a 
course  in  literature  corresponding  to  that  in  the  secondary 
schools  for  hearing  children,  while  the  other  pupils  were 
necessarily  confined  for  their  reading  to  children's  story 
books  and  the  simplified  classics.  For  a  decade  past,  the 
pupils  of  our  school  have  been  classified  according  to  their 
standing  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  course,  little,  if  any,  more 
weight  being  accorded  to  knowledge  of  English  than  of  the 
other  studies.  This  is  the  better  arrangement,  for  it  insures 
more  even  and  thorough  development;  but  as  a  consequence 
we  find  the  pupils  of  a  class  often  vary  greatly  in  their 
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ability  to  understand  and  use  language.  It  has  therefore 
been  necessary  to  develop  a  system  of  instruction  in  com- 
position, grammar,  and  literature,  the  three  English  subjects 
taught  in  the  advanced  classes,  that  will  meet  this  condition 
and  enable  every  pupil  to  make  the  most  rapid  progress 
of  which  he  is  capable  without  interfering  with  others  in 
the  class. 

The  longer  I  teach  the  deaf,  the  more  strongly  I  am 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  what  they  lack  is  not  so 
much  language  as  the  impulse  to  language  inherent  in  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  which  it  is  the  expression;  and  that 
what  they  need  is  not  so  much  instruction  in  language  forms 
as  the  development  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  emotions, 
and  the  cultivation  of  mental  and  spiritual  volitions  which 
will  compel  expression  and  ennoble  it,  whether  it  be  by 
speech  and  writing,  or  in  life  and  action. 

Literature  is  practically  the  only  means  of  culture  avail- 
able to  the  deaf.  For  others  there  are  the  lecture,  the 
sermon,  the  oration,  the  recitation,  music,  the  drama, 
the  intercourse  with  cultured  people;  but  it  is  only  through 
books  that  the  deaf  may  enter  into  the  intellectual  life. 
Books  bring  them  into  closer  contact  with  humanity  than  they 
may  hope  to  experience  in  any  other  way.  In  books  they 
may  sec  life  in  all  its  aspects — the  inner  life  of  thought  and 
emotion  as  well  as  the  surface  life  of  appearance  and  action. 
The  reading  of  good  books  will  widen  their  intellectual 
horizon,  sharpen  their  wits,  improve  their  judgment,  and 
give  an  insight  into  the  conduct  and  motives  of  men.  It 
will  enable  them  '^to  understand  life  better,  to  live  more 
unselfishly,  more  deeply,  more  freely." 

Considering  the  extent  to  which  th(»  deaf  must  depend 
u[)(m  reading  for  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment and  pleasure,  it  would  seem  that  literature  should 
be  one  of  the  major  studies  in  their  schools,  being  introduceil 
in  its  simpler  forms  early  in  the  child's  school  life  and 
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continued  until  graduation,  receiving  at  least  as  much 
attention  as  mathematics  and  history.  Unfortunately 
this  is  seldom  the  case.  Most  teachers  appear  to  think 
that  literature  is  scnnething  in  the  nature  of  trimming,  to 
be  added  after  the  child  is  otherwise  fitted  with  an  educa- 
tion. Nothing  is  done  to  lead  up  to  what  might  properly 
be  expected  of  the  advanced  classes,  and  then  it  is  com- 
plained that  instruction  in  the  subject,  attempted  at  that 
stage,  does  not  interest  or  benefit  the  pupils.  It  is  as  if 
they  were  required  to  study  algebra  or  geometry  before  they 
have  learned  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic. 

It  is  frequently  said  of  the  deaf  that  they  cannot  read, 

that  they  do  not  care  to  read,  and  by  some  it  is  held  that 

all  but  the  simplest  story  books  are  beyond  them.    My 

experience  is  that  where  they  are  taught  how  to  read  the 

deaf  take  to  books  as  a  duck  does  to  water,  and  that  there 

are  no  limits  to  the  character  of  their  reading  except  the 

quality  and  amount  of  preparatory  instruction  given  them. 

The  teacher  should  take  into  account  the  effect  deafness 

must  have  upon  the  mentality ,  and  of  the  different  processes 

by  which  the  deaf  and  the  hearing  attain  their  intellectual 

and  spiritual  growth.    Disregarding  these  things,  he  will 

accomplish  much  less  than  he  might:  guided  by  them, 

he  may,  by  a  different  route,  arrive  at  the  same  goal, 

ethical  and  artistic,  to  which  the  teacher  of  hearing  children 

conducts  his  pupils. 

To  those  who  can  hear,  sound  is  not  merely  the  medium 
of  expression — it  is  also  its  interpreter.  The  mother^s 
lullaby  that  hushed  us  to  sleep  in  infancy,  the  tender 
modulations  of  parental  affection,  the  gentle  voice  of 
pleading,  the  firm  tone  of  authority,  the  sharp  lash  of 
reproof,  the  rasping  expletives  of  anger,  the  agonized  cry 
of  pffim— these,  and  not  the  words  that  accompany  them, 
interpret  to  us  the  human  emotions  and  arouse  kindred 
feelings  in  ourselves.    The  whispering  of  the  wind  among 
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the  leaves,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  ripple  and  da^^h  of 
water,  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  the  roar  of  the  stomi,  the 
cra>fh  of  thunder,  the  multitudinous  and  varied  sounds  that 
envelope  us  everywhere,  give  to  nature  the  expression  and 
meaning  that  make  possible  most  of  our  enjojonent  as  we 
view  it  and  our  appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter  in  depicting  and  interpreting  it. 

As  the  French  say,  "  It  is  the  tone  that  makes  the  music." 
Whether  in  the  higher  forms  of  expression,  through  music, 
poetry,  and  oratory^  or  in  the  ordinarj-  speech  of  every-day 
life,  it  is  the  sound  of  the  words  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  arc  employed,  more  than  their  meaning,  that  impress 
the  mind  and  determine  the  action  that  may  follow. 

All  this  is  lost  to  the  deaf.  Sound  can  neither  educate 
their  own  emotions,  nor  interpret  to  them  those  of  others. 
In  reading  we  generally  think  not  of  the  appearance  but 
the  sound  of  the  words,  and  it  is  this  imagined  tone  that 
gives  to  the  book  life  and  interest.  To  the  deaf  all  impres- 
sions must  be  visual,  and  is  it  possible  for  them  under  the 
circumstances  to  get  the  same  meaning  from  a  book  and 
to  receive  the  same  pleasure  and  benefit  from  reading  as 
would  a  h(»aring  person? 

Th(i  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  born  deaf 
hav(»  attaincnl  a  high  degn^c  of  literary  culture  and  have 
a('(|uir(Hl  a  perf(K't  und(Tstanding  of  the  English  language 
and  i\w  ability  to  use  it,  not  only  with  j)recisi()n,  but  with 
(»a.s(»,  graces  and  force,  proves  that  sound  is  not  the  indis- 
])(»nsal)le,  though  it  is  thc^  usual,  interpreter  of  thought  or 
of  language.  My  knowledge  of  these  men  and  women 
leads  ni(»  to  believe  that  their  attainint^nts  are  due  chiefly 
to  an  unusual  power  of  visualizing  what  they  read.  Many 
of  them  are  employed  in  one  or  another  form  of  art,  and 
those  (vlucated  by  the  manual  nu^thod  an*  able  to  render 
into  signs,  most  vividly  and  impressively,  what  they  have 
read.     Is  it  not  probable  that  as  they  express  thought  in 
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painting,  sculpture,  or  signs,  so  thought  is  interpreted  to 
them  by  the  imagined  movements  and  expressions  of  the 
characters  of  the  story,  even  as  to  the  hearing  person  it  is 
interpreted  by  the  imagined  tones  of  the  voice?  At  all 
events,  I  have  found  the  appreciation  of  my  pupils  for  what 
they  read  greatly  enhanced  by  the  training  they  receive 
in  visualizing  the  contents  of  a  book. 

Our  work  in  literature  is  in  line  with  that  required  in  the 
grammar  and  secondary  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
country,  but  with  variations  as  to  the  books  used  and  the 
methods  of  instruction.  In  the  selection  of  the  books,  I 
have  been  influenced  in  a  measure  by  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Gallaudet  College,  and  while  I  do  not  consider 
the  list  an  ideal  one,  they  have  served  very  well  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  employed — ^to  provide  the  pupils  with 
as  much  and  as  varied  reading  of  the  English  and  American 
authors  as  possible  in  the  time  allowed  for  this  work,  and  to 
enable  us  to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  best  in  literature. 

The  books  at  present  in  use  are:  Old  Greek  Stories; 
Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes;  Stories  and  Legends,  by  Scudder; 
Hawthome^s  A  Wonder  Book,  Daflfydowndilly,  the  Snow 
Image  and  other  stories,  his  Biographical  Stories,  and 
Grandfather^s  Chair;  Robinson  Crusoe;  Swiss  Family 
Robinson;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  abridged  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale;  Adventures  of  Ulysses;  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Evan- 
geline, and  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
and  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York;  Youth's 
Plutarch's  Lives  by  Ellis;  Alexander  the  Great, by  Plutarch; 
Rolfe's  Stories  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
and  Tales  of  Chivalry,  both  books  made  up  chiefly  of 
selections  from  Scott;  Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure, 
including  one  complete  poem  each  by  Tennyson,  Matthew 
Arnold,    Lowell,    and    Macaulay;  Tom    Brown's    School 
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Days;  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth;  and  Dryden's  Palamon 
and  Arcite. 

I  have  five  classes  of  from  ten  to  twelve  pupils  each  who 
come  to  me  daily  for  instruction  in  English.  The  lowest 
of  these  classes  is  first  given  the  simplest  of  the  above 
books,  Old  Greek  Stories,  which  is  a  collection  of  stories  so 
long  that  the  pupils  will  not  be  tempted  to  memorize  them, 
and  so  short  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  them  to  master  the 
thought  in  the  time  allowed  for  this  study.  Tliey  are 
assigned  one  of  these  stories  to  read  during  evening  study 
hour,  and  the  next  morning  they  are  asked  to  write  it  out 
in  their  own  language,  giving  essential  facts  but  omitting 
details.  This  is  to  train  them  to  grasp  the  story  as  a  whole, 
which  many  of  them  at  first  find  it  difficult  to  do,  probably 
because  their  attention  has  been  directed  so  much  to  details 
in  their  study  of  geography,  history,  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  papers  are  criticised  orally  as  regards  the  omission  of 
facts  necessary  to  the  continuity  of  the  story,  and  it  is  shown 
how  and  why  some  papers  are  better  than  others.  The 
mistakes  in  language  are  corrected,  or  indicated  for  correc- 
tion by  the  pupils.  I  then  tell  the  story  orally,  putting 
into  the  narration  as  much  action  and  expression  as  possible. 

The  class  may  be  asked  to  read  the  story  again  and  to 
write  it  with  more  attention  to  detail.  They  may  be  asked 
thought-inducing  questions,  or  called  on  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  some  point  in  the  story.  The  teacher  may 
comment  briefly  upon  the  moral  or  point  out  some  beauty 
in  the  thought  or  expression.  All  this  will  be  enjoyed  by 
the  children,  provided  the  teacher  brings  the  right  spirit 
to  the  work.  If  it  is  evident  that  his  aim  is  to  intetrest  and 
inspire,  not  to  compel  the  perfonnance  of  a  task,  the  pupils 
will  respond  with  enthusiasm  and  delight  in  the  study. 

I  do  not  exhaust  their  attention  by  explanation  of  the 
language.  There  is  no  memorizing,  no  side  work  in  gram- 
mar, nothing  to  weaken  the  hnpression  the  story  is  calcu- 
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lated  to  make  on  the  pupil's  mind.  Most  of  all,  the  pupils 
are  taught  to  visualize  the  story — to  see  clearly  all  the 
mental  pictures  to  be  found  in  the  book.  I  try  to  make 
them  see,  in  all  its  details,  as  if  it  were  a  picture  on  the  wall, 
or  were  something  happening  before  them,  Prometheus  as 
he  is  described  bound  to  a  rock  on  the  topmost  peak  of  Mt. 
Caucasus,  while  the  storms  rage  around  him  and  the  eagles 
tear  at  his  body  with  beak  and  talons;  Daphne  as  she  flees 
before  Apollo  and  turns  into  a  laurel  tree  as  he  reaches 
out  his  hand  to  grasp  her;  Europa  as  she  is  carried  away 
on  the  back  of  the  great  whit€  bull;  Atalanta  as  she  pauses 
in  the  race  to  examine  the  gifts  Melianion  casts  before  her; 
Pandora  as  she  bends  over  the  mysterious  box,  tempted, 
yet  afraid  to  open  it.  I  take  each  incident  and  describe 
it  as  if  it  were  a  picture,  or  I  require  the  children  to  describe 
it,  or  I  ask  them  questions  that  will  draw  their  attention  to 
details  in  the  scene  suggested  but  not  stated  in  the  story. 

This  is  very  different  from  demanding  of  them  that  they 
shall  commit  a  story  or  a  part  of  it  to  memory,  that  they 
shall  look  up  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  dictionary,  or 
shall  listen  to  prosy  comments  upon  the  book  or  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written.  The  teacher  of  literature  to  the  deaf 
could  not  do  better  than  to  take  for  his  guide  this  paragraph 
from  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Conference  Committee  on 
High  School  English:  ''The  principal  aim  in  the  study  of 
literature  should  be  interest  and  enjoyment,  leading  to  the 
love  of  and  desire  for  good  reading.  Literature  should 
therefore  be  presented  to  the  pupil  truthfully,  as  written 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  and  not  falsely,  as  a  difficult 
task  to  be  performed." 

When  the  class  have  mastered  this  book  so  that  they  can 
understand  and  enjoy  it,  it  is  assumed  that  they  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  and  appreciate  any  other  of  which  it  is  a 
type.  We  then  pass  on  to  a  book  somewhat  more  difficult 
in  thought  and  language,  and  so  continue  until  we  have 
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gone  through  all  those  mentioned.  The  pupils  read  in 
this  way  from  three  to  six  books  each  year.  Should  any 
pupil  in  a  class  be  in  advance  of  the  others  in  his  reading, 
it  is  possible  to  give  him  a  more  advanced  book  than  the 
rest,  while  if  there  be  a  backward  pupil,  he  may  be  given 
a  simpler  book. 

As  the  children  progress  in  understanding  and  their 
interest  in  good  reading  becomes  more  fixed,  we  may 
venture  somewhat  into  the  field  of  criticism,  and  attention 
is  directed  to  the  figures  of  speech,  passages  notable  for 
their  beauty  or  force  of  expression  are  memorized,  and  we 
endeavor  to  make  the  study  of  effect  in  enlarging  the  pupils' 
vocabulary,  developing  style,  and  cultivating  that  full 
appreciation  of  the  thought  of  the  writer  which  can  come 
only  from  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  language  in  which 
he  expresses  it;  but  we  never  permit  these  things  to  over- 
shadow the  one  great  object  of  interesting  the  children  in 
what  they  read. 

When  we  have  a  class  well  graded  as  respects  language, 
and  sufficiently  advanced,  we  follow  this  course  of  reading 
with  lessons  from  a  text-book,  Richardson's  Familiar  Talks 
in  English  Literature,  showing  the  development  of  English 
Literature  from  the  Beowulf  downward,  supplementing 
it  with  oral  lectures  and  with  the  reading  of  one  or  more 
works,  or  extracts  from  the  works,  of  each  author.  The 
graduating  class  of  the  last  school  year,  1909-1910,  pursued 
the  study  after  this  manner  and,  between  the  opening  of 
school  and  the  Christmas  vacation,  progressed  as  far  as 
Shakespeare.  Its  members  learned  the  leading  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  English  writers  down  to  that  period  and 
the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  as  related  to  literature;  they  read,  in  addition 
to  numerous  shorter  extracts  from  the  authors,  the  Beowulf, 
the  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  the  Ballads  of  Robin  Hood  in  prose  and  several  in 
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verse,  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  modem  KhkHhH,  with  elec- 
tions as  Chaucer  wrote  them,  More's  Utopia,  piirtn  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  selections  from  Sir  Philip  Hidnoy'n  Arcadiii, 
selections  from  Bacon's  Essays,  and  th(»n  entennl  upon  n 
detailed  study  of  Hamlet.  Each  pupil  purchawd  a  copy 
of  Rolfe's  book  of  the  play  and  made  intelli^c»nt  urn*  of  the 
notes  at  the  back  of  the  volume. 

The  procedure  was  for  the  class  to  study  a  Hcene,  or,  in 
the  longer  ones,  a  section  of  it,  during  the  evening  ntudy 
period.  The  following  morning  they  wcfnt  over  it  with  tlie 
teacher,  who  tested  their  understanding  of  thr?  v^'abiilary, 
the  facts,  and  the  emotions  expr(?sHe*l,  and  wjpplrffnifit^'d 
the  knowledge  acquired  through  their  (mu  efforts  with  murh 
explanations  as  might  be  nec^'jwarv'.  ImU^,  th#fy  w^fe 
called  upon  lo  paraphrase  parts  of  th^f  play  and  wtfrt*  re* 
quired  to  roemoriie  cenain  paiSRagf^.  As^  tfwr  maymiy  iA 
those  compodng  the  elaa?  were  eiih^-r  Umi  tU^ai  w  In^  i\mr 
hearing  in  infancy,  the  work  preswiierj  many  tlittu^iltU'n  ihat 
would  no*  be  eiKOuni4?red  wiih  a  cla«  of  **  m^uMuttU'm/*  aii/l 
at  limes  I  cci»lerpd  thf*  si^lvis^Hhty  of  ftm^jmiiuniufc  hf 
noi  iha*  I  doubs^i  ibf-ir  abili; y  lo  n»a«^  i;  tthmmx^^y,  Mm 
because,  a?  brfoc^-  •^i^i&fL  i;  i*  muftri^Jt^r  Up  uisJk^  i\tf. 
study  of  fceraair^  ac  nrfcaorrj^  xolA.,  Kt^tt  inn^ije/H^wm  Ut 
thai  efieri  wi*«.  \^fm*^^,  vtfXLXfi^  aj&iKi  ^asaamt00vk%  %*^rj0^i 
by  the  {i«s{iii«.  Aiyi  as.-  'i^  prrjcr*^**^!  ;l#tf  'ss3fi^r^jia$fft9$if 
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Literature,  the  purpose  being  to  amplify  the  lessons  of  the 
text-book  already  studied,  to  prepare  for  those  to  come, 
and  to  assemble  related  facts  that  their  bearing  upon  the 
subject  might  be  more  clearly  understood. 

The  work  in  literature  is  planned  to  extend  over  the  last 
three  years  of  the  school  course,  sharing  with  language  les- 
sons, grammar,  and  composition  one  hour  of  each  school  day. 
The  results  are  sho^iii  not  merely  in  better  understanding 
of  English  and  improved  powers  of  expression,  but  also 
in  the  pupil's  mental  habits,  his  character,  and  the  quality 
of  the  books  he  selects  for  voluntary  reading.  There  has 
been  great  improvement  in  the  appearance,  manners, 
and  speech  of  our  pupils,  which  I  like  to  think  is  due,  in  some 
small  measure  at  least,  to  the  refining  influence  of  their 
work  in  literature.  In  my  schoolroom  there  is  a  case  con- 
taining about  four  hundred  volumes,  ranging  from  rather 
simple  story  books  to  the  standard  works  of  fiction.  TTie 
pupils  are  free  to  draw  from  this  library  at  any  time,  and 
to  choose  such  books  as  they  please,  suggestions  being 
offered  only  when  asked  for.  A  record  is  kept  of  all  books 
taken  out,  and  also  of  those  obtained  from  other  sources. 
It  is  interesting  to  look  over  these  lists  of  books  and  obser\'e 
how  the  character  of  the  pupil's  choice  improves  from  year 
to  year  as  instruction  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  appreciate 
more  advanced  reading.  Among  the  authors  read  during 
the  past  year  by  pupils  of  the  two  highest  classes,  outside 
of  the  required  reading,  were  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Scott,  Irving,  Hawi:horne,  Eliot,  Tennyson,  and 
Longfellow,  besides  numerous  versions  in  English  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  I  find  such  titles  on  the  lists 
of  every  pupil  of  the  graduating  class  and  on  most  of  those  of 
the  second  class.  The  letters  I  receive  from  former  pupils 
show  that  those  who  took  the  full  course  almost  invariably 
retain  their  love  for  books,  and  their  comments  on  what  they 
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have  read  prove  that  their  education  did  not  end  with  their 
school  days,  but  has  continued  in  a  constantly  broadening 
and  refining  culture. 

SAMUEL  G.  DAVIDSON, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution^ 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  SPEECH  METHOD  OF  EDUCATING  THE  DEAF  * 

In  the  first  place  the  work  must  be  done  through  the 
senses  of  sight  and  touch,  which  were  not  intended  by 
nature  to  perform  the  function  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
ear,  and  the  child  is  therefore  deprived  of  the  immense  aid 
of  inherited  tendency.  In  the  second  place  the  language 
which  must  be  acquired  through  these  vicarious  senses  was 
developed  entirely  with  reference  to  the  lost  sense  of  hearing, 
and  is  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  recognition  by  sight  and 
touch. 

Our  pupils  fall  into  three  general  classes.  First,  those 
who  have  been  totally  deaf  from  birth  or  early  infancy, 
and  therefore  would  not  acquire  language  or  speech  without 
special  instruction.  Second,  those  who  have  become  totally 
deaf  through  accident  or  illness  after  speech  and  language 
have  been  acquired,  but  who  would  lose  that  speech  and 
language  wholly  or  partially  unless  they  received  special 
training.  Third,  those  who  still  possess  sufficient  hearing 
to  get  words  when  spoken  loudly  near  the  ear,  and  who  can 
hear  their  own  voices.  The  educational  problem  at  the 
start  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts: 

First — Language. 

Second — Speech . 

Third — Lip-Reading. 

♦Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  American  Educational  Review 
for  April,  1910.  This  is  the  closing  article  of  a  series  by  the  same  author. 
See  the  Annals  for  March,  page  204. 
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Language  is  a  prerequisite  for  speech  and  lip-reading 
and  hence  is  put  first. 

To  the  congenitally  deaf  child  language,  speech,  and 
lip-reading  are  taught  together,  step  by  step  and  side  by 
side,  the  lip-reading  and  spoken  fonns  of  the  words  being 
taught  before  the  written  and  printed  form,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hearing  child. 

In  the  case  of  the  adventitiously  deaf,  the  heaviest  burden 
of  language  teaching  is  in  considerable  measure  removed, 
and  the  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  preservation  or 
recovery  of  the  speech  and  language  already  acquired 
before  deafness  occurred,  and  to  the  teaching  of  lip-reading. 

For  the  partially  deaf  very  special  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  hearing 
and  the  training  of  the  brain  to  make  the  utmost  use  of 
even  the  imperfect  power  of  sound  recognition  remaining, 
also  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  speech. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  all  three  classes  the 
ordinary  considerations  of  education  with  reference  to  the 
three  R's  and  high  school  branches  must  be  added  to  these 
special  problems  which  result  from  the  unusual  situation. 

We  hearing  people  acquire  our  native  language  uncon- 
sciously. It  is  correctly  presented  to  us  in  our  childhood 
throughout  all  our  waking  hours  in  the  most  useful  and 
practical  way.  To  the  deaf  child  it  is  not  presented  except 
when  his  eyes  are  directed  to  the  lips  of  some  one  who  will 
patiently  and  laboriously  repeat  it  to  him  in  a  form  that 
is  difficult  to  decipher.  Under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions in  the  large  public  institutions  a  group  of  ten  children 
are  with  a  teacluT  five  hours  a  day  and  share  her  attention 
equally.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  these  children 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  correct  practice  in  the 
use  of  language  that  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters  get 
under  natural  conditions.  The  teacher's  first  aim  is  to 
supply  the  simple  nouns  and  verbs  and  adjectives  of  which 
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the  child  stands  most  urgently  in  need  to  express  its  com- 
monest requirements  and  desires.  The  words  are  always 
presented  in  complete  sentences  and  the  child  is  required 
to  make  its  statements  and  requests  in  complete  sentences 
also,  for  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  effort  to  a  minimum  and 
make  one  word  serve  to  express  the  meaning  where  we  use 
a  sentence.  But  we  cannot  put  words  into  a  child's  mind 
as  we  would  put  objects  into  a  box.  Great  ingenuity  has 
to  be  used  to  present  to  the  child  the  language  that  he  feels 
the  need  of  and  in  such  form  that  the  mind  can  digest  and 
assimilate  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  working  knowledge. 
Supplying  the  language  for  the  child's  natural  desire  for 
self  expression,  journal  writing  of  the  little  daily  events  of  its 
life,  games  that  involve  the  asking  of  questions  by  teacher 
and  by  pupil,  description  of  actions  and  of  objects  seen  by  the 
child,  these  and  a  hundred  other  devices  help  day  by  day 
to  build  up  a  working  vocabulary  with  which  the  child  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  his  daily  life.  The  teacher  of  the 
deaf,  in  studying  her  pupils,  soon  learns  that  there  is  as 
distinctive  a  ''language"  faculty  as  there  is  a  mathematical 
or  musical  or  artistic  faculty.  A  single  meeting  with  a 
word  may  make  it  the  property  of  one  child,  while  a  class- 
mate may  only  adopt  it  after  many  repetitions. 

Reading  is  a  very  great  help  in  the  acquisition  of  language, 
but  one  cannot  read  with  pleasure  till  one  has  some  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  language  and  a  little  familiarity 
with  its  forms.  The  child  does  not  often  do  things  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  usually  moved  by  a  desire  for  pleasure 
in  some  form.  Little  stories  expressed  in  very  simple 
language  are  presented  to  the  deaf  child  very  early,  and 
the  reading  habit  and  knowledge  that  pleasure  can  be 
obtained  from  the  printed  or  written  page  are  carefully 
cultivated.  Of  course  the  progress  of  the  deaf  child  during 
its  first  years  is  slower  than  that  of  a  hearing  child,  because 
the  amount  of  language  that  can  be  presented  to  him  under 
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the  most  favorable  conditions  is  small  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  constantly  poured  in  upon  the  hearing  child. 
Yet  each  year  he  gathers  momentum  and  slowly  gains  upon 
his  hearing  brother,  the  growth  in  whose  vocabulary  rapidly 
lessens  after  twelve  years  of  age,  by  which  time  he  has 
acquired  the  greater  part  of  his  working  language. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give,  r^erbatim  et  literatinij  a  few 
examples  of  deaf  children's  composition  to  illustrate  the 
steps  in  their  development.  First,  I  will  give  the  effort 
of  a  Httle  girl  of  seven  to  re[)roduce  the  story  of "  The  Three 
Bears,"  which  had  been  told  her  a  month  previous  as  it 
would  be  told  a  hearing  child.  She  has  been  totally  deaf 
from  infancy  and  has  had  twenty  months  of  school  work. 

Three  Reara. 

The  bafsed  (this  was  the  nearest  she  could  get  to  "  breakfast '0  was 
hot.  Three  l)ear8  went  to  the  wood.  The  little  girl  came  in  the  house. 
The  little  girl  ate  some  bafsed.  The  little  girl  broke  his  chair.  She 
went  up  stairs  and  she  is  in  bed.  Three  bears  come  home  in  the  house. 
They  look  gone  the  bafsed.  They  cried.  She  was  afraid  of  three  bears. 
She  wake  up  and  ran  home. 

The  following  was  the  attempt  of  a  httle  chap  of  twelve, 
totally  deaf  from  infancy,  to  write  the  story  of  "Cinderella." 
Five  minutes  were  spent  in  telling  him  the  story  and  he 
took  fifteen  minutes  to  write  it  out.  He  has  had  forty-four 
months  of  school  work. 

Story  of  Gintkrala. 

She  had  step  mother  and  two  step  sisters.  They  were  not  kind  to  her. 
They  made  her  work  ver>'  hard. 

One  day  the  king  asked  all  the  girls  to  come  over  to  his  house  for  the 
party.  So  her  two  step  sisters  bought  very  I>eaiitiful  dresses  for  the 
party. 

She  was  verj'  lonesome  in  her  house.  Pretty  soon  the  fairy  god- 
mother came  to  Cinterala's  house.  She  asked  her  if  she  want  to  go  to 
the  king's  party  and  she  said  yes  she  want  to  go  very  much  but  she  had 
no  beautiful  dress  for  the  party.    And  the  fairy  god-mother  waved 
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Ler  wand  and  asked  a  fairy  to  send  her  a  beautiful  dress  and  a  pair  of 
giafis  slippers  and  she  put  them  on  and  she  was  very  beautiful. 

And  the  fairy  god-mother  had  a  large  pumpkin  wagon  with  two 
drivers,  and  she  rode  in  it  and  she  told  her  she  must  come  home  before 
12  o'clock.  And  she  went  into  the  King's  party.  She  was  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  party  and  the  king  had  a  son,  a  prince,  and  he  danced  her 
all  the  time  and  she  forgot  to  look  at  the  clock  and  the  clock  began  to 
ring.  And  the  time  was  about  12  o'clock.  And  she  forgot  that  she 
had  told  the  fairy  god-mother  that  she  would  come  home  before  12 
o'clock  and  she  ran  very  fast  as  she  could  and  she  lost  one  of  her  glass 
slippers. 

And  the  prince  was  looking  for  her.  And  when  he  saw  one  glass 
slipper  he  went  out  with  his  men  and  asked  the  girls  to  wear  it.  And 
it  was  too  small  for  them.  And  they  came  to  Cinterala's  house.  He 
saw  two  sisters  and  asked  them  to  wear  it  and  it  was  too  small  for  them. 
And  he  asked  if  they  have  another  sister  and  they  told  him  that  she 
did  not  go  to  the  party  and  he  said  "  Well  I  want  to  see  her,"  and  he 
put  one  glass  slipper  on  her  foot  and  she  had  no  beautiful  dress  and  he 
said  that  is  all  right.  He  knew  that  she  liked  him  very  much  and  they 
married. 

I  will  add,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  little  story 
written  by  a  child  of  eight  and  a  half  who  was  made  totally 
deaf  by  illness  at  six  and  a  half.  She  therefore  belongs  in 
the  second  of  the  three  groups  into  which  our  pupils  may 
be  divided.  The  original  draft  was  scrawled  on  small  scraps 
of  paper,  but  the  arrangement  of  sentences  and  paragraphs 
is  reproduced  as  well  as  the  spelling  and  punctuation.  Her 
vocabulary  and  command  of  language  represents  about 
what  she  was  at  six  and  a  half,  for  she  has  not  added  much 
to  her  stock  as  yet  since  deafness  occurred.  After  she 
recovered  from  the  severe  illness  that  left  her  deaf  she 
returned  to  the  school  she  had  attended  before  she  was  sick. 
But  she  could  not  read  the  lips  at  all,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half  her  speech  had  become  wholly  unintelligible; 
she  was  rapidly  resorting  to  signs  and  was  already  almost  a 
ddaf-mute.  She  has  now  been  in  an  oral  school  for  the 
deaf  five  months,  has  regained  ninety  per  cent,  of  her 
speech,  and  already  reads  the  lips  a  great  deal.  I  include 
this  spontaneous  effort  of  hers  that  you  may  contrast  the 
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language  of  a  hearing  child  of  six  and  a  half  with  that  of  a 
deaf  child  of  twelve.  Quite  aside  from  the  reason  for  its 
presence  in  this  article,  yet  incidentally  interesting,  is  the 
fact  that  the  story  is  an  example  of  the  workings  of  the 
subconscious  mind.  The  child  presented  it  as  an  original 
production  and  has  never  been  able  to  recollect  having 
read  a  story  called,  I  believe,  '*  The  Daisy's  First  Christmas.'' 
But  it  is  known  that  she  did  read  that  story  a  year  or  more 
previous  to  writing  this  one,  and  the  similarity  betw^een 
them  would  in  itself  establish  the  fact.  It  is  much  the 
same  thing  that  happened  to  Helen  Keller  in  her  story  of 
the  "Frost  King,"  wherein  as  a  child  she  innocently  laid 
herself  open  to  the  accusation  of  plagiarism. 

The  Acorn. 

By  M.  C.  S.,age8. 

Their  was  a  big  mother  acorn  tree.  She  had  a  little  acorn.  It  was 
bom  in  the  spring.  It  seemed  quite  content  to  hang  on  the  tree,  but 
after  a  while  it  got  impacint  for  the  altum  to  come  every  day  it  kept 
saying  when  will  the  altum  come  and  what  is  altum  like  but  the  mother 
tree  only  said  wait  and  see  wait  and  see. 

II. 

Atlcngh  the  altum  came  and  the  acorn  was  ver>'  surprised  to  see 
at  all  the  high  nov  winds  his  brother  and  cister  acorns  fell  down  on  the 
ground  where  the  snow  covered  them  up.  Atlengh  a  high  wind  came 
and  blew  the  acorn  down  and  the  snow  covered  it  up.  I  wonder  whut 
will  come  next  sjtid  the  acorn  and  it  waited  and  another  spring  came, 
the  acorn  grew  up  into  a  big  tree.  I  see  what  altum  is  now.  seaid  the 
acorn,     the  end 

The  ac(]uisition  of  the  art  of  lip-r(»ading,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  is  another  task  imposed  by  deafness  and  of  which 
the  hearing  person  is  relieved.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  call  it  sp(»ech-reading,  for  while  a  large  part  of  the 
infonnation  gathered  by  the  reader  comes  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips,  the  positions  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
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face  and  of  the  teeth  and  tongue  are  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance and  importance.  That  the  movements  of  the  lips 
are  perhaps  the  largest  single  element  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  only  fairly  expert  in  the  art 
can  interpret  much  that  is  said,  when  all  that  is  seen  is  the 
profile  of  a  speaker  sharply  defined  by  a  shadow  on  a 
curtain. 

The  congenitally  deaf  child  solves  the  problem  of  speeck- 
reading  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  pari  passu  with  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  language  acquisition.  He  learns 
to  interpret  spoken  language  with  his  eyes  as  the  hearing 
child  does  with  his  ears,  without  knowing  the  how  or  why 
of  it.  In  due  course  of  time  he  receives  some  technical 
instruction,  but  constant  practice  and  use  is  the  largest 
factor  in  his  progress.  But  the  young  person  who  has  been 
rendered  deaf  by  accident  or  illness  after  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  the  adult  who  has  gradually  grown  deaf, 
present  a  very  different  problem.  The  language  difficulty 
is  practically  eliminated,  and  the  object  is  to  switch  the 
mental  process  of  comprehension  over  to  another  track 
from  the  one  that  is  blocked.  If  we  can  make  the  mental 
train  of  thought  run  so  smoothly  on  the  new  rails  of  sight 
that  the  person  docs  not  realize  that  the  ideas  did  not  reach 
the  brain  over  the  old  ear  road,  and  so  insists  that  he  heard 
what  was  said,  we  know  that  the  task  has  been  satisfacto- 
rily accomplished.  Unfortunately,  however,  language  was 
never  intended  to  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  there  are  heavy 
grades  and  sharp  turns  in  the  new  line  that  frequently 
reduce  speed  and  sometimes  derail  the  idea. 

As  I  have  said  in  a  former  article,  oral  communication 
has  been  developed  through  the  ages  around  the  ear;  it  is 
fairly  well  adapted  to  interpretation  by  ear,  but  it  is  very 
badly  adapted  to  interpretation  by  eye.  The  wonder  is 
that  it  can  be  comprehended  at  all  by  the  sense  of  sight. 
And  just  here  I  may  as  well  say  that  there  are  certain 
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physical  conditions  of  light,  motion,  mouth  formation, 
beard,  etc.,  that  may  in  individual  mstances  and  m  some 
situations  make  satisfactory  speech-reading  impossible. 
The  eye,  by  reason  of  its  construction  and  method  of 
operation,  cannot  be  made  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  ear 
in  the  comprehension  of  speech.  We  can  hear  in  the  dark, 
but  we  cannot  see,  and  for  the  perfection  of  seeing  that 
is  necessary  for  speech-reading  there  must  be  plenty  of 
light.  Furthermore,  that  light  must  come  from  the  proper 
direction.  It  should  come  from  behind  the  speech-reader 
and  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  speaker.  You  must  not  stand 
with  your  back  to  a  bright  light  and  expect  a  deaf  person 
to  read  your  lips.  If  your  teeth  overlap  and  you  do  not 
part  them  or  move  your  Ups  when  you  speak,  or  if  your 
mouth  is  concealed  by  a  long  and  heavy  moustache,  there 
are  no  adequate  movements  for  the  eye  to  catch,  and  as 
it  is  not  affected  by  sound,  your  speech  is  unintelligible 
to  the  deaf  person.  It  may  be  very  slovenly  and  indistinct 
speech,  and  yet  the  clever  Hp-reader  can  interpret  it  if  the 
lips  are  mobile  and  the  view  of  them  unobstructed.  There 
is  as  much  difference  in  the  legibility  of  speech  as  in  the 
legibility  of  handwriting.  Some  people,  fortunately,  have 
a  fair,  round,  well-formed,  and  beautiful  speech,  while 
others  speak  as  badly  as  Horace  Greeley  wrote,  of  whom 
it  is  told  that  an  angry  note  sent  to  a  negligent  reporter 
discharging  him  was  promptly  presented  to  the  Sun  office 
next  door  as  a  recommendation  from  the  great  editor,  and 
a  new  position  obtained  at  once  on  the  strength  of  it.  Nor 
can  the  eye  adjust  its  focus  rapidly  enough  to  read  the 
speech  of  a  speaker  who  is  constantly  moving  about. 
Furthermore,  in  a  group  of  people  who  are  conversing  the 
speech-reader  is  nearly  helpless,  for  he  often  cannot  tell 
who  is  going  to  speak  next,  and  by  the  time  he  has  directed 
his  gaze  to  the  proper  place  the  sentence  has  been  uttered 
and  some  one  else  is  making  a  reply.    The  ear  gathers 
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in  the  sounds  from  all  points  without  having  to  be  directed 
toward  their  source,  but  the  eye  cannot  comprehend  with- 
out being  directed  to,  and  focused  upon,  the  moving  lips. 
It  is  probably  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the  eye  of  a 
speech-reader  is  focused  exactly  upon  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 
It  is  usually  focused  slightly  within  the  mouth  upon  the 
upper  teeth,  while  the  field  of  vision  includes  the  face 
imme£ately  around  the  mouth. 

The  difficulties  of  the  speech-reader,  therefore,  in  taking 
part  in  general  conversation,  or  in  understanding  the 
preacher  or  actor  who  is  constantly  moving  about,  are  often 
great  and  frequently  insurmountable.  Some  expert  speech- 
readers  are  able  to  follow  a  sermon  or  a  play  fairly  well 
when  light  conditions  are  good,  but  they  are  not  very 
numerous.  What  I  have  said  of  a  distinct  language  faculty 
is  even  more  true  of  speech-reading.  To  a  considerable 
degree  speech-readers  are  "bom,  not  made.''  Yet  though 
public  discourse  of  all  kinds,  and  general  conversation  as 
well,  were  entirely  impossible  to  the  speech-reader,  which 
they  are  not,  there  still  remains  the  greatest  field  of  useful- 
ness and  help  for  speech-reading  to  the  deaf  in  the  greater 
ease  and  pleasure  of  intercourse  with  people  individually, 
which  includes  the  larger  part  of  communication  in  Ufe. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  phases  of  this 
problem  from  the  teacher's  standpoint.  First,  we  must 
study  the  relations,  if  any,  that  exist  between  the  sounds 
of  the  English  language  and  the  movements  which  accom- 
pany them.  We  quickly  see  that  many  of  the  sounds 
have  very  distinct  and  clearly  visible  positions  that  render 
them  easily  recognizable  by  sight.  The  position  of  the  lips 
and  teeth  in  the  sound  of  "f,"  for  example,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  "five,"  is  very  characteristic,  easily  seen, 
and  easily  remembered.  But  in  that  very  word  "five" 
we  find  an  example  of  what  I  have  said  aa  to  the  imperfect 
adaptability  of  the  English  sounds  to  recognition  by  sight. 
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If  you  will  observe  yourself  in  a  hand  mirror  while  you  say 
"  five,"  you  will  notice  that  you  begin  the  word  with  your 
under  lip  resting  lightly  against  the  lower  edge  of  your 
upper  front  teeth.  You  then  part  your  lips  while  uttering 
the  vowel  sound  "i,"  but  quickly  return  to  the  position 
from  which  you  started.  The  last  sound  of  the  word, 
however,  is  not  the  same  as  the  first  sound,  although  the 
visible  positions  are  the  same.  One  is  an  "  f ''  and  the  other 
is  a  "  V."  The  only  difference  between  these  sounds  is  that 
the  "f"  is  not  accompanied  by  voice  while  the  "v"  is 
vocalized,  but  the  eye  cannot  detect  this.  They  are  each 
made  from  the  same  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  so 
far  as  they  are  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  speech-reader.  He 
is,  therefore,  unable  to  tell  whether  you  said  "  five  "or  "  fife." 
There  are  other  and  larger  groups  of  sounds  whose  positions 
are  so  similar  that  they  are  practically  indistinguishable 
by  sight.  Naturally  the  larger  the  group  the  more  per- 
plexing the  possibilities.  The  sounds  "p,"  "b,"  and  "m" 
are  made  from  positions  that  seem  the  same  to  the  eye  of 
the  speech-reader,  each  being  made  with  closed  lips.  He 
is  therefore  unable  to  distinguish  by  their  appearance 
between  the  words  "pay,"  "bay,"  and  "may,"  or  "come," 
"cup,"  and  "cub."  The  combinations  "mp"and  "mb" 
fall  in  the  same  group,  and  so  far  as  sight  is  concerned  a 
cucumber  might  be  "cucumer"  or  "cucumper."  The 
positions  for  t,  d,  n,  1,  nt,  nd,  nl.  Id,  It,  are  "as  alike  as  two 
peas."  The  utterance  of  two  sounds  in  sequence  from  the 
same  position,  as,  for  example.  Id  in  "told,"  occupies  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a  second  longer  than  is  required  to  give  a 
single  sound,  therefore  an  expert  might  distinguish  between 
"told"  and  "toad,"  but  he  would  not  be  willing  to  risk 
anything  of  value  on  his  opinion  as  to  which  was  spoken. 
There  are  sounds  that  are  made  so  far  back  in  the  mouth 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  speech-reader,  such  as  the 
sounds  of  "k,"  hard  "g,"  "nk,"  and  "ng,"  which,  by  the 
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way,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other  with  any 
satisfaction  by  the  speech-reader.  There  is  in  the  case  of 
these  sounds  a  slight  movement  of  the  throat  close  under 
the  chm,  which,  if  observed  by  the  speech-reader,  betrays 
their  presence  in  a  word,  but  he  reliesmore  upon  the  interval 
that  elapses  while  they  are  spoken  than  upon  any  movements 
that  he  sees.  This  matter  of  intervals,  pauses,  spaces, 
and  rhythm  is  a  very  important  one,  not  only  in  the  com- 
prehension of  speech  by  the  eye,  but  also  by  the  ear.  We 
who  hear  perfectly  do  not  realize  it,  but  we  are  constantly 
thinking  we  heard  letters  which  we  did  not  hear  at  all,  but 
supplied  unconsciously  from  our  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  language.  Sitting  somewhat  remote  from  a  speaker 
in  a  large  public  hall  the  voiceless  sounds  of  many  conso- 
nants, such  as  f,th,  p,  and  t,  cannot  possibly  reach  our  ears, 
yet  we  understand  the  words  because  there  is  an  interval 
of  the  proper  length  and  a  stoppage  of  the  other  sounds 
in  the  proper  rhythm  to  suggest  the  word  to  us.  "P''  is 
not  a  sound,  it  is  a  "  stop."  We  do  not  hear  it  in  the  same 
sense  that  we  hear  the  "s"  of  "stop." 

The  vowel  sounds  present  their  difficulties  too.  Some 
of  them  need  never  be  confused  with  each  other,  while  only 
close  and  trained  observation  can  separate  others  with 
certainty.  No  speech-reader  confuses  an  "  e  "  with  an  "  o  " 
or  an  '4"  with  an  "ow."  But  "e"  and  "i"  as  in  "beet" 
and  "bit"  are  not  so  easily  distinguished,  especially  when 
it  has  to  be  done  in  the  "wink  of  an  eye."  Some  vowel 
sounds  naturally  group  themselves  in  a  series  of  var)'ing 
openings.  Thus  starting  with  a  as  in  "ah"  the  mouth 
gradually  shuts  more  and  more  as  we  say  a,  a,  e,  i,  e.  There 
are  many  curious  and  unexpected  similarities  between 
words  in  their  visible  forms,  as  a  speech-reader  soon  discovers. 
Who,  for  example,  would  think  that  "pig"  and  "bee" 
would  look  alike  on  the  lips,  yet  you  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  them  when  spoken  without  even 
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so  much  as  a  whisper.  Try  also  "duck"  and  "tongue," 
"remained"  and  "rapid,"  "nerve"  and  "turf,"  "shunned" 
and  "jut." 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  technical  dis- 
cussion of  the  art  of  comprehending  speech  by  the  eye,  and 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  little  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem  presented  to  the  teacher.  From  -what  has 
gone  before  it  will  be  evident  that  the  speech-reader  cannot 
see  everything  that  is  said.  He  must  learn  to  apply  all 
his  powers  of  intuition  and  of  logical  deduction  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  subject  matter.  The 
context  is  his  great  resource  in  perplexity.  He  cannot  tell 
by  sight  whether  you  said  "five"  or  "fife,"  but  he  can  tell 
by  the  context.  You  said  to  him  "  I  hear  a  drum  and  fife," 
and  it  does  not  even  occur  to  him  that  "fife"  looks  like 
"five."  The  word  "five"  does  not  come  into  his  mind 
and  he  does  not  have  to  go  through  the  conscious  mental 
process  of  deciding  whether  you  said  "five"  or  "fife." 
If  you  had  said  "I  see  five  boys,"  he  would  never  have 
thought  of "  fife."  But  if  you  said  "  I  saw  five  players  and  a 
drummer  on  a  train,"  the  speech-reader  might  be  excused 
if  he  thought  you  said  "fife  players,"  but  knowing  that 
"f"  and  "v"  look  alike  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  correct  word  when  he  saw  that  he  had  mis- 
understood. 

A  knowledge  of  the  language  tells  the  speech-reader 
in  many  cases  what  must  have  been  said,  though  he  did 
not  see  it  all.  An  alert  mind  for  context  and  the  probable 
idea  enables  him  to  supply  much  that  he  did  not  actually 
see.  Some  knowledges  of  the  subject  of  conversation  is 
an  immense  help,  and  sudden  and  unexpected  changes  of 
topic  are  very  trying  to  the  speech-reader. 

Speech-reading  involves  a  considerable  element  of 
guessing — trained  and  experienced  guessing.  As  an  example 
of  trained  guessing  take  the  series  of  vowels  mentioned 
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above — a,  a,  e,  i,  e.  A  speech-reader  perplexed  over  a 
word  which  he  had  supposed  involved  the  short  sound 
"e,"  but  which  did  not  make  sense,  does  not  choose  a  word 
containing  a  or  e  for  his  second  guess,  but  rather  one 
containing  the  sound  nearer  to  "e,''  namely,  either  a  or  i, 
knowing  that  he  is  more  likely  to  have  mistaken  one  of 
those  for  "e''  than  either  "a"  or  "e."  An  alert,  intuitive 
cast  of  mind,  rather  than  a  heavy  and  scholarly  one,  is 
best  adapted  to  success  in  speech-reading.  Shallow, 
unintellectual  people  often  make  good  speech-readers. 
Scholarly,  capable,  and  intellectually  thorough  people  often 
fail  to  attain  the  highest  success.  Occasionally  a  broad 
and  deep  intellect  also  possesses  the  superficial  lightness 
and  intuitiveness  necessary  for  the  best  speech-reading. 

We  all  read  the  lips  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  and  more 
than  we  realize.  Sitting  far  back  at  the  theatre  we  find 
we  understand  the  actors  much  better  when  following 
them  with  an  opera  glass.  We  follow  a  poor  speaker  more 
easily  if  we  are  near  enough  to  see  his  face  clearly.  But 
no  person  who  can  hear  ordinary  conversation  ever  gets 
sufficient  practice  in  speech-reading  by  eye  to  become 
a  proficient  lip-reader. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  is  always  asked  by  persons 
interested  in  the  subject  is,  "How  long  does  it  take  to 
become  proficient?"  The  answer  depends,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  what  is  meant  by  "  proficient."  How  long  does 
it  take  to  become  proficient  in  understanding  French  or 
German?  Do  all  persons  become  equally  proficient  in 
the  same  time?  The  acquisition  of  the  art  of  speech- 
reading  is  much  like  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language — 
a  smattering  of  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  months.  Real 
proficiency  is  a  matter  of  a  much  longer  time  and  much 
practice,  to  say  nothing  of  aptitude.  In  about  forty  lessons 
taken  three  times  a  week,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
practice  between  times,  a  person  moderately  apt  can  get  a 
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very  fair  start  that,  if  followed  up  and  put  conscientiously 
in  practice  in  daily  life,  will  result  in  a  degree  of  ultimate 
proficiency  proportionate  to  the  native  ability  of  the  student. 
A  certain  amount  of  instruction  is  desirable,  a  considerable 
amount  of  well  systematized  practice  is  necessary,  and 
a  very  large  amount  of  practice  in  every-day  use  is  most 
necessary  of  all.  In  this  age  of  education  by  correspondence 
people  often  ask  for  instruction  in  speech-reading  by  mail. 
I  think  it  can  be  taught  by  correspondence  just  about  as 
satisfactorily  as  \Tiolin  playing.  Perhaps  violin  lessons 
are  given  by  mail,  but  I  have  never  happened  to  see  them 
advertised.  Lip-reading  by  correspondence  does,  however, 
appear  in  the  advertising  columns. 

In  closing  this  series  of  articles,  which  could  deal  with 
the  subject  in  only  the  most  hasty  and  superficial  manner, 
I  wish  to  repeat  that  every  deaf  child  can  be  taught  to 
speak  and  to  understand  the  speech  of  others  and  at  the 
same  time  be  given  an  excellent  education.  The  child 
deaf  from  birth  or  infancy  should  begin  his  systematic 
instruction  not  later  than  five  years  of  age.  The  child 
rendered  deaf  by  illness  should  be  put  under  the  care  of  a 
trained  instructor  the  moment  that  he  recovers  from  the 
illness  sufficiently  to  work  even  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  The 
adult  who  has  gradually  grown  deaf  can,  by  patient  per- 
sisting and  continued  effort,  acquire  something  of  the  art 
of  speech-reading.    Proficiency  depends  upon  the  individual. 

JOHN  D.  WRIGHT, 
Principal  of  the  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York  City. 


THE  CARD  INDEX  IN  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 

The  card  index  system  is  rapidly  extending  to  all  lines 
of  human  activity.  It  has  become  an  established  method 
with  all  large  industrial  concerns  for  filing  away  addresses, 
records  of  correspondence,  business  accounts,  etc.  To 
the  professional  man,  to  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  engineers. 
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photographers,  insurance  companies,  magazines  and  news- 
papers, banks,  hospitals,  and  public  health  departments, 
to  men  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life,  card  indexes  have 
become  almost  indispensable  necessities.  That  use  of  the 
system  has  not  hitherto  extended  to  the  class-room  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  indexing  of  class-room  work 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  by  a  professional  indexer. 
If  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  one  actually  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  card  index  system  is  an  arrangement  of  recording 
on  cards  for  ready  reference  material  to  which  additions 
or  changes  may  conveniently  be  made.  These  cards  are 
of  varying  sizes  and  thicknesses,  according  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  are  arranged  in 
a  tray  under  some  definite  order,  generally  alphabetically, 
to  render  any  particular  card  more  accessible.  To  pick 
out  this  particular  card  is  not  easy  unless  there  are  guide 
cards,  which  are  cards  projecting  above  the  ordinary  cards, 
and  which  may  be  of  a  different  color.  These  indicating 
or  guide  cards  may  have  on  their  projections  simply  the 
alphabet  from  A  to  Z,  or  they  may  contain  the  main 
headings  of  the  subject  indexed.  There  may  be  subor- 
dinate guide  cards  between  the  main  guide  cards,  containing 
subordinate  headings,  provided  the  subject  is  voluminous 
enough  to  require  such  an  arrangement. 

The  making  of  a  card  index  for  use  in  a  class-room  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  It  requires  of  the  maker  not  only 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  is  to  index, 
but  also  knowledge  as  to  how  much  of  the  subject  can  be 
undertaken  and  in  what  manner  it  can  best  be  assimilated 
by  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  latter  informa- 
tion cannot  be  acquired  offhand,  coming  as  it  does  only 
as  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  class-room. 
In  the  case  of  card  indexes  prepared  by  me  and  now  in 
use  in  the  class-room,  several  years  were  spent  in  collecting 
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the  material  and  arranging  it  in  a  suitable  order  for  use  by 
the  pupils.  To  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  let  us  take  up 
the  indexing  of  that  most  important  side  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  the  subject  of  language  teaching.  Before 
beginning  the  work  with  cards,  the  subject  was  divided  under 
headings  arranged  on  loose  sheets.  On  these  sheets  under 
the  main  headings  were  arranged  subordinate  headings, 
as  my  experience  in  the  class-room  and  reference  to  courses 
of  instruction  in  other  institutions  would  indicate  as  pref- 
erable. By  this  arrangement  the  followmg  main  headings 
were  set  down:  A,  Verb.  B,  Questions.  C,  Articles.  D, 
Adjectives.  E,  Prepositions.  F,  Pronouns.  G,  Adverbs. 
H,  Conjunctions.  I,  Nouns.  J,  Participles.  K,  Inter- 
jections. L,  Phrases.  M,  Clauses.  N,  Dialogues.  O, 
Indirect  Discourse.  P,  Miscellaneous.  The  arrangement 
was  made  according  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects, 
it  being  expected  to  begin  with  verbs  at  the  opening  of  the 
term  and  then  proceed  to  questions.  The  work  was  with 
an  intermediate  class  of  pupils. 

As  an  example  of  sub-headings,  we  may  take  those  under 
the  main  heading,  B,  Questions.  Here  were  inserted  sub- 
headings of  I,  Who ?    II,  When ?    Ill,  Where 

?    IV,    What ?        V,    Why ?         VI, 

Whom ?    VII,  Whose ?    VIII,  To  what,  on 

what,  with  what,  from  what,  to  whom,  etc.     IX,  What 

kind  of ?    X,  How  many. . . .  ?    XI,  How ? 

XII,  Writing  questions  using,  Can ?    Does ? 

etc.    XIII,  Changing  miscellaneous  sentences  to  questions. 

XIV,  Suggested  questions.     (Ex ?  I  feel  fine.)     XV, 

Important  and  general  questions.  (Ex.  When  did  you 
first  come  to  school?  etc.)    XVI,  Special  forms,    a,  W^hat 

does do?    b,  What for?    c,  What made 

of?    d.    What the    matter    with e.    What 

shape ?  etc. 

The  next  procedure  was  to  apply  these  sub-headings 
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practically  to  the  class  and  for  this  purpose  the  pupils  were 
specially  drilled  on  the  topics,  and  when  a  line  of  work  suited 
to  the  average  pupil  was  found,  it  was  transferred  to  a  card. 

For  instance  under  the  sub-heading  I,  Who ?  there 

appears  on  one  of  the  cards  the  following  exercises: 

Who ? 


1.  Who  is  your  teacher? 

2.  Who  taught  you  last  year? 

3.  


1.  Mr.  Frank  teaches  the  little  children. 
?  Mr.  Frank. 

2.  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America. 
?    Christopher  Columbus. 

3. 


Change  to  questions,  using  Who. 

1.  Marshall  found  the  first  gold  in  California. 

2.  Dr.  Wilkinson  started  our  school  here  in  1865. 

3. 

These  cards  were  made  of  white  flexible  card-board,  the 
kind  used  for  visiting  cards,  in  size  4i''x7'^,  this  being  con- 
sidered a  suitable  size  for  handling  by  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  to  permit  exercises  clipped  from  the  institution  papers 
to  be  pasted  thereon.  The  tray  in  which  they  were  held 
was  a  drawer  of  the  teacher's  desk,  so  partitioned  off  as  to 
form  a  good  receptacle  for  the  cards. 

The  guide  cards  were  of  similar  card-board,  containing 
the  main  headings  writted  horizontally  on  the  f '^-projection 
and  the  sub-headings  on  the  body  of  the  card.  The  pro- 
jection was  a  strip  of  bright  yellow  card-board  pasted  to 
the  back  of  the  guide  card  and  half  the  width  of  the  latter. 

Having  a  well  filled  card  index  at  hand,  the  teacher  will 
soon  perceive  the  many  advantages  resulting  therefrom. 
The  main  object  of  the  index  must  be  to  benefit  the  pupil, 
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but  insomuch  as  it  saves  the  teacher's  time  and  energy 
and  allows  his  powers  to  be  directed  into  other  channels, 
and  particularly  into  individual  instruction  in  language, 
by  just  so  much  is  the  same  purpose  accomplished.  It 
is  invaluable  as  a  form  of  busy  work.  Many  teachers  have 
cards  for  this  purpose,  but  how  many  have  anything  like 
system  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cards?  Or  how  much  of 
any  particular  subject  do  their  cards  cover? 

The  card  index  system  admits  of  re-arrangement.  Those 
teachers  who  prefer  to  begin  geography  teaching  at  home, 
instead  of  starting  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  can  do  so  with  a 
card  index  of  this  subject,  by  simply  reversing  the  cards. 
It  admits  of  re-adjustment.  Additional  work  suited  to 
the  class  may  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place.  Teachers 
who  wish  to  revise  any  study — ^say,  with  physiology  as  to  the 
proper  care  of  the  eyes — can  insert  the  necessary  information 
where  needed.  History  can  be  brought  up  to  date  by 
additions  of  current  events.  Geography  may  be  made 
more  local  by  enlarging  that  particular  phase  of  the  subject. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  supervising  teacher,  the  system 
in  a  school  can  be  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  card 
indexes.  Advanced  pupils  in  a  lower  grade  can  use  cards 
from  an  upper  class.  Likewise  a  backward  pupil,  unable 
to  profit  by  some  of  the  class-room  exercises,  can  be  em- 
ployed on  cards  borrowed  from  a  lower  class.  Cards  from 
a  lower  class  can  also  be  used  for  review  work.  More 
harmonious  work  can  be  done  between  classes.  The 
teacher  will,  in  a  sense,  know  what  has  been  done  in  a 
preceding  class,  and  what  will  be  expected  in  the  next  higher 
class. 

Where  the  rotation  system  is  not  in  use,  the  vexed 
problem  of  classifying  pupils  both  as  to  language  and 
arithmetic  can  be  partly  obviated  by  interchanging  cards 
of  different  classes.  Within  the  class  itself,  pupils  unevenly 
graded  in  figures  can  be  more  easily  handled  with  several 
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sets  of  arithmetic  cards,  as  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
divisions.  To  illustrate  this  grading:  I  divide  written 
arithmetic  for  an  intermediate  class  into  two  main  headings, 
A,  Examples,  or  figure  work.  B,  Problems  or  worded 
examples.  As  sub-headings  under  A,  Examples,  I  have,  1, 
Addition  and  Subtraction  to  borrowing  in  Subtraction. 
2,  To  Multiplication.  3,  To  Division  with  one  figure  in 
the  divisor,  and  the  first  figure  in  the  dividend  less  than  the 
divisor.  4,  As  before  with  the  first  figure  in  the  dividend 
greater  than  the  divisor.  5,  Division  with  two  or  more 
figures  in  the  divisor.  6,  Least  Common  Multiple,  Fractions, 
and  Decimals.  These  divisions  will  readily  be  recognized 
by  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  need  few  comments. 
Short  division  is  not  included  in  the  scheme.  Pupils  who 
have  completed  the  first  five  divisions  usually  advance 
rapidly  in  the  sixth  division.  A  class  well  graded  as  to 
language  may  have  pupils  working  on  examples  in  each,  of 
the  divisions.  It  is  unjust  to  the  advanced  pupils  to  keep 
them  on  work  already  learned.  Neither  is  it  fair  for  the 
backward  pupils  to  be  drilled  on  exercises  for  which  they 
are  manifestly  unprepared. 

The  sub-dividing  of  B,  Problems,  is  no  easy  matter,  from 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  primarily  a  language  exercise  or 
should  be  made  so,  and  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
pupils'  command  of  English.     I  present  the  following: 

I.  Numeration  and  notation  to  1,000.  The  ordinals  to 
31st.     Counting  of  United  States  money. 

II.  Addition  and  subtraction  in  notation  and  United 
States  money.  Very  simple  problems  in  addition  and 
subtraction,  including  Distance. 

III.  More  advanced  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction, 
including  Dates. 

IV.  Multiplication  in  notation,  and  simple  problems  in 
multiplication,  including  Distance. 

V.  More  advanced  problems  in  multiplication,  including 
Distance. 
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VI.  Simple  problems  in  division. 

VII.  Weights  and  Measures.    Simple  problems. 

VIII.  Weights  and  Measures.     More  advanced  problems. 

IX.  More  and  Less. 

To  these  subdivisions  may  be  added  mixed  problems, 
that  is,  problems  requiring  operations  in  two  or  more  of 
the  four  ground  rules. 

For  illustrative  purpose,  let  us  take  up  "IX,  More  and 
Less,"  in  detail.  All  teachers  of  the  deaf  know  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  of  the  pupils  to  neglect  the  reading  of  a 
problem  where  there  is  anything  that  resembles  a  catch 
word  upon  which  they  may  rely.  Both,  all,  and  more  mean 
addition;  left^  remainy  and  less  mean  subtraction.  A 
thorough  drill  on  "More  and  Less"  has  a  tendency  to 
break  this  habit.  There  are  four  cases  under  which  prob- 
lems can  be  grouped  with  more  and  less: 

Let  m  equal  a  given  quantity. 

Let  n  equal  another  given  quantity. 

1.  A  has  m  marbles  more  than  B.  B  has  n  marbles. 
How  many  marbles  has  A? 

2.  A  has  m  marbles  less  than  B.  B  has  n  marbles.  How 
many  marbles  has  A? 

3.  A  has  m  marbles  more  than  B.  A  has  n  marbles. 
How  many  marbles  has  B? 

4.  A  has  m  marbles  less  than  B.  A  has  n  marbles. 
How  manv  marbles  has  B? 

A  thorough  drill  on  this  line  of  reasoning  will  lead  to 
more  coinplic'ato<l  expressons,  though  the  problems  can 
doubtless  all  1k»  referred  to  one  of  the  four  forms  given 
above.     Thus: 

Where  /)>/*. 

A  has  p  marbles.  B  has  n  marbles.  How  many  more 
marbles  has  A  than  B?  (or,  how  many  less  marbles  has  B 
than  A?). 

Here  for  explanation  and  drill  the  wording  may  be 
changed  to  correspond  to  the  primary  forms: 
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A  has  —  marbles  more  than  B.     B   has  n  marbles. 
A  has  p  marbles. 

Similarly  where  p<n,  the  wording  is  the  same  except 
that  more  and  less  are  interchanged. 

Where  the  conditional  if  is  used,  as  in  the  following 
problem : 

If  I  had  9  marbles  more,  I  should  have  15  marbles.  How 
many  marbles  have  I? 

Then  A  =  what  I  have.  » 

B  =  what  I  have  not.  I 

The  wording  may  be  rearranged : 

A  is  9  less  than  B.    B  is  15.    What  is  A? 

When  the  comparative  of  other  adjectives  is  used  in  place 
of  more  and  less,  for  instance,  taller  and  shorter,  then 
taller  =  more  tall, 
and  shorter  =  less  tall. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between  simple  and 
more  advanced  problems,  take  these  examples: 

1.  Mary's  mother  put  6  biscuits  on  a  plate.  Mary  ate 
2  biscuits.    How  many  biscuits  were  then  on  the  plate? 

2.  Mary's  mother  put  some  biscuits  on  a  plate.  Mary 
ate  2  biscuits.  She  left  4  biscuits  on  the  plate.  How 
many  biscuits  did  her  mother  put  on  the  plate? 

Though  there  is  no  such  catch  word  as  left  or  remained 
in  the  first  problem,  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a  catch 
sentence — Mary  ate  2  biscuits.  The  fact  that  Mary  ate 
some  biscuits  implies  that  they  were  taken  from  the  plate 
and  that  subtraction  is  in  order.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  pupil  to  form  a  train  of  mental  pictures  as  to  the  actions 
of  Mary  and  her  mother  beyond  the  fact  that  Mary  took 
the  biscuits.  In  the  second  case  a  complete  mental  picture 
of  all  that  transpired  in  the  problem  is  necessary  before 
the  pupil  can  arrive  at  a  solution.  The  teacher  who  keeps 
his  bright  pupils  busy  on  problems  containing  catch  words, 
catch  phrases,  or  even  catch  sentences,  is  not  doing  the  best 
he  can  for  those  pupils. 
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TTiere  are  many  minor  ailvantages  in  the  use  of  the  card 
index.  Pupils  who  enter  a  class  after  the  tenu  has  begun, 
or  pupib  entering  from  another  school,  and  who  are  not 
familiar  with  thework  on  which  their  classmates  have  be«i 
drilled,  can  be  employeil  on  more  elementan*  card  exercises 
which  iiill  prepare  them  for  the  class-room  woriw.  Where 
exercises  from  the  cards  are  copied  on  the  blackboards, 
near-sighted  pupils  or  pupils  badly  seated  can  use  the  cards 
from  which  the  exercises  have  been  copied.  In  the  same 
manner,  after  the  slates  are  cleared,  slow  and  backward 
pupils  can  be  employed. 

In  classes  where  a  diNision  of  the  pupils  in  any  study 
seems  necessan',  canls  from  that  studv  suited  to  the  divi- 
sions  can  be  sorted  out.  The  same  procedure  holds  where 
the  abiUtv  of  the  class  fluctuates  from  vear  to  vear,  as  it 

m  mm 

usuallv  does. 

m 

The  difficulty  which  faces  the  principal  or  superintendent 
at  the  end  of  ever>-  school  year  as  to  who  should  be  prmnoted. 
if  left  to  the  teacher,  puts  too  much  of  a  premium  upon  the 
personal  preferences  of  the  latter.  If  the  promoticns  are 
made  upon. examinations  propounded  by  one  not  in  daily 
contact  ^ith  the  pupils,  a  great  deal  is  left  to  chance.  I 
believe  examinations  baseii  upon  a  well  arrangeii  syst«n 
of  canl  indexes  would  go  a  long  way  towanl  getting  not  only 
the  teacher's  information  acquireil  by  close  contact  with 
the  pupils,  but  also  the  perspective  of  the  principal,  when 
promotion  time  comes  arouml. 

The  chief  objection  to  canl  indexes  is  that  the  cards  get 
out  of  place  or  are  lost  altogether.  WTien?  the  canls  under 
any  particuliar  heading  have  some  distinctive  mark,  they 
can  be  easily  replaced.  As  to  getting  Ic^.  this  can  hanily 
be  the  case  imless  the  canls  an^  usevl  for  evening  study 
and  removed  from  the  class-room. 

J.\>IES  W.   HOWSOX. 

Instructor  in  the  California  InMitvtum  f*jr  the  Dtta;, 


NEW  APPARATUS  FOR  TESTING  HEARING  * 

Everyone  who  has  faced  the  practical  problem  of  trying 
to  discover  the  pupils  of  a  school  who  are  deficient  in  hearing 
knows  how  unsatisfactory  are  all  the  methods  and  devices 
withm  the  reach  of  the  common-school  teacher. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert  the  whispering  test  or  the  watch  test  is  reason- 
ably satisfactory.  But  we  are  not  all  experts  and  yet  we 
all  want  to  test  our  children  and  we  want  accurate  results. 

We  need  an  apparatus  that  gives  a  uniform  sound,  that 
can  be  easily  operated,  that  cannot  be  affected  by  the  child's 
desire  to  appear  well,  and  that  is  reasonable  in  price. 

We  have  been  using  in  our  Summer  School  a  new  Audio- 
meter that  fulfils  all  these  requirements.  It  is  designed  by 
J.  M.  McCallie,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

The  sound  is  made  by  the  falling  of  a  small  hammer 
inside  a  sound-proof  box.  A  part  or  all  of  this  sound  is 
conveyed  to  the  ear  by  rubber  tubes.  Thus  we  are  freed 
at  once  from  all  echoes  or  other  phenomena  due  to  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  room  in  which  the  testing  is 
being  done. 

The  amount  of  sound  passing  out  to  the  ear  is  controlled 
by  turning  a  graduated  wheel.  One  turn  varies  the  amount 
from  all  to  none.  The  circumference  being  divided  into 
a  hundred  parts,  the  reading  at  any  point  shows  at  a  glance 
what  j)ercentage  of  the  total  sound  is  the  least  that  can  be 
heard.  Comparisons  are  thus  accurately  and  quickly 
made. 

Since  the  operator  produces  the  sound  within  the  box 
by  a  movement  so  slight  as  to  be  imj)erceptible  to  the 
subject,  an  incorrect  answer  can  be  checked  instantly. 

*  Translated  from  Eos  for  AprU,  1910. 
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By  an  equally  slight  movement  the  sound  can  be  turned 
from  one  ear  into  the  other  or  into  both  ears.  Tliis  is  a 
splendid  check  and  also  a  very  delicate  means  of  comparison 
of  the  two  ears. 

It  requires  only  about  a  minute  and  a  half  to  make  a  test. 
It  can  be  used  satisfactorily  in  any  orderly  schoolroom. 
The  whole  thing  is  only  about  three  and  one-half  inches  in 
each  dimension.  There  are  no  complicated  parts  to  get 
out  of  order. 

We  have  used  it  with  the  greatest  satisfacticm,  testing 
our  children  and  getting  sure  results  in  cases  that  could  not 
be  tested  bv  anv  other  method. 

Because  of  its  simphcity  and  durability  and  the  rafHdity 
with  which  it  can  be  used  this  apparatus  will  certainly 
appeal  to  specialists,  teachers,  aurists,  and  psychologists. 

The  inventor  is  a  practical  school  man  of  e3q)eri€nce  and 
this  probably  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  instrument 
as  a  practical  schoolroom  utensil,  yet  scientifically  accurate. 

HEXRY  a  GODDARD, 
Dirreior  of  the  Departtmmi  of  PsycMogical  Rettarck  im  the  \tw  Jcmry 

TniiJiiii^  School  for  FeMe-Minded  GirU  amd  Boyt^  rimtind.  X.  J. 


REFLECTIONS    OF    AN    EX-EDUCATOR    OF 

DEAF.*— V. 

Ix  the  first  article  of  this  series  I  spoke  of  thedisa^STeement 
existing  between  the  educated  deaf  of  our  liay  and  the 
expert  educators.  In  that  connectic«i  I  added:  "I  am 
conxineeil  that  the  secret  of  that  persisting  dtssigTeefiiienf 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  destiny  of  deaf  people  nftssis  ux> 
completely  in  the  hands  of  hearing  peojJe/'  This  siiaj*?- 
ment  raises  certain  very  grave  questions,  akin  ?o  issues 
that  men  have  alwavs  considered  worthv  of  nbe  ekusesfi 
attention  and  most  desperate  struggle.    When  c«e  c£i^ 

♦CoQtinued  from  the  Mat  noniber  of  the  Ammi^  p^x^  ^^L 
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controls  another  class,  either  wholly  or  as  to  any  vital 
interest,  the  latter  is  in  a  very  unsafe  position.  I  fimily 
believe  that  the  deaf  are  in  just  such  a  position  to-day 
relative  to  the  most  vital  interest  of  their  lives — educational 
development.     Let  us  examine  the  situation. 

The  Most  Vital  Interest  of  the  Deaf. 

Sharp  and  deep  is  the  contrast  between  the  conditions 
under  which  a  hearing  man  develops  into  maturity  and  the 
parallel  conditions  for  the  deaf  man.  When  the  former 
reviews  retrospectively  the  forces  that  have  made  him  what 
he  is,  he  will  not  even  assign  first  place  to  his  school  teacher, 
but  to  parents,  home,  and  community;  for  these  influences 
played  upon  him  more  individually,  constantly,  and  power- 
fully than  could  the  school  teacher  with  many  others  in 
charge  and  only  twenty-five  hours  per  week. 

But  wheu  a  deaf  citizen  engages  in  like  retrospect  how 
utterly  different  is  the  series  of  experiences  memory  will 
unfold  to  him!  It  was  not  until  withdrawn  from  parents, 
home,  and  community  that  constructive  mental  life  began. 
Then,  mark  you  carefully,  he  was  literally  shaped  like  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  under  a  system  devised,  regulated, 
and  conducted  by  a  small  segregated  group  of  specialists. 
Yea;  memory  will  tell  him  how  they  controlled  him  during 
every  waking  hour,  shaped  him  to  their  ^11,  supplied  the 
only  character  models  he  could  witness  daily,  the  only 
sources  of  guidance  for  head  and  heart. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  our  best  deaf  citizenship, 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  class,  should  take  intense 
interest  in  the  place  where  such  as  they  must  be  bom  again, 
nursed  into  full  mental  and  moral  stature  in  a  mould 
prepared  for  them — not  by  men  deaf  like  themselves,  but 
by  men  totally  inexperienced  in  living  under  that  handicap? 
The  fact  is  that  the  relation  of  education  to  his  whole  life 
is  so  dominant  and  fate-controlling  that  no  deaf  citizen 
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could  be  indifferent  to  the  matter  without  disbouM-  to 
himself  and  his  brethren. 

In  short,  important  as  are  the  schools  and  the  part  they 
I^Y  in  a  normal  citizen's  life,  vastly  greater  and  more 
fate-e<mtrolling  is  the  part  played  in  the  deaf  cidieii's 
life  by  the  school  that  educates  him.  The  more  impresave 
will  this  truth  seem  the  more  carefully  one  examines  the 

m 

(xmtrast  between  the  school  years  of  a  iKHmal  child  and 
those  of  a  deaf  child  in  all  the  attendant  ccxiditions. 

Our  deaf  citisens,  therefore,  have  ample  reason  to  watch 
the  c<mduct  of  this  department  of  education  with  a  vigilaiice 
equal  to  that  with  which  any  of  our  citizciis  watch  taxation, 
legislation,  or  any  other  phase  of  control  exercised  over 
them  bv  elected  authorities. 

Too  Much  Nox-Deaf  Coxtrol. 

I  come  now  to  a  matter  upon  which  there  will  be  far  more 
disposition  in  various  quarters  to  take  issue  with  me. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  without  hesitaticm.  after  years  of  unspoken 
thought  on  the  subject,  that  I  enter  upon  a  d^cnce  of  the 
main  declaratioa  about  to  be  made.  The  time  has  come 
to  say  it  and  to  discuss  the  principles  involved. 

Ver>'  slowly,  but  at  last  completely.  I  have  reached  the 
heart-felt  conWction  that,  in  a  business  of  such  vital 
moment  to  the  deaf  citizenship  of  our  country  as  b  the 
matter  of  education,  this  deaf  citizenship  Is  far  (a^  muck 
excluded  from  representation  and  participation  in  the  CKmirol 
of  that  business.  To  this  I  attribute  the  more  or  less  wide 
divergence  between  many  educators  of  the  deaf  and  the 
deaf  themselves  in  r^:ard  to  several  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional work  being  done.  To  this  \i"ill  be  due  in  course  of 
time,  if  not  alreadv  existent,  various  forms  of  error  in 
theory  and  of  bad  management,  disastrous  to  the  true 
interests  of  deaf  people.     In  any  case  the  situation  as  a 
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whole  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  deserves  thorough 
consideration  along  the  line  here  emphasized. 

Those  in  charge  of  deaf-mute  education  have  long  striven 
to  disabuse  the  pubUc  mind  of  the  notion  that  our  schools 
for  the  deaf  are  "asylums"  containing  some  class  of  help- 
less "inmates."  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  these  schools 
are  strictly  a  part  of  our  public  school  system. 

The  public  are  further  assured  by  our  educators  of  the 
deaf  that  their  pupils  are  prepared  to  live  good  useful  Uves 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  people  at  large.  The  public 
is  led  to  believe,  and  rightly  so,  that  our  educated  deaf 
people  will  compare  favorably  in  intelligence,  thrift,  and 
character  with  the  masses  of  our  population. 

Now,  then,  if  the  above  general  statements  are  true, 
should  not  this  deaf  population'  have  a  voice  in  controlling 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  own  educational  system 
just  as  truly  as  the  hearing  public  is  entitled  to  the  parallel 
right?  In  the  great  public  school  system  the  legislators 
controlling  it,  the  trustees  directing  it,  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  conducting  it,  are  themselves  people  who  have 
passed  through  the  system.  They  know  what  it  is,  where 
its  weaknesses  are,  where  opportunities  for  improvement 
lie,  because  they  themselves  were  educated  by  it.  Further- 
more, all  these  school  authorities  are  dealing  with  pupils 
whose  sense  equipment  and  outlook  upon  life  is  the  same 
as  their  own,  not  with  pupils  radically  different  from  what 
they  were  themselves  as  pupils. 

Turning,  however,  to  that  department  of  our  public 
education  devoted  to  deaf  children,  we  find  a  positively 
startling  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  our  American 
organization.  Though  the  claim  is  made  that  the  deaf 
graduate  will  compare  well  on  the  average  with  hearing 
graduates  in  all  aspects  of  citizenship,  yet,  when  we  inspect 
the  system  of  education  for  the  former,  we  find  that  deaf 
citizens  have  practically  no  voice  in  directing  matters, 
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that  the  entire  system  is  controlled  and  administered  by 
the  non-deaf  class. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  non-deaf  educators  of  the  deaf  are 
engaged  in  a  form  of  education  so  little  understood  by  the 
the  public  at  large  that  they  are  practically  exempt  from 
the  wholesome  and  always  needed  check  of  intelligent 
disinterested  criticism.  Really  effective  inspecticm  and 
pertinent  criticism  by  people  outside  the  system  is  out  of 
the  question. 

There  is  but  one  small  section  of  the  non-professional 
outside  public  who  do  understand  what  life  is  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf,  just  how  its  details  actually  are  managed,  etc., 
anil  this  section  is  made  up  of  intelligent  deaf  alumni  of 
these  schools.  In  them  alone,  out^de  the  immediate 
personnel  of  the  schools,  is  to  be  found  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  system  by  which  our  deaf  people  are  being 
eilucateil.  with  its  gooil  and  bad  point^^.  itf  practical  results 
under  the  life  test,  etc.  Curiously  enough,  however,  these 
are  the  ver>'  people  who,  though  more  \ntally  concerned  and 
better  qualiiieii  to  know  than  any  other  porticxi  of  the 
general  public,  are  most  completely  without  any  effective 
influence  at  the  council  boanis  where  policies  are  frameii 
and  working  theories  formulateil! 

Not  even  yet  has  the  whole  case  been  state*.!,  for.  as  con- 
sciousni'ss  of  their  anomalous  pocsdtion  has  been  awakened. 
the  deaf  citizenship  of  our  country-  has  moved  toward 
organization,  entere*!  protest,  and  endeavore\i  to  get  a 
hearing.  This  is  entirely  in  line  with  numberless?  precedents 
whereby  alone  other  classes  of  our  population.  €.  g.,  mincers, 
mill  operatives,  capitalists,  and  oihers  have  secured  their 
rights  by  organizing  "leagues."  "uni^.Hi;!?.'*  **associatioo2?*' 
without  liniic. 

Bui  the  rect-ption  accon.ie^i  to  this  movement  AmtMig 
our  deaf  p<.^pulation  by  perhai^  ^  •x'^nsideraWe  majority  ot 
those  in  chance  of  nlucating  rhii:  class  has  likewise  bwen 
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in  line  with  ample  but  less  honorable  precedent,  viz.,  the 
reception  accorded,  for  instance,  by  the  capitalist  class 
to  the  idea  of  organized  labor,  or  by  the  once  small  exclusive 
voting  class  in  England  to  the  demand  for  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage.  It  has  never  been  a  welcome  idea  among 
any  class  who  stood  securely  in  control  of  the  interests 
of  another  class,  that  the  latter  should  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  authority.  Such  movements  to  secure  a  voice 
in  control  have  always  met  resistance,  and  just  so  it  has  been 
in  respect  of  our  deaf  people  and  their  effort  to  gain  a  due 
share  of  representation.  When  it  is  desired  to  impress 
the  tax  payer,  then  the  results  achieved  for  the  deaf  are 
placed  at  a  high  level,  but  when  the  deaf  graduates  come 
forward  and  offer  suggestion  or  criticism  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  schools,  then  suddenly  there  is  a  new  view 
of  them  put  forward.  They  are  not  fit  to  judge  of  educa- 
tional matters.  No  one,  least  of  all  a  legislature  or  board 
of  directors,  should  give  more  than  a  polite  pretence 
of  attention  to  them!  It  is  a  very  old  story  in  human 
experience,  and  history  still  is  repeating  itself. 

Can  the  Deaf  Lead  the  Deaf? 

I  once  heard  a  prominent  and  active  director  of  a  leading 
school  for  the  deaf  say  pointedly  that  he  did  not  believe 
any  advantage  could  arise  to  the  deaf  themselves  through 
consultmg  them  or  giving  them  any  voice  m  the  direction 
of  their  own  educational  affairs.  This  would  be  like  letting 
the  deaf  lead  the  deaf.  Such  a  view  may  be  defended 
with  great  plausibiUty,  but  will  not  survive  careful  examin- 
ation. 

Men  love  unrestricted  authority  and  never  willingly 
admit  the  need  of  sharing  it  with  other  interested  parties. 
Monarchs,  aristocracies,  and  priestly  hierarchies  have 
ever  resisted  a  concession  of  power  to  classes  formerly 
under  submissive  control.    Nor  have  they  been  without 
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a  political  philosophy  to  cite  in  their  own  support.  In 
substance  the  same  philosophy  is  always  cited  in  defence 
of  that  particular  position.  It  applies  even  to  the  immedi- 
ate subject  now  under  discussion.  Hence  we  must  examine 
it  briefly. 

Monopolists  of  power  always  claim  that  circumstances 
have  peculiarly  fitted  them  for  control,  and  that  they  can 
manage  affairs  in  behalf  of  all  classes  better  than  the  latter 
could  for  themselves.  They  point  to  the  obviously  greater 
intelligence,  superior  acquaintance  with  affairs,  and 
accumulated  experience  passessed  by  themselves  as  com- 
pared with  the  masses.  It  is  inconceivable,  they  exclaim, 
that  his  majesty's  subjects,  engrossed  in  daily  toil,  or  my 
lord  duke's  simple-minded  tenants  can  by  any  means  know 
what  is  best  for  them.  Merely  to  state  the  case  is  to  settle 
it,  so  think  king  and  duke. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  precisely  the  same  arguments  are 
cited  to-day,  with  but  slight  change  in  titles  and  language, 
to  justify  the  monopoly  of  authority  over  dea.f-mute 
education  by  non-deaf  people.  How  can  the  experienced 
expert  in  educating  deaf  children  learn  anything  useful 
from  those  he  once  instructed  as  children?  Why,  the 
proposition  is  absurd,  so  it  seems. 

And  yet — and  yet,  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  English 
race  that  by  fifteen  centuries  of  resolute  conflict  it  has 
forced  kings,  barons,  and  ecclesiastics  to  concede  that  rulers 
have  something  to  learn  from  the  ruled.  It  is  the  glory  of 
our  own  young  republic  that  throughout  its  wide  expanse 
government  n^sts  upon  the  judgment  and  consent  of  the 
governed — not  of  those  who  govern.  WTiat,  then,  was  the 
fault  with  that  otluT  most  plausible  philosophy,  cited  by 
kings  and  barons?    Let  us  see. 

For  present  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
two  fundamental  defects:  (1)  Howev(»r  superior  in  quali- 
fication the  few  may  be  as  coinpanMl  with  the  many,  the 
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former  can  never  see  life  from  the  view-point  of  the  latter, 
cannot  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  masses,  because  utterly 
inexperienced  in  the  life  of  poverty  and  hard  toil;  and  (2) 
it  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  knowing  what  is  best  for  those 
under  control,  but  also  of  having  the  heart  to  do  what  is 
best  for  them  regardless  of  advantage  to  self. 

Reflect  upon  those  two  considerations,  not  to  go  any 
further,  and  you  will  see  why  no  people  or  class  can  ever 
afford  to  entrust  their  interests  to  the  control  of  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  without  careful  guarantees 
against  abuse.  You  will  see  why  the  American  people  are 
organized  politically,  religiously,  educationally  (with  one 
exception,  now  under  discussion),  and  in  every  other  phase, 
upon  the  great  principle  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  be 
consulted  upon  any  act  of  authority  affecting  his  welfare. 
You  will  see  why  the  exclusion  of  deaf  citizens  from  any 
pro  rata  share  in  directing  the  affairs  of  their  educational 
system  is  un-American  in  principle,  is  thoroughly  unsafe 
for  the  deaf  themselves,  and  will  eventually  lead  to  abuse 
of  exclusive  authority  in  the  hands  of  hearing  people.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  our  people  at  large  would  tolerate 
this  situation,  if  they  really  understood  it. 

But  the  public  does  not  understand  it.  The  same  non- 
deaf  class  of  specialists  that  have  the  business  well  in  their 
own  hands  have  been  also  the  only  source  of  information 
to  the  public,  creating  such  impressions  and  communicating 
such  facts  as  were  convenient  for  the  public  to  know.  The 
public  does  not  know  that,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
no  board  of  directors  in  this  country  contains  a  deaf  repre- 
sentative, that  in  many  schools  no  deaf  adult  persons  are 
present — the  entire  machinery  being  conducted  by  the 
non-deaf  class — that  other  schools  are  working  toward  that 
consiunmation  as  an  ideal  condition  of  affairs. 

It  may  seem  ideal  to  have  such  a  school,  where,  from  the 
directors  down  to  the  supervisors  immediately  attending  the 
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children,  every  person  is  of  the  non-deaf  class,  is  without 
personal  experience  of  what  it  is  to  struggle  with  a  great 
physical  and  psychological  handicap,  and  operates  without 
check  from  any  source  representing  the  handicapped  class. 
Such  an  organization  may  be  ideal  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  non-deaf,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  given  theory,  or 
from  other  standpoints.  But  what  of  that?  Every 
standpoint  is  false  and  vicious  in  its  influence,  save  one — 
the  standpoint  of  the  life  that  confronts  this  world  with  a 
fearful  handicap,  and  none  who  never  themselves  occupied 
that  position  can  safely  trust  their  own  mere  imagination 
as  against  the  word  of  the  sufferer  himself.  I  care  not  how 
wise  and  good  the  hearing  man  may  be,  he  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  deaf  man  battling  through  life  on  four  senses 
only,  even  as  the  cultured  and  trained  statesman  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  toiling  masses  who  speak  through  the 
ballot-box. 

It  is  a  subtle  form  of  arrogance  to  assume  that  you 
possess  more  complete  knowledge  of  what  works  well  or  ill 
for  another  man  than  he  knows  himself,  merely  because  in 
a  general  way  you  may  be  higher  in  the  scale  of  culture  or 
breadth  of  experience  or  expert  knowledge.  He  is  not 
living  his  life  on  your  plane  or  with  your  lights,  and  therefore 
may  have  experiences  you  know  nothing  about.  If  in 
any  way  you  exercise  power  over  his  welfare,  yet  refuse 
to  note  carefully  what  he  declares  to  be  good  or  bad  from 
his  view-points,  then  you  are  exhibiting  the  spirit  that 
quickly  breeds  tyrants. 

To  see,  as  I  have  often  seen,  some  non-deaf  person  of 
only  a  few  years  acquaintance  with  the  deaf  undertake, 
with  the  naive  assurance  born  of  superficial  insight,  to  tell 
a  wonder-smitten  public  just  exactly  the  proper  remedy 
for  this  sore  handicap  upon  life,  is  to  behold  something 
worse  than  human  vanity.  It  is  tragic  irony,  for  when 
vanity  sacifices  only  its  own  dupe  there  is  at  least  a  certain 
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justice  in  the  situation.  But  when  it  works  mischief  in 
other  lives,  then  the  terrible  smile  of  Mephistopheles  lurks 
close  in  the  background. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 

I  have  not  argued,  be  it  understood,  that  the  deaf  should 
lead  the  deaf.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  place  deaf-mute 
education  entirely  in  their  hands  as  to  place  government 
in  the  hands  of  laborers  and  mechanics.  Yet  the  latter 
may  vote,  and  even  achieve  office  in  their  own  government. 
In  a  public  business  conducted  expressly  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf  as  one  class  of  our  citizenship,  that 
class  should  have  a  due  proportion  of  influence  and  are 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  work  itself. 

Again,  I  have  not  stated  that  the  deaf  people  are  on  the 
average  by  any  means  equal  in  qualifications  to  the  non- 
deaf  experts  now  in  charge  of  the  educational  system.  The 
merest  novice  in  political  or  social  science  knows  that  the 
masses  are  able  to  find  expression  for  their  grievances, 
ambitions,  or  ideals,  only  through  the  action  of  leaders. 
Every  class  in  society  contains  individuals  that  in  station 
and  feeling  are  thoroughly  one  with  their  class,  but  are 
exceptionally  gifted  with  power  to  formulate  what  the 
rest  know  or  feel  in  unexpressed  manner.  Through  these 
leaders  the  masses  speak  their  will  and  move  toward  their 
objects.     It  is  even  so  with  the  deaf  as  a  class  to-day. 

But  I  have  intended  expressly  to  affirrn,  as  a  fixed  con- 
viction, with  reasons  given,  that  our  deaf  people  are  to-day 
in  a  very  anomalous  and  unsafe  position.  For  them 
education  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  This 
education  is  to-day  provided  by  a  system  that  takes  entire 
charge  of  the  deaf  child — body,  mind,  and  spirit — at  a 
tender  age,  and  moulds  him  according  to  certain  aims 
and  methods. 
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This  system  is  not  subject  to  effective  criticism  at  the 
hands  of  the  general  public.  Even  inspection  of  its  inner 
workings  and  actual  results  by  officers  representing  the 
State  is  notoriously  ineffective. 

Those  in  control  of  the  system  are  not  themselves  of  the 
same  class  as  the  people  whose  education  for  life  they  have 
in  charge.  Scarcely  anywhere  is  a  representative  of  the  deaf 
present  with  the  board  of  directors  to  caution  them  against 
error  in  their  deliberations  concerning  an  unfamiliar 
handicap  in  life.  Yet  there  are  now  many  States  contain- 
ing deaf  citizens  perfectly  able  to  give  sound  advice  on 
such  occasions,  and  at  least  as  well  quaUfied  to  advise  on 
such  matters  as  the  majority  of  gentlemen  now  serving 
as  directors. 

Many  of  the  experts  conducting  schools  for  the  deaf 
believe  in  having  at  least  several  intelligent  deaf  persons 
of  high  character  to  share  in  the  work,  but  many  others 
deUberately  exclude  them.  In  such  institutions  the  entire 
system  is,  therefore,  being  carried  on  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  possible  suggestions  and  criticisms  that 
might  be  offered  by  intelUgent  deaf  persons.  Is  it  possible 
for  any  American  citizen,  not  bound  up  in  habit  and 
prejudice  with  reference  to  this  particular  matter,  to  look 
upon  that  condition  of  affairs  and  regard  it  as  safe  and 
wholesome  for  the  class  thus  utterly  without .  respectable 
opportunity  at  any  point  to  make  complaint  or  restrain 
the  vagaries  of  theory?  Nothing  could  prevail  upon  me 
to  let  a  child  of  mine  pass  into  the  control  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, where  not  a  human  being  in  authority  over  him  had 
ever  drunk  of  the  cup  that  he  must  drink  or  submitted  in 
his  turn  to  the  exactions  he  must  sustain. 

In  this  series  of  reflections  I  have  often  reiterated 
the  idea,  but  it  needs  everlasting  emphasis,  and  I  will 
venture,  in  conclusion,  to  restate  it  once  more.  We,  who 
never  have  been  deaf,  are  all  too  prone  to  think  we  can  do 
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all  things  needful  for  the  silence-bound  mind  and  heart 
without  aid  or  guidance  from  that  region  of  human  experience. 
But  it  is  a  piece  of  arrogance,  fraught  with  evil  consequences 
to  the  very  ones  we  would  help.  I  have  slowly  but  com- 
pletely lost  faith  in  the  power  of  any  non  deaf  person  to 
see  life  accurately  as  it  unfolds  day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
in  company  and  in  solitude,  in  joy  or  in  grief,  in  success  or 
in  failure,  to  the  man  whose  consciousness  contains  no 
sense  of  the  myriad  phenomena  of  sound — ^no  experience 
with  the  human  voice.  He  moves  in  a  region  differing 
from  ours,  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  While  we 
know  much  that  he  can  never  know,  yet  just  as  surely  he 
knows  much  that  we  can  never  grasp. 

Hence  it  were  well  that  governors  and  legislatures, 
directors,  superintendents,  and  teachers  beware,  if  their 
philanthropy  is  sincere,  how  they  proceed  in  the  name 
of  benefaction  to  the  deaf  without  taking  counsel  with  the 
deaf  at  every  important  step.  And  were  I  a  deaf  citizen 
I  would  never  rest  easy  of  conscience  till  I  had  done  all 
I  could  to  secure  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  deaf  to  a 
proper  share  in  the  management  of  their  most  vital  public 
interest. 

JOSEPH  A.  TILLINGHAST, 
Professor  in  Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 


THE  THOUGHT  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  DEAF- 
MUTE.  AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 
TRUE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEAF-MUTE  IN- 
STRUCTION*—VIII. 

Chapter  IV. — Continued. 

The  Acquisition  of  Word  Language  by  the  Deaf- 
MuTE  IN  ITS  Natural  Connection  with  the  Sign 
Language. 

Let  us  further  investigate  the  relation  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage and  word  language  to  thought  on  the  basis  of  these 
two  special  questions:  1.  Does  the  deaf-mute  think  "in'* 
signs?  2.  Does  the  hearing  person  think  " in"  words  or,  as 
has  recently  been  asserted,  "in  sound  perceptions?" 

There  is  no  conception  that  more  clearly  expresses  the 
connection  between  thinking  and  speaking  than  that  which 
regards  language  as  a  "function"  of  thought.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view  we  have  before  us  in  the  assertions 
that  the  deaf-mute  thinks  "in"  signs  and  the  hearing 
person  "in"  words,  an  incomplete  definition,  an  analytical 
judgment.  The  content  of  thought  does  not  wholly  find 
expression  in  any  language.  "Not  all  experience  can  be 
grasped  by  thought;  not  every  train  of  thought  has  at  its 
command  means  of  expression  and  designation."  When 
we  regard  the  deaf-mute,  we  at  once  perceive  that  he  can 
never  fully  represent  in  the  sign  language  what  he  has 
experienced  and  recognized  in  his  conception  and  perception; 
he  can  only  grasp  this  or  that  feature  of  it  and  use  this  as  a 
reference  to  the  whole,  therefore  as  a  sign.  As  the  sign  con- 
forms to  a  definite  content  of  the  process  of  conception,  its 

♦Continued  from  the  May  number  of  the  Annals,  page  268. 
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similarity  thereto  is  readily  perceived  by  all  whose  attention 
and  activity  in  the  act  of  perception  are  directed  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  deaf-mute.  Schottle  and 
Vatter  emphatically  declare  that  the  sign  language  pos- 
sesses only  the  capacity  of  "representation;''  that  it  does 
not  acquire  that  of  ''naming"  ideas.  But  is  "naming'' 
anything  else  than  designating,  and  can  we  do  anythmg 
else  with  a  sign  than  represent  it  either  for  the  eye  or  the  ear? 

It  is  said  that  the  deaf-mute  thinks  "in  pictures,"  and  the 
opinion  prevails  that  he  thus  does  something  peculiar  and 
abnormal.  He  indeed  thinks  in  pictures,  but  so  do  we ;  and 
these  pictures  have  regular  coherence.  For  this  regular 
coherence  of  the  picture,  that  is,  for  the  idea,  the  deaf-mute 
has  in  his  gesture  a  sign  which  he  can  again  represent  to 
himself  only  in  the  picture.  We  can  separate  the  gesture 
from  the  idea  and  cUstinguish  the  sign  from  the  thing 
designated.  We  have  before  us  two  psychical  pictureswhich 
point  to  each  other,  since  they  depend  upon  each  other,  but 
the  idea  is  not  the  gesture  and  the  gesture  is  not  the  idea. 

The  statement  that  the  deaf-mute  thinks  in  signs  is  the 
expression  of  a  false,  or  at  any  rate  an  insufficient,  under- 
standing of  the  process  of  thought  and  language.  When  the 
deaf-mute  expresses  the  idea  "hare"  by  placing  his  hands 
at  the  sides  of  his  head  and  reproducing  the  movement  of 
the  animal's  long  ears,  he  thinks  not  merely  of  the  "  long 
ears"  and  nothing  else;  nay,  the  sign  only  introduces  the 
conception  of  the  idea  in  its  content  and  extent,  while  the 
process  of  the  thought  may  under  some  circumstances  take 
a  much  more  extended  and  comprehensive  course.  But 
if  the  picture,  is  speedily  abandoned,  the  deaf-mute  has  the 
distinct  feeling  which  tells  him :  You  know  how  it  proceeds 
here;  you  have  to  do  with  an  animal  that  can  run  very 
swiftly,  that  has  many  enemies,  that  is  shot  by  the  hunter, 
that  is  fetched  by  the  dog,  that  gives  a  good  roast,  etc. 
Every  single  thought,  if  it  clearly  appeared  in  the  conscious- 
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ness,  would  have  to  be  conceived  in  a  picture,  and  we  would 
find  that  with  every  picture  there  is  associated  a  gesture 
process  of  indicative  character.  As  the  "general  form"  of 
the  idea  controls  the  whole  thought  connection,  so  does  one 
gesture  sign  predominate,  while  the  others  retire  in  the 
consciousness. 

Since  we  are  striving  to  ascertain  the  true  relationship 
of  the  sign  language  to  the  thought  of  the  deaf-mute,  let 
us  consider  still  further  the  opinion  that  the  deaf-mute 
thinks  "in"  signs.  In  this  little  word  "in"  there  seems  to 
be  a  significance  which  may  be  able  to  throw  new  Ught  upon 
the  relation  of  the  deaf-mute  to  the  sign  language. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  sign-language  Ues  in 
the  "nature"  of  the  deaf-mute  and  that  it  is  therefore  so 
hard  to  combat.  We  must  here  return  to  what  has  been 
previously  stated.  In  our  conception  the  idea  is  closely 
connected  with  the  pictures  which  arise  from  our  action, 
from  our  whole  attention.  In  the  formation  of  these 
pictures  there  comes  into  motion  our  whole  self-activity, 
without  which  there  is  no  comprehension  and  no  under- 
standing. The  consciousness  of  our  self-activity,  of  our 
"observing"  and  our  "grasping,"  is  indeed  interrupted  now 
and  then  by  the  perception  of  something  foreign,  which 
breaks  in  upon  us  from  outsidis,  but  it  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  content  of  the  thing  perceived  that  it 
cannot  really  be  disconnected  from  it.  Our  own  self- 
activity  independently  arouses  sensations  and  conceptions 
which  enter  into  the  content  of  the  perception  and  in  this 
manner  aid  to  characterize  it  through  personal  additions. 
When  the  perception  of  the  thing  to  be  observed  is  accom- 
plished, there  arises  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  our  own  self- 
activity  and  with  this  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  "real." 

The  fact  that  we  introduce  our  own  ego,  our  own  feeling 
and  desire,  into  our  comprehension,  also  establishes  that 
wonderful  connection  between  the  world  of  ideas  and  that 
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of  their  signs.  Oh  the  basis  of  this  connection  ideas  live  in 
us  and  we  in  them.  Thus  we  fully  comprehend  why  the 
deaf-mute  naturally  values  the  sign  language  and  practises 
it  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  success.  He  sees  in  it 
his  own  self-activity;  through  it  he  finds  out  how  his  own 
personal  life  is  connected  with  the  sign  and  embodied 
therein.  In  this  sense  alone  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
deaf-mute  thinks  in  signs,  because  they  are  founded  in  his 
nature.  "  Thinking  means  living.'*  The  deaf-mute  uses  the 
sign  language  because  he  lives  in  it.  Now  this  language 
again  appears  before  us  in  its  full  significance.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  pure  oral  method  strive  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
credit by  saying  that  the  deaf-mute  "thinks  in  signs." 
We  see  herein  a  proof  of  its  inseparable  connection  with 
the  mental  life  of  the  deaf. 

It  is  now  no  longer  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  a  deeper  com- 
prehension of  the  other  question,  which  asks  whether  or 
not  the  hearing  person  thinks  in  words.  Schottle  and 
Vatter,  in  judging  the  sign  language  and  spoken  language, 
proceed  from  the  theory  that  the  latter  is  able  to  "name" 
a  thing,  while  the  former  can  only  "represent."  They 
believe  that  only  that  which  can  be  named  bears  the  char- 
acter of  the  idea.  Since  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  does 
not  name  anything,  that  is,  designate  it  with  words,  they 
think  he  cannot  arrive  at  ideas.  Herein  we  clearly  see 
that  Schottle,  Vatter,  and  all  who  agree  with  them  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  word  language,  ascribe  to  the  word 
itself  the  exclusive  power  of  forming  ideas.  They  thus, 
though  unconsciously,  place  themselves  on  the  standpoint 
of  "verbalism,"  that  dogma  which  taught  that  the  words 
contain  the  ideas  and  that  the  word  as  such  at  all  times 
correctly  expresses  the  idea.  But  even  in  the  early  middle 
ages  a  champion  of  verbalism  wrote:  "He  who  directs  his 
attention  only  to  the  sounds,  not  to  the  thought;  who 
clings  to  the  words,  not  to  the  meaning,  cannot  be  a  correct 
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judge.  For  it  is  the  intention  of  what  is  spoken  that  gives 
meaning  to  the  word;  if  this  is  not  recognized,  what  is 
the  word  but  mere  ^vind  {ventuSy  flatus  rom)?"* 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  accuse  any  representative 
of  the  pure  oral  method — for  instance,  Mr.  Vatter  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main — of  practising  verbalism  in  his  instruction. 
But  his  theory  regarding  the  sign  language  and  word  lan- 
guage, which  he  seems  to  have  taken  unconsciously  from 
Schottle,  leads  to  an  erroneous  opinion  concerning  the 
recognition  of  ideas  and  therefore  to  an  incorrect  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  sign  and  the  word. 

We  do  not  think  in  "words"  in  the  sense  which  the 
champions  of  the  direct  association  with  speech,  or  even 
the  verbalists,  suppose.  We  are  able,  as  has  been  shown, 
to  separate  the  sign  as  well  as  the  word  from  the  idea. 
Still  the  thought  that  the  word  is  in  some  way  very  closely 
connected  with  the  idea  cannot  be  wholly  set  aside;  but, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  eulogists  of  word  language  cannot 
make  capital  out  of  this;  on  the  contrary  they  lament 
that  word  language  seems  foreign  to  the  deaf-mute  from 
the  first  and  that  it  remains  foreign  to  his  disposition  all 
his  life. 

The  word  in  itself  does  not  charactorize  the  idea.  IJut 
we  have  above*  already  called  attention  to  the  great  signif- 
icance of  the  acoustic  (^lenient  in  the  word,  ami  this  alone 
(»xplains  why  hearing  p(»ople  assume  that  the  word  consti- 
tutes the  idea,  since  this  is  contained  in  the  word.  The 
sound  of  the  word  so  excites  our  aesthetic  feeling  that  our 
perception  of  the  real  and  the  foreign  is  thus  interrupted, 
even  for  a  time  suppressed.  The  thing  perceived  is  in  this 
manner  really  characterized  by  the  sound  picture,  and  in 
the  conception  the  acoustic  element  again  so  powerfully 
presents  itself,  that  we  an*  liable  to  receive  the  impression 
that  in  the  sound  of  the  word  something  belonging  to  the 

♦''Entheticus"  of  John  of  Salisbury,  1120-1180. 
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idea  itself  approaches  us.  Added  to  this  is  the  thousand- 
fold repetition  of  the  word-sound,  as  it  is  presented  to  the 
child  learning  to  speak,  and  the  peculiarly  marked  pro- 
nunciation of  it  by  others,  which  is  so  easily  perceived  by 
the  hearing  child.  The  hearing  person  feels  that  the  idea 
and  the  spoken  word  strive  to  combine  with  almost  irre- 
sistible force.  When  we  begin  to  perceive  and  compre- 
hend, we  seek  for  a  "name,"  for  a  word;  when  the  thing  is 
understood  it  appears  to  exist  and  live  for  us  in  the  name; 
but  it  appears  so  only  because  the  word  arouses  within  us 
life-processes  which  are  most  closely  united  with  our  trains 
of  thought.  Understood  in  this  sense,  we  recognize  that 
even  in  the  statement  that  the  hearing  person  thinks  "in'' 
words,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth ;  but  the  definition,  as  before 
said,  is  incomplete,  and  it  requires  a  close  investigation  to 
distinguish  what  in  it  is  true. 

As  the  acoustic  element  does  not  exist  for  the  deaf-mute, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  create  within  him  a  bond  between 
the  idea  and  the  spoken  word.  Knowledge  and  experience, 
however,  teach  us  that  it  is  possible  to  a  certain  degree. 
But  for  him  the  sign,  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  his 
emotional  life,  is  much  more  significant  than  the  spoken 
word,  which  is  feebly  emphasized  in  his  feelings.  For  this 
reason  the  sign  language  is  and  will  remain  of  fundamental 
importance  in  his  instruction.  Where  knowledge  is  to  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  brought  to  his  consciousness,  the 
gesture  must  under  all  circumstances  be  recognized  and 
cultivated  as  the  sign  of  the  life  process  connected  with  his 
comprehension.  In  the  sign  language  he  best  comprehends 
himself;  this  is  to  him  the  element  and  symbol  of  his  own 
"life  process;"  with  the  learning  of  the  word  he  begins  to 
comprehend  and  understand  his  fellow-men,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  the  word  becomes  understood  by  him  through 
signs.  In  all  learning  the  essential  point  is  the  "  life  process 
of  comprehension, "  and  all  instruction  must  regard  this. 
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It  b  for  u»  the  "higher  unity"  of  the  sign  language  and 
8I>oken  language.  He  who  studies  and  properly  judges  the 
''life  process  of  comprehenrion''  will  understand  that  the 
sign  language  and  spoken  language  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
if  the  intellectual  development  of  the  deaf-mute  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  natural  manner. 

The  strictest  advocates  of  the  pure  oral  method  come 
in  a  certain  respect  very  close  to  the  thought  just  expressed, 
inasmuch  as  they  regard  "pantomime"  and  "action"  as 
valuable  means  of  representation,  without  which  vital 
instruction  cannot  be  given.*  With  this  admission  the 
theory  of  the  pure  oral  method  is  punctured  at  the  outset, 
and  shows  itself  weak  in  theory  and  in  practice.  This  had 
long  been  suspected,  and  at  the  Convention  of  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  in  Augsburg  several  voices  called  attention  to  it 
when  Mr.  J.  Vatter  in  his  paper  favored  "  pantomime  and 
action . ' '  But  the  fact  was  not  clearly  recognized  on  account 
of  the  prejudice  against  the  sign  language. 

First,  as  regards  pantomine,  they  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  a  diflference  in  kind  between  panto- 
mimic motions  and  the  motions  of  the  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  language  (expression,  and  they  maintained  that  "facial 
(^xpnNssion  and  g(\stur(\s  are  not  natural  signs."t  Th(; 
whole  mistake  lay  in  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
"  psychology  of  sensation."  In  the  second  chapter  we 
hav(»  shown  how  one  conies  to  an  understanding  of  sensa- 
tions; the  following  may  here  be  added.  We  grasp  the 
course*  of  a  sensation  in  pictures,  which  appear  in  us  through 
our  action  at  the  time  the  sensation  controls  our  con- 
sciousness. The*  sensation  of  pleasure,  for  instance,  is 
thus  manif(\ste(l:  the  eyes  are  opened  wider,  they  beam  and 

♦Soo  Report  of  the  Third  (-onvention  of  Oemian  Teachers  of  the 
Dcuf  at  Augsburg  (1894),  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  Vatter  on  "The  Insuring  of 
the  Oral  Method, ' '  pages  44-46. 

tSee  Roose,  "Die  deutsche  Methode  und  die  Gebiirde,"  Organ,  1892, 
page  103. 
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shine,  the  muscles  of  the  face  become  animated,  the  range 
of  vision  is  extended,  the  head  is  raised,  the  breath  becomes 
deeper  and  more  vigorous;  one  involuntarily  raises  the 
arms  and  would  like  to  embrace  the  object  of  pleasure,  etc. 
These  motor  effects  unite  in  the  conception  o£a  whole  picture 
out  of  which  we  take  certain  features  and  regard  them  as 
a  characteristic  sign  which  indicates  the  whole  process. 
Where  we  see  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  sensation  of 
pleasure,  we  infer  the  presence  of  this  condition  of  mind; 
we  let  the  sensation  arise  in  us  by  seeking  to  reproduce  it  in 
brief  outlines,  often  in  mere  inceptions.  Especially  in  rapid 
thinking  we  indicate  the  sensations  which  constantly  accom- 
pany our  thoughts  only  in  brief  pantommiic  movements, 
in  gestures,  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  and  the  rapidly  changing 
physical  attitude. 

The  sensations  are  contents  of  our  consciousness  and  as 
such  they  are  the  object  of  our  perception  and  recognition; 
otherwise  how  should  we  be  able  to  master  them?  By 
striving  to  grasp  and  designate  our  sensations  we  place 
them  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  we  learn  to 
differentiate  and  objectify  them.  But  if  we  wish  to  retain 
the  sensations  as  objects  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  desig- 
naU;  them  in  language,  just  as  we  do  the  conceptions  and 
ideas  which  we  receive  from  the  so-called  outer  world. 
Here  as  there,  and  there  as  here,  the  natural  gesture  plays 
the  same  highly  important  part.  Whoever  recognizes  the 
natural  gesture  as  the  means  of  expression  and  designation 
for  the  world  of  sensations,  can  never  deny  its  value  in 
the  realm  of  conceptions,  if  he  does  not  want  to  delude  him- 
self. With  the  admission  that  it  would  be  mental  suicide 
to  attempt  to  suppress  the  expressions  of  the  life  of  sensa- 
tion and  limit  them  to  mere  words,  one  recognizes  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  no  deaf-mute  instruction  without  the  use 
of  gestures.  This  recognition,  however,  is  included  in  the 
other,  that  all  comprehension  comes  through  signs.    Where 
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one  has  to  deal  with  hearing  children,  the  voice  alone  can 
arouse  the  life  of  sensation,  and  indicate  the  direction  of 
thought;  but  in  these  latter  days  teachers  have  learned  to 
value  the  gesture  here  also,  especially  m  the  new  pedagogy, 
which  estimates  the  natural  expressions  of  the  child's  mind 
very  differently  from  the  instruction  conducted  in  the  spirit 
of  intellectualism. 

That  at  the  present  tune  one  cannot  speak  of  a  really 
pure  oral  method  we  are  shown  also  by  an  investigation  of 
the  idea  of  action.  The  advocates  of  the  pure  oral  method 
are  visibly  embarrassed  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  narrow 
limits  of  descriptive  object  teaching.  As  long  as  they  had 
to  deal  with  outer,  tangible,  sharply  outlined  thingSj  which 
they  could  easily  show,  or,  so  to  speak,  stick  the  children's 
noses  upon  (by  the  way,  this  is  also  a  gesture  sign  arid 
a  very  significant  one),  the  pure  oral  method  could,  regarded 
purely  superficially,  be  carried  on  without  conspicuous 
gesture  signs;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  to  deal  with  people's 
thoughts  and  actions,  as,  for  instance,  in  teaching  biblical 
history,  in  individual  reading,  in  representing  the  occur- 
rences of  daily  life,  etc.,  they  immediately  perceived  that 
little  w^as  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  mere  word,  and 
that  therefore  the  word  must  be  explained  and  supported 
by  imitative  action  and  gestures.  They,  therefore,  recom- 
mended pantomime  and  action,  that  is,  the  self-active 
representation  of  human  actions,  human  Ufe.  The  sign 
language,  it  is  true,  wsls  to  be  avoided  and  eluded;  but  only 
those  who  practised  the  ostrich  policy  could  avoid  seeing 
that  in  action  one  also  had  to  deal  with  the  sign  language. 

"Action"  is  nothing  else  than  the  representation  in  signs 
of  the  procedure  in  individual  cases.  But  the  action  must 
not  merely  pass  before  the  eye,  it  must  also  be  compre- 
hended. From  the  individual  action  the  mind  abstracts 
the  '*  general  form  of  the  occurrence,''  and  for  this  it  creates 
a  characteristic  sign  that  indicates  the  activity.    Deaf-mute 
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children,  for  instance,  are  to  be  tau^t  to  comprehend  with 
full  consciousness  the  idea  ''write/'  and  the  word  is  to  be 
given  them.  Now  if  the  teacher  takes  a  pen  in  his  hand  and 
sits  down  before  a  book  and  makes  the  motions  of  writing — 
he  may  also  really  write  and  let  the  pupils  write — ^the  ques- 
tion arises:  Is  the  sign  excluded  here?  Not  at  all.  The 
mind  does  not  stop  ndth  the  several  acti\ities,  it  seeks  for 
the  featiu^  which  will  best  explain  the  whole  activity. 
With  the  act  of  writing  there  is  involuntarily^forced  upon 
the  mind  the  movement  of  the  right  hand,  with  which  we 
guide  the  pen  up  and  down  to  produce  letters.  This  sign 
is  understood  by  the  whole  world,  and  it  especially  im- 
presses itself  upon  the  deaf-mute;  in  fact  it  has  impressed 
itself  upon  him  long  before  the  teacher  could  give  him  the 
spoken  word  for  it.  WTiat  does  it  matter  then  if  teachers 
and  pupils,  in  order  to  characterize  the  whole  activity, 
make  the  sign  in  questicHi,  and  even  make  it  directly  before 
the  spoken  word  is  given?  Do  you  say  that  in  that  case  the 
deaf-mute  will  not  care  for  the  spoken  word  because  he  had 
the  sign?  A  foolish  objection!  When  he  feels  the  general 
human  purpose  of  the  spoken  word,  when  he  is  given  short 
sentences  with  which  he  can  inunediately  begin  to  do 
something  in  daily  life,  he  will  value  and  cherish  the  word, 
even  if  he  knows  the  sign  perfectly  and  has  used  it  a  thou- 
sand times.  If,  however,  the  word  is  learned  only  to 
increase  the  "vocabulary"  or  for  grammatical  practice,  it 
may  be  retained  by  the  memory,  but  it  will  not  be  used, 
however  forcibly  the  sign  may  have  been  suppressed 
from  b^inning  to  end.  The  sign  in  no  way  renders 
the  word  superfluous  nor  its  purpose  illusory;  but  a  system- 
atic language  instruction  separated  from  real  life  makes 
the  word  a  mere  ballast  for  the  mind,  which  it  throws  away 
as  soon  as  it  can. 

With  the  recognition  of  "pantomime  and  action"  even 
the  opponents  of  the  sign  language  have  made  important 
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headway  in  the  comprehension  of  the  statement:  "All 
comprehension  is  a  comprehension  through  signs."  This 
proves  that  a  truth  can  never  be  fully  suppressed,  and  that 
even  its  opponents  actually  live  on  it;  they  may  be  able  to 
distort  its  shape,  but  never  to  destroy  its  power.  Where 
we  oppose  an  idea,  we  really  stand  upon  the  same  ground 
with  it;  we  have  only  to  discover  in  what  direction  that  Ues 
which  the  opposing  ideas  have  in  common. 

"Pantomime  and  action"  are  and  will  remain  valuable 
aids  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  and  every  teacher  who  is 
in  earnest  in  carrying  out  the  life  processes  of  compre- 
hension will  faithfully  use  them;  but  their  true  worth  is 
recognized  only  by  the  teacher  who  realizes  that  they  are 
sign  representations  of  the  processes  of  sensation  and 
thought,  in  which  the  sign  language  is  not  excluded  but 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  mental  activity. 

The  sign  language  indeed  still  has  strong  opponents 
among  German  teachers  of  the  deaf — we  must  take  into 
account  deeply  rooted  prejudices — but  whoever  favors  and 
recommends  the  use  of  "pantomine  aud  action"  fights 
against  the  sign  language  with  a  broken  «word.  I  have 
freed  myself  from  the  prejudice  against  signs — it.  has 
truly  cost  me  much  struggle  and  labor — ^Mid  I  can  only 
invite  others  to  a  similar  process  of  self-correction  with  the 
words:  Go  thou  and  do  likewise! 

We  will  now  no  longer  avoid  the  question  which  brings 
us  closer  to  the  practice  of  deaf-mute  instruction:  What 
influence  must  the  conclusions  to  which  our  investigation 
has  brought  us  have  upon  the  practical  form  of  deaf-mute 
instruction? 

In  all  instruction  one  has  to  deal  on  one  side  with  teacliing 
and  on  the  other  with  learning.  Every  pupil  is  able  to 
recognize  and  separate  these  two  ideas;  for  it  is  easier  to 
perceive  contrasts  than  to  distinguish  the  features  in  which 
our  ideas  agree.     Whoever  "recognizes  the  true  relation 
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in  which  teaching  and  learning  are  identical"  learns  to 
comprehend  the  activity  of  instruction  in  a  philosophical 
spirit  and  regards  teaching  and  learning  from  a  higher 
standpoint  than  many  a  "methodizer." 

Learning  is  an  understanding  and  comprehension;  that 
is,  the  pupil  must  understand  the  teacher  in  his  movements 
of  expression  and  comprehend  his  thought.  This  is  very 
simple.  But  is  not  teaching  also  a  renewed  comprehension 
and  understanding? 

The  teacher  must  place  himself  in  the  psychical  position 
of  the  learner.  The  more  undeveloped  and  feeble  his 
pupils  are,  the  more  depends  upon  this  gift  of  insight  and 
sympathy  on  his  part.  He  must  be  able  to  perceive  how 
the  childish  mind  proceeds  in  order  to  master  the  material. 
He  therefore  arranges  his  material  and  follows  it  in  thought 
as  if  he  himself  had  to  cover  the  ground  which  the  pupil 
must  pass  over  in  grasping  it.  He  thinks  himself  into  the 
pupil's  place  and  thus  perceives  in  his  own  mind  whether 
or  not  the  road  leads  to  the  desired  goal.  When  he  stands 
before  the  class,  he  presents  the  particulars  which  have 
rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  own  premeditated 
preparation;  he  recognizes  the  relations  in  which  the 
individual  parts  stand  to  one  another  and  so  arranges 
these  that  the  whole  may  be  presented  to  the  eye  in  a 
characteristic  picture,  in  an  expressive  sign.  He  who 
proceeds  thus  practises  the  art  of  "forethinking,'*  on 
which  all  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  learner  is  based. 
The  child,  observing  the  thinking  teacher  at  his  work, 
perceives  that  he  is  entering  into  the  teacher's  processes  of 
thought  and  life,  which  become  to  him  a  "  direct,  suggestive 
guide  to  self-thought.''  Involuntarily  he  imitates  the 
teacher  in  the  movements  with  which  he  gives  expression 
to  his  thought,  and  in  this  way  he  best  and  most  quickly 
understands  him.  With  his  thoughts  and  sensations  he 
treads  in  the  teacher's  footsteps;  he  ^* follows  in  the  wake 
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of  a  foreign  thought."  If  the  art  of  teaching  is  to  be 
elevated  and  deepened,  the  art  of  forethought  must  be 
consciously  practised,  and  so  used  that  the  pupil  may 
readily  catch  the  teacher's  train  of  thought  and  follow  it 
with  enjoyment.  Here  again  we  see  how  closely  theory 
and  practice  are  connected.  He  who  does  not  understand 
the  processes  of  thought,  of  mental  progress,  and  of  learning, 
or  who  regards  them  from  false  points  of  view,  cannot 
truly  carry  out  nor  successfully  foster  the  art  of  forethought. 
In  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  this  art  can  be  practised 
only  with  the  aid  of  the  sign  language. 

MATTHIAS  SCHNEIDER, 

Instructor  in  the  Brunswick  School, 
^  Brunswick,  Germany. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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[The  following  article  is  extracted  from  an  editorial  in  the  Teacher 
of  the  Deaf  for  September,  1910.  The  opening  paragraphs,  which  we 
omit,  refer  to  the  winning  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Cam- 
bridge University  by  Mr.  G.  Annand  Mi^ckenzie,  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals,  and  to  the  high  attainments  of  a 
few  other  deaf  persons  who  are  not  named. — E.  A.  F.] 

.  .  .  These  facts  are  inspiriting;  they  impart  renewed 
courage  and  confidence  to  those  who  believe  that  intellectual 
efficiency,  endow^ed  with  language  to  represent  all  its 
purposes,  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  success  of  the  deaf, 
whether  intellectual,  industrial,  or  social;  and  they  illus- 
trate most  forcibly  the  possibilities  of  the  mind  of  the  deaf. 

But  w^hile  they  do  so,  they  at  the  same  time  give  cause  for 
reflection.  Why  are  there  so  few  of  these  successes?  How 
is  it  that  out  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  children  who  leave 
our  schools  each  year,  few,  if  any,  eventually  return  to  give 
proof,  in  the  shape  of  an  honor  won,  of  the  value  of  the 
educational  care  taken  of  them? 
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Are  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  become  the  victims  of  a 
crippling  pessimism^  to  doubt  ourselves  and  those  we  teach, 
because,  at  the  moment,  we  cannot  answer  these  questions 
to  our  satisfaction?  Are  we  to  re-echo  a  question  that  was 
recently  addressed  to  us,  *' Language  for  the  deaf,  what 
use  is  it?  Better  teach  them  something  useful.''  Shall 
we  substitute  other  ideals  than  that  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  the  aim  of  our  labor?  Or,  shall  we,  with  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's great  success  before  us,  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
potential  intellectual  power  of  the  deaf:  and  endeavor  to 
discover  how,  where,  and  why  our  methods  of  training  fall 
short  of  a  truly  educational  standard,  making  the  utmost  of 
the  powers  existing  in  them.  If  we  do,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  cause  of  the  failures  we  deplore  rests  not  with  the  deaf, 
but  with  their  conditions,  and  partly,  it  may  be,  with  our- 
selves, as  teachers. 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  teachers  to  adopt  this  latter 
course;  for  only  by  the  improvements  resulting  from  the 
discovery  of  weakness  and  error  in  our  educational  system 
can  the  deaf  be  led  to  the  best  and  highest  in  life,  whether  in 
the  direction  of  higher  education,  of  industrial  ailvance- 
ment,  or  of  social  standing. 

Such  an  investigation  is  not  at  all  a  simple  one.  It 
involves  a  survey  of  the  whole  life  of  the  chilil,  and  of  his 
training  and  environment,  frofti  birth  to  manhood. 

The  records  of  those  deaf  persons,  to  whose  successes  we 
have  referred,  indicate  that  there  is  no  one  royal  road  to 
success,  no  particular  open  sesame,  either  of  methoil  of 
expression  or  of  the  form  of  educational  proceilure,  which 
will  open  the  gateway  to  knowledge.  Success  iloes  not 
depend  upon  the  adoption  of  either  this  methoiK  or  that : 
nor  in  every  case  upon  attendance  at  school ;  nor  even  upon 
the  administrations  of  what  we  term  the  expert  teacher  of 
the  deaf;  for  the  greatest  reconled  triumphs  of  the  ileaf 
show  that  either  method  of  teaching  is  efficient  for  this 
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service;  that  other  procedures  may  take  the  place  of  school 
instruction;  and  that  the  highest  success  has  been  achieved 
through  the  assistance  of  persons  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
'^idiosyncrasies''  of  the  deaf,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  taught  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf-mute. 

These  are  perhaps  unusual  statements  to  make,  and  yet 
they  need  not  alarm  us.  They  ar6  a  natural  corollary  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  potential  intellectual 
equality  between  the  deaf  and  those  who  hear.  They 
suggest  that  while  we  as  teachers  believe  in  the  normal 
quality  of  the  deaf  mind,  we  may  have,  in  actual  practice, 
wandered  away,  perhaps  far,  from  normal  procedures  in 
developing  that  mind;  and  that  we  may  have  done  too 
much,  leaving  the  child  to  do  too  little.  We  may  have 
specialized  too  much,  and  as  a  result  we  may  have  widened, 
unnecessarily,  the  gulf  between  the  deaf  child  and  his  hear- 
ing fellows.  The  intense  specialization  of  the  earlier 
method  of  "signs"  undoubtedly  acted  in  this  way;  and  it 
is  for  us,  as  teachers,  to  consider  whether  there  is  not  a 
present  tendency  to  overspecialization  in  other  methods, 
which  have  now  largely  superseded  the  earlier  one.  The 
secret  of  intellectual  success  is  not  speech,  as  such,  but 
language,  no  matter  how  it  is  accepted  and  expressed ;  and 
it  is  merely  confusing  means  for  ends  to  think  otheru'ise. 
Wc  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  gladly  concede 
that  speech  and  speech-reading  are  of  untold  value  to  the 
deaf,  and  we  would  give  them  to  every  deaf  person  capable 
of  acquiring  them.  But  there  is  a  perspective  in  our  work 
in  which  the  development  of  intelligence,  by  and  through 
language,  whatever  medium  be  used  to  represent  it,  must 
stand  first. 

Language  is  then  the  principal  thing,  and  whatever  else 
the  deaf  get,  they  must  get  language.  But  how?  Most 
of  the  deaf  persons  over  whose  achievements  we  rejoice  were 
never  taught  language  as  it  is  taught  in  schools.     We  may 
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have  overspecialized  in  this  direction.  Those  who  dealt 
with  them  used  language;  we  teach  it.  Those  from  whom 
we  ourselves  acquired  language  v>sed  it;  we  teach  it.  What 
facility  in  the  use  of  language  would  a  child  who  hears 
develop,  if  he  were  barred  off  from  every  voice  but  the 
teacher's,  and  then  taught  in  quality  and  quantity  as  the 
deaf  child  is  in  our  class-rooms?  If  language  is  to  be  used 
from  the  early  life  of  the  deaf,  what  particular  mode  of 
expressing  it  should  be  chosen?  Or  shall  there  be  more 
than  one?  These  are  questions  of  much  importance.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  form,  or  forms,  to  be  used  shall  be  direct, 
ready,  impressive,  easily  observed  and  easily  reproduced. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  every  attempt  to  assist 
the  child  intellectually  is  reserved  till  he  is  admitted  into 
school;  and  in  almost  as  great  a  number,  nothing  to  help 
the  child  follows  and  supplements  the  work  of  the  school. 
People  who  ought  to  know  better  speak  of  the  "  completion 
of  education.''  In  those  cases  wherein  the  deaf  excel  it  is 
generally  found  that  parental  interest  and  concern  are 
strong;  and  that,  early  realizing  the  deafness  of  the  child, 
effort  is  put  forth  to  compensate  him  for  his  consequ(»nt 
loss  of  heard  word».  W(»  need  not  be  critical  as  to  the  fomi 
in  which  those  words  are  giv(»n.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that,  allowing  for  the  change  of  medium,  the  procechire  is 
normal;  and  the  result  is  development,  both  of  thought 
and  expression,  along  normal  lines.  Parental  interest  and 
self-denial  support  the  deaf  student  through  infancy,  boy- 
hood, and  youth;  and  in  manhood  the  harvest  is  seen.  We 
therefore  come  to  this,  that  the  use  of  language  must  be 
commenced  in  the  earliest  years  of  life  and  continued  as 
the  medium  of  communication  throughout  life. 

There  are  three  main  divisions  in  the  life  of  the  usual  deaf 
child:  pre-school,  school,  and  post-school  life.  How  can  we 
influence  the  life  of  the  child  before  school  age?  The  excel- 
lent circular  of  "Instructions  to  Parents,"  issued  by  the 
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Association,*  will,  if  properly  used,  do  something  in  this 
direction.  There  are  many  parents  who  will  gladly  profit 
by  its  wise  in j  mictions.  But  there  are  a  number  who  will 
not.  The  parent  who  merely  sends  his  deaf  child  to  school 
in  order  to  escape  the  legal  penalty  of  default  is  scarcely 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  trouble  himself  either  to  prepare 
the  child  for  instruction  or  to  supplement  that  instruction 
in  after-school  life.  These  things  are  unfortunately  similar 
in  the  education  of  normal  children;  and  perhaps  most 
teachers,  knowing  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  could,  from 
that  knowledge  alone,  predict  fairly  closely  the  possible 
failures  of  their  work.  Our  schools  cannot,  whatever  they 
do,  supply  fully  the  intellectual  losses  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood in  those  eases  wherein  no  intere^  has  been  taken  in 
the  child  at  home.  They  may  do  much,  but  there  will 
always  remain  the  ''what  might  have  been^'  to  regret. 
But  from  every  centre  of  work  for  the  deaf  there  should  be 
an  effort  made  to  "  catch  the  child  young,"  and  to  influence 
the  parents  to  treat  the  child  as  if  he  could  hear,  at  least 
by  using  some  word  form  in  which  the  ideas  given  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters  can  be  given  to  him.  Nothing  better 
than  the  precepts  of  the  Association's  ''Circular  to  Parents" 
is  necessary,  for  it  inculcates  a  normal  attitude  to  the  child 
all  through. 

The  school  life  of  the  child  is  more  completely  under  our 
control.  We  have  ventured  to  suggest  certain  point.s  of 
educational  i)rocc(lure  for  the  consideration  of  t<^achers. 
In  our  opinion  the  whole -requirement  of  to-day  is  less 
teaching y  and  more  using  of  language;  less  theory,  more 
practice;  less  talk  of  methods  and  more  of  the  thing  to  be 
done.  The  vital  question  is  not  how  we  do  the  work,  but 
whether  we  reoUy  do  it;  in  fine,  a  proper  realization  of  the 
ends  to  be  won,  as  distinct  from  the  means  to  be  employed. 

♦For  this  circular,  issued  by  the  British  Association  of  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf,  see  the  AnnaU  for  last  May,  pages  294-296. 
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And  herein  much  is  involved,  perhaps  a  mild  revolution 
of  present  procedures.  It  is  clear  to  every  observer  that 
what  is  wanted,  inside  and  outside  our  schools,  is  language, 
and  yet  more  language.  How  is  this  to  be  realized?  The 
necessity  for  a  medium  at  once  ready  and  clearly  intelligible 
is  apparent;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  strength  of  the 
claims  of  the  deaf  to  a  full  knowledge  of  English,  their 
power  to  attain  it,  and  the  awakening  mind  of  teachers  on 
the  matter,  will  before  long  evolve  a  solution  of  the  whole 
question.  We  shall  yet  see  ordinary  lesson  books,  in  vari- 
ous subjects,  in  use  in  comparatively  junior  classes  in  our 
schools.  We  shall  yet  see  less  use  made  of  special  text- 
books on  language  for  the  deaf,  which  will  not  be  the 
primary  method  of  developing  language  after  the  earliest 
year  or  two,  but  merely  the  suggestion  for  collecting,  classi- 
fying, and  fixing  verbal  constructions  just  as  modem  school 
manuals  on  English  do  for  children  who  hear.  There  is 
no  need  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  our  curricula;  there 
may  be  too  many  already  included  therein.  The  need  is 
rather  to  approach  present  subjects  more  on  normal  lines 
and  not  to  specialize  them  out  of  recognition  in  order  to 
meet  wrongly  based  conceptions  of  the  state  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  deaf.  Language  must  b(^  regarded  from  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which  it  is  now  often 
estimated.  It  nmst  grow  out  of  the  child;  but  like  all 
other  growths  the  materials  must  come  from  outside  in  the 
most  easily  assimilated  form,  whatever  it  be.  The  principle 
of  growth  is  in  the  child  and  his  own  powers  must  exert  it. 
We,  by  present  teaching,  give  word  upon  word  and  build 
up  language  according  to  our  own  ideas;  but  the  child  must 
be  the  builder  and  form  his  own  ideas,  influenced  by  the 
teacher. 

Education  for  the  deaf  in  its  earlier  days,  imder  the 
regime  of  pure  signing,  not  unnaturally  departed  widely 
on  one  side  from  the  lines  of  the  normal.    The  pendulum 
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may  now  have  swung  some  distance  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, but  it  hangs  far  nearer  the  vertical  of  truth  than 
formerly.  We  have  made  much  progress,  which  in  educa- 
tion is  always  a  slow  procedure,  because  its  results  cannot 
be  worked  out  into  exact  formula?  nor  accurately  measured 
by  mechanism.  We  think  that  the  results  achieved  by 
these  deaf  persons,  results  which  have  led  us  to  write  these 
present  thoughts,  indicate  that  in  their  cases  the  pendulum 
swings  very  truly,  and  that  valuable  lessons  for  our  work 
become  thereby  available. 

The  after-school  life  of  the  child  is  the  period  to  which 
every  teacher  looks  forward  with  deep  concern.  Some, 
in  their  anxiety  to  ensure,  so  far  as  possible,  the  well-being 
of  the  child  in  this  period,  are  reviving,  under  of  course 
improved  conditions,  various  forms  of  training  of  an  indus- 
trial nature.  Others  believe,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
best  preparation  for  this  period  is  along  intellectual  lines 
and  the  fullest  development  of  language,  with  of  course 
manual  training.  We  are  not  now  concerned  as  to  which 
is  the  better  procedure;  we  only  refer  to  it  to  illustrate  the 
general  importance  placed  by  every  teacher  on  what  is  done 
at  school  to  fit  the  pupil  for  after-school  life.  The  interest 
of  the  parents  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  period,  if  school 
work  is  to  bear  its  proper  fruit.  It  is  possible  to  release 
parents  of  their  responsibility  to  too  great  an  extent.  That 
which  comes  for  nothing  is  worth  as  nmch,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  these  days,  when  so  much  is  done  to  relieve  the 
parents  of  deaf  children  during  school-life,  they  become 
content  to  allow  everything  to  be  done  for  them  afterwards. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  schools  and 
missions  to  foster  the  idea  of  responsibility  in  these  parents, 
so  that  they  will  interest  themselves  in  the  intellectual  and 
industrial  advancement  of  their  children  when  approaching 
adult  life.  Let  them  use  language  naturally  in  their  inter- 
course with  these  youths,  encourage  them  to  associate  with 
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hearing  friends,  to  attend  evening  schools  for  the  study  of 
art,  intellectual  work,  and  technical  subjects. 

We  know  that  the  pathway  of  the  deaf  must  always  be 
difficult:  yet  they  may  attain  to  much  success  in  various 
walks  of  life.  But  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  have  the 
encouragement,  the  guidance,  and  the  assistance  of  their 
parents  and  friends,  from  infancy  to  manhood;  where  this 
is  assured  there  is  every  hope  for  them. 

We  have  referred  to  the  comparative  rareness  of  aca- 
demic excellence  in  the  deaf.  Some  may  say  with  regard  to 
genius  that  "Nature  only  makes  a  big  one  now  and  then.'' 
We  do  not  think  Nature  is  responsible  altogether  for  the 
scarcity.  In  the  development  of  the  child  we  believe  that 
training  and  environment  are  vastly  greater  factor*  than 
heredity;  else  to  a  large  extent  our  work  is  vain,  becoming 
merely  ameliorative  rather  than  constructive.  And  it  is 
that  training  and  environment  we  desire  to  see  become  the 
best  we  can  create. 

Here  then  is  the  problem.  Not  only  must  we  truthfully 
and  fearlessly  revise  our  school  procedures  and,  if  necessary, 
abandon  hoftored  beliefs  for  others  which  more  closely  suit 
the  conditions  of  the  child  in  the  twentieth  century;  but 
we  must  consider  how  we  can  secure  the  proper  training  of 
the  deaf  infant  before  he  comes  to  school  and  also  the  de- 
velopment of  the  adolescent  after  he  leaves  the  school. 
This  is  a  big  question;  but  not  until  we  definitely  grapple 
with  it,  as  did  the  friends  of  the  successful  deaf  persons  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  shall  we  find  the  deaf  people  of  this 
country  taking  those  positions  in  life  that  Nature,  if  properly 
and  fully  assisted,  has  qualified  them  to  fill. 


The  third  international  congress  on 

home  education. 

Mr.  a.  Herlin,  of  Brussels,  in  the  Revue  Beige  for  July- 
August,  1910,  gives  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Section 
VI  (Education  of  Abnormal  Children)  of  the  third  Congres 
d^Education  Familiale,  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  August 
22  and  23,  so  far  as  these  proceedings  related  to  the  deaf 
and  the  blind.  From  this  we  condense  a  report  of  the 
part  relating  to  the  deaf. 

Mr.  RooRDA,  Director  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Groningen,  Netherlands,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Deaf  Child 
in  the  Family,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

The  par.ents  of  a  congenitally  deaf  child  are  not  at  first 
aware  of  the  little  one's  condition;  not  until  a  year  or  more 
has  elapsed  do  they  discover  that  he  is  partially  or  totally 
deaf.  When  they  do  discover  it,  they  ought  immediately 
to  consult  a  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  and 
throat.  The  mother,  and  indeed  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  should  co-operate  in  the  education  of  the  child 
at  home  until  he  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  They 
should  treat  him  as  they  do  the  other  children,  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  face  of  the  person  speaking  is  always 
in  a  good  light. 

In  physical  matters  no  difference  is  made  between  the 
deaf  child  and  normal  children.  It  should  be  the  same 
in  matters  relating  to  the  character.  The  education  of 
normal .  children  is  imparted  through  hearing,  sight,  and 
touch.  Hence  the  necessity  of  developing  these  last  two 
sensorial  organs.  As  for  the  use  of  words,  they  should  be 
pronounced  while  pointing,  whenever  possible,  to  the  persons 
or  things  spoken  of,  or  making  gestures  which  will  recall 
to  mind  the  persons  or  things. 

When  the  child  becomes  deaf  after  having  acquired 
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some  knowledge  of  language,  this  language  should  be 
diligently  practised  and  developed;  otherwise  it  will 
entirely  disappear  within  a  few  months. 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson,  of  the  Swarthmore .School, 
after  showing  briefly  how  speech  is  developed  naturally 
in  the  ordinary  child  and  why  the  deaf  child  does  not 
'  speak,  presented  a  programme  for  the  daily  work  of  a  deaf 
child  three  years  of  age  in  his  instruction  at  home.  She 
laid  down  several  rules  to  be  followed  in  his  moral  develop- 
ment and  advised  visits  to  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
reading  of  special  books.  She  marked  out  a  regular  course 
of  daily  work,  dividing  the  hours  as  follows:  9.35  to  9.45, 
lip-reading;  10.35  to  10.45,  language  and  reading. 

Mr.  Herun  urged  the  importance  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion for  deaf  and  blind  children  on  the  ground  that  the 
majority  of  them  belong  to  the  poorer  class,  and  their 
parents  have  not  time,  means,  nor  capacity  to  instruct 
them.  At  the  final  session  of  the  Section  Mr.  Nuns  offered 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  of  abnoimal  children  to  have  them 
educated,  so  as  to  ameliorate  their  sad  lot;  and 

Whereas,  many  parents  neglect  this  duty  or  do  not  find  schools 
where  their  children  can  receive  gratuitously  the  attention  they  need; 
and 

Whereas,  abnormal  children  left  to  themselves  are  destined  to  fall 
into  a  lower  depth  of  ignorance,  poverty,  vice,  and  sometimes  crime; 
and 

Whereas,  these  unfortunate  children  become  in  this  case  a  real  danger 
to  society; 

Resolved,  that  the  governments  of  the  various  countries  should 
decree  compulsory  education  and  oi^ganize  special  instruction  fo> 
abnormal  children. 

This  resolution  led  to  a  stormy  discussion,  objection 
being  made  chiefly  on  religious  grounds;  but  the  resolution 
was  finally  carried  by  a  vote  of  44  to  40.  In  the  session 
of  the  general  Congress  the  words  "compulsory  education'* 
were  suppressed  by  the  administration  as  constituting  a 
poUtical  question. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  School. — Miss  Mary  Eugenia  Thornton  has  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Castleberry,  a  former 
teacher,  takes  her  place. 

In  the  Negro  School  Mr.  John  McCandless,  of  Pittsbui^h, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Harper,  who  is  now  teaching  in  the  North 
Dakota  School. 

American  School. — Mr.  Walter  Kilpatrick,  formerly  of  the 
Minnesota  School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Arizona  School. — The  Register  of  October  20  says  that 
Mr.  Henry  C.  White,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Utah 
School,  has  been  made  Superintendent  of  a  new  school  for 
the  deaf  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Clarke  School. — At  the  recent  inauguration  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  Smith  College*  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humanities  was  conferred  upon  Miss  Yale.  Professor 
Gardiner,  in  presenting  her  for  the  degree,  said:  "Caroline 
A.  Yale,  for  forty  years  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the  Clarke 
School  at  Northampton  and  for  twenty-four  years  its  Princi- 
pal, who  by  sagacity  and  skill  in  work  as  arduous  as  benefteent 
has  attained  the  highest  rank  of  leadership  among  the  oral 
teachers  of  the  deaf  of  this  country." 

Illinois  School. — Miss  Lillian  Anderson,  from  the  Eau  Claire. 
Wisconsin,  Day-School,  has  beeh  appointed  a  teacher. 

loiixi  School. — Mr.  J.  Schuyler  Long,  formerly  Acting 
Principal,  now  has  the  full  title  of  Principal.  Miss  Mabel  E. 
Fritz  has  resigned  to  be  married  and  Miss  Francina  Oursler 
to  teach  in  the  North  Carolina  School  at  Morganton.  New 
teachers  are  Miss  Viva  Wind  and  Miss  Hazel  Walker,  both 
trained  in  this  School.  Miss  Arline  Thurman  takes  the 
place  of  Miss  Beulah  PI  Wylie  as  teacher  of  domestic  science. 

A  high  class  has  been  formed  with  a  course  of  study  pre- 
paring pupils  for  the  new  requirements  of  Gallaudet  College. 
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Le  CoiUeulx  SL  Mary's  InstitiUion. — Sister  Mary  de  Pazzi 
Welch,  a  valued  teacher,  died  September  4,  1910,  after  a 
week's  illness.  She  had  been  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  for  nearly 
all  the  years  of  her  religious  life;  she  loved  the  work  and  was 
much  beloved  by  her  pupils  and  associates. 

Louisiana  School. — Mr.  E.  H.  Garrett,  Miss  Frances 
Ferguson,  Miss  Louise  O.  Sims,  Miss  Lester  Stanback,  Miss 
Tyrelle  Meadows,  Miss  Winnifred  Jones,  and  Miss  Lillian 
Matthews  have  resigned.  They  are  succeeded  by  Miss  Sue 
B.  Power,  L.  I.,  formerly  of  the  Arkansas  Institute;  Miss 
Nettie  B.  Newell,  from  the  Florida  School ;  Mrs.  Lillie  Thomas 
Wycoff,  trained  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Monro;  and  Miss  Alice  Gertrude 
Neldon,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  School  and  Gallaudet 
College.  Miss  Nina  Dubroca  of  West  Baton  Rouge  is  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  domestic  science  and  Mr.  Howard  O. 
Whitely,  a  graduate  of  the  Georgia  School,  instructor  in 
shoemaking  and  harness-making. 

ManhaUan  School. — Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  Lyons,  from  St. 
Joseph's  Institution  at  West  Chester,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  teachers. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Rossi  M.  Earle,  Miss  Bessie 
Charles,  and  Miss  Belle  Van  Ostrand  have  resigned.  Miss 
Charles  was  married  Jime  27  to  Mr.  Curtis  Bradner  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Miss  Earle  September  14  toMr.  Harvey  Schweitzer 
of  Flint,  Michigan. 

Minnesota  School. — A  high  class  has  been  established  with 
a  course  of  studies  preparing  pupils  for  the  new  requirements 
of  Gallaudet  College. 

Mississippi  Institution. — Miss  Bettie  Segrest  has  resigned 
to  be  married  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Grant  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  banking.  New  teachers  are  Miss. Sarah  M.  Dunn,  of 
Stanford,  Kentucky,  Miss  Louise  0.  Simms  from  the  Louisi- 
ana School,  and  Alfred  Brown,  M.  A.,  trained  ih  the  Normal 
Department  of  Gallaudet  College. 

North  Carolina  (Morganton)  School. — ^Mrs.  Winston,  Lady 
Principal  and  Editor  of  the  Deaf  CaroHnianj  has  been  granted 
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leave  of  absence  on  account  of  poor  health.  Miss  Olivia  B. 
Grimes  takes  her  place  as  Editor.  New  teachers  are  Miss 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  from  the  Maryland  School  at  Parkville; 
Miss  Jess  Brown,  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution ; 
Miss  Gertrude  Sorrello,  from  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  School; 
Miss  Kate  Ludwig,  from  the  Arkansas  School;  Miss  Nell  D. 
Warren,  from  the  Georgia  School;  Miss  Francina  Oursler, 
from  the  Iowa  School;  Mrs.  Clodfelter,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
this  School;  and  Miss  Willie  Spainhour,  from  the  Morganton 
Graded  School. 

:  Ontario  InatitiUion. — Mrs.  J.  G.  Terrill,  a  teacher  in  this 
school  since  its  establishment,  has  resigned,  to  enjoy  a  well 
earned  rest.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  McGann, 
the  founder  of  the  Institution,  and  began  teaching  in  the 
school  he  opened  at  Toronto  in  1858.  During  these  fifty- 
two  years,  except  during  four  years  of  her  married  life,  she 
has  been  continuously  engaged  in  teaching  the  deaf.  On 
the  occasion  of  her  retirement,  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  Institution  presented  her  with  a  signet  ring  suitably 
engraved. 

Paris  Institution, — Mr.  Auguste  Boyer,  a  prominent 
instructor  in  the  National  Institution  at  Paris,  France,  died 
June  2,  1910,  aged  forty-four.  He  had  taught  in  this  school 
for  twenty-three  year?.  He  was  the  author  of  several  useful 
works  that  have  been  noticed  in  the  Annah  from  time  to 
time,  including  a  translation  of  Bonet's  "Arte,*'  1891;  *^0n 
the  Change  of  Voice  in  the  Young  Deaf  Speaker,"  1893;  "On 
the  Preparation  of  the  Organs  of  Speech,"  1894  (reproduced 
in  the  Annals  in  an  abridged  form,  xlii,  83-93);  "French 
through  Pictures,"  1905);  and  "Observation  and  Language 
Exercises,"  1905. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Marie  M.  White,  Miss  Alice 
M.  Waterman,  Miss  Idella  M.  Walton,  Miss  Mary  C.  Hoopes, 
and  Miss  Elfrieda  M.  Sylvester  have  resigned.  New 
teachers  in  the  Advanced  Department  are  Miss  Sabra  C. 
Bradley,  M.  A.,  trained  at  Gallaudet  College,  and  Mr.  Howard 
Griffin,  of  Clayton,  Delaware;  in  the  Intermediate  Depart- 
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ment,  Miss  Carolyn  G.  Taft,  from  the  Illinois  School,  Miss 
Edith  Pine,  from  the  Reno  Margulies  School,  and  Miss 
Edna  Y.  Rocap,  trained  at  the  Clarke  School;  in  the  Primary 
Department,  Miss  Kathryn  Johnson,  from  the  Texas  School. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Manning  has  been  appointed  Teacher-in-Charge  in 
the  Advanced  Department. 

Pennsylvania  Oral  SchooL^Misa  Claire  Gipson,  from  the 
North  Carolina  School  at  Morganton,  has  been  added  to  the 
teaching  force. 

St.  Joseph^s  (St.  Louis)  Institute. — The  pupils  of  this 
School  have  been  transferred  to  the  Immaculate  Conception 
School,  an  addition  having  been  made  to  the  main  building  to 
accommodate  them.  Ijongwood,  the  property  of  the  St. 
Joseph's  Institute,  is  offered  for  sale. 

South  Carolina  School. — Miss  Mildred  Lloyd  has  resigned 
to  teach  in  the  New  York  Institution  and  Miss  Barbara  C. 
CuUen  is  taking  a  year's  training  at  the  Clarke  School.  These 
vacancies  are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Alice  O. 
Bowman  from  the  North  Carolina  School  at  Morganton  and 
Miss  Cooper  Feland  from  the  New  Mexico  School.  Miss  S.  F. 
Warren,  teacher  of  physical  training,  is  succeeded  by  Miss 
Louise  Livermore,  a  graduate  of  the  New  Haven  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics  with  two  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

SoiUh  Dakota  School. — Mr.  Howard  W.  Simpson,  a  son  of 
the  late  James  Simpson,  who  was  Superintendent  of  this 
School  from  1881,  the  second  year  of  its  establishment,  until 
1903,  the  year  of  his  death,  has  been  elected  Superintendent 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  James  D.  McLaughlin,  resigned. 

Virginia  (Newport  News)  School. — Miss  Mary  A.  Scott  and 
Mr.  R.  A.  Bass,  graduates  of  the  Virginia  School  at  Staunton, 
have  been  appointed  teachers  in  this  School.  Mr.  Bass  also 
has  charge  of  the  carpenter  shop. 

Virginia  (Staunton)  School. — Mr.  Charles  Williams  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Manual  Department  to  the  Oral, 
and  Miss  Mattie  Scott,  a  graduate  of  the  School,  has  been 
appointed  teacher  in  the  Manual  Department.  Miss  Nell 
Clarke,  teacher  of  manual  training,  has  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Blind-Deaf  Lip-Reader. — The  Kentucky  Standard  of 
September  23, 1910,  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Aileen  Kerr, 
a'blind-deaf  girl  for  whose  education  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature has  made  a  special  appropriation.  Aileen  is  fourteen 
years  old.  She  became  blind  and  deaf  from  meningitis 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age.  "  For  four  or  five  years 
thereafter  she  made  no  attempt  to  talk.  By  and  by  she 
began  to  sit  in  her  grandmother's  lap  while  the  latter  was 
talking  and  put  her  fingers  on  her  lips.  Her  grandmother 
continued  to  talk  to  her  family  and  friends  with  Aileen 's 
fingers  on  her  lips  and  this  went  on  for  several  months.  One 
day,  much  to  her  grandmother's  surprise,  Aileen  repeated  one 
of  the  words  that  the  grandmother  had  just  uttered.  Then 
Mrs.  Kerr  began  to  talk  to  her,  using  baby  language,  and  from 
that  time  on  she  began  to  read  lips  and  speak  words.  She 
has  a  large  vocabulary,  considering  she  has  had  so  little 
instruction,  but  she  has  not  been  taught  language  with  any 
system.  For  two  or  three  years  she  has  been  given  one  or 
two  hours'  instruction  every  week  by  a  blind  lady,  so  she 
can  now  read  some  by  using  the  New  York  Point." 


A  Cambridge  Degree. — The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has 
been  conferred  by  Cambridge  University  upon  Mr.  G.  Annand 
Mackenzie,  a  deaf  missioner  of  the  Church  of  England.  Many 
such  degrees  have  been  received  by  the  deaf  of  America, 
some  of  them  from  universities  of  as  high  rank  as  Cambridge; 
but  we  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  England. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  born  deaf.  He  was  taught  at  home  in 
childhood  by  the  manual  method  by  his  mother  and  Mr. 
Armour,  now  the  Liverpool  missioner  to  the  deaf,  and  after- 
wards attended  a  large  public  school,  but  he  is  chiefly  self- 
educated.  He  has  been  studying  at  Cambridge  University 
for  three  years,  at  the  same  time  conducting  the  Cambridge 
Mission  to  the  deaf. 
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A  Key  Alphabei. — For  seven  years  a  committee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  has  been  working  upon 
the  problem  of  a  key  alphabet  for  uniform  use  in  all  our 
cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  text-books,  and  refer- 
ence books.  They  unanimously  agree  in  recommending  the 
following  alphabet : 

RECOMMENDED  KEY  ALPHABET 


Letter 

Name 

Key-word 

Letter 

Name 

Key-word 

a 

art 

• 

nor 

Q 

artistic 

• 

not 

oi 

aisle,  find 

•i 

oil 

QU 

oat,  tiioa 

P 

P* 

pit 

a 

air 

r 

er  (or  or) 

rat 

a 

at 

8 

es 

set 

b 

hi 

be 

A 

edh 

ship 

A 

dii 

chew 

t 

ti 

ten 

d 

di 

day 

Hi 

efli 

thin 

e 

prey 

th 

etfa 

that 

e 

men 

d 

mood 

f 

ef 

fee 

u 

push 

g 

gi 

go 

u 

urge 

h 

hi 

he 

u 

hut 

i 

marine 

V 

ev  (or  vi) 

vat 

• 

1 

tin 

w 

wi 

win 

iu 

mute 

y 

yi 

yes 

• 

J 

ji  (or  je) 

jaw 

z 

ez  (or  zi) 

zest 

k 

ki  (or  ke) 

kin 

3 

63 

azure 

1 

m 

n 

5 

u 

el 
em 
en 
eg 

let 

met 

net 

sing 

note 

poetic 

a 

8 

I 

for  a  in 
("  a" 

I"  e  '* 

ask 

about 
over 

candid 
added 

This  alphabet  is  indorsed  by  eminent  linguists  as  being  a 
happy  combination  of  the  scholarly  and  the  practical.  It 
provides  a  separate  sign  for  each  of  our  forty-four  generally 
accepted  sounds;  the  added  letters  are  easy  to  learn;  only 
one  diacritical  mark  is  required,  the  macron,  and  this  has 
one  un variable  use,  viz.,  to  indicate  the  long  sound  of  what- 
ever letter  it  is  used  with. 

The  last  three  letters  are  not  needed  for  common  use,  and 
may  be  ignored  in  the  teaching  of  children. 
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2.  Schools  from  which  students  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Preparatory  or  Freshman  Class  within  the  past  five 
years,  who  have  pursued  their  studies  in  the  College  success- 
fully for  a  year  or  more,  are  now  placed  on  the  list  of  "  Ap- 
proved Schools/'  Other  schools  may  be  added  to  the  list 
in  the  future  on  evidence  that  they  have  courses  of  study 
preparing  pupils  fully  for  the  Preparatory  Class.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  present  list  of 

APPROVED  SCHCK)LS. 

Alabama  School.  Mississippi  Institution. 

American  School.  Missouri  School. 

Arkansas  Institute.  Montana  School. 

California  Institution.  Nebraska  School. 

Colorado  School.  New  York  Institution. 

Florida  School.  North  Carolina  School. 

Gallaudet  School.  North  Dakota  School. 

Georgia  School.  Ohio  School. 

Illinois  School.  Oregon  School. 

Institution  for  Improved  In-  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

struction,  New  York.  South  Carolina  Institution. 

Iowa  School.  South  Dakota  School. 

Kansas  School.  Texas  School. 

Kendall  School.  Wasliington  State  School. 

Kentucky  School.  West  Virginia  School. 

Maine  School.  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Maryland  School.  Wisconsin  School. 

Michigan  School.  Wright  Oral  School. 
Minnesota  School. 

This  action  has  been  taken  with  the  hope  of  making  the 
arrangement  of  the  studies  of  candidates  in  the  various 
schools  easier.  The  Faculty  hope  it  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  schools. 


The  Pension  Scheme  of  an  English  School. — We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  O.  White,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Margate,  England,  for  the  following  description  of 
the  Pension  Scheme  recently  adopted  by  the  authorities  of 
that  School,  which  will  be  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  plan  of  pensions  for  teachers  in  American 
schools  for  the  deaf: 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

BEING    AN    OUTUNE    OP  WORK   IN   NUMBER   FOR   1T8E   IN 

SCHOOLS   FOR   THE    DEAF. 


By  Eliza  Kent, 

Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Price,  60  cents. 


The  purpose  of  the  "Manual  of  Arithmetic"  is  to  establish,  first,  a 
foundation  of  those  aritlimetical  fact«  which  are  gained  principally 
through  the  memory.  Second,  to  teach  simply  and  clearly  the  few 
principles  which  govern  most  arithmetical  conditions;  to  lead  pupils 
to  think  more  of  quantity  and  less  of  the  symbols  which  represent  it; 
to  use  with  equal  ease  compound  numl>ers,  fractions,  and  integers. 
The  ratio  of  quantities  and  the  resulting  ratio  of  values  is  made  the 
basis  of  work  whenever  possible,  and  this  necessitates  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  leads  to  shorter  methods  of  finding  results. 

The  Manual  also  attempts  to  make  habitual  with  the  deaf  child  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  common  to  arithmetical  expression. 

The  work  of  the  various  grades  is  in  sequence,  growing  gradually  and 
8>'stematically  more  complex,  so  that  the  pupil  as  he  advances  is  aided 
by  his  understanding  of  the  previous  steps.     Address 

ELIZA  KENT, 
Old  Mi^Hsion,  Michigan. 


Wanted,  an  oral  teacher  to  reside  in  the  School.  The  hours  are 
from  9  to  3  on  school  days;  Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  free.  Address, 
stating  t^rms  and  experience, 

Mrs.  J.  SCOTT  ANDERSON, 
Swarthmorc  School  and  Kindergarten  for  the  Deaf, 

Stvarthmore,  Pa. 


Bureait  of  Information. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 
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The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  oi  serviee, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.  It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 

All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PERaVAL  HALL,  Secretary, 

(i.'iLLAUDET   COLLEaE, 

W(uhinglonf  7>.  C. 

"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  s^'stematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet,     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  siile. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1.'^ 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  1>y  Ida  V. 
Hammonij.     I*rico,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy,  4fl!c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  tliird  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
i)y  Jane  B.  Kelixhk;.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price.  $(>.()0  per  dozen.     Single  copy  6()c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHR.\SES." 

Kxaniples  of  corrt»ct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$().0()  iKT  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Cuane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

•WRITTEN  EXERCISES  ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS," 

by  J.  Evelyn  WiLLortJiiHY.  Inst  met  or  in  the  Ularke  School.     IVice, 
$4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"  MAKERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LHTLE  AMERICANS." 

by  Ghace  M.  Beaftie,  Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School.     Price,  $3.00 
p4»r  iloz(Mi. 

published  by  the 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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